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Abt.  L    Means  of  Promotino  Christianity. 

By  Biiiini  Loaoi  Esq.,  N«w-Toik. 

• 

The  divine  influence  is  the  sole  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  success  of  Christianity,  whether  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals or  communities. 

No  means  or  instrumentalities  are  to  be  employed  but 
diose  which  are  divinely  sanctioned,  and  which  are  there- 
fore appropriate  to  the  co-operation  of  that  influence. 

The  d^;ree  of  success  will  be  proportioned  to  the  right  use 
of  these  means.  It  were  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature 
and  all  the  pretensions  of  Christianity  to  argue  otherwise, 
and  would  imply  that  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel 
were  less  adapted,  even  with  aid  from  on  high,  to  aflect 
men's  minds,  than  the  perversions  of  errour. 

There  is  in  the  divine  purpose  and  constitution  with 
respect  to  these  means  and  the  nature  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind,  a  fitness  and  connexion,  on  the  ground  of 
which,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  divine  agency,  success 
may  be  expected  to  follow  their  use,  and  cannot  be  looked 
for  without  the  appropriate  instrumentality. 

This  connexion,  fitness,  and  co-operation  is  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  other  cases  involving  human  agen- 
cy, as  in  that  of  agriculture :  insomuch  that  a  departure 
m>m  the  scriptural  method,  and  a  reliance  on  other  influ- 
ences and  jB^ounds  of  success,  will  as  certainly  end  in  dis- 
appointment, as  the  calculations  of  a  husbandman  would, 
who,  to  produce  wheat  should  sow  tares,  or  who  should 
look  for  a  crop  without  sowing  any  seed. 

But  there  nave  been  in  modern,  as  well  as  earlier  times, 
wide  departures  firom  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  reli- 
ance has  been  extensively  placed,  in  the  reformed  churcbeS) 
on  other  means  of  success. 
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Instead  of  specifying  at  large  in  what  instances  and 
what  respects  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom  there 
have  been  the  most  notable  fiiiiures  to  employ  evau^lical 
means  in  simple  dependence  on  the  divine  influence,  it  will 
be  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  notice  some  of  the  sub- 
stitutes and  inferiour  causes  on  which  reliance  for  success 
has  been  extensively  reposed.  The  results  anticipated  and 
realized  from  these  substitutes  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
kind  of  public  worldly  influence  of  Christianity,  an  outward 
respectability,  a  tolerated  observance  of  its  forms,  a  temporal 
support  of  Its  institutions,  and  certain  secular  benefits  to 
society. 

Among  those  inferiour  grounds  of  dependence  for  the 
success  of  the  Gospel,  Learning'  must  be  named  as  the  first 
and  most  conspicuous.  When  the  church  emerged  from 
the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  dark  ages,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  in  contrast 
with  the  reigning  and  universal  superstition,  imposture  and 
wickedness,  the  minds  of  men  were  roused,  ana  the  transi- 
tion gave  to  everv  species  of  knowledge  a  captivating 
power ;  and  in  relation  to  the  first  and  main  object,  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  men,  assigned  to  human  learn- 
ing a  mistaken  office  and  an  undue  importance,  which  the 
invention  of  printing  encouraged,  and  various  causes  have 
helped  to  perpetuate. 

Let  every  one  think  as  he  pleases,  but  let  no  one's  tem- 
per be  disturbed,  if  it  be  urgrea  that  the  reformers  and  their 
successors  erred  on  this  sulnect  Let  it  be  candidly  con- 
sidered, whether  instead  of  relyins^  on  the  inculcation  of 
those  simple  and  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  are 
adapted  to  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  the  common  mind, 
however  ignorant  of  other  things,  and  on  the  divine  influ- 
ence, as  the  immediate  and  sole  ground  of  confidence  and 
hope,  they  did  not  too  much  exalt,  and  too  much  depend 
on,  the  efforts  of  reason,  the  arms  of  controversy,  and  the 
powers  of  learning?  Instead  of  calculating  on  the  bound- 
less resources  of  moral  influence  and  renovation  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  inculcations  of  the  Gospel,  and  ad- 
dressing their  efforts  accordingly,  did  they  not  direct  their 
zeal  quite  too  much  against  the  heretical  doctrines,  abomi- 
nable customs,  and  tyrannical  power  of  the  hierarchy  to 
which  they  were  opposed  7 

Whatever  may  be  alleged  in  its  defeocei  whatever  causes 
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may  be  assigned  as  leading  to  it,  did  not  the  course  which 
they  adopted  at  once  place  Christianity  in  a  position  to  re- 
quire defence,  constant  defence  against  the  arrogance  of 
pany  mortals,  and  defence  on  other  grounds  and  by  other 
means  than  its  own  intrinsic  elements,  its  divine  verities,  its 
spirit  of  love,  purity,  and  humility,  its  claims  on  the  con- 
science, its  hopes,  its  sanctions,  its  alliance  with  the  agency 
and  glory  of  God  ? 

Did  not  their  view  of  the  contest  they  were  to  prosecute, 
unavoidably  lead  to  the  use  of  weapons  similar  to  those  by 
which  they  were  assailed,  and  to  transfer  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  field  of  spiritual  conquest,  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  conmion  people,  to  the  intellects  and  passions 
of  the  learned  and  the  great  ?  Were  not  the  acouisitions 
and  efforts  of  ministers  dictated  by  this  view  of  tne  case? 
Did  it  not  become  necessary,  that  they  should  explore  all 
those  paths  of  learning  in  which  their  enemies  were  in- 
trenched, and  those  newer  ones  which  they  opened,  and 
which  augmented  their  intellectual  force,  and  gave  them 
advantages  of  position  ?  Did  not  this  policy  naturally  re- 
quire, that  their  learning  should  appear  conspicuously  in 
their  sermons,  as  welLas  m  their  books ;  that  in  addition  to 
their  controversies  with  each  other,  they  should  fight  the 
enemy  at  all  points ;  that  they  should  openly  attack  and 
oppose  each  and  every  thing  which  they  deemed  erroneous 
in  theory  and  practice,  every  thing  in  the  theological,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political  world,  every  thing  in  the  religious 
rites  and  established  customs  of  society,  every  thing  in  the 
stupendous  febric  of  papal  imposture,  and  in  the  dark  work- 
ings of  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  which  could  be  ar- 
gued against,  ridiculed  or  denounced? 

The  Reformers,  whose  praise  needs  not  the  tribute  of  any 
feeble  tongue  of  the  present  day,  had  themselves,  in  common 
with  all  around  them,  been  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  Romish 
ignorance  and  superstition.  When  they  opened  their  eyes 
and  discovered  those  effulgent  truths  of  the  Gospel  which 
are  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  it 
need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  view  of  the  abominations  of 
Rome,  and  the  degraded  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  impelled  to  extremes  by  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy ;  that  seeing  the  reins  of  absolute  power,  ecclesiastical 
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and  political,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  trained  and  leading 
agents  of  the  Pope,  they  were  induced  to  turn  the  influ- 
ence and  the  associated  and  public  efforts  of  Christianity, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  learning  and  wit,  against  them ; 
that  they  deemed  an  intellectual  and  political  victory,  neces- 
sary as  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel  to  have  free  course 
and  be  glorified. 

To  those  who  have  leisure  and  curiosity,  it  will  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  read  the  history  of  this  prolonged  battle  with 
the  powers  of  the  air,  and  mark  how  the  intellectual  and 
political  resources  which  were  so  much  depended  on,  and  so 
earnestly  employed  on  the  part  of  Christianity,  were  gradu- 
ally expended,  or  engrossed  by  the  enemy,  and  how  natural- 
ly the  present  state  of  those  parts  of  Europe  which  were  the 
scene  of  these  events,  has  resulted  from  the  mistaken  course 
adopted  by  the  first  Reformers. 

In  the  light  of  that  history,  the  tendency  of  their  system 
is  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  saying, 
that  like  all  the  efforts  of  heated  controversy  and  excitra 
passion  at  the  present  day,  their  proceedings  were  calcula- 
ted to  divert  attention  from  the  spiritual  and  practical  im- 
port of  the  Gospel,  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  other  secular  and  extraneous  matters. 
1  ulers  and  politicians  seized  the  rising  ferment  as  a  means 
of  securing  their  power  and  gaining  strength  for  its  defence ; 
and  the  people,  suffering  under  the  iron  rra  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  like  the  Jews  on  the  earliest  announcement  of 
Christianity,  were  first  and  chiefly  anxious  to  be  delivered 
firom  the  yoke  of  political  tyranny. 

It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Scriptures 
should  have  received  less  attention,  and  been  less  read,  less 
understood  and  less  regarded,  even  by  the  learned,  at  least 
in  Germany,  a  century  afler,  than  immediately  before  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation.  That  such  was  the  case  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  evident  by  a  single  testimony,  that  of 
Spener,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  Biblical  Theolo- 
gy at  Halle,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
states,  that  it  was  usual  for  persons  having  an  education  for 
the  ministry,  to  spend  five  or  six  years  at  the  Universities 
without  hearing,  or  caring  to  hear,  a  single  book,  chapter, 
or  verse  of  the  Bible  explained.  It  is  also  stated  by  the 
Translator  of  Knapp's  <<  Theology^"  from  whom  the  above  is 
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taken,  "  that  in  the  few  cases  when  exe^tical  lectures  were 
commenced,  by  such  teachers  as  Olearius  and  Carpzov,  they 
were  soon  abajidoned.    The  Bible  was  perhaps  less  used 
before  the  time  of  Spener,  in  Protestant  Universities,  than  it 
had  been,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  by  pious  Ca« 
tholics  before  the  reformation.     In  place  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  difG^rent  symbols  established  by  the  Protestant  church 
were  taught  and  studied.    The  minutest  distinctions  esta- 
blished by  them  were  contended  for  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  the  least  deviation  from  them,  was  pronounced  heresv 
as  decidedly  as  if  they  had  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  was  punished  accordingly  with  the  greatest  severity. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the 
hierarchal  yoke,  only  to  assume  another  and  perhaps  a 
more  degrading  form  of  bondage.    In  explaining  and  de- 
fending these  sjrmbols,  the  A^ristotelian  dialectics  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  use  of  them  the  students  were  thoroughly 
exercised.    As  to  the  practical  effect  which  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  should  have  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  exhibit  them  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  nothing  was  said  to  them  by  their  teachers.     Thus 
disciplined  they  went  forth,  to  repeat  from  the  pulpit  what 
they  had  learned  from  the  University,  and  foiu^t  over  their 
idle  battles,  in  which  their  own  learning  and  sSnl  were  care- 
fully displayed,  to  the  n^^lect  of  every  thing  which  might 
aronse  the  careless,  persuade  the  doubting,  or  satisfy  the 
deep  desires,  and  assuage  the  sorrows  of  the  heart." 

"  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  Spener  deplored. 
Others  before  him,  especially  pious  laymen,  had  noticed  these 
evils ;  but  had  withdrawn,  like  the  mystics  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  sought  in  private  contemplation  that  satis&ction  of 
their  spiritual  wants,  which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the 
learned  jargon  of  the  pulpit ;  or  if,  like  Andreae  and  Amdt, 
diey  had  lifted  a  voice  of  remonstrance  a^nst  the  prevailing 
disorders,  it  had  been  drowned  in  the  noise  of  angry  polem- 
ics." 

Behold  a  different  example !  On  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  the  state  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Judea,  was, 
with  respect  to  religion,  very  much  like  that  of  Europe  at 
the  date  of  the  reformation.  Pomp,  ceremony,  ritual  formS| 
mtoleranoe,  pride,  bigotry,  and  the  whole  list  of  iniquities, 

Crversions,  and  heresies  abounded  on  every  side;  religion 
d  ceased  to  exert  any  practical^infiuence  on  the  heartSi^ 
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and  lives  of  the  Jewbh  people^  generally,  and  the  attention 
of  the  learned  doctors  and  expounders  of  the  law,  both  Jew« 
ish  and  Samaritan,  was  wholly  absorbed  by  sectarian  con- 
troversy and  theoretic  questions ;  while  the  Saddncees 
courted  and  obtained  the  oivour  of  the  great,  and  the  Phari- 
sees that  of  the  io;norant  and  profligate  multitude.  Our 
Saviour  beholding  them  in  this  condition,  compares  the 
people  to  sheep  wandering  without  a  shepherd,  and  their 

{>retended  guides  to  men  smitten  with  blindness.  Yet  these 
eadcrs  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  law,  and  its  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies.  They  were  ready  to  suffer  and  die 
for  their  conflicting  doctrines,  theories,  and  traditions;  but 
wholly  neglected  that  teaching  of  individuals  and  /ami' 
liesj  in  the  house,  and  by  the  way-side,  which  Moses  had 
expressly  enjoined,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  religion 
among  them. 

Dfd  Christ  and  his  disciples  direct  their  ^orts  chiefly 
against  these  heads  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  or  against 
their  pretensions  and  erronrs,  or  any  thing  relatins:  to  them  ? 
Did  they  ever  go  after  them,  or  seek  them  ?  When  they 
came  into  our  Saviour's  presence  did  he  invite  a  controversy, 
or  argue  with  them  except  from  premises  which  they  admit- 
ted, and  by  which  they  were  self-convicted?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent from  their  history,  that  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity, 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  avoided  all  direct  and  systematic 
assaults  on  the  customs  of  society,  and  the  power  and 
influence  of  rulers  and  leaders,  however  perverted  and 
absurd,  and  devoted  almost  their  whole  attention  to  the 
common  people,  in  the  most  inoffensive,  humble,  Christ- 
like manner  possible  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  notorious,  that 
while  this  simple,  unpretending,  despised  instrumentality 
was  continued,  in  perfect  dependence  on  the  Divine  influ- 
ence, though  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  was  scandalized,  and 
the  passions  of  the  contentious,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  vain 
and  foolish,  were  disappointed,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
was  rapid  and  irresistible?  And  what  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  its  decline,  but  the  gorgon  head  of  rabbinical,  alle- 
gorical, philosophical,  and  political  learning  thrusting 
Itself  into  the  sanctuary,  and  essaying  to  engraft  upon  the 
Gospel  a  score  of  opposing  theories  and  systems,  and  to 
smother  the  church  in  a  cloud  of  pagan  darkness  and  folly ! 
This  misplaced  dependence  on  learning  continues  to  the 
present  day.    Al  this  hour,  in  the  most  fiivoured  nations, 
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Christianity  is  a  disputed,  controverted^  unsettled  question ; 
a  question  of  criticism,  of  philosophy,  of  history ;  a  question 
involving  politics  and  literature ;  a  question  about  which 
men  dimr  as  widely  as  at  any  former  period,  and  which, 
though  it  be  treated  somewhat  differently,  is  no  nearer  bein^ 
settlra  than  heretofore.  The  only  demonstration  which  it 
owns,  or  will  admit  of,  has  been  withheld.  Its  friends, 
instead  of  exemplifying  its  humility,  benevolence,  and  hea- 
venly spirit  in  their  lives,  and  applying  it  to  the  younr,  tibe 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  mass  of  the  people,  have  regBxSed  it 
as  a  difiBcult,  abstruse,  complicated  subject,  involving  many 
uncertain  and  doubtful  matters,  and  requiring  to  be  defend* 
ad  by  learning,  art,  and  subtility.  Instead  of  being  con* 
aidered  as  an  afiieiir  of  the  heaxt,  it  is  treated  first,  and 
ehiefly,  as  an  affiur  of  the  bead.  Instead  of  being  within 
the  capacity  of  a  Hottentot,  or  Laplander,  it  is  supposed  to 
require  deep  study,  intellectual  effi>rt,  and  subtility,  on  the 
part  of  its  converts.  The  continual  dropping  ot  learned 
officiousness  have  worn  away  the  plain  and  simple  features 
of  the  original,  and  covered  its  emaciated  form  with  such  a 
load  of  fosses,  explanations,  queries,  distmctions,  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  as  to  put  at  defiance  all  pretence  of  harmony 
or  ecmsistency,  and  render  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  any 
two  persons  should  exactly  airiee,  or  be  perfectly  content  to 
differ,  on  any  one  point  It  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
ew&ry  community  supposed  to  be,  with  respect  to  its  claims, 
its  authority,  and  its  bearing  on  the  future  destinies  of  men, 
on  a  level  with  other  religions.  It  is  judged  of,  not  by  any 
reference  to  its  author,  nor  by  its  own  pure  light,  but  by  its 
elevatioa  or  d^ressi<m  in  the  scale  of  human  reason,  the 
learning  and  prowess  of  its  defenders,  and  the  state  of  pend- 
ing controversies. 

The  truth  is,  discouraging  and  humiliating  as  it  may  be^ 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Protestant  Christendom  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Crospel ;  and  perhaps  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  instructed,  and  even  learned,  in 
other  matters,  have  no  idea  of  the  spiritual  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  as  of  those  who  are  most  ignorant  of 
all  other  things.  And  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  religion  of  Protestants  in  this  country  is 
in  danger  of  a  similar  eclipse  to  that  which  long  since 
obscur^  its  light  in  Germany. 

The  people  are  not  taught.    The  system  is  such,  that  it 
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requires  an  educated  Protestant  minister,  alas,  in  how  many 
instances !  six  whole  days  of  study  and  rest,  to  prepare  hino- 
self  to  deliver  two  lectures,  essays,  or  semMxiSy  of  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  each,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  such  peramis  as 
may  please  to  come  to  hear  him.  These  generally  must  be 
carefully  written,  in  learned  and  set  terms,  so  as  to  be  un* 
intelligiole  to  many  of  the  auditory,  lest  in  the  infinite  ccm- 
fiision  of  ideas  in  which  the  subject  is  iuTohred,  and  the 
labyrinth  of  definitions,  distincticms,  doubts,  and  perplezities 
which  crowd  upon  the  question  on  erery  side,  he  should 
make  some  mistake,  use  some  wnmg  words,  cross  some- 
body's track,  or  in  some  way  get  out  of  the  traces.  This 
habit  on  their  part  disqualifies  them  in  every  respect  lor  that 
simple,  familiar,  colloquial  teaching,  by  whicii  alone  the 
young,  the  uneducated,  the  common  mind,  can  ever  be 
mstructed«  Ministeis  are  too  often  a  dass  by  thonselves — 
a  learned,  reclase  body,  as  fiir  removed  fit>m  the  associations^ 
capacities,  and  sjrmpathies  of  the  people  generally,  as  were 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  and  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  or  as 
are  the  Babel  tonnes  of  their  Libraries.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  most  dingent  of  their  hearers,  whea  fer  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  teachers  themselves,  have  need  that  one 
teach  them  a^ain  and  again,  which  be  the  first  princi^es  of 
the  oracles  of  God  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  pure,  demon- 
strative, resistless  light  of  the  Gofi^l,  cannot  be  seen  through 
such  a  confused  mass  of  artificial  net-work,  such  a  com- 
pound  of  bewUdering  technicaUdes,  abstractions,  and  my*- 
teries! 

This  sjrstem  seems  unavoidably  to  require,  what  is  so 
commonly,  and  with  so  much  surprise  observed,  that  the 
glow  of  love  in  the  newly  renovated  heart,  should  be  chilled, 
restrained,  and  compiled  to  give  precedence  to  the  theories, 
notions,  and  abstractions  of  the  head.  No  sooner  does  a 
convert  discern,  with  gratefiil  and  admiring  transport,  the 
divine  beauty,  loveliness,  and  gloryof  the  objects  which  the 
Grospel  presents  to  his  new-boro  affections,  than  he  is 
directly,  or  by  just  inference  from  the  course  of  instruction, 
made  to  feel  in  danger  if  he  yields  to  the  power  of  that  vision, 
to  the  absorbing  emotions  of  the  heart,  to  that  transforming 
spiritual  influence,  the  mode,  or  philosophy  of  which  is  one 
of  the  thousand  things  in  controversy ;  and  he  is  painfiiUy 
driven  to  turn  his  eye,  and  yield  his  attention,  to  the  cold^ 
cheerless,  barren  subjects  of  speculative  theology,  sectarian 
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distinctions,  and  the  category  of  religious  tactics.  He  is  to 
obtain  through  these  mediums  whatever  light  he  enjoys  or 
reflects.  His  heart  is  confined  and  smothered,  by  the  very 
instruments  which  are  intended  to  excite  its  action ;  it  is,  as 
it  were,  incased  in  the  thick  folds  of  theory,  speculation, 
technicality^  mode  and  form,  as  the  Chinese  glaze  over  their 
earthen  images  with  an  unyielding  and  durable  compound. 
And  now  that  the  well-springs  of  life  and  action  are  sealed ; 
now  that  those  powerful  emotions  and  supreme  affections 
of  the  heart,  from  which  obedience  in  the  outward  conduct 
proceeds,  are  checked  and  repressed ;  now  that  the  native 
spiritual  influence  of  Christianity,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  become  the  law  of  the  mind,  superceding  all  other  influ- 
ences, and  ruling  all  the  sources  of  action,  is  subjected  to 
an  artificial  system  of  theory  and  speculation,  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  practical  exhibitions  of  this  religion,  of  its 
pure  spirit,  its  humility,  its  benevolence,  its  forbearance,  its 
amiableness,  its  universal  and  surpassing  loveliness,  should 
not  be  such  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
and  efficacy,  all  question  of  its  reality  and  blessedness,  all 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  its  radiance  from  false  lights,  and 
all  pretence  for  depending  for  its  support  or  defence  on  any 
thing  but  its  own  simple  truths  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

Under  this  system,  when  the  church  is  by  its  leaders 
thought  to  be  in  danger,  not  from  vice  and  immorality,  but 
from  errour  in  speculation,  errour  touching  the  construction 
of  something  in  the  symbol  of  doctrine  or  the  principles  of 
ecclesiasticargovemment,one  of  thefirst  things  to  be  done  is — 
what  ?  To  repent  and  do  the  first  works,  and  return  to  the 
fountain  and  source  of  light  ?  Quite  otherwise.  It  is  to 
draw  all  possible  attention  to  the  written  symbol  or  standard, 
as  though  a  speculative  conformity  with  that,  as  the  respec- 
tive parties  construe  it,  were  the  main  thing,  and  all  variance 
of  opinion,  even  respecting  the  latest  and  most  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, were  the  highest  oflfence,  demanded  an  exclusion 
from  all  confidence,  and  merited  condign  punishment.  Pride, 
selfishness  and  passion  now  have  scope  lor  their  indulgence, 
under  the  cloak,  and  in  the  abused  and  insulted  name  of 
religion.  Piety  stands  abashed.  Love,  humility,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  forbearance,  compassion,  kindness,  joy  and 
peace  disappear,  while  their  place  is  occupied  by  tlie  seven 
spirits  of  contention. 
Vol.  n.  2 
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On  the  scheme  of  maintaining  Christianity  by  intellectual 
efforts  on  the  fields  of  ecclesiastical,  philosophical  and  doc- 
trinal controversy,  the  door  of  dissention  is  alway  kept 
wide  open,  and  the  same  pride,  ambition  and  other  pas- 
sions are  appealed  to,  and  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
division  and  strife,  as  in  politics  and  &lse  systems  of 
reli^on.  Books,  therefore,  on  all  sides  of  every  question 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  been  aUe  to  suggest,  have  been 
and  still  are  constantly  increasing.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
apparent  that  the  learned  terms,  and  incredible  masses  of 
lumber  which  this  method  has  accumulated,  have  no  hold  on 
the  common  mind,  and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  exert 
any  more  influence  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  than  the  rolls 
of  Pompeii,  or  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt :  and  hence  the 
facility  and  success  with  which  infidelity,  fanaticism  and 
delusion  have  so  long  roamed  over  the  vast  field  of  human 
ignorance  and  depravity. 

How  on  this  scheme  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  always  flourished  and  triumphed  most,  when  so 
administered  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  appear  contempti- 
ble to  the  learning,  philosophy,  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
world  ?  and  when  utterly  bereft  of  all  hope  of  favour  from 
them,  subjected  to  their  frowns,  and  driven  to  depend  ex- 
clusively on  God  ?  Did  the  faith  of  miracles  at  the  begitmin^ 
stand  in  place  of  our  shield  of  polemics  and  controversy! 
Did  the  resistless  sword  of  Nero  excuse  the  church  from  an 
intellectual  war  ?  Was  the  Apostolic  church  in  the  valle3rs 
of  Piedmont  preserved  by  miracle,  or  by  the  same  humble 
instrumentality,  and  ^he  same  divine  influence  and  protec- 
tion, as  in  the  primitive  age  ? 

Let  the  reader,  with  a  full  view  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  divinity,  its  proper  sphere,  and  its  complete 
adaptation  to  its  object,  refer  to  the  history  of  events  in 
the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  world  of  Protestantism ; 
examine  a  list  of  what  are  called  theological  books,  or  such 
as  are  deemed  desirable  and  necessary  in  a  theological  Ubra- 
ry ;  consider  the  systems  of  theological  education  especially 
in  Europe,  and  the  nature  of  ministerial  labour ;  and  to 
avoid  uncharitable  censures,  let  all  the  exceptions  which  any 
one  may  find  reason  to  make,  and  all  the  good  which  has 
been  done,  be  allowed,  and  the  most  ample  folds  of  all  charity 
be  thrown  over  all  those  individuals  who  with  honest  hearts 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  building  up  and  defending  the 
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mere  scafiblding  of  their  systems ;  and  let  him  candidly  in- 
qaire  what  have  been  the  results  of  this  method  of  propaga- 
ting and  maintaining  Christianity ;  what  is  the  actual  state 
of  reli^on  and  of  the  churches,  in  those  countries  where  the 
experiment  was  commenced,  and  where  it  has  been  most 
fiiUy  tried  ?  What  in  short  under  this  system  is  the  type 
of  a  minister  ?  With  respect  to  those  countries  at  least,  may 
it  not  be  said,  that  a  Protestant  minister  b  a  man  specially 
educated  and  trained  to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  and  theolo- 
gical system  of  his  sect,  first  against  all  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations, and  then  against  all  the  errours  of  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Such  a  minister  suggests  the  idea  of  a  man  who  should 
undertake  to  construct  a  building  for  religious  meetings,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work,  should  study  the 
civil  law,  the  theory  of  architecture,  and  the  method  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  as  a  practical  mechanic  should  learn  to  use 
only  the  rule  and  the  smoothing  plane,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  or  any  other 
implement.  He  would  thus  be  qualified  to  sketch  a  plan  ot 
the  proposed  building,  and  to  explain  and  defend  his  theory 
and  all  his  rights ;  and  supposing  the  necessary  timber  to 
be  brought  to  the  proper  locality,  he  might  in  course  of  time 
make  some  impression  on  it  with  his  smoothing  plane,  and 
probably  fit  some  pieces  for  their  place  in  his  edifice ;  but 
most  of  his  materials  would  perish  before  he  would  effect 
his  object.  Should  several  different  persons,  similarly  quali- 
fied, undertake  to  co-operate  in  constructing  the  same  build- 
ing, and  should  they  disagree  as  to  the  architectural  plan, 
and  employ  themselves  in  controversy,  first  about  their  own, 
and  then  with  the  world  at  large  touching  the  plan  of  all 
other  buildings,  the  illustration  would  perhaps  be  more  com- 
plete. 

There  has  been  a  shifting  of  scenes,  a  change  of  tac- 
tics, firom  time  to  time,  but  the  great  evils  which  have  been 
assailed  by  this  array  of  effort  have  not  been  subverted. — 
Would  that  it  might  be  seen,  that  the  means  employed  had 
no  tendency  to  work  success,  and  never  even  in  appearance 
had  any  success,except  as  death  cleared  the  field  of  particular 
enemies,  and  perseverance  worried  out  others,  or  the  taste  and 
fitshion  of  the  times  demanded  new  subjects,  and  new  modes 
of  contention.  This  partizan  warfare  and  single  combat  of 
ifiteUectaal  and  moral  gladiators  may,  with  respect  to  the 
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mountains  of  errour  in  question,  be  fitly  compared  to  the 
case  of  a  civil  engineer,  who  should  attempt  to  subvert  a 
material  mountain  by  the  fiilminations  of  his  science  and 
oratory,  instead  of  engaging  with  the  humble  labour  of  the 
people  to  undermine  it. 

This  system  is  every  way  at  variance  with  the  genius  of 
the  Gospel,  and  instead  of  working  the  effects  which  Chris* 
tianity  is  designed  to  produce,  it  first  of  all  leads  the  minds  of 
men  away  from  those  simple  truths  by  the  instrumentality  of 
which  their  sanctification  is  effected.  It  is  essentially  a  spe- 
culative system,  and  demands  attention  to  matters  which  are 
but  remotely  and  circumstantially  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  This  is  doubtless  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  storm  of  controversy  ra^s  with  &nreatest  violence. 
Then  succeed  all  sorts  of  fanaticism,  "  all  monstrous,  all 
prodigious  things,"  as  the  excitement  spreads  among  the 
common  people.  In  calmer  times,  the  supercilious  pride  of 
learning  takes  a  more  stately  and  luxurious  seat;  while  the 
plodding  dullness  of  pedantry  busies  itself,  like  the  artizans 
of  a  German  toy  shop,  in  giving  new  shapes  and  colours  to 
old  materials,  serving  up  to  the  weary,  fickle  appetite  of  ef- 
feminate curiosity  and  pompous  egotism,  an  endless  assort- 
ment of  criticisms,  comments,  conceits  andquidities.  Religion 
is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  even  the  initia- 
ted can  penetrate  only  by  lives  of  study,  workinff  their  ob- 
scure and  devious  way  through  the  confusion  of  dead  and 
foreim  tongues. 

Need  we  look  to  the  &ther4and  of  the  Reformation  ex- 
clusively, to  justify  what  has  now  been  said  ?  Does  not 
the  system  tend  the  same  way  everywhere  ?  May  we  not 
see  nearer  home  a  growing  tendency  to  follow  in  the  same 
steps,  cherish  the  same  spirit,  teach  the  same  things,  impart 
the  same  wares,  and  adopt  the  same  Cushions? 

Besides  the  alleged  dependence  on  human  learning, 
much  might  be  affirmed  to  the  same  purpose  of  the  forms  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  appendages  and  worldly  alliances 
of  Christianity.  How  much  reliance,  for  example,  has  been 
placed  in  some  countries  on  the  secular  and  political  advan- 
tages of  a  connexion  of  church  and  state  ?  and,  generally, 
what  dependence  has  been  felt  on  the  style  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public  worship  ?  The 
feeling  is  common  that  a  tasteful  and  attractive  style  of 
architecture,  and  a  show  of  comfort  and  elegance  is  neces- 
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sary  to  conciliate  the  £ivourable  opinions  of  worldly  persons, 
make  Christianity  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
give  it  popular  influence. 

Rightly  viewed,  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  commended 
by  these  circumstantial  appendages,  which  the  magicians, 
astrolc^rs  and  soothsayers  of  paganism  can  imitate  and 
surpass,  would  better  commend  itself  by  its  spirit,  its  works 
of  love,  and  its  outward  tokens  of  the  humility  which  it  so 
prominently  inculcates. 

Should  any  one  imagine  that  the  preceding  observations 
are  intended  to  cast  contempt  upon  learning,  or  to  imply 
that  ministers  have  no  need  of  sound  education,  mental  disci- 
pline, and  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  he  would  be  quite 
mistaken.  With  theolo^cal  learning  in  its  proper  sphere  and 
applied  to  its  proper  objects,  there  is  no  more  occasion  of  con- 
troversy than  with  mechanics  or  agriculture ;  but  let  it  not 
usurp  the  place  or  o£S^ce  of  Christianity ;  let  not  the  meta- 
physics or  philosophy  of  religion  be  substituted  for  the  Gos- 
pel. Scholastic  learning  has  no  business  in  the  pulpit. 
And,  judging  firom  experience,  even  if  employed  on  the  ex- 
ternal eviaences,  philosophy  and  polemics  of  religion,  or  in 
the  hermeneutics,  the  dialectics,  or  any  other  of  its  number- 
less ramifications,  it  may  as  often  obscure  and  mystify,  as 
render  mote  evident  the  light  within.  The  facts,  assump- 
tions, testimonies,  doctrines,  precepts,  and  sanctions  of  the 
Grospel,  in  their  adaption  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  their 
power  to  produce  conviction,  and  their  tendency  to  reform 
and  purify,  are  as  much  superiour  to  any  of  the  forms  or 
applications  of  human  learning,  as  heaven  is  to  earth.  Let 
ministers  be  educated,  not  in  speculation  or  controversy,  not 
to  furnish  them  with  artificial  instruments  for  their  work, 
but  in  order  to  the  best  use  and  exertion  of  their  faculties  as 
pastors  and  teachers ;  let  them  attain  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  in  teaching  it,  leave 
all  extraneous  matters  out  of  view,  and  adhere  to  Uie  simple 
method  of  its  founder.  And  as  for  learning,  profound  biblical 
and  theological  learning,  let  such  and  so  many  men  be  set 
apart,  and  by  common  consent  devoted  to  it,  in  each  coun- 
try, as  the  intereste  of  the  church  demand,  or  as  those  inter- 
ests will  permit,  without  a  misapplication  of  any  of  the  time 
or  talents  required  for  the  practical  application  of  Christian- 
ity. For  ministers  generally  to  devote  themselves  at  plea- 
sure to  the  pursuits  of  learning,  can  be  no  more  right,  than  it 
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would  be  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to  other  extraneous 
pursuits. 

la  the  apostolic  age  all  dependence  on  human  learn- 
ing was  disavowed  and  rejected — all  use  of  learned  lan- 
guage, and  imitation  of  the  reigning  fashion  of  oratory, 
and  all  pride,  pomp  and  show  in  externals,  was  carefully 
avoided. 

The  facts,  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
revealed  in  the  simplest  lan^age,  and  men  ignorant  of  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  teach  the  Gospel  to  others, — 1st,  because  they  would 
deliver  it  in  the  same  simple  phrase  and  manner  in  which 
they  received  it;  2d,  because  from  the  state,  the  associations 
and  sympathies  of  their  own  minds,  they  were  qualified  to 
fall  in  with,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings existing  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  3d,  because  the 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel  under  their  administration  was  in  no 
hazard  of  being  ascribed  to  any  other  than  the  divine  influ- 
ence. 

Hence  the  method  by  which  our  Saviour  taught  them  to 
instruct  others.  He  went  about  through  all  the  villages 
preaching,  that  is  talking  to,  and  conversing  with,  all  who 
would  attend.  He  joined  individuals  and  companies  in  their 
journeys,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  water,  engaged  in  their 
secular  employments ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge 
they  possessed,  and  the  course  of  thoughts  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  he  engrafted  his  instructions  on  their 
cherished  feelings  and  associations)  and  by  narratives,  para* 
bles,  and  similes,  suggested  by  the  objects  immediately  in 
their  view,  held  up  before  their  minds  those  strong  and  vivid 
pictures  of  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  brief  story  of  his  mission. 

Paul,  whatever  might  have  been  the  use  of  his  previous 
learning,  in  his  relation  to  the  Jews  and  their  economy,  imi- 
tated this  example  in  his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  .  He 
says  to  the  Greeks  of  Corinth,  "  Christ  sent  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  of  none  effect ;  for  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness,  but  unto  us  which  are 
saved  it  is  the  power  of  God. — God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world>to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty,  and  low  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
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which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are  ;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence. — And  I,  when  I  came  to  you,  came 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto 
you  the  testimony  of  God  ;  for  I  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trem- 
bling, and  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enti- 
cing words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God. — I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  then  nei- 
ther is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. — We  are  labourers  together 
with  God.  Ye  are  God's  husbandry  ;  ye  are  God's  build- 
ing." Again  :  ''  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
by  all  means  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
that  I  may  be  partaker  thereof  with  you. — I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." 

The  example  of  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity most  clearly  indicates  as  proper  to  a  minister,  besides 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  a  spirit  of  supreme  self- 
devotement  to  its  service,  and  of  self-denial  with  respect 
to  all  other  objects  ;  an  aptness  to  teach,  comprising  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  of  the 
susceptibilities,  afifections,  passions,  habits  of  thought,  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  of  men,  a  capacity  to  ^ain  their  confi- 
dence, win  their  attention,  conciliate  their  regard,  and 
convey  to  their  minds  the  simple,  persuasive,  and  affecting 
truths  of  Christianity.  And  in  the  exercise  of  their  ofiice  it 
is  clearly  indicated,  that  they  should  in  their  temper  and 
conduct  exemplify  its  spirituality,  purity,  humility,  inoffen- 
siveness,  impartiality  and  universal  benevolence  ;  that  they 
should,  at  whatever  personal  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  adapt 
themselves  to  the  state  of  mind  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  avoiding  in  their  temper^  manners  and  habits,  every 
thing,  even  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  which  might 
offend,  alienate  or  prejudice  the  weakest  mind,  obscure 
their  exhibitions  of  the  Gospel  or  hinder  its  success,  and  that 
their  engrossing  and  chief  business  firom  day  to  day  should 
be  that  of  teachmg,  warning  and  exhortation,  in  conformity 
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with  the  command  of  Christ,  "  go  teach — disciple,  all  nations 
— every  creature." 

Perhaps  some  reader  may  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
because  there  were  no  books  or  means  of  instruction  in  gen- 
eral use  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  no  sufficient  places  for 
large  assemblies  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  hear  ser* 
mons,  his  method  and  that  of  the  apostles,  of  outdoor,  per- 
sonal and  fsimily  instruction^  was  very  proper  and  very 
necessary ;  but  not  so  in  the  present  age  of  schools,  books, 
and  church  edifices.  Shallow  as  this  view  of  the  case  is,  it 
has  probably  satisfied  many  a  one  to  waste  his  life  in  worse 
than  monkish  indolence,  dreaming  over  the  trash  and  gossip 
of  the  day,  and  being  in  earnest  only  on  such  themes  as 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  being  clothed,  while  nine  out 
often  of  the  human  race,  whatever  their  schools  and  boolos 
might  teach,  knew  nothing,  nay,  never  so  much  as  heard 
of  the  Gospel,  and  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  most  fiivour- 
ed  communities,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance 
of  Bibles  and  other  books,  had  no  idea  or  the  method  of  sal- 
vation, nor  any  sense  of  its  importance  to  themselves. 

The  method  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man,  in  his  susceptibilities,  affections,  and 
conscience  ;  and  while  the  race  continue  to  bring  the  same 
nature  and  qualities  into  the  world  with  them,  as  heretofore, 
it  will  be  just  as  applicable  and  as  necessary,  as  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  can  be  imparted  to  all  the  individuals 
of  any  community,  without  the  diligent  use  of  that  method, 
may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  a  schoolmaster,  being 
engaged  to  instruct  an  hundred  children  of  five  years  old 
and  upwards,  in  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  a  common  education,  should  attempt  to 
accomplish  his  object,  by  delivering  a  course  of  weekly  lec- 
tures, addressed  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  school,  instead 
of  dividing  them  into  proper  classes,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  constant,  laborious,  daily  task  of  teaching  each  individual 
and  each  class  separately. 

Surely,  words  need  not  be  multiplied  upon  this  subject. 
If  ministers  will  occasionally  drop  their  books  and  papers, 
and  look  out  from  their  conifortable  and  pleasant  libraries 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people  around  them,  they  will  dis- 
cover where  the  difficulty  lies.    Let  them  consider  how 
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small  a  number  out  of  one  or  two  thousand  residing  nearest 
to  them,  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  how  small  a  proportion  are  regularly  {Nresent  at  public 
worship ;  how  few  even  of  the  adults,  to  say  nothing  ct  the 
children,  usually  understand  or  give  any  earnest  attention 
to  the  sermons  which  are  addressed  to  them  ;  to  what  pro* 
portion  of  the  hearers  the  sermons  haye  no  appropriateness ; 
how  little  influence  of  the  public  serrices  extends  beyond 
the  hoar  or  the  place  in  which  they  are  performed.  Let 
them  minutely  survey  the  state  of  those  who  seklom  or  sever 
hear  preaching,  the  vagrant,  uncatechised  children,  the  reck* 
less  yonfli,  ana  the  varions  groups  of  poor,  infirm,  ignorant, 
miBied,  vicious,  sick,  without  hope  and  witboot  Goa  in  the 
world ;  and  tben  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  their  labours  ? 
what  are  their  discouragements?  what  is  it  that  undermines 
their  health  and  wears  them  out  T — and  let  them  seriously 
bring  it  home  to  liiemselves  to  perceive  and  feel  how  very 
limited  and  meagre  is  the  elkd  of  their  personal  agency  and 
influence  in  a  course  of  years,  even  supposmg  them  to  be 
cheered  once  and  again  by  a  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  finally, 
let  them  lay  it  to  heart  how  little  three  quarters  of  the  peo- 
ple around  them  are  much  the  better  for  their  agency,  talenrts, 
and  sacked  (Office. 

Ijet  them  also  contemplate  the  prospects  of  Christianity ; 
its  prospects  of  perpetual  and  universal  controversy  on  the 
present  plan  of  promoting  and  maintaining  it ;  its  prospects 
here  ana  in  other  Protestant  countries,  in  relation  to  Popery, 
and  aJl  the  forms  of  errour,  &naticism  and  delusion,  without 
and  within ;  and  its  prospects  in  relation  to  the  myriads 
of  the  heathen  world,  who  have  not  in  eighteen  hundred 
years  so  nrach  as  heard  of  its  existence. 

And  let  them  glance  at  ttie  prospects  of  society  in  respect 
to  social  order  and  domestic  quiet,  virtue,  security  and  hap- 
piness. All  experience  admonishes  us  that  mankind  in  the 
enjoyment  ol  liberty,  in  proportion  as  they  are  unblest  and 
unoontrouled  by  the  influence  of  moral  causes,  become  im- 
patient of  all  social  and  leral  restraint,  insensible  to  the 
value  of  their  blessings  and  advantages,  ungrateful,  supreme- 
ly sdfish,  and  hardened  in  depravi^.  This  downward 
eourse  of  licentiousness  is  accelerated  by  the  growing  and 
resistless  force  of  numbers ;  it  quickly  bursts  the  feeble  bar- 
riers which  oppose  it,  sets  law  at  defiance,  renders  life,  as 
well  as  property,  insecure,  and  inevitaMy  eikb  in  despotism: 
Vol.  n.  8 
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despotism  with  its  iron  rod,  its  intolerance,  and  all  its  known 
and  dreadful  evils,  is  welcomed  by  the  wisest  and  best,  at 
the  hands  of  military  heroes  or  aspiring  demagogues,  as  a 
refugp  from  anarchy.  There  is  no  security  for  any  com- 
munity against  this  course  of  things,  there  are  no  adequate 
means  of  security,  man's  wisdom  has  devised  none,  experi- 
ence furnishes  none,  God  has  provided  none, — except  the 
.Gospel.  Christianity,  and  that  alone,  furnishes  the  means, 
and  is  adequate  to  the  end.  No  other  religion,  no  system  of 
philosophy  or  politics,  no  combination  of  reason,  interest| 
imposture  and  superstition,  ever  has,  or  ever  can  reach  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  much  less  cure  it      The  roots  and 

Serms  of  the  disorder  are  in  the  heart,  and  all  other  reme- 
ies  besides  that  which  Christianity  offers,  do  but  increase 
the  evil.  But  this  remedy  neither  is,  nor  was  designed,  nor 
can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  effectual,  any  more  than  a 
prescription  of  medicine  to  a  community  infected  with  the 
pla^e,  except  it  be  applied  to  individual  cases. 

But  can  ministers  of  the  Gospel  obviate  the  difficulty  ? 
Can  they  supply  the  needful  instruction,  and  interpose  the 
requisite  instrumentality.  As  surely  as  Christianity  is  of 
God,  and  comprises  the  means  of  enlightening  and  saving 
the  world.  There  is  piety,  knowledge,  and  talent  enough 
in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  church,  if  employed  as  in  the  first 
age,  to  impart  the  essential  truths  of  the  Grospel  to  every 
JSuuily  on  earth  within  a  short  period.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  ministers  should,  as  men  and  Christians,  be  equal  to 
apostles,  to  effect  this;  nor  to  such  reformed  doctors  as 
Baxter,  though  a  few  such  might  sooner  change  the  face  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  necessary,  that,  humbly  depending  on 
Qod  alone  for  success,  they  should,  as  his  servants,  devote 
themselves  to  the  labour  of  teaching  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel  privately,  and  in  the  family,  as  well  as  from  the 
pulpit,  at  the  same  time  availing  themselves  of  all  possible 
aid  from  the  prayers  and  co-operation  of  the  church. 

Were  ministers,  having  acquired  a  suitable  education,  to 
devote  themselves,  the  chief  part  of  every  day,  to  the  in- 
struction of  individuals  and  families,  and  to  the  cultivation 
and  exercise  of  those  gifts  and  graces,  and  those  habits  of 
benevolence,  self-denial,  and  latour,  which  the  object  re- 
quires, they  surely  might,  by  their  own  direct  efforts,  and 
the  subordinate  assistance  of  the  laity,  bring  the  light  and 
influence  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  ihe  minds  of  several 
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thousand  times  as  many  people  as  they  can  on  the  plan 
generally  pursued. 

in  this  case,  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian  pastor  would 
not  be  required  for  the  instruction,  by  weekly  discourses,  of 
a  few  persons,  who  could  come  at  once  within  the  sound  of 
his  voice.  By  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
his  knowledge  of  their  religious  wants,  by  his  personal 
influence  and  example,  by  removing  their  prejudices,  resolv- 
ing their  doubts,  and  gainii^  tlieir  confidence,  by  enlisting 
their  83nnpathies,  and  awakening  their  hopes,  by  constantly 
plying  the  means  of  direct  instruction  and  persuasion  both 
privately  and  pubKcly,  and  by  directing  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  were  capable  of  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools,  and 
assistin£f  the  common  object  in  various  wa;^,  he  mi^ht  in- 
definitely widen  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Nor  would  any 
disorders  or  difficulties  result  firom  such  broad-cast  efforts; 
for  so  certainly  as  he  accomplished  his  object,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  he  gained  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  softening,  matt^hless  influence  of  die  Oospd  itself 
would  fall  upon  their  minds.  This  instrumentality,  brought 
into  contact  with  men's  minds,  is  provided,  designed,  and 
adapted,  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  to  supersede  other  influen- 
ces, and  to  restrain,  reform  and  sanctify.  And  why  should 
it  be  doubted  but  that  the  same  eflect  which  is  now  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  the  few  upon  whom  this  influence  is 
constantly  exerted,  would  be  co-extensive  with  any  enlarged 
applican'on  of  the  same  means. 

By  thus  bringing  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  its  testimonials  of  grace  and  love,  directly  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  fixing  them  in  their  associations  and  feelings, 
and  enforcing  them  by  example,  they  would  exert  a  mighty 
and  growing  influence.  Religion  would  be  re^rded  as  the 
one,  chief,  ah-important  concern,  both  for  the  life  that  now 
18,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Levity  and  vice  would  be 
checked.  The  people  would  feel  that  they  have  souls,  and 
that  their  eternal  destiny  was  at  issue.  Their  attention 
would  be  fixed  on  those  plain  and  unquestionable  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  concern  each  and  every  one  personally, 
and  not  on  the  jargon  of  scholastic  theology,  the  warfare  of 
party  zeal  and  passion,  or  the  solemn  trifling  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  any  sect.  A  book  of  heresy  or  infidelity, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  as  harmless  as  a  false 
flystem  of  arithmetic.    Such  association  of  religion  with  the 
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habitual  thougDts^  conversation,  and  employments  of  the 
people,  renewed  from  day  to  day,  and  cemented  by  their 
mutual  sympathies,  affections,  prayers  and  hopes,  would 
bring  their  temporal  and  worldly  concerns  to  a  due  subordi- 
nation! and  shield  and  fortify  them  against  counteracting 
influences,  asainst  the  efforts  of  heretics  and  fanatics,  and  the 
contagion  of  enthusiasm  and  delusion.  This  is  what  men 
need,  and  what  the  infinite  bounty  and  love  of  God  has 
provided  for  them,  to  engage,  controul  and  purify  their 
thoughts,  to  assuage  their  insupportable  afflictions,  to  satisfy 
the  deep  and  ^secret  yearnings  of  their  hearts,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  ydoe  of  sin  and  Satan,  to  raise  their  minds  from 
earth  to  heaven,  to  fill  them  with  love,  joy,  peace  and  hope, 
and  to  quench  the  terrours  of  death  and  the  grave. 

By  such  teaching  and  training,  men  come  to  feel  their 
dependence,  and  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  his  works, 
and  in  his  providence ;  their  pride,  stupidity,  and  unthank- 
fulness  BIO  rebuked ;  the  all-pervading  presence  and  agency 
of  their  constant  preserver  and  bene&ctor,  becomes  familiar 
to  their  minds  ;  and  they  are  awakened  to  the  claims  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  universal  obedience.  They  become  con- 
scientious, principled,  virtuous,  orderly,  usefiil,  happy  mem- 
bers of  society,  blest  in  their  &miUes,  and  in  all  their 
relations. 

Among  the  numerous  and  unquestionable  benefits  to  be 
expected  &om  this  method  of  Christian  intercourse  and  in- 
struction, those  which  respect  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  sacred  day,  claim  to  be  particularly  referred  to.  The 
use  of  this  method  would  signally  tend  to  prepare  both 
ministers  and  people  for  the  exercises  of  social  and  public 
worship,  and  to  secure  a  general  and  r^^ular  attenoance. 
If  the  daily  routine  of  private  teaching  rendered  the  people 
less  dependent  on  laboured  discourses  for  their  instruction, 
they  would  hear  more  simple  and  familiar  ones  with  tenfold 
interest ;  and  if  the  minister  studied  books  somewhat  less, 
he  would  learn  more  of  the  character,  state,  and  spiritual 
wants  of  his  flock,  the  operations  of  grace,  the  transcendant 
excellency  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  practical  value 
and  use  of  his  gifts,  talents,  and  personal  influence.  His 
speech  and  his  preaching,  would  proceed  from  the  fiilness 
of  his  heart  There  would  be  abroad,  among  the  people,  a 
common  religious  sentiment  and  feeling.  The  Lord's  day 
would  be  hallowed  in  their  associations  and  aifectiona. 
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They  would  meet  in  the  solemn  assembly,  not  as  a  mere 
formal  custom,  not  to  see  and  be  seen  of  each  other,  not  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity  in  hearing  and  criticising  a  literary 
essay,  not  to  pass  a  weary,  irksome,  sleepy  hour,  not  merely 
to  be  instructed  and  gratified ;  but  first,  and  chiefly,  to  wor* 
ship,  praise,  and  honour  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  mingle 
their  hearts  and  voices  in  the  ofiBices  of  devotion ;  and  in 
connexion  therewith  to  hear  the  gracious  words  of  his  own 
dictation  and  love,  and  to  behold  in  the  testimonies  of  his 
grace,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
be  changed  into  the  same  image. 

The  minister,  in  this  state  of  things,  would  live  in  the 
affections  of  his  people ;  they  would  be  his  joy  and  crown ; 
his  labours  among  them,  and  in  the  pulpit,  would  be  an  un- 
fiuling  source  of  the  highest  interest  and  delight ;  orthodoxy, 
instead  of  floating  in  the  brains,  or  raging  in  the  passions  of 
men,  would  rest  m  the  bosom,  and  be  guarded  by  the  law  of 
love.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  would  repose  together ;  the 
disorders  of  society  would  be  hushed ;  religion  would  reign 
in  the  actions  and  employments,  as  wdl  as  m  the  hearts  and 
devotions  of  men,  and  display  in  the  church,  and  all  the 
relations  of  life,  its  serene  and  heaven-born  excellence. 

This  method  would  likewise  promote  the  unity  of  the 
household  of  faith,  which  it  is  vam  and  hopeless  to  expect 
from  any  speculative  system.  This  method  addresses  itself  to 
the  heart  It  aims  to  produce  spiritual  and  practical  religion. 
It  is  homogeneous  wherever  applied.  With  instruction  it 
combines  example  and  influence;  and  with  doctrine,  mutual 
ibllowship,  prayers  and  good  works ;  and  lays  the  foundation  . 
of  union  in  the  afiections,  sympathies,  and  hopes. 

Will  not  nunisters  look  into  their  commission ;  and  sway- 
ed by  the  love  of  Christ,  rather  than  by  the  pride  of  learning 
and  the  canons  of  ecclesiastical  fioishion  and  prescription, 
will  they  not  prefer  the  fellowship  of  the  Great  Shepherd  in 
the  humble  service  of  teaching,  watching  over,  and  training 
the  respective  individuals  and  fiimilies  of  their  flocks?  Will 
they  not  make  it  their  object  to  reform  and  save  all  who  are 
within  their  reach,  and  thus  staunch  the  fountain  of  those 
evfls  which  ruin  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  and  those  out- 
ward exhibitions  of  depravity  which  alms  houses,  prisons, 
locks  and  bars,  penal  laws,  the  sword  of  magistracy,  educa- 
tion, and  all  the  devices  of  human  wisdom,  are  so  incompe- 
loittocure. 
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It  is  for  them  to  decide.  Let  them  veil  consider  the 
tendency  and  fruits  of  the  present  system,  and  soberly  cal- 
culate when,  under  its  influence,  it  is  likely  the  mass  of  the 
people,  here  and  throughout  the  world,  will  be  converted. — 
Let  them  consider  how  it  comes  under  this  system,  that  they 
are  so  generally  seized  with  indignation  and  alarm  when 
ihe  intellects  of  any  of  their  own  sect  are  infected  with  errour, 
and  get  out  of  the  traces  of  their  theory,  while  they  slumber 
over  the  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  impiety  of  the  undisci- 
pled  multitude  around  them.  Let  them  consider  where 
and  how  that  multitude  are  ever  to  be  reformed,  unless  some 
untitled  and  unpretending  servant  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Christ  shall  ^o  after  them,  instruct,  persuade  and 
gather  them  into  his  fold. 

Let  them  ask,  whether  it  is  right  for  them  to  lay  such 
stress  on  literary  acquisitions,  habits  of  study,  and  talents 
and  furniture  for  public  speaking,  in  those  whom  they  intro- 
duce into  the  sacred  ofiice ;  and  to  overlook  comparatively 
those  gifts  and  endowments  which  are  inwrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace?  whether  more  good  is  to  be  contemplated 
fit>m  a  learned,  studious,  aspiring,  eloquent,  graceful  youth, 
than  from  one  like  Brainard  on  the  opposite  extreme  of  hu- 
mility, self-abasement  and  spiritual-mindedness  ? 

L^t  them  ponder,  whether  it  requires  a  whole  life  of  study, 
with  a  thousand  extraneous  aids  and  helps,  to  understand 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  them  to  others ;  whether  it  is,  in  very  deed,  the 
Gospel  which  they  study,  or  any  thing  and  every  thing  else ; 
whether  all  the  attainments  of  literature  and  science  can 
supply  the  defect  of  habits  of  patient,  familiar,  colloquial 
intercourse,  sympathy,  and  fellowship  with  those  to  whom 
the  Gk>spel  is  to  be  imparted ;  and  whether  life  is  so  enduring 
and  so  cheap,  that  they  can  afford  to  spend  it  otherwise  than 
in  the  peculiar  and  laborious  duties  oi  their  office? 

Let  them  go  into  their  libraries,  and  see  what  proportion 
of  their  books  are  of  any  use  in  respect  to  the  true  end  ojf 
their  ministerial  office ;  how  many  do  but  serve  to  beguile 
their  thoughts  and  waste  their  time  ;  how  many  chill  their 
religious  smections,  and  engage  their  minds  on  questions 
foreign  to  their  proper  object ;  how  many  mie[ht  as  well  be 
dispensed  with  here,  as  in  heaven,  and  would  be  deemed 
worthless  trash  by  a  heart  at)sorbed  in  the  love  and  service 
of  God  ;  how  few  besides  their  Bibles  are  worthy  of  their 
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notice,  or  can  share  their  time  consistently  with  those  solemn 
doties  upon  which  depends  the  destiny  of  souls. 

Let  them  consider,  too,  that  if  any  reformation  takes 
place,  it  must  begin  with  them.  If  the  present  system  is 
persisted  in,  every  one  may  judge  for  himself,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  three  centuries,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
coarse  of  events  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Christendom. 
No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  judge  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  continued  controversy  between  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations, and  controversial  opposition  to  Popery,  infide- 
lity, and  other  forms  of  external  errour.  Even  should  some 
b^efit  result  to  a  portion  of  those  who  read  what  is  pub- 
lished, and  hear  what  is  said,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
enlightened  or  warned  against  delusion :  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  are  reached,  be  the  conflict  ever  so  sharp ;  and  if  the 
partisans  of  errour  can  but  have  an  unoccupied  field  of  such 
extent  to  work  in,  they  will  have  scope  enough :  and  if  by 
art,  industry,  and  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
they  can  turn  the  current  of  ignorance  and  wickedness 
a^nst  the  truths  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  the  com- 
bmed  powers  of  darkness  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  extinguish 
the  %ht  of  truth. 

If  any  change  takes  place,  by  which  the  course  of  reli- 
gious influence  and  effort  shall  be  differently  directed,  any 
change  by  which  the  Gospel  shall  be. applied,  after  the  pri- 
mitive manner,  to  the  people  generally,  and  the  wide  field 
of  the  world  be  thickly  sown  with  the  seed  of  the  word, — any 
change  by  which  a  just  exhibition  of  Christianity  shall  be 
made ;  it  must  be  wrought,  not  by  ignorant  pretenders,  irre- 
sponsible quacks,  fickle  entliusiasts,  puerile  novices,  vision- 
ary speculatists,  or  disorderly  fanatics,  but  by  sound,  duly 
educated,  and  duly  authorized  ministers. 

But  what  will  it  avail  even  for  such  to  lament  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Lord's  day,  and  inculcate  its  due  observance, 
if  they  fail  most  scrupulously  to  hallow  it  themselves  under 
all  circumstances,  at  home  and  abroad  1  What  will  it  avail 
if  they  periodically  urge  their  people  to  be  prayerful  and 
heavenly  minded,  to  subordinate  the  world  to  their  eternal 
interests,  to  be  frriitful  of  good  works,  and  to  let  their  liehts 
shine  before  others,  if  they  themselves  who  are  devotea  as 
Nazarites  to  God,  are  wanting  in  respect  to  any  thing  which 
they  inculcate?  What  will  all  their  elaborate  preaching 
vmi  against  the  mote  constant,  more  urgent  and  more  skil- 
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fell  influence  of  the  world,  of  unsubdued  passions,  and  the 
devices  of  the  adversaYy,  unless  their  public  efforts  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  private  teaching  and  exhortation,  and  by  a 
daily  exhibition  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  of  their 
own  blameless  example?  To  what  purpose  will  be  any 
alarm  they  may  feel  on  account  of  heresies,  vice,  social  and 
political  disorder,  mobs  and  riots,  if  they  do  nothing  more 
than  has  heretofore  been  done,  to  extend  the  influence  of 
moral  restraints,  by  teaching  and  applying  the  Grospel  to 
the  youn^,  the  unlettered,  and  as  flur  as  possible,  to  every 
individual? 

There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  Physician  there.  But 
who  can,  or  ought  to  apply  the  remedy,  besides  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  whose  office  it  is,  and  who  are  author- 
ized and  set  apart  for  this  express  purpose?  In  short, 
what  is  to  be  expected  Or  hoped,  in  the  best  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  respect  to 
religion,  even  in  this  favoured  land,  unless  God's  method  of 
enlightening,  reforming,  and  saving  men,  be  duly  applied ; 
unless  the  means  whicn  he  has  provided,  and  with  which 
he  co-operates,  are  universally  employed? 

When  our  Lord  ascended  up  on  high,  he  received  gifts 
lor  men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God 
mi^ht  dwell  among  them.  And  he  gave  some  apostles, 
ana  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers,  for  the  perfi^ing  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ 
Now,  God  dwells  with  men  by  his  Spirit.  The  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  giving  efficacy  to  the  Gospel,  and  perfectii^ 
the  object  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  is  the  great 
promise  of  the  New  Testament  On  this,  all  the  success 
and  all  the  hopes  of  Ghristianity  depend.  But  it  is  neoes- 
sary  that  this  dependence  should  be  rec<^nissed,  acknowl- 
edged, and  felt ;  that  the  Gospel  should  be  so  ministered 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  by  which  its  effects  are 
produced  may  be  seen  and  known  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
men ;  that  the  preaching  and  inculcation,  in  whatever  way, 
of  its  truths,  should  be  regarded  as  a  simple  mstmmentality, 
like  that  of  planting  and  watering  seeds  of  grain,  employed, 
in  conformity  with  the  Divine  appointment,  in  perfect  de- 
pendence on  the  co-operation  Of  this  superiour  agency.  All 
reliance  on  any  thing  else  is  wholly  repugnant  to  die  sub- 
ject   All  pomp  and  circumstance,  all  show  of  learning  and 
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sobtility,  all  pride  and  adulation,  all  atriib  and  conlentioB, 
in  this  matter,  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  insensibility,  indo- 
lence, negligence,  selfishness  or  ercoar.  Where  these  things 
am,  there  may  be  much  to  please  the  eye  and  Ae  ear,  much 
to  quiet  the  consciences,  and  gratify  the  feelings  of  the 
worldly-minded,  much  of  every  thing  except  die  presence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  Where  these  things  are  ]iiterp(»ed,  they 
adze  the  imagination,  and  arrest  me  attention,  so  that 
vhalsver  of  truth  is  preached  becomes  unfiruitfol.  It  does 
not  take  hold  of  the  mind.  The  case  may  be  coomared  to 
ttiat  of  a  husbandman  who,  before  scattering  his  seed,  should 
spread  over  the  ground  a  thick  coating  of  salt,  or  who 
lAould  envelope  the  seed  itself  in  some  destructive  compo- 
sition. 

The  gracious  preasnce  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be 
anticipated  where  it  is  sought  with  cordial  and  mlense  desire, 
and  where  the  proper  insbromentality  is  employed,  in  perfect 
reliance  on  His  influence,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
weakness  and  insigniftcanoe  of  those  who  interpose  this 
instrumentality,  and  their  entire  and  constant  dependence 
on  Him  for  wisdom  and  grace,  right  apprehensions  of  the 
truth,  and  preservation  firam  errour ;  where  it  is  employed, 
not  with  ostentation,  dogmatism,  or  intolerance,  but  with 
meekness  and  fear ;  where  the  teacher  feels  himself  to  be 
but  a  worm  of  the  dust,  an  earthen  vessel,  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  immeasurable  distance  between  him,  as  a 
creature  ignorant  and  imperfect,  and  the  glorious  author 
and  aui^rter  of  the  Gospel ;  where  it  is  employed  under  a 
deep  conviction  ^t  it  will  be  a  savor  of  life,  or  of  death,  to 
the  hearers,  and  that  the  results  will  depend  essentially  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  executes  his  trust 

Solemn  and  momentous  office !  Ministers  are  ambas- 
ssdois  fear  Christ,  comniiissiooed  to  treat  with  guilty  men  in 
ffis  name,  pcoposing  lus  terms  of  pardon  and  peace,  and 
pmying  them,  in  ms  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God«  But 
they  go  under  the  a^is  of  his  almighty  power ;  and  while 
they  abide  by  his  instructions,  ana  devote  themselves  to 
die  duties  of  dieir  mission,  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  allegiance 
ai^  perfect  dependence,  he  will  be  with  them,  protect  them, 
and  maintain  his  cause.  Nor  will  be  shut  them  up  either 
lo  ^oom  and  discouragement,  or  to  any  earthly  sources  of 
ehee^ilness  and  joy.  ]%  has  set  them  an  example,  not  in- 
deed of  seclusion  and  x^nmo,  but  ci  labour, 
YoL.  n.  4 
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and  love,  the  imitation  of  which,  while  it  will  require  their 
utmost  dili^nce,  the  constant  exercise  of  their  best  affeo- 
tions,  and  the  use  of  all  their  gifts  and  talents,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  usefulness,  will  be  to  them  an  unfailing  source 
of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  happiness.  He  went  about 
doing  good  both  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  especiall7 
to  the  poor,  ignorant,  afflicted,  and  miserable.  He  calls 
them  to  follow  in  his  steps ;  reminds  them  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  admonishes  them  that 
the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above 
his  Lord. 

That  the  method  which  has  been  insisted  on  is  no 
where  impracticable,  is  evident  from  what  Baxter  was  the 
means  of  accomplishing. under  the  most  discourasfing cir- 
cumstances, while  he  was  emaciated  and  borne  down  by 
sickness  and  in&rmity,  and  believed  it  his  duty,  in  additicm 
to  his  pastoral  labours,  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  writing 
for  the  public. 

On  his  first  settlement  at  Kidderminister,  which  was  in 
the  disturbed  and  fiinatical  period  of  Cromwell,  when  the 
country  was  distracted  with  every  species  of  political  vio- 
lence and  religious  controversy,  ^'he  found  the  place," 
according  to  his  biographer,  "like  a  piece  of  dry  and  barren 
earth,  overrun  with  ignorance  and  vice.  Immorality,  and 
opposition  to  the  Grospel,  prevailed  among  all  classes.  His 
doctrine  was  unpalatable,  his  manner  of  life,  and  hostility  to 
vice  and  irreligion  in  every  form,  still  more  so.  But  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing,  and  the  blessing  of  Ood  on 
his  labours,  he  overcame  all  their  prejudices,  and  produced 
universal  love  and  veneration,  and  the  place  became  rich  in 
all  the  fruits  of  righteousness." 

In  his  own  personal  narrative,  after  an  account,  among 
other  things,  of  his  feeble  health,  he  says.  "  I  shall  next 
record,  to  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer,  the  comfortable  em- 
ployment and  success  which  he  vouchsafed  me  during  my 
abode  at  Kidderminister,  under  all  these  weaknesses.  And 
first,  I  will  mention  my  employment ;  second,  my  successes; 
and  third,  those  advantages  by  which  under  God  they  were 
procured," 

"  Before  the  wars,  I  preached  twice  each  Lord's  day ; 
but  afterwards  but  once,  and  once  on  every  Thursday,  be- 
sides occasional  sermons.  Every  Thursday  evening,  my 
neighbours  who  were  most  desirous,  and  had  opportunityi 
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met  at  my  house,  and  there  one  of  them  repeated  the  ser- 
mon ;  afterwards  they  proposed  what  doubts  any  of  them 
bad  about  the  sermon,  or  any  other  case  of  conscience,  and 
I  resolved  their  doubts.  Last  of  all,  I  caused  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another  of  them  to  pray,  to  exercise 
them ;  and  sometimes  I  prayed  with  them  myself;  which, 
besides  sin^ng  a  psalm,  was  all  they  did.  Once  a  week, 
also,  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  not  fit  to  pray  in 
80  great  an  assembly,  met  among  a  few  more  privately, 
where  they  spent  three  hours  in  prayer  together.  Every 
Saturday  night,  they  met  at  some  of  their  houses,  to  repeat 
the  sennou  of  the  former  Lord's  day,  and  to  pray  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  following  day.  Once  in  a  few 
weeks  we  had  a  day  of  humiliation,  on  one  occasion  or  an- 
other. Two  days  every  week,  my  assistants  and  myself 
took  fourteen  &milies  between  us,  for  private  catechising 
and  conference ;  be  gomg  through  the  parish,  and  the  town 
coming  to  me.  I  fij^  heard  them  recite  the  words  of  the 
catechism,  and  then  examined  them  about  the  sense ;  and, 
lastly,  urged  them,  with  all  possible  engaging  reason,  and 
vehemency,  to  answerable  affections  and  practice.  If  any 
of  them  were  stalled  through  ignorance  or  bashfulness,  I 
forbore  to  press  them  any  further  to  answers,  but  made 
them  hearers,  and  either  examined  others,  or  turned  all  into 
instruction  and  exhortation.  I  spent  about  an  hour  with 
each  family,  and  admitted  no  others  to  be  present ;  lest 
bashfulness  should  make  it  burthensome,  or  any  should  talk 
of  the  weaknesses  of  others." 

''  Besides  all  this,  I  was  forced,  five  or  six  years,  by  the 

Cle's  necessity,  to  practise  physic.  A  common  pleurisy 
,  ^«ning  one  year,  and  no  physician  being  near,  I  was 
forced  to  advise  them,  to  save  their  lives ;  and  I  could  not 
afierwaiids  avoid  the.importunity  of  the  town  and  country 
round  about.  Because  I  never  once  took  a  penny  of  any 
one,  I  was  crowded  with  patients." 

''  But  all  these  my  labours  (except  my  private  conference 
wkh  the  families),  even  preaching  and  preparing  for  it,  were 
but  ray  recreation,  and  as  it  were  the  work  of  my  spare 
hours;  for  my  writings  were  my  chief  daily  labour ;  which 
yet  went  the  more  slowly  on,  that  I  never  one  hour  had  an 
aoianuensis  to  dictate  to,  and  especially  because  my  weak- 
ness took  up  so  much  of  my  time.  All  the  pains  that  my 
infirmities  ever  brought  upon  me,  were  never  half  so  griev* 
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oos  an  afftictioB,  as  the  unavoidable  loss  of  time  which  they 
occasioned.  I  could  not  bear,  through  the  weakness  of  my 
stomach,  to  rise  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
afterwards  not' till  much  later ;  and  some  infirmities  I  labour- 
ad  under,  made  it  above  an  hour  before  I  could  be  dressed." 

'<  Every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month,  was  our  monthly 
meeting  for  parish  discipline ;  and  every  first  Thursday  of 
the  month,  was  the  minister's  meeting  for  discipline  and  dis- 
putation." 

"For  ever  blessed  be  the  Gk>d  of  my  mercies,  who 
brought  me  from  the  grave,  and  gave  me,  after  wars  and 
sickness,  fourteen  years'  liberty  in  such  sweet  emplojrment ! 
How  strange,  that  in  times  of  usurpation,  I  had  all  this 
mercy  and  happy  freedom ;  when  under  our  rightful  kinst 
and  governour,  I,  and  many  hundreds  more,  are  silenced, 
and  laid  by  as  broken  vessels,  and  suspected  and  vilified  as 
scarce  to  be  tolerated  to  live  privately  and  quietly  in  the 
Idndl  How  mysterious  that  God  should  make  days  of 
licentiousness  and  disorder  under  an  usurper,  so  freat  a 
mercy  to  me,  and  many  a  thousand  more,  [non-conformists 
under  the  second  Charles,]  who,  under  the  lawful  govem- 
ours  which  they  desired,  and  in  the  days  when  order  is  said 
to  be  restored,  do  sit  in  obscurity  and  unprofitable  silence, 
or  lie  in  prisons ;  while  all  of  us  are  accounted  as  the  scum, 
and  sweepings,  or  off-scourings  of  the  earth." 

'^  I  have  mentioned  my  secret  and  acceptable  employ- 
tnent ;  let  me,  to  the  praise  of  my  gracious  Lord,  acquaint 
you  with  some  of  my  success." 

"  My  public  preaching  met  with  an  attentive,  dili^nt 
auditory.  Having  broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition 
of  the  rabble  before  the  wars,  I  found  them  afterwaras  tract- 
able and  unprejudiced.  Before  I  entered  into  the  ministry, 
Ood  blessed  my  private  conference  to  the  conversion  of 
some,  who  remain  firm  and  eminent  in  holiness,  to  this  day ; 
but  then,  and  in  the  beginning  of  my  ministry,  I  was  wont 
to  number  them  as  jewels ;  but  since  then  I  could  not  keep 
any  enumeration  of  them.  The  congregation  was  usually 
fiili,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  build  five  galleries  after  my 
coming  thither ;  the  church  itself  being  very  capacious,  and 
the  most  commodious  and  conrenient  that  ever  I  was  in. 
Our  private  meetings  also  were  full.  On  the  Lord's  days 
there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  ia  the  streets;  but  yoa 
might  hear  a  hundred  fiunilies  singing  psalms,  and  repeatiiig 
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sermoiifli  as  you  pasted  through  Ihent  In  a  word,  when  I 
came  thither  first,  there  was  about  one  fitmily  in  a  street 
tibat  worshipped  God,  and  called  en  his  name,  and  when  I 
eame  away,  there  were  some  streets  where  there  was  not 
one  poor  &mily  in  the  side  that  did  not  so ;  atkl  that  did 
not,  by  professm^  serious  godliness,  give  us  hopes  of  their 
sincerity.  And  m  those  families  which  were  the  worst, 
being  inns  and  ale-houses,  usually  some  persons  in  each 
bouse  did  seem  to  be  religious." 

^  Though  our  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
so  ordered  as  disfdeased  many,  who  kept  away,  we  had  six 
hundred  that  were  oomnAinicants,  of  whom  there  were  not 
twelre  that  I  had  not  good  hopes  of,  as  to  their  sincerity. — 
I  hope  there  were  also  many  who  had  the  fear  of  God,  that 
came  not  to  our  communion  in  the  sacrament;  some  of 
them  beine  kept  off  by  husbands,  by  parents,  by  masters, 
and  some  dissuaded  by  men  that  differed  from  us." 

''  When  I  set  upon  personal  conference  with  each  &mi- 
ly,  and  catechising  them,  there  were  very  few  fiunilies  in  all 
the  town  that  refc^ed  to  come ;  and  those  few  were  beggars 
at  the  town's  ends,  who  were  so  ignorant  that  they  were 
ashamed  it  should  be  manifest.  Few  &milies  went  from 
me  without  some  tears,  or  seemingly  serious  promises  of  a 
godly  life.  Some  of  the  poor  never  did  competently  under- 
stand the  body  of  divinity.  Some  of  them  were  so  able 
in  prayer,  that  very  few  ministers  did  match  them  in  order 
and  foiness,  and  apt  expressions,  and  holy  oratory,  with 
fervency.  Abundance  of  them  were  able  to  pray  very  laud- 
aUy  with  their  families^  or  with  others.  The  temper  of 
thJr  minds,  and  the  innocency  of  their  lives,  were  much 
more  laudable  than  their  parts.  The  professors  of  serious 
godliness  were  generally  of  very  bumble  minds,  and  car* 
xiage ;  of  meek  and  quiet  behaviour  unto  others  i  and  of 
Uamelessness  and  innocency  in  their  conversation." 

He  then  speaks,  of  his  occasional  labours  in  other  places, 
and  his  endeavours  with  bis  brethren  in  the  ministry,  of 
whom  he  says,  ^' When  I  attempted  also  to  brin^  them  all 
conjointly  to  the  work  of  catechising  and  instructing  every 
femily  by  itself,  I  feund  a  ready  consent  in  most,  and  per- 
fefmanoe  in  many." 

"Imust  here,  then,  to  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer,  set 
up  diis  pillar  of  ranembrance,  even  to  bis  praise  who  hath 
sn^loyed  me  so  many  years  in  so  comfortable  a  work. 
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such  encoaraging  success.  Ob,  what  am  I,  a  worthless 
worm,  not  only  wanting  academical  honours,  but  much  of 
that  furniture  which  is  needfiil  to  so  high  a  work,  that  God 
should  thus  abundantly  encourage  me,  when  the  reverend 
instructors  of  my  youth  did  Ia£)ur  fifty  years  together  in 
one  place,  and  could  scarcely  say  they  had  converted  one 
or  two  in  their  parishes !  And  the  greater  was  the  mercy, 
because  I  was  naturally  of  a  discouraged  spirit ;  so  that  if 
I  had  preached  one  year,  and  seen  no  fruits  of  it,  I  should 
hardly  have  forborne  running  away,  like  Jonah;  but  should 
have  thought  that  God  called  me  not  to  that  place." 

"  Having  related  my  comfortable  success  in  this  place,  I 
shall  next  tell  you  by  what  and  liow  many  advantages  this 
was  effected,  under  that  ^race  which  worketh  by  means, 
though  with  a  free  diversity.  I  do  it  chiefly  for  their  sakes, 
who  would  know  the  means  of  other  men's  experiments,  in 
mans^ng  ignorant  and  sinful  parishes." 

"  The  advantage  was,  that  I  came  to  a  people  who  never 
had  any  awakening  ministry  before,  but  a  fe«(r  formal^  cold 
sermons  fi^m  the  curate — ^and  doing  all  in  bodily  weakness, 
as  a  dying  man,  my  soul  was  the  more  easily  brought  to  se- 
riousness, and  to  preach  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men. 
For  drowsy  formality  and  contumaciousness,  doth  but  stupify 
the  hearers,and  rock  them  asleep.  It  must  be  serious  preach- 
ing, which  will  render  men  serious  in  hearing  ana  obey- 
ing it." 

'<  Another  advantage  which  I  had,  was  the  acceptation  of 
my  person  among  the  people.  Though,  to  win  estimation  and 
love  to  ourselves  onlv,  be  an  end  that  none  but  proud  men 
and  hjrpocrites  intend,  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  grate- 
fulness of  the  person  doth  ingratiate  the  message,  and  greatly 
prepareth  the  people  to  receive  the  truth." 

'^  Another  advantage  which  I  had,  was  the  zeal  and  diU- 
geqce  of  the  godly  people  of  the  place.  They  thirsted  after 
me  salvation  of  their  neighbours,  and  were  in  private  my 
assistants,  and  being  dispersed  through  the  town,  were  ready 
in  almost  all  companies  to  repress  seducing  words,  and  to 
justify  godliness,  convince,  reprove,  and  exhort  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  needs ;  as  also  to  teach  them  how  to  pray ;  and 
to  help  them  to  sanctify  the  Lord's  day.  •  For  those  people 
who  had  none  in  their  mmilies  who  could  pray,  or  repeat  the 
sermons,  went  to  their  next  neighbour's  house  who  could  do 
it,  and  joined  with  them ;  so  that  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
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ablest  mea  in  each  street  were  filled  with  them  that  could  do 
nothing,  or  little,  io  their  own." 

'^  Their  holy,  humble,  blameless  liyes,  were  alao  a  great 
advantage  to  me.  The  malicious  people  could  not  say,  your 
professors  here  are  as  proud  and  covetous  as  any ;  but  the 
blameless  lives  of  godly  people  did  shame  opposers,  and  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  many  were  won 
by  their  good  conversation." 

"  Our  unity  and  concord  were  a  great  advantage  to  us ; 
and  our  freedom  from  those  sects  and  heresies,  with  which 
many  other  places  were  infected." 

"Our  private  meetings  were  a  marveUous  help  to  the 
propagating  of  godliness,  for  thereby  truths  that  slipped 
away,  were  recalled,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  people's  minds 
naaewedj  and  good  desires  cherished.  Their  knowledge, 
also,  was  much  increased  by  them,  and  the  younger  sort 
learned  to  pray  by  frequently  hearing  others.  I  had,  also, 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  their  case ;  for  if  any  were 
touched  and  awakened  in  public,  I  should  frequently  see 
them  drop  into  our  private  meetings.  Idle  meetings  and 
loss  of  time  were  greatly  prevented;  and  so  £ir  were  we 
from  being  by  this  in  danger  of  schism,  or  divisions,  that  it 
was  the  principal  means  to  prevent  them ;  for  here  I  was 
usually  present  with  them,  answering  their  doubts,  silencing 
objections,  and  moderating  them  in  all." 

^  Another  help  to  my  success,  was  the  small  relief  which 
my  low  estate  enabled  me  to  afford  the  poor ;  though  the 
place  was  reckoned  at  near  two  hundred  poimds  per  annum, 
there  came  but  ninety  pounds,  and  sometimes  only  eighty 
pounds  to  me.  In  giving  the  little  I  had,  I  did  not  enquire 
irtiether  they  were  good  or  bad,  if  they  asked  relief;  for  the 
bad  had  souls  and  bodies  that  needed  charity  most.  And 
tfns  truth  I  will  speak  to  the  encouragement  of  the  charita- 
Ue,  that  what  little  money  I  have  now  by  me,  I  got  it  almost 
all,  I  scarce  know  how,  at  that  time  when  I  gave  most." 

^'  Another  furtherance  of  my  work,  was  the  books  which 
I  wrote,  and  gave  away  among  them.  Of  some  small  books, 
I  gave  each  mmily  one,  and  ofthe  bigger,  I  gave  fewer ;  and 
every  fiunily  that  was  poor,  and  had  not  a  Bible,  I  gave  a 
BiUeto." 

*^  God  made  use  of  my  practice  of  physic  among  them 
also,  as  a  very  great  advantage  to  my  ministry ;  for  they  that 
eaxed  not  for  meir  souls,  did  love  their  lives,  and  care  for 
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their  bodies ;  and  by  this  they  were  made  almost  as  obser* 
vant,  as  a  tenant  is  of  his  landlord.  Sometimes  I  could  see 
before  me  in  the  church,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, whose  lives  God  had  made  me  the  means  to  save, 
or  to  recover  their  health;  and  doing  it  for  nothing,  so 
obliged  them,  that  they  would  readily  hear  me." 

'<  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me,  that  there  were^  at  last, 
few  that  were  bad,  but  some  of  their  ovm  relations  were  con- 
verted. Many  children  did  God  work  upon  at  fourteen,  fif- 
teen, or  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  did  marvellously  re- 
concile the  minds  of  the  parents,  and  elder  sort,  to  godliness. 
They  that  would  not  hear  me,  would  hear  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  that  before  could  have  talked  against  godliness, 
would  not  hear  it  spoken  against  it,  when  it  waa  their  chil- 
dren's case.  Many  who  would  not  be  brought  to  it  tiofoat- 
selves,  were  proud  that  they  had  understanding,  religious 
ehUdren ;  and'  we  had  some  old  persons  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  are,  I  hope,  in  Heaven;  and  the  conversion  of 
their  own  children,  was  the  chief  means  to  overcome  their 
prejudices,  and  old  customs,  and  conceits." 

<<  Another  great  help  to  my  success,  at  last,  was  the  fer- 
merly  described  work  of  personal  conference  with  every 
femily  apart,  with  catechising  and  kiatructkig  them.  That 
which  was  spoken  to  them  peraonaUffy  and  which  put  them 
sometimes  upon  answers,  awakened  their  attention,  and  Was 
easier  applied  than  public  preachmg,  and  seemed  to  do  much 
more  upon  themJ'^ 

<<  Another  advantage  whieh  I  found  to  my  sucoess,  was, 
by  ordering  my  doctrine  to  them  in  a  suitableness  to  tfie 
main  end,  and  yet  so  as  might  suit  their  dispositions  and 
diseases.  The  things  which  I  daily  opened  to  them,  and 
with  greatest  impoitunity  laboured  to  imprint  upon  their 
minds,  were  the  ^reat  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
contained  in  their  baptismal  covenant — even  a  right  know- 
ledge and  belief  of,  and  subjection  and  love  to,  God  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  love  to  all  men,  and 
concord  with  the  church,  and  one  another.  I  did  so  daily  in- 
culcate a  knowledge  of  God  our  Creator,  Bedeem^ ,  and 
Sanctifier ;  love  and  obedience  to  God,  unity  with  the  church 
catholic,  and  love  to  men,  and  the  hope  of  life  eternal ;  ihat 
these  w«re  the  matter  of  their  daily  oogitationa  and  dis- 
courses, and,  indeed,  their  religion." 

« Another  thing  that  helped  me  was^my  not  meddling  with 
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tithes  or  worldly  business,  whereby  I  had  my  whole  timei 
except  what  sickness  deprived  me  of,  for  my  auty ;  and  my 
mina  more  free  from  entanglements  than  else  it  would  have 
been ;  and  also,  I  escaped  the  offending  of  the  people,  and 
conteodinjf  by  any  lawsuits  with  them.  Three  or  four  of. 
my  neighbours  managed  all  those  kinds  of  business,  of 
whom  I  never  took  account ;  and  if  any  one  refused  to  pay 
his  tithes,  if  he  was  poor,  I  ordered  them  to  forgive  it  him." 

To  these  brief  extracts,  the  addition  of  some  remarlm  of 
Mr.  Orme,  in  his  life  of  their  author,  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
oqxtable; 

^  The  secret  of  his  success,  Baxter  has  disclosed  to  us 
in  the  most  fiuthful  and  interesting  manner.  While  we  ad- 
mire the  grace  of  God,  which  so  abundantly  rested  upon  his 
labours,  we  cannot  but  notice  at  the  same  time,  the  extraor- 
dinary suitableness  and  adaptation,  both  of  the  instrument 
himself,  and  of  the  means  which  he  employed,  in  the  work  he 
was  honoured  to  accomplish. 

"  Abstracting  all  the  temporary  and  local  circumstances 
to  which  Baxter  adverts  as  favourable  to  his  success,  the 
simplicity  and  intense  ardour  of  his  preaching,  demand  our 
notice.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
to  rouse  the  careless,  and  to  build  up  the  &ithful.  He  sought 
out  acceptable  words,  but  he  had  neither  time  nor  taste  for 
making  what  are  called  fine  sermons ;  he  studied  point,  not 
brilliancy.  His  object  was  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  convince ; 
not  to  excite  admiration  of  himself,  but  to  procifre  the  recep- 
tion of  his  message.  He  never  aimed  at  drawing  attention 
to  the  preacher,  but  always  at  fixing  it  at  home,  or  guiding 
it  to  Christ.  He  never  '^  courted  a  ^n,"  when  he  mieht 
have  '^  wooed  a  soul ;"  or  plaved  witn  the  fancy,  when  lie 
dionld  have  been  depicting  the  heart.  His  subjects  were 
always  the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  man, — ^the  creeo,  the  commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer— or,  accordinj?  to  his  own  simple  definition  of  them, 
— the  things  to  be  beueved — the  things  to  be  done — and  the 
things  to  te  desired.  These  were  the  leading — ^indeed,  the 
only  topics  of  his  ministry.  Into  these  he  entered  with  all 
the  intense  ardour  of  his  acute,  and  deeply  impressible 
mind.  He  never  spoke  like  a  man  who  was  indifierent 
whether  his  audience  felt  what  he  said,  or  considered  him 
in  earnest  on  the  subject  I£s  eye,  his  action,  his  every 
word  were  expressive  of  deep  and  impomoned  earnestness, 
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that  his  hearers  might  be  saved.  His  was  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order ;  not  the  eloquence  of  nicely  selected  words, 
or  the  felicitous  combination  of  terms  and  phrases,  or  the 
music  of  exquisitely  balanced  periods,  fthou^  these  proper- 
*  ties  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  Baxters  discourses,)  but  the 
eloquence  of  the  most  important  truths,  vividly  apprehended, 
and  energetically  delivered.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  a  soul 
burning  with  ardent  devotion  to  God,  and  inspired  with  the 
deepest  compassion  for  men;  on  whom  the  powers  of  the 
worlds  of  darkness  and  of  light,  exercised  their  mighty  in- 
fluence ;  and  spoke  through  his  utterances  all  that  was  tre- 
mendous in  warning,  ancl  all  that  was  delightful  in  invita- 
tion and  love.  He  was  condescending  to  the  ignorant,  faith- 
fill  to  the  self-righteous  and  careless,  tender  to  the  timid  and 
afflicted ;  in  a  word,  as  a  preacher,  he  became  all  things  to 
all  men,  if,  by  any  means,  he  mi^ht  save  some.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  man  should  labour  in  vain. 

''  Another  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  ministerial  con- 
duct of  Baxter,  was  his  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing 
which  might  prejudice  his  hearers  against  him,  and  his 
diligent  cultivation  of  whatever  was  likely  to  gain  their 
favour,  or  secure  their  impartial  attention.  No  one  could 
be  less  of  a  man-pleaser  than  he  was ;  for  apart  from  pro- 
moting the  object  of  his  ministry,  he  was  regardless  of 
human  frown  or  favour.  But  he  considered  nothing  un- 
important which  either  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success,  or 
was  likely  to  promote  it.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  his  tithes ; 
his  remaming  unmarried ;  his  practising  physic ;  his  libe- 
rality to  the  poor;  his  distribution  of  books,  d^c,  were  all 
intended  to  be  subservient  to  his  great  work.  The  gainimc 
of  souls  to  Christ  was  the  only  object  for  which  he  livecL 
Hence,  amidst  the  seeming  variety  of  his  pursuits  and 
engagements,  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  design.  His 
ruling  and  controuling  principle,  was  the  love  of  his 
Master,  producing  the  desire  of  a  full  and  faithfiil  discharge 
of  his  duty,  as  his  approved  minister.  This  was  the  centre, 
around  which  every  thing  moved,  and  by  which  every 
thing  in  his  circumstances  and  character  was  attracted  or 
repelled.  This  gave  unity  to  all  his  plans,  and  constituted 
the  moral  force  of  all  his  actions.  It  gave  enlightened 
energy  to  his  zeal,  exquisite  tenderness  to  his  persuasions ; 
warmth  and  fervency  to  his  admonitions.  It  poured  over 
all  his  public  and  private  ministrations  that  holy  unction, 
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which  diffused  its  fragrance,  spieading  its  bland  aiid  x^ 
freshing  influences  all  arouinL 

^  A  third  point  worthy  of  observation  in  his  ministry,  is, 
that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  pulpit,  or  considered  as  dis- 
diarged  in  the  parlour.  The  blow  which  he  aimed  at  the 
mass  in  public,  was  followed  by  suecessive  strokes  address- 
ed to  the  individuals  in  private.  The  congregation  was 
not  permitted  to  forget,  during  the  week,  what  they  had 
been  taught  on  the  Sabbath.  The  man  who  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  crowd,  or  who  might  have  sheltered  himsdf 
under  the  exceptions  which  belong  to  a  general  address, 
was  singled  out,  convicted,  and  shut  up  to  the  faith,  or  left 
to  bear  &e  stiogs  of  an  instructed  and  alarmed  conscience. 
The  young  were  instructed  and  led  on ;  the  strong  were 
taught  to  minister  to  the  weak :  and  the  prayers  of  many  a 
holy  band,  at  once  strengthened  the  hands  of  their  ministeri 
and  ^girded  each  other  for  the  race  divine."  This  was 
truly  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and  promoting  in 
his  congregation  the  grand  objects  and  aims  of  the  fe]k)w- 
ship  of  Christianity. 

"  When  we  thus  connect  the  public  talents  and  private 
character  of  Baxter,  the  energy  and. point  of  his  pulpit  ad- 
dresses, with  the  assiduousness,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
variety  of  his  oUier  labours ;  his  devotion  to  God,  his  disin- 
terested lovetomen ;  what  he  was  aa a,  paster j  with  all  that 
he  was  as  a  nreacher  ;  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  effects 
which  he proaueed.  Noplace  could  long  resist  such  a  train 
jmd  style  of  aggression.  All  people  must  feel  the  force  of 
CQch  a  moral  war&re  as  that  which  he  waged.  There  are 
few  individuals  who  coukl  escape  without  being  wounded, 
or  eonquersd  by  such  an  assailanl.  In  comparison  with 
him,  how  few  are  there  even  among  the  feithful  ministers  of 
dnrist,  who  can  think  of  themselves,  or  their  labours,  with, 
ttdisfection  7  Yet,  was  there  nothing  in  Baxter  but  what 
the  grace  and  power  of  God  can  do  for  others,  ^here  was 
something  in  his  exertions  almost  superhuman;  yet  he 
seemed  to  accomplish  all  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ease 
and  comfort  to  himselfl  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
bustled,  but  he  was  always  busy ;  and  thus  he  found  time 
far  all  he  had  to  do,  while  he  employed  that  time  in  the 
most  profitable  manner.  We  have  only  to  find  an  increase 
«f  such  ministers  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  who  will 
maficj  the  same  kind  of  means,  in  oider  to  the  accpmplish- 
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ment  in  any  place,  of  effects  that  will  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  ELidderminster  itself  in  all  its  ^lory. 

''The  effects  of  Baxter's  ministry  in  Kiaderminsteii 
were  lasting,  its  well  as  extensive.  He  frequently  refers  to 
his  beloved  flock,  long  after  he  had  left  them,  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection.  Nor  did  the  effects  of  his  exertions  ex- 
pire with  diat  generation.  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  abridged  the 
^  Saint's  Rest,"  in  1769,  says,  ''  that  the  religious  spirit  thus 
happily  introduced  by  Baxter,  is  yet  to  be  traced,  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  in  some  degree."  He  represents 
the  professors  of  that  place,  as  ''possessing  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  candour,  and  friendship  for  each  other;"  thus 
evincing,  'that  Kidderminster  bad  not  totally  lost  the 
amiable  spirit  it  had  imbibed  more  than  a  cenmry  before.  - " 


Art.  H.    Gibbon's  Infidelity. 

By  Ret.  Lbomabd  Withuiotow,  Newbory,  Hail. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  preface  to  the  history  of  his  own 
time,  informs  us,  that  he  set  about  that  work  with  the  great- 
est care ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  reckon  a  lie  in  history,  to  be  as 
much  a  greater  sin,  than  a  lie  in  common  discourse,  as  the 
one  is  likely  to  be  more  lasting,  and  more  generally  known, 
than  Uie  other."  Every  impartial  reader  must  agree  in  the 
justice  of  this  remark.  The  historian  is  a  witness  in  a  most 
important  court — implicitly  sworn,  as  he  hopes  for  help  from 
Qody  and  reputation  from  posterity,  to  deliver  ihe  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  when  the  maxim  was  intro- 
duced, that  history  must  be  made  subservient  to  some  other 
design.  Sallust  mentions  it  as  one  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  that  he  was  free  from  the  spirit 
of  party.  In  modern  times,  fitcts  have  often  as  little  to  do 
with  the  writer's  representations,  as  the  canvas  has  with 
the  effect  of  the  images  and  the  colouring  of  the  painter's 
picture. 

Infidelity  is  such  a  dry  and  sterile  thing,  that  unless  it 
comes  forth  as  the  appendage  of  some  superiour  design,  it 
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can  hardly  be  made  interesting  to  the  reflecting  part  of  man- 
kind. It  must  be  grafted  on  a  root,  and  supported  by  a  trunk, 
not  its  own.  Of  the  anthers,  who  have  written  professedly 
in  behalf  of  infidelity,  few  have  survived  the  dust  and  the 
cobwebs  of  some  vast  library,  where  they  are  kept,  like  ser^ 
penis  and  monsters  in  bottled  spirits,  only  to  show  what  pro- 
digies nature  has  bred,  and  make  us  thankful  that  such  be- 
ings, though  horrible,  are  but  rare. 

I  venture  to  say,  that  no  splendour  of  diction,  no  orna- 
ments of  fancy,  no  prodigality  of  genius,  can  ever  make  a 
book  popular  and  lasting,  whose  sole  object  is  to  disprove 
fhe  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  sjrstem. 

Bolingbroke  was^  certainly  a  fine  writer,  and  one  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  English  language ;  yet,  who  reads  his 
l^ilosophical  works  ?  They  are  only  consulted  by  a  few 
r^ess  young  men  in  our  collies,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  wife,  in  the  tale  of  Bluebeard,  looked  into  the  final 
chamber,  merely  because  it  was  forbidden. 

Infidels  have  recently  become  conscious  of  this.  Know- 
iBgthat  their  system  is  not  like  a  tree,  which  can  stand  erect 
by  its  own  strength ;  but  is  like  a  vine,  which  cannot  grow 
Qinright,  unless  it  has  something  to  creep  upon,  they  have 
made  their  infidelity  subordinate  to  some  better  interest 
One  mixes  it  in  a  system  of  geology ;  another  makes  it  the 
moral  of  a  poem ;  a  third  teaches  it  in  a  work  on  medicine : 
and  a  fourtii  weaves  it  into  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  itself! 
Some  accessory  interest  must  always  be  brought  in  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  bribe  the  feelings  of  mankind.  It  is  a  plant 
which  can  never  grow,  but  under  the  shelter  of  a  nobler 
diade. 

One  of  the  additional  interests  which  have  been  brought 
in,  of  late  years,  to  support  it,  is  history.  By  some  strange 
fiitali^,  modern  history  has  Men  into  the  hands  of  infidels. 
The  fact,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  very  different  with  ancient 
history.  With  the  exception  of  Tacitus,  I  do  not  remembw 
one  or  the  ancient  historians,  who  does  not  lean  to  the  side 
of  credulity,  on  the  subject  of  the  popular  religion.  Hero- 
dotus is  a  perfect  old  woman.  Xenophon  is  as  full  of  omens 
and  prognostics,  as  Pftgan  priests  could  wish ;  and  all  of 
Ihem,  from  the  warmest  conviction,  join  to  support  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country.  And  even  in  modern  times,  previous 
te  the  last  century,  tne  historian  has  generally  been  on  the 
^ideof  Betvelation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been 
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a  firee-thinker ;  but  nothing  of  it  appears  in  his  history. 
Lord  Clarendon,  though  a  statesman  and  a  tory,  talks  in  a 
style  which  would  now  be  thought  rather  canting ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  prefiice  of  Burnet,  without  believing 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  that 
expression. 

But  since  these  days,  historians  have  sustained  a  very 
different  character,  and  have  written  from  a  very  different 
design.  Bayle  published  his  dictionary  as  a  manual  of 
skepticism;  though  on  the  whole  the  fairest  of  all  the 
unbelieving  tribe,  from  his  ftipd  indifference.  Voltaire  after 
some  interval  followed ;  and  Hume  and  Gibbon  brin^  up  the 
rear.  Knowing  that  all  men  read  history,  knowing  too 
that  the  negative  discoveries  of  the  unbeliever  can  interest 
very  few ;  tney  have  combined  two  designs  into  one,  and 
have  mingled  the  poison  of  in^delity  in  the  streams  of  the 
piAest  knowledge. 

Hume  and  Oibbon  were  however  very  different  men» 
The  one  was  vastly  supexiour  in  genius ;  the  other,  in  patient 
application  and  diligent  research.  Hume  has  a  style,  so 
simple,  so  elegant,  so  easy,  always  rising  with  the  interest  of 
his  story,  and  then  sinking  into  the  tranquillity  of  calm  nar- 
rative, that  his  senthnents  iall  on  the  mind  like  sunlight, 
which  always  reveals  the  object,  and  never  fatiffues  the  eye. 
Gibbon's  more  ambitious  style  meets  the  mind  like  the  hlaze 
of  some-  splendid  conflagration,  artificially  brautiful  and 
painfully  brilliant.  We  tegin  to  read  with  pleasure,  but  are 
fiitigued  and  overpowered  before  the  chapter  is  cIcm^. 

Hume  was  by  nature  and  education  a  ac^hist  But  his 
mind  was  fisur  clearer,  because  superior  to  that  of  Gibbon ; 
whose  obliquities  distorted  his  very  language.  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  his  criticism  on  his  own  style.  *^  The 
most  serious  defect  of  my  Essay  (i.  e.  the  first  work  he  pufaN* 
lished,  but  which  contained  no  defect  which  did  not,  in  a 
degree,  adhere  to  every  subsequent  performance)  is  a  kind 
of  obscurity  and  abruptness,  which  always  fatigues,  and  may 
often  elude  the  attention  of  the  reader.  *  *  Alas  I  bow  fetal 
has  been  the  imitation  of  Montesquieu !''  ^<  But  this  obscurity 
sometimes  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness  in 
the  author's  mind ;  firom  a  partial  ray  which  atrikoi  upon  an 
angle,  instead  by  spreading  itself  over  a  surfece." 

Since  so  many  historians  have  been  advocates  of  infidel- 
ity, it  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  thing 
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m  the  study  of  history  which  tends  to  iiiihelie£  The 
answer  to  this  question  dqends,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
position  on  which  the  historian  stands.  In  andent  times,  it 
would  seem  that  historical  studies  had  no  such  tendency ; 
for  we  have  already  seen,  that  most  of  tbe  eady  historians, 
so  fiur  as  supernatural  power  was  concerned,  erred  on  the 
side  of  credulity,  and  not  of  unbelief.  But  in  modem  tiroes 
the  ^ect  is  different  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  since  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  and  the  nsi  of  the  enormous  fiib- 
nc  of  Roman  power,  ibe  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
has  some  tendency  to  make  the  mind  skeptical.  Speakiuf 
£rom  my  own  experience,  I  have  never  had  so  many  iufidd 
thoughts  pass  through  my  mind,  as  when  reading  the  his- 
tories of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  together  with  some  of  the 
writings  of  tbe  more  credulous  Others.  They  generate  a 
skepticism,  which  nothing  but  a  recurrence  to  the  pure  and 
holy  oracles  of  original  Revelation  can  cure. 

You  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  miracle  after  miracle ; 
miracles  of  presumption,  and  miracles  of  folly,  miracles 
wrought  by  the  bones  of  a  dead  saint,  to  clotlie  with  flesh 
the  bones  of  a  fat  monk.  In  reading  the  history  of  these 
miracles,  which  icequire  the  most  boundless  credulity  to  be- 
lieve them,  your  first  thought  is,  that  all  miracles  must 
be  the  delusion  of  human  weakness,  played  oaby  desifiuing 
power ;— and  the  Gospel  b^ns  to  suffer,  because  it  is  tound 
in  such  company,  l^t  a  little  further  reflection  soon  con- 
vinces an  impartial  man,  that  the  first  and  later  miracles 
have  an  entirely  diflkrent  character,  and  stand  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent relation  to  human  duty  and  happiness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  ordained  by  the  providence  of  God,  that  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  New,  should  be  surrounded  by  a  mass 
<^rubbish  and  folly,  in  order  to  force  our  minds  to  discrimi- 
nation, and  compel  us  to  separate  the  chaff  from  tbe  wheat. 
The  Old  Testament  comes  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  sur- 
rounded with  the  comments  of  the  Talmud  and  Mus^a; 
and  the  New  comes  incumbered  with  all  the  credulous  com- 
mente  of  the  fathers.  But  although  both  diese  accompani- 
ments bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  puritv  of  the 
sacred  history,  as  the  weeds  which  grow  on  the  borders  of  a 
fidd,  bear  to  the  wheat,  and  other  grain,  which  they  inclose, 
—nevertheless,  to  a  heart  of  a  sensual  and  material  turn, 
careless  and  indifiln^nt  about  religion,  all  this  presents  an  ex* 
eose  for  not  seeing  the  evidences- of  the  Gospel    To  a  man 
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half  blind  already,  a  few  clouds  over  the  sun  will  be  an ' 
apoloey  for  not  beholding  his  light. 

.  There  is  another  effect  of  reading  early  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory :  the  folli^  of  antiquity  present  much  food  for  contempt 
ana  ridicule ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  satirist  is  never 
more  delighted,  than  when  he  is  demolishing  what  has  been 
held  sacrra  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Now,  though  I  would 
not  say,  with  Hobbes,  that  all  laughter  is  founded  on  pride, 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  laughter  of  a  satirist  is  commonly 
allied  to  that  passion.  To  be  always  trampling,  with  scoVn 
and  contempt,  on  thin^  once  deemed  sacred,  is  not  the  best 
way  to  prepare  our  mmds  for^  things  really  so.  Ecclesias- 
tical history,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  warmest  Chris- 
tians, provokes  some  passions  not  the  most  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  the  Gk/jpel.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  long  period  from  the  second  century  down  to 
the  Reformation. 

There  is  another  very  subtle  influence  exerted  by  these 
studies,  in  prejudicing  the  mind  against  the  Gospel.  There 
is  a  silent  chan^  constantly  going  on  in  the  meaning 
of  words,  by  which  the  reader  finds  himself  unconsciously 
broufi^ht  among  very  different  objects,  while  he  has  been 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  change.  This  is  true  in  all 
history ;  we  find  the  best  terms  melting  away,  like  snow 
banks  at  the  bottom.  When  Rome  expelled  her  kings^ 
ihe  word  Ubei^ty  meant  what  that  sacred  term  ought  to 
mean ;  and  when  in  the  days  of  Coriolanus,  tribunes  of  the 
people  were  first  instituted,  they  were  real  guardians  of  the 
people's  rights.  But  how  was  it  in  aftertimes  ?  It  was  by  the 
abused  name  of  liberty,  that  Cesar  defeated  the  influence  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  help  of  a  tribune  he  established  his 
despotic  power.  The  &ct  is,  in  all  history,  the  words  sink 
away  under  us ;  and  are  always  undermined  by  a  subterra- 
nean current,  which  leaves  the  superstructure,  but  destroys 
the  foundation  of  the.fiibric,  while  we  are  tempted  to  consider 
it  as  always  the  same.  RepetUance  dxA  faith — ^what  differ- 
ent meanings  did  they  convey  in  the  second  and  tliird  cen- 
tury, from  what  they  did  in  the  mouths  of  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  ?  Thus  the  whole  system  is  overspread  by 
a  mist,  too  thin  to  be  traced,  but  sufficient  to  alter  the  pro- 
portion of  all  we  see.  As  we  look  at  the  very  stars  of 
heaven,  through  the  medium  of  our  grosser  atmosphere,  and 
the  refraction  alters  their  form  and  place ;  so  the  very  terms 
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of  Revelation,  to  one  who  has  involved  himself  in  the  mists  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  become  waning  and  changeful,  so  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  through  the  follies  and  perver- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  doting  of  mankind. 

In  one  word.  Popery  has  been  the  origin  of  almost  all  the 
infidelity  that  has  afflicted  the  world.  And  the  outlmes  of 
this  great  system  of  delusion  were  drawn  much  sooner  than 
Protestants  have  been  willing  to  suppose.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  some  yf  the  earliest  of  the  fethers,  and  perhaps  all 
after  the  period  of  Justin  Martyr,  lend  their  authority  to  cer- 
tain false  principles,  on  which  the  whole  foundation  of  Po- 
pery is  built.  We  have  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  (see 
2  Thess.  ii.  7,)  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  cdready 
i»orkj  that  is,  the  foundations  of  some  great  delusion  and  apos- 
tacy  were  already  laid.  It  is  one  of  the  inscrut  ^le  wonders 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  rivers  of  life,  guiming  ^  /»ure 
frtrai  its  fountain,  should  so  sdon  be  polluted, — that  so  large 
a  part  of  the  world  should  be  left  so  long  to  the  gloom 
of  Paganism,  and  the  rest  should  be  given  up  to  an  errour, 
which  had  little  else  to  gild  it  but  the  name  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

However,  one  thing  may  be  said  to  reduce  the  difficulty. 
The  view  we  have  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  is  deri- 
ved, to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticular ase  when  Christianity  became  predominant — ^the 
age  of  C^nstantine.  Then  they  undertook  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  taste,  to  determine  what  writings  to  preserve, 
what  events  to  record,  whose  memory  to  embalm,  and 
whose  character  to  adorn  as  confessors  and  saints.  The 
writings  preserved,  are  not  always  a  specimen  of  the  writ- 
ings which  once  existed.  I  have  always  felt  a  hope,  in- 
deed, there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  some*  pious  effu- 
sions of  greater  simplicity  than  those  of  TertulUan  and 
Cyprian  existed ;  though  the  bad  jud^ent  of  later  ages,  not 
knowing  their  value,  left  them  to  perish.  And  as  to  events, 
it  is  in  Christianity  as  in  politics,  the  most  virtuous  times^  are 
those  of  which  least  is  said«  When  the  river  swells  with 
the  melting  snows,  throws  up  the  breaking  ice,  sweeps  away 
the  bridges,  and  desolates  its  banks,  every  newspaper  re- 
cords it;  but,  when  it  glides  along  its  summer  channel, 
with  a  refreshing  stream,  reflecting  the  bending  trees,  and 
diObsing  life  and  gladness  wherever  it  flows,  we  admire, 
bat  say  nothing. 

Vol.  II.  6 
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Thus,  there  is  probably  something  in  the  history  of 
the  ages  intervening  between  the  purity  and  corruption 
of  Christianity,  calculated  to  connrtn  the  infidelity  of 
a  mind  not  receiving  its  authority,  and  not  loving  its 
truths. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  say,  that  a  careful  study 
of  history,  in  the  extensive  sense  of  that  word,  is  conducive 
to  skepticism ;  but  in  the  peculiar  position  in  which  a  mo- 
dern writer  may  look  back  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  through 
ages  infected  by  its  grossest  corruptions,  an  unspiritual  eye 
may  confound  the  darkness  with  the  light,  as  a  traveller  may 
80  place  himself,  that  trees  and  mountains  may  partially  in- 
tercept his  view  of  the  sun. 

Gibbon  has  written  his  own  life,  and  freely  recorded  the 
process  by  which  he  became  a  skeptick.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  his  lot  was  unfortunate.  Born  in  an  affluent  and  plea- 
sure-seeking family,  who  knew  little  of  Christianity  except 
the  name,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford,  with  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  Here,  to  use  his 
own  melancholy  language — ''  without  a  single  lecture,  either 
public  or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any 
academical  subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirma- 
tion, I  was  left  by  the  dim  light  of  my  catechism,  (o  grope 
my  way  to  the  chapel  and  communion  table,  where  I  was 
admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or  by  what  means, 
I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament."  His  studies 
were  neglected,  and  not  a  single  tutor,  or  ofilcer  of  college, 
undertook  to  direct  his  literary  or  religious  pursuits.  He 
saw,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  Doctors  of  the 
University,  the  most  unedifying  examples  *,  and  conscious, 
ttiat  wherever  truth  might  be,  the  spirit  of  religion  was  not 
there,  he  was  led  to  seek  it  in  another  communion.  In  this 
state,  while  suffered  to  run  wild,  some  Popish  books  fell  into 
his  hands;  he  read  them;  became  a  convert,  and  was  pri- 
vately reconciled  to  the  Romish  church.  The  gates  of  Ox- 
ford were  of  course  closed  on  the  young  apostate,  and  his 
jEather  sent  him  to  study  with  a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  most  untiring  polemic  industry 
was  used  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But  in 
all  this  machinery  of  conversion  and  re-conversion,  it  does 
not  appear,  that  it  was  ever  hinted  to  him,  that  religion  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  state  of  his  heart.  It  was  always 
a  source  of  mortification  to  him,  that  his  reasoning  powers 
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were  captivated  by  the  sophistry  of  the  Romanists  ;  and  he 
re^renjijed  the  victory  of  a  false  religion  over  his  mind,  by 
becoming  an  infidel. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  reputation,  we 
must  consider  some  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which  he 
appeared.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
Dr.  Conjrers  Middleton,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
roaster  of  a  fine  style,  published  his  ^*  Free  Inquiry"  respect- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  early  church,  posteriour  however  to 
the  apostolic  age.  His  theory  is,  that  miraculous  powers 
ceased  with  the  Apostles.  He  supposes,  that  we  can  find 
an  interval  of  about  fifly  years,  when  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  existence  of,  or  claims  to  any  such  powers,  du- 
ring which  some  of  the  purest  and  best  {•'athers  wrote,  such 
as  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp.  After  this 
short  interval  of  purity  and  truth,  he  ims^nes  the  lying 
spirit  revived  with  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian, 
and  was  handed  down  with  fatal  authority  until  it  became 
swollen  into  the  bloated  heresy  of  Popery  itself.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  hypothesis  seems  to  involve  in  the  charge  of 
delusion  all  the  most  venerated  writers  of  the  Church,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation.  Chrysostom  must  be  thrown 
into  the  same  limbo  of  vanity  with  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
and  Aa^:ustin  must  lie  with  the  first  Gregory  of  Rome ;  for 
they  both  of  them  record  miracles  which  it  is  impossible  for 
a  Protestant  to  believe.*  Dr.  Middleton's  book,  which  in 
this  country  would  have  been  received  with  very  general 
approbation,  threw  the  whole  English  Church,  whici)  has 
retained  a  deeper  reverence  for  antiquity  than  other  Protest- 
ant denominations,  into  a  flame.  Not  long  after,  Gibbon, 
who  had  read  Middleton  with  great  attention,  published  his 
history,  and  treated  all  those  ancient  miracles  with  that 
haughty,  genteel  sneer,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
The  Church  of  England,  which  had  prided  herself  on  her 
liberality  and  learning,  found  that  she  was  ranked  in  point 
of  credulity  with  Papists  and  Pagans  themselves.  It  was 
very  exasperating.  She  arose  against  it,  and  attacked  the 
historian  ]  and  hence  Gibbon  has  received  a  character  for 

«  Sm  the  Tiu  chapter,  of  the  XXII  Book*  of  the  City  of  God.  In  thie 
cfaepter  Auguetin  appeara,  like  a  robust  man  dwelling  in  a  sickly  climate, 
atroog  in  bia  natonil  Tisour,  bat  sickly  from  the  influence  of  that  credulous 
age.  One  of  the  moat  pleasing  of  his  miracles,  is  that  of  a  virgin  of  Hippo, 
who  was  cured  by  anointing  herself  with  oil,  into  which  a  presbyter  had  distii* 
Ud  hit  teara,  eici  juv  itia  qtum  Presbyter  instillaverat  lacrynuu  sueu. 
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misrepresentatioa  which  he  does  not  deserre.  Mach  that 
he  sneers  at,  is  unquestionably  fidse ;  though  whether  any 
errour  connected  with  sincere  religion  deserves  a  sneer,  may 
well  be  doubted.  Gibbon  has  been  charged  with  &ults  he 
ne\rer  committed,  and  hence  his  real  errours  are  in  danger 
of  passing  without  reproof 

He  certainly  was  a  careful  and  most  laborious  investi- 
gator. He  went  up  to  original  records,  though  be  always 
S>und  them  first  through  the  manuduction  of  some  modern 
guide.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  those  dosty  authors,  whom  he  has  arranged, 
with  such  surpassing  erudition,  at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 
In  a  few  cases  I  have  traced  him  to  his  authorities ;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  be  is  too  honest  a  man  ever  to  falsify  his  re- 
cord; he  never  relates  an  event  without  a  witness.  Often 
too,  with  great  acuteness,  he  disentangles  the  web,  which 
crossing  testimonies  had  woven  before  him.  His  style, 
though  not  so  dark,  we  think,  as  has  been  sometimes  re- 
presented, is  perhaps  too  smart  and  ^igrammatical.  Still  it 
has  the  advanta^  of  detaining  the  attention.  Nor  should 
we  object  altogether  to  his  irony,  or  to  his  freedom  in  laying 
open  the  deformities  of  the  Mother  Church. 

The  great  errour  of  Gibbon  is,  he  weaves  one  uniform 
texture  of  narration,  without  informing  the  reader  of  the 
very  different  gradations  in  which  the  events  stand  in  point 
of  probability.  He  is  like  an  architect,  who  should  build  a 
bridge  equally  smooth  on  the  sur&ce,  but  in  some  places 
supported  by  granite  arches,  and  in  others  by  rotten  piers. 
Thus  he  slips  over  the  story  of  Mohammed,  (relating  to 
events  which  happened  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert,) 
with  the  same  confident  tone,  as  he  does  the  deeds  of  Au- 
gustus. In  short,  this  skeptick  is  a  dogmatist ;  and  no 
writer  ever  blended  facts  and  opinions  together,  with  such 
fiual  skill.  He  never  can  let  the  event  go  without  a  com- 
ment ;  he  never  can  suffer  a  witness  to  speak  for  himself. 
Whoever  is  on  the  stand,  or  whatever  is  the  cause,  the  court 
is  always  interposing.  In  short,  his  is  the  most  coloured 
paffe  that  was  ever  written ;  and  coloured,  not  like  Lord  Clar- 
endon's, who  steps  boldly  forth,  brush  in  hand,  and  gives  a 
visible  stroke,  but  coloured  secretly,  in  the  choice  of  words, 
in  adjectives  and  adverbs,  in  associated  ideas,  in  manner 
which  is  scarcely  noticed  until  it  is  experienced  in  the  pow- 
erfbl  effect.    Gibbon  has  a  propensity  to  tread  a  middle  line 
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between  irony  and  concession;  just  as  Swedenbourg  steers 
between  a  metaphor  and  a  literal  meaning. 

However,  his  day  is  over ;  all  the  harm  he  can  ever  do 
is  probably  done.  It  is  the  pride  of  this  hgey  that  the  cross* 
ing  streams  of  literature  have  purified  the  ocean.  Not 
even  the  genius  of  Gibbon  can  cloud  the  truths  of  time ;  and 
though  his  history  will  be  read  for  its  facts,  and  its  weighty 
maxims,  it  will  be  read  with  such  allowance  and  exceptions 
by  every  discerning  reader,  as  will  preserve  him  from  being 
blinded  to  the  illustrations  which  the  truths  of  Christianity 
have  received  from  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  object  for  which  this  work  was 
writtoi,  should  be  so  little  promoted  by  it.  As  the  pyra* 
mids  which  were  built  by  the  kings  of  Eigypt,  to  preserve 
their  names,  are  still  preserved,  though  the  names  of  their 
builders  are  lost;  so  this  historv,  written  to  promote  infide- 
lity, will  fiul  of  its  object,  and  last  forever. 

The  history  proceeds  in  an  inoffensive  tenour,  until  we 
come  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  in  which  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Christianity.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  he  often  presents  a  series  of  facts,  as 
all  standing  on  equal  credit,  without  eiving  notice  of  the 
different  degrees  of  probability  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. Ete  sometimes  seems  to  approach  that  vulgar  delu- 
sion of  supposing  that  an  event,  or  writing,  must  be  entirely 
received,  or  entirely  rejected,  without  adverting  to^the  de* 
grees  of  probability  on  which  a  rejected  testimony  may 
stand.  Thus,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  scorn,  the  &ct 
alluded  to  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  Pilate  sent 
to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  Crucifixion. 

^  The  Apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient, 
very  singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious  instanr 
ees  of  imperial  clemency ;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius 
and  by  Marcus  Antonius,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect 
the  innocence  of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those 
stupendous  miracles  which  bad  attested  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  The  first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some 
<Sfficulties,  which  might  perplex  the  skeptical  mind.  We  are 
leqnired  to  believe,  thca  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor 
of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced 
against  mi  ixmocent,  and,  as  it  appeared^  a  divine  person ; 
and  that,  without  acquiring  the  merit,  be  exposed  himself  to 
ihB  daogeff  <tf  martyrdom;  thai  Tiberius,  who  avowed  his 
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contempt  for  all  religion,  immediately  conceived  the  design 
of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the  gods  of  Rome ; 
thcU  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey  the  commands  of 
of  their  master ;  thai  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting  their 
refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting  the  Christians  from 
the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws  were 
enacted,  or  before  the  church  bad  assumed  any  distinct  name 
or  existence ;  and  lastly,  thcU  the  memory  of  this  extraor- 
dinary transaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and 
authentic  records,  which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torians of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  were  onl^  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  an  African  Christian,  who  composed  his  Apology 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius." 

But  not  one  of  these  reasons  will  be  found  so  conclusive 
as  he  represents.  There  was  no  need  that  Pilate  should 
represent  his  own  sentence  as  unjust;  for  he  sentenced 
Christ  on  the  charge  of  striving  to  be  a  king, — a  point  on 
which  Tiberius  was  peculiarly  jealous.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  so  absurd  as  our  historian  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  religion,  should 
conceive  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the 
gods  of  Rome ;  tor  all  tyrants,  however  atheistic  themselves, 
pay  some  external  deference,  at  least,  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  people ;  and  to  adopt  a  new  deity,  was  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodating  spirit  of  polytheism ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  best  way  to  degrade  Jesus  from  the  exclusive  pre-em- 
inence which  he  might  hold  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  very  absurd  to  suppose  that 
his  servile  senate  might  venture  on  such  a  point  to  dispute 
his  commands ;  for  as  it  is  suggested  by  Reading  in  his  notes 
on  Eusebius,  (see  Eusebius,  Tib.  ii.  chap.  2d,  page  47,  Cam- 
bridge, 1S20,)  this  is  one  of  those  indifferent  points  on  which 
a  tyrant  allows  his  subjects  a  license,  in  order  more  effect- 
ually to  veil  his  purposes  in  more  important  affairs.  Bona- 
parte was  accnstomed  to  allow  his  senate  to  oppose  his  will 
in  points  which  he  deemed  non-essential,  as  a  decent  veil  to 
cover  the  deformity  of  oppression  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Taci- 
tus, that  Tiberius  often  did  the  same.  The  bargain  was  with 
the  senate,  ^  you  shall  play  with  the  shadow  of  authority, 
only  leave  me  the  substance.''  In  the  last  place,  it  is  not 
very  improbable  that  so  trifling  an  incident  (as  the  Pagans 
would  conceive  it,)  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  secular 
historian,  and  be  preserved  by  a  Christian  teacher,  who  was 
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more  interested  in  preserving  whatever  related  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  objections  of  Gibbon  were  first  brought  for- 
ward by  TanaquUl  PabeTy  and  are  well  answered  in  a  note 
to  the  English  edition  of  Eusebius.  I  do  not  believe  my- 
self, on  the  whole,  that  Pilate  wrote  any  such  account )  but 
still  I  should  reject  it,  conscious  that  there  are  a  great  many 
probabilities  on  the  other  side.*  So  he  rejects  without  doubt, 
and  without  adverting  to  any  opposite  evidence,  the  famous 
passa^  in  Josephus,  m  which  that  historian  alludes  to  the 
miracles,  and  describes  the  person  of  our  Saviour.  He  has 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgery,  althoufifh  he  allows  it  to  be  a 
very  skilful  one.t  The  reader  will  find  this  question  very 
beautifully  discussed  in  one  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volumes ;  and 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  time  of  any  one  to  read  it,  and 
to  contrast  the  caution  and  doubts,  the  patient  examination 
and  careful  result  of  Lardner  the  Christian,  with  the  rash- 
ness and  dc^matism  of  Gibbon  the  skeptick.t    Lardner  has 

*  Some  people  seem  to  be  hardly  aware,  that  a  well-regulated  mind  moves 
by  degnes  over  the  acale  of  evidence,  and  often  feels  deeper  the  force  of  a  pro- 
babilitv,  which  iSi  after  ail,  far  from  prodadng  a  settlea  conviction.  In  the 
mental  world  there  is  a  twilight,  as  well  aa  a  noon-day ;  and  all  kinds  of  twi- 
fight,  from  the  first  dawn  of  a  donbtfiil  morning,  to  that  which  verges  to  highest 
iUiiDUDatioa  of  meridian  light  Thus  the  famous  passsge  in  John  respecting 
the  three  witnesses,  is  rejected  by  our  modem  latitudinariana  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  as  if  notning  could  be  said  in  its  favour ;  as  if  it  were  as  manifest  s 
fefgery,  as  though  it  were  foisted  in  by  the  last  Trinitaiian  who  happened  to 
wnte  in  a  rehgious  dispute.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  every  subsequent  edition  of  the  Bible.  But,  with  submission,  I 
would  sqggest  to  theae  critiral  butchers,  with  their  cleavers  in  their  hands,  that 
this  is  to  Jose  all  the  intermediate  ground  between  absolute  proof  and  abaolnte 
duproo£  A  temperate  judge  never  proceeds  so  in  a  court  of^ juatice.  It  is  true 
the  verdict  must  be  absolute— one  way  or  the  other ;  but  much  evidence  is  si- 
ways  admitted  which  falls  short  of  supreme  conviction.  Let  us  suppose  that 
die  evidence  for  the  disputed  part  of  these  verses,— L  e.  1  John  v.  7,  8t— to 
be  ss  eighteen  probabilities  to  two ;  there  nn  eighteen  probabilities  or  staina 
of  evidence  agamst  their  genuineness,  and  only  two  for  it,  (and  this,  perhaps, 
is  s  pretty  fsir  statement  of  the  case.)  Ought  the  passage  to  be  rejected  from 
the  text?  I  answer  boldly,  No.  It  ought  to  be  retainecT  with  a  note  stating 
how  the  evidence  stands;  and  thus  every  leader  would  be  taught  to  regulate 
his  mind  according  to  the  nicer  gradations  of  comparative  evidence,  and  saved 
from  a  rashness  eqiually  uncritiou  and  irreligious. 

t  In  order  to  show  that  the  passage  is  spurious,  hepotnts  us  to  the  objee- 
tioos  of  Le  Pevre,  (Uavereamp.  Joseph,  torn.  ii.  p.  2d7— 273^)  the  laboured 
answer  of  DaubuZ|  (p.  187—232,)  and  the  masterly  reply  (Bibliotbeque  Andenne 
St  Modem,  tom.  vii.  237— 28^of  an  anonymous  cntic,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  the  Abb6  de  Lonmienie.  However  vuuUrty  the  reply  may  be,  it  seems  not 
to  have  satisfied  all  toe  learned  judges  of  a  more  recent  day.  Bretschneider,  an 
aUe  German  theologian,  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  psssage.  See  a 
tiaoslation  of  lus  tUMpUa  TTuologim  Juatorwn  dogmoHem  e  Flavii  JMtphi 
weripiU  eoUetta,  auctort  C,  F.  BrUscknndtr,  Ijcipnc,  1812,  in  the  Christtan 
Spseutor,  voL  VIL  for  March,  1825. 

1 1  allude  to  it  fi!om  memory,  and  cannot  therefore  p<nnt  to  the  voluaie.  i 
cafl  Lardner  a  GSuiatiaii,  bfcaiise  he  was  io  compared  with  GhbboiL   Nomaa 
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a  mind  like  a  very  delicate  pair  of  scales,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  almost  equal  weights,  can  incline  one  way  with- 
out totally  subsiding.  But  no  sooner  does  the  intellectual 
scale  in  Gibbon  begin  to  incline,  than  one  side  strikes  the 
pound,  and  the  other  kicks  the  beam.  It  illustrates  what  I 
nave  before  remarked,  that  the  skeptick  is  sometimes  very 
dogmatical. 

He  often  disguises  the  truth,  when  the  sun-light  of  events 
forces  him  to  see  it,  under  the  vocabulary  of  his  own  school. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Christianity,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  wrought  a  great  reformation  in  the  manners  of  men. 
This  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  its  enemies.  When 
PUny,  for  the  first  time,  had  Christians  bdEbre  his  tribunal, 
and  subjected  some  of  them  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  crim^  they  had  committed,  he  tells  us  that  they  af- 
firmed, this  was  the  sum  of  their  crime  or  mistake,  that  they 
were  accustomed,  on  a  stated  day,  to  assemble,  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  God  {carmenque  Christo,  ^asi  Deo\  and 
then  to  bind  themselves,  by  a  soienm  obligaUon,  not  to  com* 
mit  any  wickedness,  and  then  to  separate,  after  an  innocent 
repast.  We  have  likewise  in  a  later  age  the  testimonies  of 
Lucian  and  Julian,  (one  of  them  a  laugher  at  all  reli- 
gion, and  the  other  a  hater  of  Christianity,)  to  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  the  first  Christians.  Now,  mark  how 
Gibbon  manages  this  fact !  He  relates  it ;  but  clothes  it  in 
such  language,  that  the  simple  reader  is  hardly  conscious  of 
what  he  is  reading. 

<^  It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the  igno- 
rance OF  the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the  Christians  allured 
into  their  party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt 
of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of  the  gods 
refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation.  But  this  reproach, 
when  it  is  cleared  firom  misrepresentation,  contributes  as 
much  to  the  honour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  church* 
The  friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge  without  a 
blush,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had  been  before 
their  baptism,  the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those  persons, 
who  in  the  world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect  man^ 

knew  better  how  to' hold  the  balance  of  historical  probabifity  with  a  critical  eye 
and  an  nntremblini^  hand.  Tlie  diaemwipn  on  tiiia  paaN^  ia  a  beantiftil  aped- 
men  of  the  ooolaal  impartiality. 
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net,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  sqch 
a  calm  satis&ction  firom*  the  opinion  of  their  own  reotitudei 
as  rendered  them  much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emo- 
tions of  shame^^f  grief,  and  of  terrouri  which  have  given 
birth  to  so  many  wonderful  conversions.  AAer  the  example 
of  their  Divine  Master,  the  missionaries  of  tti^  G(»pel  dis- 
dained not  the  socuet^ef  omi,  and  especially  of  women,  op- 
pressed by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects, 
of  their  vices.  As  they  emeiged  from  sin  and  superstition 
to  the  riorious  hoj^  ot  immortality,  they  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  life,  not  only  of  virtue  but  of  penitence. 
The  desire  of  perfection  became  the  ruling  passion  of  their 
soul ;  and  it  is  well  Jrnown,  that  while  reason  embraces  a 
cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid  violence, 
over  the  spa<!e  which  lies  between  the  mcMt  opposite  ex- 
tremes."   [Vol.  I.  p.  267,  Harpers'  edit] 

I  suppoee  the  love  of  Goa  is  a  passion ;  and  I  suppose 
that  self-righteousness,  under  the  form  of  a  very  partial  but 
decent  morality,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  that  the  humbling 
spirit  of  the  Goqpel  can  meet  with  in  its  claims  to  enter  the 
heart 

In  some  cases  his  insinuations  vanish  before  the  induc- 
tive method  of  reasoning.  Thus  he  throws  out,  under  the 
guise  of  stating  the  views  of  the  Gnostics^  some  singular 
objections  to  the  belief  of  Christians.  The  religion  of  Moses 
was  togive  plate  to  a  new  economy. 

^  These  Judaising  Christians  seem  to  have  ar^ed  with 
some  di^pree  of  plausibility  from  the  divine  origm  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  immutable  perfections  of  its  great 
Author.  They  affirmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the 
same  through  all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those 
sacred  rites  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  repeal  of  them  would  have  teen  no  less  clear  and 
solemn  than  their  first  promulgation  ;  /Ao/,  instead  of  those 
frequent  declarations,  which  either  suppose  or  assert  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  it  would  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  provisionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind 
in  a  more  perfect  mode  of  fidth  and  of  worship;  thai  the 
Mas^ah  himself,  and  his  disciples  who  conversed  with  him 
OB  earth,  instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example,  the  most 
minute  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  have  publish- 
ed to  the  world  the  abc^tioa  of  t^ose  useless  and  obsolete 
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oeTemonies,  without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during 
so  many  years  obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of  the 
Jewish  church.  Arguments  like  these  appear  to  have  beea 
used  in  the  defence  of  the  expiring  cause  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
but  the  industry  of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  ex- 
plained the  ambiguous  language  of  the  OJd  Testament,  and 
the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apo^ic  teachers.  It  was 
proper  gradually  to  unfold  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
pronounce,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  tenderness,  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  so  repugnant  to  the  inclination  and 
prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews.'' 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  wise  Gnostics,  and  the  reporter 
of  their  sentiments,  had  forgotten  that  there  were  such  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  following :  From  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  chapter  xxxi,  verses  31,  32,  33,  34,  ^^  Be- 
hold the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of 
Judah :  Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the 
Lord  :  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 

Eut  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
earts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people* 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  their  ini- 
quity, and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  Again :  Dan- 
iel, chap,  ix,  verses  24,  25,  26,  27 :  "  Seventy  weeks  are  de- 
termined upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish 
the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  right- 
eousness, and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  pro^ecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know  therefore  and  understand, 
that  from  the  goin^  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore 
and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  shall 
be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks :  the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times. 
And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  (xflT, 
but  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall 
ecmie  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end 
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thereof  shall  he  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war 
desoialions  are  determined.  And  he  shall  confirai  the  cove- 
nant with  many  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  lor 
the  overspreading  of  abominationsi  he  shall  make  i£  deso- 
late, even  unto  the  consummation,  and  that  determined  shall 
he  poured  upon  the^  desolate."  See  also  Isaiah,  chapter 
Ixvi 

But  the  passage  io  which  I  shall  particularly  turn  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  close  of  chapter  xv,  vol.  L 
page  288.  It  is  respecting  the  omission  of  Seneca  and 
Pliny  the  elder,  to  notice  the  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion  of 
Christ  '^  But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  inattention  of 
the  Pagan  and  philosophic  world,  to  those  evidences  which 
were  presented  by  the  baod  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their 
reason,  but  to  their  senses  1  Durii^  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they 

£  reached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodigies.  The 
ime  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick  were  healed,  the  •dead 
were  raised,  ^iemons  wore  es{)ell6d,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
But  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the 
awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life 
and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  alteration  in  the 
moral  or  physical  government  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,  or  at  least  a  celebrated  pro« 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  involved  in  a  preternaHiral 
darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miraculous  event,  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  de- 
votion of  mankind,  passed  without  notice,  in  the  age  of 
science  and  history.  It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of 
JSeneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  miist  have  experienced  the 
immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  wcHrk, 
nas  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earth* 
quakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable 
cariosity  could  collect  Both  the  one  and  the  other  nave 
omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the 
mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
A  distinct  chaptor  of  PUny  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  and  unusual  duration ;  but  he  contents 
himself  with  describing  the  singular  defi»ct  of  light  which 
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followed  the  murder  of  Cesar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale,  and  without 
splendour.  The  season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely 
be  compared  with  the  pretematursil  aarkness  of  the  Passion, 
has  been  already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets,  and  histo- 
rians of  that  memorable  age." 

This  passage  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  notice  a  very 
inconsistent  demand,  which  is  often  made  by  unbelievers, 
relating  to  the  proof  of  the  miracles,  supporting  the  relie^ion 
of  Christ  The  demand  seems  to  be  this ;  that  philosophic  hea- 
then should  bear  their  testimony  to  these  miracles,  while  they 
continued  to  despise  and  disbelieve  them.  Now  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, from  the  nature  of  the  case,' that  this  was  impossible  ? 
A  man,  in  those  days,  must  have  been  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  he  must  have  been  in  heart  either  a  Christian  or  a 
Pagan.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  story  of  the  supernatural 
darkness  at  the  Crucifixion,  had  travelled  to  Rome,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Seneca  and  Pliny.  They  must  have 
heard  it,  not  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  but  a  supernatural 
work,  wrought  to  establish  a  new  religion.  Let  us  suppose 
Ihey  both  heard  and  believed  it.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Seneca  and  Pliny  are  no  longer  what  they  were ;  that  is, 
Hbej  are  not  Pagan  writers,  but  they  Ml  into  the  rank  of 
Christians ;  and  their  testimony  would  be  no  more,  in  Gib- 
bon's view,  than  that  of  Matthew,  or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or 
John,  or  Paul,  or  a  thousand  other  believers,  who,  by  em- 
bracing Christianity,  have  left  their  implicit  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  miracle.  The  moment  they  become  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  fiict,  they  lose,  in  that  very  act,  the  quali- 
fication demanded  of  them :  as  the  anatomist,  who  opens 
the  animal  to  see  how  life  operates,  destroys  life  in  the  very 
process.  Infidels  call  for  the  testimony  of  enemies ;  and  we 
tell  them,  we  have  thousands  of  such  testimonies,  only  with 
this  qualification,  that  the  moment  they  were  competent 
witnesses,  they  ceased  to  be  enemies.  The  testimony  of 
every  Christian  in  the  first  ages,  is  the  testimony  of  a  quon- 
dam enemy,  overcome  by  the  power  of  truth,  and  this  is  ne- 
cessarv  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  for  certainly,  we 
should  not  believe  the  testimony  of  a  witness  to  a  fact,  which 
produced  no  conviction  on  his  own  mind.  You  demand 
the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Pliny  and  Seneca  to  the  truth 
of  Gospel  miracles ;  foi^getting  tha^  had  they  believed  them, 
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they  coald  have  no  longer  mistained  their  character  as  nn- 
beiieFsrs,  but  must  have  become  the  dedpised  disciples  of  the 
new  religion. 

But  suppose  both  these  writers,  on  hearing  of  this  super- 
natural darkness,  disbdieved  it, — as  was  roost  probably  the 
ease,  for  certainly  the  very  idea  of  a  heathen  philosoplier, 
supposes  a  rejection  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  What  is 
more  natural  than  for  them  to  pass  it  by  with  silent  con- 
tempt ?  No  intelligent  Christian  supposes  the  darkness  ex- 
tended fiirther  than  tlie  land  of  Judea :  and  some  confine  it 
to  the  district  of  Jerusalem.  But  let  it  be  as  extensive  as  the 
most  enlarged  construction  of  the  words  can  require,  the  Ro- 
man naturalists  must  have  heard  of  it,  in  connexion  with  the 
fiurt,  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought.  Now 
what  temptation  had  they  to  notice  such  a  story,  in  works 
written  expressly  on  the  operations  of  nature.  Had  they 
believed  the  story,  they  would  no  longer  have  been  the  Plinys 
and  Senecas  reiquired  ;  and  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  they 
must  of  course  have  regarded  it  as  a  superstitious  tale,  whicn 
tfiey  were  not  obliged  to  confute,  in  a  work  written  with  a 
very  different  design.  If  the  object  of  Oibbon,  in  quoting 
Aeir  silence,  was  to  prove  to  us  that  we  have  not  their  tes- 
timony in  &vour  of  the  Oospel,  it  was  eerta'mly  a  very 
superftuous  labour ;  for  this  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of 
their  having  continued  heathens.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  very  idea  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  those  who  were  originally  unbelievers,  not  in  Rome, 
but  on  the  very  spot  where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  for- 
sook their  old  opinions  and  embi:aced  the  Gospel,  is  included 
the  &ct  that  the  enemies  o(  Christianity  have  borne  witness 
to  its  truth ;  though  they  must  of  necessity,  in  that  very 
deed,  have  ceased  to  be  enemies. 

The  evidence  of  omission  is  in  all  cases  a  very  weak 
kind  of  proof;  and  becomes  more  weak  in  proportion  as  the 
omission  is  natural.  In  this  case,  I  must  confess  that  the 
silence  of  these  writers  seems  to  me  exactly  accordant  with 
their  circumstances  and  characters,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  darkness  was  known  by  them. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  copy  Gibbon's  example,  and  rake  up 
the  ancient  scandal  arainst  the  philosophers,  with  the  same 
diligence  with  which  he  has  ^thered  up  every  thmg  which 
eomd  serve  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians.   I  wiXL  only  just  hint  coocemiDg  Seneca,  that  if  what 
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Tacitus,  that  stem  master  of  mords  and  truth,  says  of  him, 
be  correct,  Seneca  was  not  the  man,  after  all  the  pompous 
morality  of  his  writings,  whom  a  Christian  would  select,  as 
^  adorning  an  age,  an  Jexalting  human  nature."  There  are 
a  few  chance  words  in  Tacitus,  which  reflect  a  dark  shade 
on  the  character  of  Seneca.  When  the  Eoqieror  Nero 
attempted  to  drown  his  mother  at  sea,  and  the  news  was 
brought  him  that  she  had  escaped,  he  was  in  the  utnoost 
terrour  and  consternation ;  he  feared  she  would  fly  to  Rome, 
reveal  the  deed,  appeal  to  the  indignation  of  the  Senate,  and 
arm  the  soldiers  against  him.  He  sent  for  Seneca  and  Bur- 
rus,  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  on  this  occasion 
Tacitus  says  of  him,  in  one  of  those  sentences  of  his  which 
speaii:  volumes,  incretum  an  et  ante  gnaros*  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Was  Seneca  an  accessary  to  one  of  the  foulest  deeds 
that  ever  blackened  the  annals  of  human  nature?  But 
however  this  may  be,  her  death  was  decided  on  in  this  very 
consultation,  and  Seneca  implicitly  advised  it,  and  justified 
it  when  done.  What  would  have  been  said,  what  clamours 
and  outcries  of  horrour  should  we  have  heard,  had  half  this 
wickedness  been  even  tolerated  by  a  Christian  ? 

As  to  Pliny,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  it  was  certainly  not  for  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  credulity.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  race 
of  people  in  Scythia,  somewhere  north-east  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  who  had  one  eye  m  the  middle  of  their  foreheads,  and 
fought  with  gryphons,  a  kind  of  jvinfi:ed  beasts,  for  gold. 
He  believed  that  the  watch-fires  made  on  the  shores  of 
Greece  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  i.  e.  12  o'clock,  could 
be  seen  in  those  regions  where  it  was  the  third  hour  of  the 
night,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  decrees,  or  more 
than  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  our  globe.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  boy  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  kept  a  tame  dolphm, 
and  used  to  ride  out  to  sea  on  his  back.  He  believed  that 
earthquakes  were  omens  and  prognostics  of  far  greater 
evils  than  they  themselves  produced.  He  believed  that 
Mount  Casius,  between  Egjrpt  and  Palestine,  was  so  high 
as  to  catch  the  beams  of  tne  rising  sun  three  hours  before 
daybreak.  He  believed,  like  other  infidels,  every  folly  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  believe,  and  rejected  those 
miracles  to  the  belief  of  which  the  objection  was  complete. 

Tuiuuf  Anittlf.   Lib.  sir.  c  7. 
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He  coold  believe  any  thing  which  ii^eaaed  a  sportive  fitncy, 
but  notbin^  which  tended  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  God. 

These  two  chapters  of  Gibbon  have  had  moie  efficacy  in 
insinuating  the  principles  oi  infidelity  into  the  minds  of  the 
reading  public,  than  all  the  laboured  ai|[uments  of  &r  more 
elaborate  attacks  upon  our  religion.  They  lie  in  the  popu- 
lar road  to  knowledge ;  they  come  to  us  under  the  guise 
chT  great  candour ;  they  are  the  doubts  and  surmises  of  a 
man,  who  professes  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  hold 
evenly  the  balance  of  historical  truth.  And  yet  they  art- 
fiilly  insinuate  whatever  might  engender  doubts,  and  as 
artfully  exclude  all  the  counterbalancing  circumstances  by 
which  these  doubts  might  be  removed. 

There  is  one  fallacy  which  runs  through  this  history, 
to  which  we  must  allude  in  closing  our  remarks  on  this  au- 
thor. In  judging  of  the  iufluence  of  Christianity,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  its  professors,  he  compares  their  lives 
with  the  abstract  standard  of  Christian  perfection,  and  not 
with  the  degrees  by  which  they  were  made  better  than  they 
formerly  were,  or  than  others  around  them  continued  to  be. 
The  &ults  of  the  Christians,  their  controversies,  their  ambi- 
tion, were  great,  we  confess.  But  how  much  better  than 
the  manners  of  the  pagans, — their  gladiatorial  shows,  their 
sensuality,  their  proscriptions,  their  wars,  tbeir  seditions,  their 
torrents  of  Mood !  The  worst  ambition  of  the  most  hypo- 
critical bishop  that  ever  abused  the  name  of  Christianity,  is 
better  than  the  best  virtues  of  an  Anthony  who  wallowed 
in  drunkenness,  and  of  a  Sylla  who  bathed  in  blood.* 


•  The  reader  will  peroeiv«  that  the  acoonnt  which  we  have  given  of  the 
peraatnraidarkneie  at  the  Cradfizioii,  and  the  anawera  gi?eQ  to  the  hiatorian'a 
objectioos,  are  difierent  fipom  what  ia  attempted  in  Biabop  Wataon'a  letter  to 
ear  Author.  The  BiBhop'a  reply,  notwithaunding  hie  beantiftil  atyle  and  the 
riaaairal  eleiganoe  of  hta  taate^  la  very  uneatia&ctory.— <7harity  reqoirea  oa  to 
give  him  cndit  for  ainoerity ;  hot  aome  learned  men  have  aometiniee  defended 
a  caoae^  as  if  they  half  wiahed  to  hetray  it ;  at  leaat,  aa  if  ita  importance  had 
never  aimk  from  their  headi^  to  occupy  and  inapne  their  hearts. 
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Art*  UL    Rsvibw  of  the  Works  op  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Bellamy. 

Bx  Rer.  Jom  WoQDmMn,  D.  D.  New-Yoik. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  was  bom  in  New-Che- 
shire, Conn.,  in  1719.  He  was  of  a  worthy  and  respectable 
family.  He  mast  have  commenced  study  preparatory  to  a 
public  education,  very  early  in  life ;  since,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  his  native 
State.  Not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  coUe^ate^course, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  received  those  religious  impressions, 
which  issued,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  renewal 
of  hb  heart  to  holiness,  and  his  consequent  introduction  into 
the  spiritual  &mily  of  Grod.  He  was  Ucensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  when  he  was  about  eighteen ;  was  acceptable  and 
useful,  wherever  he  was  called  to  labour  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord ;  and  was  ordained  over  the  church  and  con&:re^tion 
in  Bethlehem,  as  their  pastor,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  m  the 
twenty-first  or  twentv-second  year  of  his  age.  The  hearts 
of  that  &voured  people  were  especially  attracted  towards  the 
youthful  herald  of  the  cross,  in  consequence  of  a  general 
and  earnest  attention  to  religion  among  them,  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  divine  Messing  on  his  instrumentality. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  only  bold,  pungent,  and  con- 
vincing, but  often  extremely  graphic  in  his  ^lineations  of 
ch€U*acter  and  events,  so  as  to  present  a  living  and  moving 
picture  before  the  minds  of  his  auditory.  His  occasion^ 
vulgarisms  and  eccentricities  belonged  as  much  to  the  times, 
as  to  the  man.  He  could  dissect  the  human  heart  with  the 
skill  of  an  anatomist  In  the  extensive  revivals  of  religion, 
which  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  liis  ministry,  he 
was  eminently  active  and  useful,  travelling  firom  place  to 
place,  preaching  daily,  and  enjoying  the  happiness,  almost 
continually,  of  directing  inquirers  to  the  only  foundation 
of  hope  for  sinfiil  men.  After  that  glorious  work  of  ^ace 
had  been  corrupted  by  enthusiasm,  errours  and  divisions 
ensued,  till  religious  excitements  began  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
harbingers  of  disorder,  and  every  evil  work.  A  deplorable 
and  general  spiritual  apathy  was  the  consequence;  the 
friends  of  Zion  were  grieved,  and  Satan  seemed  to  triumph. 
After  this  melancholy  change  in  the  state  of  the  churches, 
Dr.  Bellamy  was  chiefly  employed  in  his  studies  at  home,  in 
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the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  and  in  the  business  of  a 
teacher  to  young  men,  preparatory  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. He  continued  to  be  omnected  with  the  church  in  Beth* 
lehem,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  on  tibe 
6fh  of  March,  1790,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.* 

*  Pravioiiflly  to  that  memorable  seaaon  of  "  refreahing  from  the  preienee  of 
the  Lord,**  which  waa  enjoyed  in  Oreat  Britain  and  in  thia  country,  near  the 
comineneement  of  the  last  oentiiry,  a  general  idigioaa  declension  bcjgian  to  be 
visibk^  threatening  the  utter  extinction  of  vital  gvralineaa  in  both  hemiapheres. 
The  complainta  by  English  writer8|  both  in  the  establishment  and  among  di»> 
aentersy  can  leave  no  <k>abt  reepectmg  the  atate  of  religion  in  what  waa  thea 
called  the  mother  country.  "I  cannot,"  aaya  Burnet,  "look  on  withont  the 
deepeat  oonoem,  when  I  aee  imminent  ruin  nanging  over  thb  church,  and  bv 
eonaeouence,  over  the  whole  reformation.  The  outward  atate  of  things  is  black 
enongn,  God  knows ;  but  that  which  heightens  my  ieara  riaea  chiefly  from  the 
inward  state  into  which  we  are  unhappily  fallen.'*  Again :  **  What  are  we  like 
10  grow  to?  In  what  a  case  are  we  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  atheist,  papist, 
or  oiasenter,  or  in  any  aort  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  carry  on  the 
great  concema  of  the  Goepel,  when  so  gross  an  ignorance  in  the  fundamentals 
of  religion  baa  spread  itself  among  those  who  ought  to  teach  othera."  The 
stale  <M  the  dissenting  churohes  was  little  better  than  that  of  the  eatabliahment : 
as  ia  apparent  from  the  acknowledgmenta  of  evangelical  dissenten  themselves. 
The  lusv.  J.  Baker,  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge^  wrote  to  the  latter,  in  1744» 
as  IbllowB  :  **The  dissenting  interest  ia  not  UIm  itsell  I  hardly  know  iu  It 
naed  to  be  famoua  for  faith,  nolineas,  and  love.  I  knew  the  time^  when  I  had 
BO  donbt,  into  whatever  place  of  worship  I  went  among  dissenters,  but  that  my 
heart  would  be  vrarmed  and  comforted,  and  my  edificatiott  promoted.  Now  1 
hear  prayers  and  aermons,  which  I  neither  reliah  nor  undentand.  Evangeli- 
cal truth  and  duty  are  quite  old-fashioned  things :  manv  pulpita  are  not  so 
much  aa  chaste:  one'a  ean  are  so  dinned  with  * reaaon,'  *the  great  law  of  rea- 
aonu'  and  '  the  eternal  law  of  reason,'  that  it  ia  enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit 
witn  tbfi  chief  excellency  of  our  nature,  because  it  is  so  idolised,  and  even  dei- 
fied.*' Again :  **If  the  people  departed  from  the  doctrinea  of  the  reformation  as 
nmch  as  the  minist^a,  I  should  begin  to  think  whether  oura  were  an  Interest 
vrorth  pireserviDg." 

The  natural  conaequenoe  of  thia  departure  from  the  ftith,  and  giowuig  atn- 
ndity  in  mimaten  and  churchea,  waa  anch  aa  waa  lamented  by  the  lewned 
Babop  Bntler,  in  1736,  in  the  following  terms  :  "It  is  come,  I  know  not  how, 
to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  aa  a 
sabriect  of  enquiry,  but  that  it  ia  now  at  length  diaoovered  to  be  ficotioua.  And 
accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  i^  in  the  present  nge^  this  were  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  nothmg  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  pnn- 
dpai  aobjeet  of  mirth  and  ridinde,  aa  it  were  by  way  of  repnsala  for  ito Jfavrng 
so  long  interrupted  the  ples«ires  of  the  world."  See  "an  Inu-oductory  Easay'' 
to  thcMiaoellaneons  Works  of  Phikp  Doddndge,  D.  D.  by  the  Rev.  T.  Morell, 
of  Wymondley  College. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  had 
beeomo  eztensively  feeble  ancT languid  in  the  churches  of  New-England :  the 
fine  of  dtacinctbn  between  the  hohr  and  the  profane,  aeemed  ready  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  wnich  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  early  Puntana,  were  becoming  leas  snd  less  the  subjects  of  earnest  incul- 
catkMi  from  the  pulpit  and  the  preea.  "  About  this  time,'^  saya  Edwards,  in  his 
Nsrrative  of  Surpnaing  Conversions,  "began  the  great  noiae  that  waa  in  this 
put  of  the  oountry,  about  Arminianism,  which  seemed  to  appear  with  a  very 
thieftiemng  aspect  upon  the  interest  of  religion  here." 

It  waa  under  circorasunces  like  theses  that  God  raised  up  instruments,  m 
Eniope  and  America,  .to  revive  hia  sinking  cause.  Aroone  the  happy  men  em- 
ployed by  Providence  for  this  purpose,  were  Edwards,  BeUamy,  and  others  of  a 
k^di«d  apirit,  in  Now-Englaiid.    "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

ToL.  n.  8 
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His  understanding  was  nnoommonly  vigorous ;  his  talent 
of  observation  was  peculiar ;  and  his  piety,  if  we  may  form 
an  opinion  from  his  life  and  writings,  presented  a  rare  com- 
bination of  sound  judgment,  and  the  clearest  intellectual 
views,  with  intense  spiritual  affections.  By  his  love  of  know* 
ledge,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  ablest 
tfceplogians  in  the  country,  especially  with  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, that  ^'  Coryphaeus  of  mcnlern  divines,"  by  his  theolo- 
gical attainments,  his  mental  discrimination,  ana  his  earnest 
attention  to  the  revivals  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
a^  in  which  he  lived ;  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  state 
with  clearness,  and  defend  with  ability,  the  great  principleis 
of  Christian  doctrine,  experience  and  practice. 

The  influence  of  his  various  publications  has  been  great ; 
they  have  done  much  to  purify  the  churches  of  Connecticut 
from  Arminian,  Antinomian,  and  Neonomian  errours, — and 
they  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  perspicuity  of  statement, 
consistency  of  views,  and  force  of  argument,  in  some  of  the 
most  popular  evangelical  writers  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  America.  They  have  been  strongly  recommended,  by 
men  of  high  distinction,  at  home  and  abroad.  His  '^  True 
Reli^on  Delineated,"  published  about  four  years  after  the 
treatise  of  Edward's  on  the  Affections,  was  introduced  to  the 
world  with  the  powerful  recommendation  of  the  author  of 
that  immortal  work.  Among  those  who  encouraged  the 
publication  of  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1811,  as  the  pro- 
ductionB  of  ^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  wri- 
ters of  the  last  age,"  we  find  the  names  of  Rodgers  and  Mil- 
ler, of  New-Yorfe ;  James  P.  Wilson,  Trumbull,  Morse,  Azd 
Backus,  Griffen,  Woods,  Stewart,  and  Asahel  Hooker.  Among 
those  in  Great  Britain  who  have  appreciated  his  labours 
with  some  degree  of  justice,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Er- 
skine.  Fuller,  and  Thomas  Scott ;  men,  who,  as  able  defend- 
ers of  Calvinistic  theology,  have  had  few  superiours  in  any 
country^  and  who  possessed,  in  no  ordinary  measure,  that 
spiritual  gust,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  requisite 
to  a  clear,  full,  and  consistent  reception  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bums,  of  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  says  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  that  he  «  has  been  long  known 
and  esteemed  in  the  church  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
defenders  of  divine  truth." 

It  is  to  be  r^etted,  that  the  works  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and 
of  other  clear  tmnkers  like  him,  are  not  more  extensively 
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circalated  and  studied,  in  this  a^  of  Chmtian  action,  when 
theze  is  peculiar  danf|;BT  of  resting  in  a  religion,  which  has 
its  seat  rather  in  the  animal  spirits,  and  physical  instincts, 
than  in  the  deep  foundations  of  the  understanding  and 
heart 

A  full  analj^is  of  his  various  writings,  would  exceed  the 
limits,  suitable  to  such  a  work  as  the  literary  and  Theolo- 
gical Review.  I  shall  be  gratified,  if  I  can  say  any  thing 
which  will  induce  my  readers  to  pay  an  increased  attention 
to  his  luminous  discussions,  powei^l  argumentation,  and 
striking  though  unadorned  method  of  exhibiting  the  truth* 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  treatise  of  Dr« 
Bellamy,  was  his  "  True  Religion  Delineated,"  written  taon 
after  tte  decline  of  the  great  religious  excitement  in  New- 
England,  and  published  about  the  year  1760,  when  he  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  It  exhibits,  throughout, 
the  process  of  a  mind  accuston^  to  self-inspection,  philo- 
sophical accuracy  of  thought,  a  patient  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  experimen- 
tal religion,  in  all  its  branches.  He  evidently  had  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  revivals  of  reli^on,  viewing  them  as 
inseparably  connected  with  the  rapid  diffusion,  and  ulti- 
mate universal  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and,  with  the  strong 
sensibility  of  an  enlightened  lover  of  the  cause  of  human 
hoUuess  and  happiness,  he  set  himself  to  correct  the  extrava- 
gancies by  which  they  had  been  vitiated,  dishonoured,  and 
to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  he  assumes  in  this 
work,  is,  that  "true  religion  consists  in  a  conformity  to  the 
law  of  Ck>d,  and  in  a  compliance  with  the  gospel  of  Christ  f 
and  the  correctness  of  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  must 
be  admitted  by  every  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Bellamy  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the 
daims  of  the  law,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  obedi- 
ence which  it  enjoins ;  thus  portraying  the  essential  features 
of  that  holiness,  which  is  the  same  under  all  dispensations  of 
teligioo,  and  in  all  worlds.  He  selects  for  his  text,  or  a  main 
principle  whereon  all  his  reasoning  is  to  be  built,  that  sum- 
mary of  the  divine  law  which  is  contained  in  Matt.  82 :  37 
— 40,  and  which  is  as  phikmophically  just  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  it  is  sfMritual  and  searching.  His  train  of  thought 
is  as  follows : 
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With  respect  to  the  rutiure  of  hve  to  Ood^  it  implies  a 
trae  knowledq^  of  his  attributes  and  character ;  a  hieh  es- 
teem of  him,  and  exultation  in  his  prerogiU;i  ves ;  benevmence, 
or  an  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be  glorified  in  us,  in  all 
creatures,  and  in  all  events ;  and  a  delight  in  his  perfections, 
service,  and  the  wel&re  of  his  kingdom. 

The  motives  from  which  true  love  to  God  originates, 
are,  the  infinite  worthiness  and  amiableness  of  his  nature ; 
and,  in  connexion  with,  and  in  subserviency  to  this,  the  re- 
lations towards  us  which  he  sustains,  as  our  proprietor,  law- 
giver, and  supreme  bene&ctor. 

The  measure  of  love  to  God  which  is  required,  is,  the  ut- 
most extent  of  our  natural  capacity,  without  any  allowance 
for  our  disinclination,  or  the  strength  of  our  aversion  to  this 
duty.  Such  love  will  infallibly  lead  to  all  those  overt  acts 
of  obedience,  which  God  has  required  of  his  creatures. 

The  love  to  our  neighbour,  which  is  enjoined,  includes 
a  due  estimation  of  those  qualities  which  render  him  worthy 
of  our  regard ;  a  benevolent  respect  for  his  happiness ;  «nd  a 
complacency  in  his  moral  worth. 

The  motives  to  this  love,  are,  its  intrinsic  fitness ;  the 
command  of  God ;  and  the  divine  example.  • 

Its  standard,  is  that  degree  of  lOve  which  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  exercise  towards  ourselves. 

From  these  principles.  Dr.  Bellamy  justly  infers,  that 
holy  love  to  mankind  differs  essentially  from  those  instincts 
which  are  commonly  called  natural  compassion,  good  na- 
ture, and  natural  affection  ;  and  also,  from  party  spirit,  that 
love  to  others  which  is  a  mere  reciprocity  of  love,  and  that 
love  which  one  bad  man  feels  to  other  bad  men,  because 
they  are  like  himself 

Such  is  the  religion  required  in  the  law;  and,  as  it 
regards  its  nature  and  effects,  it  is  the  only  true  religion  in 
the  universe.  By  such  a  process,  Dr.  Bellamy  is  led  to  some 
most  important  deductions,  respecting  a  number  of  the  con* 
troverted  and  peculiarly  humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  a  due  attention  to  his  reasoning  here,  would  do  much 
to  confirm  the  wavering  in  the  sound  scriptural  views  which 
were  maintained  by  the  Others  of  the  American  church. 

His  second  discourse,  in  which  he  shows,  in  what  a 

f*enuine  compliance  with  the  gospel  consists,  is  founded  on 
ohn  3:  16 ;  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
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.only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
shoald  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

In  treating  this  part  of  his  general  subject,  agreeably  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text,  Dr.  Bellamy  considers, 

I.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Most  Hi^  regarded 
manlfiind  as  being  in  a  perishing  condition ;  which  are,  their 
relation  to  Adam  as  their  public  head ;  their  destitution  of 
the  divine  moral  image;  their  entire  positive  sinfulness; 
their  aversion  to  reconciliation;  the  fixed  bent  of  their 
hearts,  when  unrestrained,  to  the  most  aggravated  degrees 
of  wickedness ;  their  insensibility  to  their  actual  viieness 
and  ill-desert ;  and  God's  sovereign  right  to  extend  mercy 
to  them  or  not,  as  should  seem  good  in  his  siffht : 

II.  His  native  to  do  what  he  has  done  for  meir  recovery ; 
which  was,  not  any  injustice  in  the  original  constitution  with 
Idam ;  not  an  excessive  rigour  in  the  law  of  nature,  under 
which  all  mankind  are  born ;  not  any  diminution  of  their  ill- 
desert  on  account  of  their  utter  moral  impotency ;  not  any 
expectation,  on  his  part,  that,  ruined  as  they  are,  they 
would  ever,  of  their  own  accord,  heartily  thank  him  for 
his  wonderftil  mercy ;  but  wholly  his  own  infinite  benevo- 
lence, and  rich,  firee,  sovereign  grace : 

III.  The  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and  how  the  way  to 
life  has  been  opened  by  him,  whom  God  has  provided  : 

IV.  The  nature  of  savins  faith  in  the  Mediator;  and, 
y.  The  promise  of  everlasting  life  to  those  that  be- 

iieve. 

These  several  topics  Dr.  Bellamy  treats  in  a  very  able 
manner.  The  whole  discussion,  indeed,  is  at  once  tho- 
rough, simjde,  and  highly  practical.  Any  man,  who  will 
read  the  whole  treatise  with  candour,  and  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  apply  its  searching  tests  of  piety  in  examining  his 
own  heart,  can  hardly  fail  to  judge  correctly  of  his  charac- 
ter and  state,  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  It  exposes  formality, 
sdf-rigfateousness,  pharisaical  zeal,  and  antinomian  selfish- 
ness, with  such  plainness  and  power,  as  to  destroy  every 
hope  of  salvation  which  does  not  spring  firom  spiritual  reno- 
vation, and  is  not  built  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  entire  tissue  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  most  of 
the  other  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  presupposes  the  truth,  in 
Its  main  features,  of  the  system  which  is  usually  called  Cal- 
vinistic,  in  disdnction  from  Arminian,  Palagian,  and  semi* 
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Pelagian  yiews  of  the  divine  government  and  hiunan 
nature. 

Thus  he  maintains,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  his  hi^est 
end  in  the  creation  and  government  of  all  things ;  and 
that  in  reference  to  this  end,  he  has  specifically  ordained 
evil,  as  well  as  good.    Observe  his  words : 

"  When  he  first  designed  to  create  the  world,  as  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  have  determined,  that  neither  angels  noi 
men  should  ever  sin,  and  that  misery  should  never  have 
been  heard  of  in  all  his  dominions,  so  he  could  easily  have 
prevented  both  sin  and  misery.  Why  did  he  not  ?  Surely, 
not  for  want  of  goodness  in  his  nature ;  but  because,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  ne  did  not  think  it  best  on  the  whole.  It 
was  not  because  he  had  not  sufficient  power  to  preserve 
angels  and  men  all  holy  and  happy ;  for  it  is  certain  he 
had :  it  was  not  because  preventing  grace  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  their  being  free  cLgents  ;  for  it  would  not  f 
(let  the  reader  mark  this;)  ''  it  was  not  because  he  did  not 
thoroughly  consider  and  weigh  the  thing  with  all  its  conse- 
quences ;  for  it  is  certain  he  cdd.  But,  upon  the  whole,  all 
tilings  considered,  he  judged  it  best  to  permit  the  angels  to 
sin,  and  men  to  fall ;  and  so  let  misery  into  his  dominions. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  all  things  considered,  he  thought 
it  best  to  permit  things  to  come  to  pass  just  as  they  did ; 
and  if  he  thought  it  b^t,  it  was  best ;  for  his  understanding 
is  infinite.  But  why  was  it  best?  What  was  his  grand 
end  in  creating  and  governing  the  world  ?  Why,  look ; 
what  end  is  he  at  last  like  to  obtain,  and  what  will  be  the 
final  result?  Why,  in  all,  he  will  exert  and  display  every 
one  of  his  perfections  to  the  life,  and  so,  by  all,  will  exhibit  a 
most  perfect  and  exact  image  of  himself.      This  is  the 

Seatest  and  best  thing  he  can  aim  at  in  all  his  works ;  and 
is,  therefore  ought  to  be  his  last  end.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fall  oi  the  angels  and  of  man,  together  with  all 
those  things  which  have  and  will  come  to  pass  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  will  serve  to  give  a  much  more  lively  repre- 
eentation  of  God,  than  could  possibly  have  been  exhibited, 
had  there  never  been  any  sin  or  misery." — P.  89,  90. 

^  God  has,  in  fact,  peroiitted  sin  to  enter  into  the  world ; 
does,  in  fitct,  permit  many  to  die  in  their  sins ;  will,  in  fact, 
punish  them  forever ;  and  all  consistent  with  the  infinite 
goodness  of  bis  nature.    And  since  it  is  consistent  with  his 
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goodness  io  do  as  he  does^  it  was  consistenl  with  hisgoodn 
to  determine  with  himself  beforehand  to  do  so.  What  God, 
from  eternity^  decreed  to  do,  that  God,  in  iime^  will  do; 
therefore,  if  M  God's  conduct  be  holy,  just  and  good,  so  also 
are  all  his  decrees ;  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  wrong  for 
the  infinitely  wise  God,  from  all  eternity,  to  determine  upon 
a  conduct  in  all  respects  right ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd.'^ — P.  91. 

All  the  author's  works  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
in  these  extracts,  pf  the  motive,  extent,  and  particularity  of 
the  divine  decrees. 

His  statement  of  the  much  vilified  and  hated  doctrine 
of  election,  is  such  as  every  consistent  Calvinist  must  ap» 
inove.  ^  I  give  the  following  quotations : 

^  God  is,  through  Christ,  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  all 
who  will  repent  He  sends  the  news  of  pardcm  and  peace 
around  a  guilty  world,  and  invites  every  one  to  come.  But 
inasmuch  as  mankind  will  not  hearken,  but  are  obstinately 
set  in  their  way,  therefore  he  takes  state  upon  himself,  and 
says,  ImU  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy.  Some 
be  may  suffer  to  take  their  own  way,  if  he  pleases ;  and 
others  be  may  subdue  and  recover  to  himself,  l^^  his  own  aU 
conquering  grace.  And  to  a  certain  number,  from  eternity 
he  intended  to  show  this  special  mercy ;  and  these  are  said 
to  be  given  to  Christ.  And  with  a  special  eye  to  these  sheep, 
did  he  lay  down  his  life  ;  his  Father  intending,  and  he  in- 
tending, that  they,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  should  be 
brought  to,  eternal  life  at  last ;  and  hence  the  eleei  do  al- 
ways obtain.  With  a  view  to  these,  it  was  promised  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  that  Christ  should  see  of  the  travaU 
of  his  smd.''—P.  390  and  391. 

^  He  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  com- 
passion on  whom  he  will  have  compassion ;  and  many  times 
takes  the  meanest  and  vilest,  that  the  sovereignty  of  his 
grtx»  mif^ht  be  the  more  illustrious,  and  the  pride  of  all  flesh 
be  brought  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  be  exalted.  And  surely 
such  a  conduct  infinitely  becomes  the  Supreme  Goveruour  of 
the  whole  world."— P.  239.    See  also  p.  240. 

With  nearly  all  Calvinistic  writers.  Dr.  Bellamy  main- 
tains, (in  opposition  to  Arminians  and  Pelagians,  who,  in 
direct  contradJctioa  of  the  divine  testimony,  declare  created 
hotiness  to  be  impossible,)  that  Adam  was  created  with  a 
holy  nature,  or  dispositioa  lo  obedience ;  and  also,  that  we 
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have  become  sianers,  in  consequence  of  our  relation  to  hiniy 
as  our  federal  head. 

<'  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  was  con- 
natural to  him  to  love  God  with  a\V  his  heart ;  and  this 
would  have  been  our  case,  had  he  not  rebelled  against  God; 
but  now  we  are  born  devoid  of  the  divine  image,  have  no 
heart  for  God,  are  transgressors  from  the  womb ;  by  nature^ 
children  of  imrath" — P.  221.  The  doctrine  of  our  relation 
to  Adam  as  our  public  head,  is  also  clearly  taught  in  pages 
300  and  301,  and  in  various  other  places. 

Besides  the  words  just  quoted,  Dr.  Bellamy  teaches  the 
doctrine  otncUive  depravity y  or  birih-sin^  in  many  passages 
of  a  most  unequivocal  import. 

'<  We  are  in  fact  bam  like  the  wild  asses'  colt,  as  s^seless 
of  God,  and  as  void  and  destitute  of  grace.  We  have  nature, 
but  no  grace.  And  so  we  have  a  neart  to  love  ourselves, 
but  no  heart  to  love  God ;  and  may  be  moved  to  zeal  by  sel* 
fish  views,  but  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  infinite  moral 
beauty  of  the  divine  nature." — P.  200. 

"  We  may  learn  that  we  were  bom  into  the  worlds  not 
only  destitute  of  a  conformity  to  the  law,  but  that  We  are 
naturally  diametrically  opposed  to  it  in  the  temper  of  our 
hearts."— P.  201. 

"  It  is  plainly  the  very  native  bent  of  their  hearts,  to  love 
themselves  above  all." — P.  202. 

"  Our  native  disposition  to  love  ourselves  supremely, 
live  to  ourselves  ultimately,  d&c.  is  directly  contrary  to  God's 
holylaw."— P.  211. 

It  is  maintained  in  the  duarterly  Christian  Spectator,* 
that  Dr.  Bellamy's  views  of  native  depravity,  are  the  same 
with  those,  whicn,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  vin- 
dicated in  that  publication.  The  question  may  seem  to  be 
of  little  consequence  in  itself;  and  yet,  the  authority  of  such 
a  name  as  his,  (and  this  the  Reviewer  appears  well  to  under- 
stand,) cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  with  the  admirers  of 
New-England  theology.  Do  not  the  passages  already  cited 
manifestly  teach  that  mankind  are  sinful  from  their  birth  ? 
Could  words  have  made  Dr.  Bellamy's  meaning  {dainer? 
And  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that^  in  these  repeated  instances, 
this  fearless  and  perspicuous  writer  has  used  language  with- 
out meaning,  or  with  a  Jesuitical  mental  reservatim  7  He 

«8«pteinb«r  No.  to  1830;  p.  407,406^  409. 
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was  an  hooest  man,  if  erer  man  deterred  that  name.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Reviewer,  thai 
^  Dr.  Bellamy  does  not,  and  bow  oonld  he,  decide  piecisely 
«Ae»  sinfol  exercises  commence  7'  Be  it  so ;  yet  he  does 
decide  that  our  moral  depravity  is  as  early,  at  least,  as  our 
htith ;  a  doctrine  manifi»tly  contrary  to  tfiat  of  those  who 
leave  this  point  unsettled,  or  who  say  it  is  of  no  ifliportancei 
and  attempt  to  vindicate  thepropriety  of  in&nt  hsp^isiP,Mid 
players  for  the  regeneration  of  infants,  on  the  prineipk,  duut 
if  they  live  long  enough,  they  trill  cmmmil  sin.  b  this  Dr. 
Bdlamjr's  view  of  the  matter  1  AaS^  from  it,  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west.  And  on  what  is  the  opinion  pradioated,  that 
he  is  doubtfiil  whether  infants,  mi  their  tmrth^  have  «ny 
moral  oharacter  3  On  a  passage  m  wUch  he  affirms  that 
sin  is  voluntary,  or  implies  voluntannesB,  and  denies  thai  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  our  souk,  like  the  essential  allri- 
boifla  of  our  physieal  and  moral  natnie.  The  Rmewer,  by 
fihifian^  the  question,  turns  the  attientioa  of  his  readers  fiNsn 
the  mam  point  atissne,  which  isour  nativemoralcorTvqption, 
byvirtneofomr  connexion  wilih  Adam.  Billet  ns hear  Dr. 
Bellamy: 

^  These  are  the  earlieat  dispositiaDS,"— imeaning,  as  the 
foregoing  sentences  prove,  loving  ourselves  supremdiy,  de- 
lighting in  that  which  is  not  God,  ^.^-^'that  are  discov- 
ered in  our  nature ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  concreated  by  God  togedier  with  the  essence  of  ^nr 
sools,  yet  they  seem  to  be  the  very  first  propensities  of  die 
new-nude  soul.  So  that  they  are,  in  a  sense,  coamaiuralj 
our  whole  hearts  are  perfectly  and  entirely  bent  this  way, 
from  their  wery  first  motion.  These  propenfflttes,  pertiaps, 
in  some  sense,  may  he  said  to  be  eentraded^  in  opposition  to 
their  being  strictly  and  philosophically  fMirtar«2,  because 
they  are  not  created  by  Ood  with  the  essence  of  the  soul, 
but  result  fiN>m  its  native  choioe,  or  r«ther,  more  strictly, 
are  tbemsefares  its  native  choioe.''  Hero  Dr.  Bellamy  affirms, 
that  strictly,  moral  depravity  is  not  the  effect  of  a  wrong 
choice,  as  the  advocates  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will  suppose,  but  that  it  is  in  the  wrong  choioe  itseii^  and 
that  this  is  native.  But  what  is  the  meanii^  of  the  woid 
nmtive?  The  following  are  the  principal  dewitions  of  the 
term,  im  its  adjective  form ;  produced  by  naCttre,  not  mti- 
jidaH^  natural^  such  m  i»  according  to  natmre^not  affetied^ 
Vol.  n.  9 
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conferred  by  birthj  pertaining  to  the  time  or  phtce  of  births 
originaL 

To  return  to  Dr.  Bellamy.  ^  But  most  certainly  these 
propensities  are  not  contracted  in  the  sense  that  many 
Viaous  habits  are,  merely  by  long  use  and  custom*  In  op- 
position to  stich  vicious  habits,  they  may  be  called  eonnatur 
ral.  Little  children  do  very  early  bad  things,  and  contract 
bad  dispositions ;  but  these  propensities  are  evidently  ante- 
cedent to  every  bad  thin^  infused  or  instilled  by  evil  exam- 
ples, or  ^tten  by  practice,  or  occasioned  by  temptation." 
The  beginning  of  oepravity  in  children,  then,  according^  to 
Dr.  Bel&my,  is  not  '^  occasioned  by  temptation,''  opcqratmg 
upon  their  ^  innocent  constitutional  susceptibilitaes,"  but  has 
its  seat  in  their  souls  •themselves,  anterior  to  the  %gency  of 
temptation  upon  them.  By  ^choice,"  then,  it  seems  but 
justice  to  aamit,  he  must  have  intended,  in  common 
with  President  Edwards,  the  state  or  exercise  of  the  moral 
affections,  as  well  as  specific  acts  of  the  will,  considered  as 
distinct  from  these  affections.  ^  And  hence,"  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  ^4t  is  become  customary  to  call  them  natural^  and 
to  sav  that  it  is  our  very  nature  to  be  so  inclined ;  and  to 
say  that  these  propensities  are  naturcU,  would  to  common 
people  be  the  most  apt  way  of  expressing  the  thing."  Would 
It  be  ^^the  most  apt  way^"  provided  it  were  doubtml  whether 
children  began  to  be  sinful,  till  some  time  after  their  birth? 
^<  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  natural 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  faculties  of  our  souls  are ;  for  they 
are  not  the  workmanship  of  God,  but  our  native  choice,  and 
the  voluntary,  free,  spontaneous  bent  of  our  hearts.  And 
to  keep  up  this  distmction,  I  frequently  choose  the  word 
native,  instead  of  naturalJ'  pp.  201,  202. 

This  is  the  passage,  from  which  the  Reviewer  is  led  to 
say,  **  we  see  not  how  any  language  could  express  the  fact 
more  fuUy  and  clearly,  that  sin  commences  ana  wholly  con- 
sists in  voluntary  exercises  and  acts ;"  and,  ^  Dr.  Bellamy 
does  not,  and  how  could  he,  decide  precisely  when  sinful  ex- 
ercises commence,  though  according  to  lum,  it  cannot  be 
till  after  the  soul  is  formed ;"  and  '^  there  is  a  spacsj  then, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  between  the  creation  of  the  soul  and 
the  commencement  of  depravity."  What  does  all  this 
mean?  Independently  of  the  views  which  Dr.  Bellamy 
dsewhere  expresses,  (and  we  ought  not,  without  good  evi- 
dence, to  believe  that  he  directly  contradicts  himself,)  this 
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passage  itself  and  its  connexion,  axe  directly  opposed  to  the 
notion,  that  men  are  bom  without  any  moral  character.  He 
was  too  sagacious,  to  suppose,  that  uniyersal  depravity  origi- 
nates without  any  cause,  or  that  it  is  simfriy  the  consequence 
of  that  moral  agency,  which  was  no  less  the  property  of 
Adam  before  the  fall,  than  it  is  now  of  his  posterity,  and 
belongs  alike  to  all  accountable  beings,  whether  holy  or 
siBful,  in  all  worlds. 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  this  passage. 
Dr.  Bellamy  saySj  "  We  are  born  into  the  world  not  only 
destitute  of  a  conformity  to  die  law,  but  are  natttr 
rally  diameirically  opposed  to  it  in  the  temper  o^  our 
hearts.  The  law  requires  us  to  hve  CM  supremekf^ 
but  the  native  bent  of  our  hearts  is  to  love  ourselves  su* 
premefy.  The  law  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
oursdves,  but  the  native  bent  of  our  hearts  is  to  ^  inordi^ 
naiefy  selfish"  Supreme  self4ove,  or  which  is  die  same 
thing,  seeking  supremely  our  own  happiness,  is  here  declar- 
ed to  be  the  essence  of  sin,  or  the  temper  of  heart  which  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  Some 
may  affirm,  that  such  self-love  is  not  sinful,  thai  it  is  an 
^  innocent  susceptibility,"  a  part  of  our  <'  constitution,''  and 
even  the  spring  of  virtue ;  but  these  individuals  must,  of 
course,  agree  with  Dr.  Bellamy  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
native  propensity ;  and,  as  he  differs  £rom  them,  in  that  he 
believed  it  was  criminal,  I  do  not  see*  how  they  can  help 
adoutting,  that  he  regarded  moral  depravity  as  an  attribute  of 
human  teings,  even  from  their  birth.  We  have  always  con- 
stdeied  it  as  a  sound  rule  of  interpretation,  (and  the  present 
example  confiroos  us  in  the  justness  of  our  opinion,)  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  scope  of  an  author's  discourise,  be- 
£nre  we  decide  peremptorUy  on  the  meaning  of  an  insulated 
sent«!ice. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Reviewer,  the  words  immediately 
Allowing  the  passage  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  are  quite 
as  decisive  of  Dr.  &llamy's  moaning  as  those  just  quoted — 
''And  now  that  these  dispositions  are,  as  it  were,  thus  bom 
isith  ti5,  is  as  evident  from  experience,  as  any  thing  of  this 
kind  can  be ;  for  these  are  the  earliest  dispositions  that  man's 
nature  discovers,  and  are  evidently  discovered  before  little 
children  are  capable  of  learning  them  from  others.*    Yea, 

*  *'  How  much  earlier  they  eiist,  than  they  aretUacloeed  to  obaonreMi"  »-' 
maifca  the  Reviewer,  "  he  (Dr  BeUaiay)  does  not  say."    T^e^  but  he  does 
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it  k  plainly  the  very  native  bent  of  their  hearts,  to  love 
themselves  above  all ;  to  make  their  ease,  comfort,  and  hap* 
piness,  their  lastend,  and  their  all ;  and  to  seek  for  idl  from 
the  ereaturej  or,  in  other  words,  from  that  which  is  not 
God.'* 

The  Reviewer  imagines,  that  he  sees  in  page  219,  the 
elements  of  that  system,  winch  attributes  our  sinfulness  to 
the  operation  of  our  innocent  appetites  and  susceptibilities, 
ercited,  in  the  aliisence  of  positive  moral  rectitude,  by  a 
world  whose  influence  must  be  ensnaring ;  and  Im9  inti- 
mates, that  he  and  Dr.  Bellamy,  with  whom  be  couples  Ed- 
wards, have  adopted  the  $ame  philosophy  in  accounting  for 
tfie  moral  depravity  of  mankind.  Bat  what  does  Dr.  Bd- 
lamy  actually  say? 

*'  God  only  creates  the  naked  essence  of  our  souls,  our 
natural  foculties,  and  power  to  think,  and  will,  and  to  love 
and  hate ;  and  this  eoil  bent  of  our  hearts  is  nai  of  his 
makings  but  is  the  sponianeotu  propensity  of  our  own 
isMs  ;  for  we,  being  bom  devoid  or  the  divine  image,  igno- 
rant of  God,  and  insensible  of  his  glory,  do,  of  our  own  ao^ 
eord^  turn  to  ourselves,  and  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  and 
lo  any  thing  that  suits  a  graceless  heart,  and  there  all  our 
affections  centre ;  from  whence  we  natively  become  averse 
to  God,  and  to  all  that  which  is  spiritually  good,  and  inclined 
to  all  sin.  So  that  the  positive  corruption  of  our  nature  is 
not  any  thing  created  by  God,  but  arises  merely  from  a 
privative  cause." 

This,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  is  introduced 
by  Dr.  BsUamy,  as  an  answer  to  the  objection,  that,  ^^  tf  we 
are  natively  sinftil,  God  made  us  so,  and  by  consequ^M^ 
is  the  autfwr  of  sin/*  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  his  very 
language  imports,  what  many  would  account  an  unwar- 
rantable supposition,  that  God  might  have  made  us  holy 
from  our  birth ;  and  therefore,  we  become  sinners  in  conse- 
quence of  our  being  left  to  ourselves.  The  same  doctrine 
he  elsewhere  more  explicitly  teaches.*    Indeed,  the  phrase, 

§ 

My,  that  they  are  hofrnisUkuBy  that  ia,  exiat  aa eady  aa  oar  birth.  The  qnaH 
form  of  the  ezpreaabn  m  the  above  qooted  aentenoe^  it  ia  manifeat,  from  com- 
parina  it  with  other  paaiagea  already  adduced,  waa  not  intended  to  intimaia 
any  doubt  in  the  wntar'a  mind,  aa  to  the  time  of  the  actual  commenoement 
of  moral  deprayity,  in  the  deeoendants  of  Adam.  What  right  then,  haa  the  Ra- 
▼iewer  to  aay  aa  be  doea,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  meana  *'raeraly  thatlAeMcttmoH- 
liofu  eiiat  aa  early  aa  their  aubjecta  are  capable  of  exhibiting  any  viaibla  tokana 
of  tfaamf 

*  See^  fbr  eocampla,  p.  S21. 
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"  a  prwatioec€iM9e^  sapposes  the  possibility  of  such  9i  posi- 
tive act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  might  haye  hindered  men 
firun  sinning,  without  any  infriogement  of  the  laws  of  the 
nature  he  bad  ffiven  them;  and  this  accords  with  various 
passages,  already  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy. 
His  view  of  tfie  subject  differed,  therefore,  in  a  material 
point,  from  that  of  those  who  affirm  moral  depravity  to  be 
the  certain  consequence,  aside  from  any  divine  act  in  with- 
drawing gracious  influences,  of  our  physical  constitution, 
our  external  circumstances,  and  the  free  exercise  of  our 
powers  of  moral  agency.    The  same  thing  is  manifest,  from 
his  resolution,  in  the  paragraph  immediatdy  succeeding  that 
just  quoted,  of  the  present  arrangement,  not  into  any  stub- 
bom  necessity  in  the  nature  of  our  fiiculties  as  influenced  by 
the  world  around  us,  but  entirely  into  the  sovereign  will  of 
God.    Would  the  Christian  Spectator  have  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner  ?    In  answering  the  objection,  ^  That  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  divine  perfections  to  bring  mankind  into 
the  world  under  such  sad  and  unhappy  circumstances," — ^Dr. 
BeUamy  refers  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  ^  Nay,  but  O  man, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?    Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  unto  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  V   All  his  reasoning,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  of  God's  sovereignty  in  that  consti- 
tution, which  connects  the  universal  sinfulness  of  our  race, 
with  the  disobedience  of  Adam.    He  affirms  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  being  ^^bom  devoid  of  the  divine  image, 
Ignorant  of  God,  insensible  of  his  infinite  glory,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  love  ourselves  supremely,"  iic, ;  ^  that 
this  temper  is  direct  contrariety  to  God's  holy  law,  is  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  and  is  the  seat  of  all  wickedness^    Now," 
he  ad<&, ''  to  say  it  is  not  consistent  with  die  divine  per- 
fections that  mankind  should  be  brought  into  the  world,  as 
in  fact  they  are,  is  wickedly  to  fly  in  the  face  of  our  almighty 
Creator,  and  expressly  charge  him  with  unrighteousness. 
If  we  cannot  see  into  this  dispensation  of  divine  providence, 
yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  Crod  is  holy  m  aU  his  waysj 
and  righteous  in  all  his  works^  and  that  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  wiU  do  right. ^*   But  who  would  think  of  adopting  this 

ft 

•  On  the  nlQMt  of  naiiT^depnTity,  Dr.  deDtmyf  ooinion  seemt  to  hate 
eoiacidod  verf  neorlf  wkb  that  of  Torrecin,  who  stya,  Iiuiit.  Theol.  ton.  i. 
■ec.  9,  Q.  12.  «8,  9,  ^Licet  Miiina  ano  idla  labo  omtiir  a  Deo,  nott  cioatw 
moaii  cam  jnsthia  otigindii  qoalia  aauna  Adami  ad  hnagiiMn  M)  tad  csun 
tgoB  carentia  in  pcBoam  primi  poccatL   Ut  hie  diitipgaendaen  ait  hitar  aniinaw 
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method  of  vindicating  the  Pelagian  notion  of  the  character 
aiid  state  of  infants  ? 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  moral  depravity  in  unreffene- 
rate  men,  Dr.  Bellamy  maintains,  that  it  is  total,  implying 
utter  enmity  against  God,  and  all  true  goodness.  Thus  he 
says,  p.  222,  that  ^  their  very  best  religious  performances  are 
sinflil ;"  and  p.  223,  that  "  they  are  done  in  a  manner  directly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;"  that  ^<  there  is  not  the  least 
hope  in  the  sinner's  case,  but  what  arises  from  the  sovereign 
mercy  of  God ;"  that  there  are  no  "  promises  "  made  to  unre- 
newed men ;  that  they  are  <<  dead  in  sin,  cannot  be  subject  to 
the  law,  cannot  please  God ;"  and  p  .226,  that "  a  sinner  cares 
not  a  jot  for  God,  and  if  he  had  ever  so  many  motives,  he 
would  only  serve  himself,  but  not  serve  God  at  all;"  and 
p.  226,  that  the '^great  earnestness  of  awakened  sinners  makes 
them  feel  and  nnd  that  they  are  enemies  to  God,  and  dead 
in  sin  ;  and  hereby  a  foundation  is  laid  for  them  to  see  the 
justice  of  God  in  their  damnation,  and  so  the  reasonableness 
of  God's  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy." 

As  it  reganb  the  nature  of  the  sinner's  inability^  Dr.  Bel- 
huny  resolves  it  entirely  into  a  wrong  state  of  heart,  affec* 
tions,  or  will  In  this  he  agrees,  not  only  with  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  Smalley,  and  the  Mew-England  divines  generally, 
of  the  last  half  century,  but  with  Augustine,  that  great  cham* 
pion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  a  multitude  of  European 
theologians  of  later  times.  Indeed,  after  all  the  controver- 
sies which  have  been  had  upon  the  question,  nearly  all  par- 
ties at  this  day  will  agree,  that  the  inability  of  the  sinner  is 
a  crime  for  which  he  deserves  punishment,  and  not  a  mere 
calamity,  like  idiocy  or  madness,  paralyzing  the  force  of  all 
commands,  and  releasing  its  subjects,  so  &r  as  it  extends, 

puram,  impnram,  et  non  punm.  Ilia  pura  didtiu)  que  omata  est  habitu 
•ancUtatia ;  hnpuia,  qua  oontrariam  habiuim  ii^titUB  habet ;  non  pnra,  que 
licet  noUiim  habeat  babitiim  bonuin,  nullum  tamen  babet  nialuni^  sad  creatur 
aimplidter  cum  facultatibus  namralibus ;  qualis  9upponitur  crean  a  Deo  post 
l^paom,  quia  imago  Dei  amiaaa  aemei  per  peccatum,  non  potest  amplius  resiitui 
nisi  ragenerationis  beneficio  per  Spinuim  Sanctum.  duapiTis  autem  aninus 
creentur  a  Deo  deetituts  justitia  or^nali ;  non  propterea  Deus  potest  censeri 
aacior  peccati,  quia  aliud  est  imporitatem  infiinaerek  alind  poritatem  non  daiSt 
qoa  homo  se  inoignum  reddidit  m  Adamo."  While  Turretm  ai&rms,  that  onr 
am  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  privative  eou^e.  he  most  unequivocally  teaches  that, 
had  Gkid  pleased,  he  might  have  creaUet  vm  with  a  hoiy  nature^  so  that  our 
"natural  faculties^"  instead  of  leading  us  into  sin,  woula  have  hewn  implicitly 
rwulated  by  the  principles  of  obedience.  It  is  also  his  doctrine^  that  the  wane 
oforiginal  lighteoosness  implies,  in  itself,  our  utter  rain,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
restored  witboat  regeneration.  Oar  character,  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  our  nx- 
tscenccb  therefore^  is,  aocordii^g  to  him,  entoely  dtfeenl  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  Adam  nsrer  smned. 
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firom  all  blaine.  The  Bible  most  manifesdy  attributes  men's 
want  of  ability  to  obey^  to  the  strength  of  their  disinclina- 
tion, or,  the  dominion  of  their  wicked  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions. Hence,  while  it  affirms  most  ezphcitly,  that  no 
tnan  can  come  to  Christy  except  h6  be  drawn  hy  the  For 
ther ;  that  the  natural  or  unrenewed  man  cannot  know 
the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  a  new  heart,  repentance 
and  faith,  are  his  gifts;  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  charges  the  ruin  of  sinners  upon  their  inez- 
cumble  aversion  to  holiness,  and  their  unwillingness  to  be 
saved  on  the  terms  proposed  in  the  Gospel.  That  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy held  to  a  real,  though  criminal  inability,  on  the  part 
of  sinners,  is  unquestionaUe ;  but  this  is  nothu:^  more  tnan 
maintaining,  in  other  words,  the  total  moral  corruption,  and 
obstinacy  in  rebellion,  of  the  unrenewed  heart  Hence  he 
says,  pp.  148, 149,  "As  to  natural  cs^citv,  all  mankind 
are  capable  of  a  perfect  conformity  to  this  law.  The  sin- 
ning angels  have  the  same  natural  capacities  now,  as  they 
haa  before  they  fell.  Adam,  after  his  tall,  had  the  same  soiu 
that  he  had  before,  as  to  his  natural  capacities.  When  sin- 
ners are  converted,  they  have  no  new  natural  faculties, 
though  they  have  a  new  temper.  The  law  is  exactly  upon 
a  level  with  our  natural  capacities.  There  can  be  nothing 
to  render  it,  in  any  measure,  a  hard  and  difficult  thing  to 
love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  but  our  being  destitute  of  a 
right  temper  of  mind,  and  having  a  temper  that  is  wrong  ; 
and  tbeieiore,  we  are  perfectly  ineseusahle,  wholly  to  blame, 
that  we  do  not'^ 

How  much  Dr.  Bellamy's  views  diflfered  from  those  of 
some  writers,  who  allege,  that  whatever  is  such  an  inabU' 
ity,  that  it  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  thing  less  than 
almighty  power,  must,  of  course,  be  a  merely  physical  in- 
ability,  and  consequently  innocent,  the  followmg  extracts 
will  suffice  to  show. 

"  If  a  sinful  creature's  not  being  able  to  help  his  being 
of  a  bed  tenmer,  does  in  the  least  free  him  from  Uame,  then 
the  more  vib  and  sinf^l  any  creature  grows,  the  less  to 
blame  will  he  be.— If  We  are  so  averse  to  God  that  we  can- 
not love  him ;  and  if  our  bad  temper  is  so  strong,  so  settled, 
and  rooted,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  this  is  so  fisur  from 
bemg  matter  of  excuse  for  us,  that  it  renders  us  so  much 
the  more  vile,  guilty,  and  hell-deserving.  The  more  tma&b 
to  love  God  we  aie,  the  more  are  we  to  olame.^-^p.  166, 166* 
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Agreeably  to  his  moeral  system,  and  the  ctirreot  lan- 
guage of  OalTiaistic  aivines,  Dr.  Bellamy  ascribes  Regene- 
ration to  an  immediate  and  special  act  of  divine  power,  in 
distinction  from  the  influence  of  external  motiyes,  or  the 
much  boasted  moral  suasion  dT  the  Arminian  school. 

^  From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  that  those 
mjhienoes  of  the  Spirit^  which  will  be  sufBicient  eWectuaUy 
to  awaken,  convince  and  humble  the  sinn^,  ana  recover 
him  to  God,  must  be  irresistible  and  supematuraL  If  they 
are  altogether  unwilling  to  see,  d&c,  then  they  must  be 
brought  to  it  by  an  all<onqitering'^  irresistible  grace,  or  not 
at  all. — If  the  clearest  agnt  and  greatest  sense  a  natural 
man  can  have  of  what  Uod  is^  instead  of  nwking  him  ap- 
pear  infinitely  glorious  and  amiable,  &c*,  will  rather  iriitafte 
corruption,  and  make  the  native  enmity  of  the  heart  ferment 
and  rage,  as  has  been  heretofore  proved ;  then  there  most 
be  a  supernatural^  spiritiud  and  divine  change  wrought  in 
the  heart,  by  the  immedials  influences  of  the  Spirit  o[  God." 
p.  236,  837. 

"  If  the  true  and  real  character  of  God  itself  is  odious  to 
a  carnal  heart,  the  idea  of  fliat  character  will  excite,  nq( 
love,  but  dislike.  We  are  dead  in  sin  ;  as  perfectly  dead, 
as  the  body  of  Christ  was  when  it  lay  in  the  grave.  And 
the  same  power  which  raised  that  from  the  des^,  doth  raise 
us  from  spiritual  death.  And  we  know,  that  a  dead  corpse 
ncuist  be  restored  to  life,  in  order  of  natixre,  before  it  can  see 
or  hear."    Vol.  IE.  p.  308,  309. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  deductions  can  be  avoid- 
ed, consistently  with  the  genuine  laws  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation, or  with  the  recc^ition  of  an  essentuU  difference 
between  the  character  of  saints,  and  that  of  sinners.  If  all 
fliat  the  impenitent  need  to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour,  be  an 
incpease  of  mtellectual  light,  or  new  speculative  perceptioDS, 
then  it  would  seem,  that  they  are  to  be  pitied  for  tibeir  igno- 
rance, rather  than  blamed  for  their  perversity. 

On  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Atonementy  Ifae  state- 
ments and  reasonings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  are  peculiarly  happy ; 
fant,  instead  of  making  qucrtations,  or  attempting  to  oondteoee 
his  thoughts,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readecs 
the  patient  studv  of  what  he  has  written  upon  the  (mbj/o^ 
under  tlie  third  head  of  iiis  second  discourse. 

Besides  <<  True  BeUgiod  DeUneated,"  the  first  Wame 
con  tains  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Divinity  of  Chmt  f  an  lagenioaB 
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Discourse  on  "  the  Millennium ;"  and  an  Election  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  May 
13, 1762. 

In  his  '<  Four  sermons  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  tte  per- 
mission of  sin,"  and  in  his  ''  Yindimtiony^  he  has  IzeBtad  a 
much  controverted  subject,  in  a  manner  peculiaiiy  adapted 
to  convince  the  understanding,  and  Bthct  the  heart  It  will 
be  a  difficult  task  to  conftite  nis  argument^  so  long  as  the 
:riptares  are  of  divine  authoritv,  and  God,  as  the  creator 
id  govemour  of  the  world,  shall  continue  to  tie  posses^ 
of  absolute  perfection. 

His  doctrine  is,  that  ^  a  sight  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  permission  of  sin,  is  very  useful  to  promote  holiness  of 
heart  and  life ;''  and  after  proving  this  position  by  a  few 
scriptural  examples,  he  defines  the  phrase, "  permitting'  sin," 
vinoicates  the  divine  wisdom  in  such  permission,  and  closes 
with  remarks  and  an  application,  highly  practical,  awaken- 
ing, and  spiritual.  By  God's  permitting  sm,  is  not  intended 
any  thin^  inconsistent,  either  with  his  utter  hatred  of  it,  on 
its  own  account,  or  with  the  freedom  of  the  sinner's  will ; 
but  merely,  his  n^lecting  to  hinder  it,  for  the  reason,  that 
in  every  instance  of  its  actual  occurrence,  he  judges  that,  all 
Aings  considered,  it  would  not  be  best  to  prevent  its  exist- 
ence, and,  therefore,  his  conduct  in  suffering  it  to  take  place, 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but  praiseworthy. 

In  proving  the  divine  wisdom  in  permitting  sin.  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy begins  with  instances  from  Scripture,  iii  which  this 
wisdom  is  plainly  asserted,  and  strikingly  manifested ;  and 
then  adduces  some  considerations  of  a  more  abstruse  nature, 
illustrative  of  his  gener)9il  position. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Bellamy's 
arguments  on  this  subject ;  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itsdf ;  and  shall  merely  lay  before  them  a  few  thoughts, 
confirmatory  of  his  general  views. 

God  was  originauy  under  no  necessity,  save  that  of  his 
own  benevolence,  to  act  at  all  as  Oreator ;  and  if  he  had 
remained  forever  satisfied  in  the  bare  knowledge  and  con- 
templation of  his  own  essential  glories,  the  existence  of  evil, 
as  of  all  things  else  out  of  himself  j  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. In  omer  words,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  act,  there 
would  have  been  no  evil,  as  there  would  have  been  no  crea- 
tures to  commit  sin,  and  to  suffer  punishment.  This  conclu- 
sion must  be  admitted,  or  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Deity 
Vol.  11.  10 
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18  bound  by  a  blind  &te,  or  that  beines  exist  independently 
of  bis  choice  and  agency ;  which  is,  substantially,  the  ancient 
Magian  doctrine  of  two  eteraal  principles,  the  one  the  source 
of  all  good,  and  the  other,  the  necessary  and  indestructible 
fountain  of  all  evil. 

If  it  depended  absolutely  upon  God  whether  there  should 
be  any  creation,  then  most  manifestly  it  depended  upon  him 
what  that  creation  should  be  *,  unless  we  suppose,  that, 
tfiough  he  was  voluntary  in  beginning  to  act,  he  became  af- 
terwards a  kind  of  passive  instrument  of  the  contingencies 
occurring  among  his  own  works. 

As  it  respects  potDer,  therefore,  God  might  have  produc- 
ed a  diflferent  system,  from  that  which  does  exist,  in  relation 
to  its  general  nature,  its  extent,  its  specific  details,  and  its 
ultimate  results. 

Every  theory  which  admits  these  first  principles  of  natu- 
ral as  well  as  of  revealed  religion,  must,  when  divested  of 
imposing  verbiage  and  declamation,  contain  within  it  all  the 
difficulties  alleged  a^nst  the  hypothesis,  that  God  permits 
evil  for  the  sake  of  his  own  glory,  or  on  account  of  the  great- 
er ultimate  advantage  of  the  universe. 

Suppose  sin  to  be  the  certain  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  moral  system ;  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that  no 
such  system  would  have  existed,  but  by  the  choice  of  God ; 
that  he  might  have  made  it  more  or  less  extensive,  as  it  re- 
gards the  greatness  or  number  of  the  beings  included  in  his 
original  plan  ;  and  that,  in  foresight  of  aU  the  mischiefs  it 
would  occasion,  he  preferred  the  one  he  has  chosen,  to  any 
other  which  is  possible.  He  might  have  excluded  sin,  bv 
having  no  moral  agents.  In  determining  to  have  such 
agents,  therefore,  he  virtually  decreed  that  sin  should  exist, 
to  the  extent  of  its  actual  occurrence;  and  he  did  this,  because 
he  saw  that  thus  a  greater  amount  of  good  might  be  secured, 
than  by  any  other  means.  If  he  did  not  form  his  purpose 
in  this  case,  from  a  supreme  regard  to  the  general  good,  or 
to  the  welfare  of  what  Edwards  calls  *<  being  in  general  f 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  clear  his  character  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  malignity,  in  his  giving  existence  to  creatures,  who 
he  foresaw  would  Ml,  and  involve  themselves  in  eternal 
ruin. 

The  doctrine,  that  God  has  a  neht  to  form  creatures, 
who,  he  foresees,  will  sin,  and  yet  has  no  right  to  permit 
those  to  sin,  whose  disobedience  he  can  hinder  consistently 
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with  their  liberty,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  moral 
agency,  must  proceed  on  the  gratuitous  and  absurd  assump- 
tion, that  he  is  less  responsiUe  for  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct  as  Greater,  than  as  Govemour,  or  rather  diat  he  is 
perfectly  justifiable  in  doing  that  in  the  former  character, 
which  he  could  not  do  in  the  latter,  without  an  utter  disre- 
fraid  of  righteousness.  Are  any  prepared  to  say  this  ?  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  his  not  hindering  the  sin  of  orear 
tnres  when  he  can  prevent  it,  is  there  not  the  same  difficul- 
ty in  his  giving  existence  to  creatures,  who  can  and  will 
sin? 

The  objection  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory,  that  it  represents 
Grod  as  doing  evil  that  ^[ood  may  come,  (besides  its  assum- 
ing the  erroneous  principle,  that  it  is  evil  in  God  as  the 
Head  of  the  Universe,  to  manage  its  concerns  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  most  effectually  to  secure  its  highest  welfare,)  has 
the  same  force  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that  sin  is  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  a  moral  S3rstem,  as  to  the  theory  a^nst 
which  it  is  specifically  urged.  If  it  is  wron^  to  permit  evil 
fer  the  sake  of  the  good  which  is  to  ensue,  is  it  not,  for  the 
same  reason,  wrong  to  choose  a  system,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  cannot  fail  to  include  the  evil,  notwithstanding  aU 
possible  influences  to  the  contrary  ?  Suppose  that  an  indi- 
vidual, were  this  possible,  should  fabricate  a  self-moving 
machine,  in  certain  foresight  of  the  fact,  that  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  its  operations,  destroy  a  definite  number  of  lives ; 
— would  he  not  be  as  responsible  for  the  disastrous  result,  as 
he  would  have  been,  had  it  been  expressly  included  in  his 
original  plan  ?  What  if  he  should  plead,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  lite  was  not  his  direct  object^ — ^though  he  made  such 
a  catastrophe  inevitable,  by  forming  the  machine,  and  actu- 
ally perferred  the  existence  of  the  evil  to  an  abandonment 
of  his  purpose, — would  his  apology  be  admitted  as  satisfac- 
tory ?  If  the  Most  High  was  benevolent  in  choosing  a  mo- 
ral 83r5tem,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  such  a  system 
would  be  productive  of  greater  good  than  any  other ;  and 
of  coarse,  he  felt  himself  justifi^  in  permitting  sin  to  take 
place,  for  the  sake  of  those  higher  interests,  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  so  well  secured  by  its  exclusion. 

It  has  been  said,  that  according  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory, 
sin  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better ;  whereas, 
what  he  especially  labours  to  establish^  is,  the  supreme  wis- 
dom of  God,in  making  use  of  that,  which  is  in  Us  nature  only 
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evil  as  the  means  of  displaying,  in  the  hLerhest  degree,  the 
glory  of  his  immaculate  righteousness,  of  his  benevolence, 
apd  of  all  his  perfections.  And  this  is  substantially  the 
doctrine  of  all  Calvinists,  who  maintain  that  God  permits 
evil,  w|th  reference  to  the  more  extensive  prevalence  which 
will  therebv  be  secured  of  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
objection,  mirly  carried  out,  would  imply  a  want  of  good- 
ness in  God,  in  decreeing  the  existence  of  natural  evu,  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  with  which  it  is  connected;  for  it 
might  be  urged,  with  no  less  plausibility  than  was  the  infe- 
rence with  respect  to  sin  in  the  former  case,  that  on  this  prin- 
ciple, pain  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  theory  has  been  met  by  the  objection,  that 
it  is  inqoosistent  with  the  sincerity  of  Goa,  in  his  commands, 
iavitations,  and  frequent  and  earnest  warnings  against  sin. 
But  is  it  not  plain,  without  entering  into  any  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  subject,  that  the  difficulty  is  as  great,  on 
any  bvpothesis,  which  admits  the  elementary  doctrines  of 
natural  religion,  as  on  that,  against  which  it  is  in  ttus  in- 
stance alleged  ?  On  any  supposition,  compatible  with  a  tie- 
lief  of  the  omniscience,  or  foreknowledge  and  supremacy  of 
God|  he  gave  existence  to  the  present  system,  and  cannot 
codsistenuy  with  his  wisdom,  prevent,  those  acts  of  disobe- 
dience, which  do  occur.  He  did  not  purpose  to  prevent 
them,  when  he  gave  being  to  the  guilty  actors.  His  com- 
mands are  ^ven,  therefore,  without  any  expectation  that 
obedience  will  be  rendered  by  any,  except  those,  whose  ho- 
liness he  had  from  the  beginning  oetermined  to  secure.  Is 
there  no  difficulty  here  to  such  narrow  and  darkened  minds 
as  ours  ?  How  can  he  be  sincere^ — the  proud  caviller  might 
ask, — ^iu  camnMnding  his  creatures  to  perform  actions, 
which  from  circumstances  arranged  and  determined  by  him- 
self, he  knowsj  and  consequentlv  has  made  it  certain^  that 
they  will  not  do  7  Does  it  ada  any  embarrassment  to  the 
subject,  as  it  r^ards  his  sincerity  in  his  requirements  and 
offers  of  salvation,  to  say  that  he  purposes  to  glorify  himself 
hj  means  of  the  sins  of  his  creatures  ?  Not  in  the  least 
Sm  is  as  odious  in  itself^  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God, 
and  as  malignant  in  its  tendency,  cdlowing  that,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  it  is  designed  and  overruled  for  good,  as  it 
would  be,  were  it  to  oroceed  unrestrained,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  createa  happiness,  and  the  subversion  of  his 
throne  itself    Who  will  pretend  that  persecution  is  any  the 
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less  hateful,  or  ought  imy  the  less  to  be  forbidden,  because 
by  means  of  it  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  purified,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  mysterious  counsels  of  heayen,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  proves  to  be  the  seed  of  the  church  ? 

As  it  regards  the  free  agency  of  creatures,  it  is  no  more 
abridged  by  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory,  than  by  any  other  that 
can  be  conceived ;  for  it  has  been  a  thousand  times  de- 
monstrated, that  the  vaunted  Pelagian  liberty  of  contin- 
gency, or  self-determination,  is  a  mere  chimera  of  the  brain ; 
or,  were  it  true,  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  very  elements 
of  intelligent  and  responsible  conduct.  It  is  the  liberty  of 
acting  vfUhout  and  against  aU  governing  motives  and  rea- 
sons ;  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  liberty  of  acting  in  ab- 
solute blindness,  and  ignorance,  and  indifference  to  the  ob- 
jects of  choice.  The  simple  statement  of  the  doctrine  carries 
with  it  its  utter  refutation* 

In  most  of  the  objections  to  the  theory  under  considera- 
tion, the  rights  of  God,  as  the  universal  Creator  and  Go- 
vemour,  are  virtually  denied,  or  overlooked.  It  is  fon^tten, 
that  infinite  righteousness  demands  of  the  Lord  ot  all,  a 
scheme  and  process  of  government,  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are,  by  necessity,  sus- 
tained and  managed  by  his  a^ncy.  As  we  are  his  property, 
it  is  infinitely  becoming  in  him  to  employ  us,  and  all  that  we 
have  fi>r  his  glory.  "  Have  I  not  a  right  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?''  How  could  God  be  just  to  himself,  and 
to  his  kin^om,  should  he,  from  a  partial  regard  to  the  wel- 
fiiie  o[  individuals,  neglect  the  adoption  of  any  means  which 
were  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  those  objects  of  benevo- 
lence for  which  he  made,  and  rules  the  world  1  "  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour  ?"  Our  con- 
fidence in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  this,  that,  as  he  reigns 
over  all,  so  he  will  suffer  nothing  to  take  place,  which  shall 
not  be  seen  in  the  end  to  have  contributed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory : 

'*  From  partial  evil,  itill  edacing  good, 
And  better  atiil— in  infinite  progreanon." 

The  hypothesis,  that  God  permits  the  existence  of  sin, 
for  the  sake  of  the  augmented  holiness  and  happiness  of 
which  he  purposes  to  make  it  the  occasion,  has  many  ad- 
vantages to  recommend  it  to  the  understanding  and  heart  of 
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the  enlightened  Christian,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
doctrine  that  sin  is,  in  no  sense,  the  object  of  the  divine 
ch(Hce,  bat  is  merely  incidental  to  the  best  possible  system. 

With  what  propriety,  according  to  the  latter  theory,  can 
the  Most  High  be  said  to  wedetertnine  or  permit  sin  ?  Per- 
mit what  he  cannot  help,  if  he  will  ha^e  moral  agents ! 
The  word  ought  not  to  be  used;  for,  on  this  supposition,  the 
permission  of  sin  might  with  as  go6d  reason,  be  attributed 
to  Gabriel,  or  Abraham,  as  to  the  Creator.  What  nonsense 
it  would  be,  to  speak  of  a  mechanic  as  permitting  that  fric- 
tion, which  he  in  no  sense  chooses,  which  is  an  essential 
quality  of  all  material  substances,  and  which  hinders  the 
complete  success  of  his  experiments  7 

How  can  God  be  benevolent^  in  producing  a  system 
which  he  knows  will  go  wrong,  and  which  he  foresees  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  to  govern?  Is  not  he,  who  volun- 
tarily lets  loose  an  unmanagecAle  wild  beast  upon  the  com- 
munity, answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  this  act  of 
cruelty,  or  thoughtlessness  ? 

The  hypothesis  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  virtual  denial  of 
God's  justice  in  punishing  sin.  Is  it  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come,  for  God  to  permit  sin,  on  account  of  the  superiour 
advantages  which  he  designs  to  secure,  by  means  of  its  intro- 
duction? Why  then,  for  the  same  reason,  must  not  this 
horrible  imputation  adhere  to  his  character,  provided  that 
he  punishes  sin,  in  reference  to  the  advantages  of  punish- 
ment to  his  empire  at  large  ?  Yea,  on  this  principle,  he 
ousrht  not,  in  any  manner,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
to  be  accessary  to  any  kind  of  suffering ;  for  this  would  be 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come ;  and,  whenever  suffering 
does  occur,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  vindication  of  his 
character,  that  it  should  be  understood  as  a  contingent^  or 
incidental  result  of  ^  the  best  possible  system."  Under  the 
heavy  load  of  complicated  calamities,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
say,  ^  It  is  not  our  benevolent  Creator  who  afflicts  us ;  &r 
from  us  be  a  su^fgestion  so  blasphemous ;  but  our  afflictions 
are  simply  fortuitous  occurrences,  unavoidably  attendant  on 
the  best  possible  system" 

But  now  is  this  hypothesis  consistent  with  the  Bible  1 
There  Jehovah  claims  it  as  his  prero^tive  to  manage  the 
hearts  of  men  as  he  pleases,  and  to  elicit  good  from  evil. 
^<  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart,  nevertheless,  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand. — The  heart  of  a  king 
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is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  turneth  it 
he  will. — The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  tongue,  are  from  the  Lord. — Therefore  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth. — Of  a  truth,  a^nst  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  apointed,  both  Merod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  tc^ther, 
for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined 
before  («pMipcn)  to  be  done." 

All  sincere  prayers  for  divine  influence  to  renew  the 
hearts  of  sinners,  or  to  restrain  their  wickedness,  are  offered 
on  the  ground  of  God's  ability  to  accomplish  these  effects 
with  infallible  certainty,  while  the  beings  upon  whom  he 
acts,  retain  the  fidl  exercise  of  all  their  powers,  as  moral  and 
accountable  agents.  The  same  inference  undeniably  fol- 
lows from  the  promises  of  God  concerniog  the  perseverance 
of  his  children  in  holiness,  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  the 
final  universal  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  With 
what  propriety  can  he  promise  that  which  he  is  unable  to 
fulfil?  or,  if  the  events  foretold  should  take  place,  how, 
provided  that  they  were  efliciently  produced  without  his 
a^ncy,  would  their  occurrence  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  of 
his  &itbfnlness,  or  as  affording  any  ground  of  praise  to  the 
eternal  King  of  Zion  ?  He  declares  that  he  will  give  a  new 
heart  to  his  chosen,  and  repair  the  desolations  of  me  church, 
for  his  great  nam^s  sake  ;  and  thus  he  teaches,  at  once, 
his  sapreme  power  and  eificiency,  and  the  decisive  reasons 
of  his  conduct,  in  achieving  results  so  glorious. 
•  God  expressly  assures  us,  that  all  the  evil  which  doea 
take  place,  is  permitted  on  account  of  the  good  with  which 
it  is  connected  in  his  wise  designs.  '^  Surely  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee,"  says  the  Psalmist,  ^  the  remainder 
of  wrath  wilt  thou  restrain. — ^For  the  Scripture  satth  unto 
Pharaoh,  even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  ray  name 
ought  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth." 

God  makes  use  of  the  wickedness  of  bad  men,  to  punish 
the  sins  of  his  people.  Thus  Sennacherib  was  sent  against 
a'  hypocritical  nation ;  and  Babylon,  that  scouige  of  the 
earth,  was  declared  to  be  God's  battle-axe,  and  his  weapon 
of  war.  David  recognized  the  divine  agency,  in  the  afflic- 
tions he  endured,  through  the  wicked  conduct  of  his  vindic- 
tive enemiee.    ^'  Deliver  my  soul  firom  the  wicked,  which  ia 
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thy  9W&rd.^  "  So  let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  bath  said 
unto  him,  curse  David."  The  celebrated  C.  Wesley,  forget- 
ting his  Arminianism,  has  given  a  just  and  beautiful  para- 
phrase of  this  sentiment : 

*'Lord,  I  adoie  thy  righteous  will ; 
Throuffh  eVry  instrument  of  ill, 

My  Father's  goodness  see ; 
Accsept  the  complicated  wrons 
Of  8£dmei's  hand  and  Sbimers  tongue, 
As  kind  rebukes  from  thee." 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  g^ory  in  redemption,  was  the  principal  desi^  of  God 
in  creating  the  world ;  and  consequently,  it  was  his  purpose 
that  sin,  vile  as  it  is  in  itself,  should  become  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  good.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  Eph. 
3:  9,  10,  11  ?  '^  And  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  mjrstery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  intent^  that  now  unto  the  principaUties  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places,"  or,  to  the  different  orders  of 
celestial  intelligences,  ^<  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Ghxl,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose, 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  The  same 
important  doctrine  is  taught  in  Col.  1:  14 — 19. 

The  permission  of  sin  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  bright 
mamfestation  of  divine  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
most  triumphant  and  glorious  display  of  divine  mercv  on 
the  other ; — by  means  of  which,  as  the  felicity  of  the  holy 
creation  chiefly  arises  from  a  discovery  of  Ood  in  his  true 
character,  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  happiness  of  the 
universe  beyond  all  finite  calculation.  Luke  16: 7,  "  There 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance." 
This  sentiment  is  repeatedly  brought  into  view  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  particularly  in  chap.  6:  30,  21,  and  chap. 
11:  32—36. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  arguments.  We  cannot 
dose  our  remarks  on  the ''  Sermons"  and  '^  Vindication," 
without  commending  them  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the 
candid  and  devout  reader.  He  will  find  in  them  much  to 
enlighten  his  understanding,  to  rectify  his  errours,  to  excite 
his  ^titude,  to  inspire  him  with  elevated  confidence,  hope, 
and  joy,  under  all  personal  trials,  and  events  that  seem  most 
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inauspicious  to  the  cause  of  Ziou,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  workL  While  he  will  behold  sin  portrayed  in  its  native 
deformitv  and  odiousness,  meriting  and  suffering  the  bound* 
less  displeasure  of  Heaven,  he  wiU  at  the  same  time  see  this 
monster  made  to  reflect,  from  its*  scathed  and  tortured  brow, 
the  infinite  glory  of  the  divine  justice,  holiness,  truth 
and  LOVE.  These  are  most  sweet  and  comforting  views  to 
aU  who  love  the  Lord,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

In  his  ^'  Letters  and  Dialoraes  upon  the  nature  of  Love 
to  God,  Faith  in  Christ,  and  Assurance  of  a  title  to  eternal 
life ;"  in  his ''  Essay  on  the  nature  and  glory  of  the  gospel ;'' 
in  his  sermon  entitled,  '<  The  law  our  schoolmaster ;"  and  in 
his  ^'  Blow  at  the  root  of  the  refined  Antinomianism  of  the 
present  age ;"  Dr.  Bellamy  pursues  his  fitvourite  tfiemes — 
the  immutable  obli^tions  of  the  law,  and  the  distingui^ing 
characteristics  of  Christian  piety,  with  a  perspicuity  and 
power  of  argument,  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Every  species  of  religion,  springing  from  self-love,  or  enthu- 
siastic impulses,  is  exposed  by  his  searchinc;  mind,  and 
annihilated  by  his  masterly  reasoning.  That  his  language 
is  sometimes  needlessly  severe,  is  perhaps  true  ^  but  he  fdt 
himself  called,  in  Providence,  to  guard  Christians  against 
errours,  which  were  sanctioned  by  great  and  beloved  names ; 
and  it  was  not  his  "  intention,"  as  one  of  his  contemporaries 
remarks,  "  to  detract  from  the  character  of  such  worthy  men 
as  Harvey  and  Marshal,  or  to  hinder  the  perusal  of  their 
wntings.  In  these,  no  doubt,  he  saw  many  excellencies." 
While  he  rejoiced  in  the  truths  they  defended,  he  was  not 
unwilling,  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  mistakes  by  which  they  ^ve  countenance  to  a  selfish, 
superficial  and  merely  periodical  religion,  and  encouraged 
the  hope  of  an  immedicUe  witness  of  the  Spirit,  amounting 
to  little  less  than  strict  inspiration.  On  the  reality,  nature, 
and  grounds  of  a  scriptural  assurance  of  salvation,  there  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  superiour  to  his  third  Dialogue,  which,  were 
it  fiiithrally  studied,  could  hardly  fail  to  serve  as  an  effectual 
antidote  to  certain  fanatical  opinions,  which  have  their 
admirers  and  advocates  at  the  present  day.  A  single  extract 
will  suffice. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  Theron,  how  will  you  know  whether 
your  immediate  revelation  comes  from  God,  or  from  the 
devil  ?    Leave  holiness  out  of  the  account,  and  what  is  there 
Vol.  n.  11 
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of  thi«  kind,  but  what  the  devil  can  do  ?  If  he  can,  how  do 
you  know  but  he  will  ?  How  do  you  know  but  be  does  3 
Go  to  the  AnabaptiBts  in  Gtermany ,  in  Luther's  time ;  so  to 
the  enthusiasts  m  Elngland,  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  see 
what  thed  evil  has  done  in  former  ages.  Yea,  I  could  name 
towns  and  persons  in  New-England,  where  and  in  whom 
Satan's  mighty  works  have  been  to  be  seen,  within  less  than 
twentv  years."    Vol.  II.  p.  294,  296. 

The  churches  might  be  preserved  from  such  delusions, 
were  the  friends  of  l^riptural  Christianity  as  sealous  and 
untiring  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as  are  the  advocates  of  a  spu- 
rious religion  in  multiplying  their  converts.  Cowper  has 
well  said, 

"No  wild  enthoBtait  erer  ytt  oonld  rest, 
Till  half  mankind  wwe  like  himielf  poaaaMad." 

Dr.  Bellamy  has  treated  at  great  length,  and  in  his 
usually  forcible  and  convincing  manner,  what  was  some- 
times called  '^  the  half-way  practice," — a  custom,  then  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  New-England,  of  admitting  to  baptism 
the  children  of  parents  not  m  full  communion,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  "  owning  the  covenant,"  or  publicly  avouch- 
ing Jehovah  to  be  their  God.  It  was  introduced  by  a 
Synod  that  met  in  Boston,  in  1662,  with  the  design  of  fit- 
vourin^  such  parents  as  had  conscientious  scruples  respect- 
ing their  right  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and  in  oraer  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  might  be  distinguished  by  some 
visible  badge,  from  the  heathen.  It  was  certainly  an  inno- 
vation, not  recognized  in  the  Saybrook  Platform,  nor  once 
alluded  to  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Direct- 
ory of  the  church  of  Scotland.  To  justify  it,  many  curious 
and  subtle  distinctions  were  introduced ;  and  few  men  were 
better  qualified  than  Dr.  Bellamy,  to  disentangle  the  intri- 
cate web,  which  the  defenders  of  the  practice  had  ingenious- 
ly woven  for  its  protection.  His  various  works  on  this 
almost  forgotten  subject,*  aside  from  their  main  desifim,  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  an  attentive  perusal,  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  powerful  intellect,  as  opening  to  our  view  a 

*  Thia  practice  waa  somatimea  aaaailad  by  ridicida.  Thua  an  indindoal  wbo 
had  offiMTaa  hia  children  in  baptianii  without  coning  to  tha  communion,  ia  hu- 
mouroualy  deaciibed  with 

**  One  fopt  within  the  pale  of  church 
The  other  out  of  doom." 
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sinenlar  chapter  in  the  history  of  former  reli|;ioU8  opinions, 
and  as  containing  a  lucid  statement  and  vindication  of  soma 
of  the  more  important  and  practical  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  find)  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Mr. 
Mather,  the  antagonist  of  Dr.  Bellamy  in  this  controversy, 
imputed  the  most  absurd  and  odious  doctrines  to  those  whom 
he  opposed.  He  charged  them,  particularly,  with  holding, 
^That  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God,  consists 
in  disinterested  malice ;  that  in  regeneration,  new  natural 
fiu;ulties  are  created  in  us;  that  the  unregenerate,  being 
without  these  new  natural  faculties,  let  their  hearts  be  ever 
so  good,  are  under  a  natural  impossibility  of  hearkening  to 
the  call  of  the  gospel ;  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  damned, 
in  order  to  te  prepared  for  Christ;  that  Christ  has  no 
hand  in  our  reconciliation  to  Ood."  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  his 
reply,  says,  "I  was  never  acquainted  with  any  man,  or  any 
book,  which  held  these  points."  Nothings  can  be  easier  than 
a  gross  caricature  of  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  maintain 
the  fiiith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Mr.  Mather  had 
insinuated,  that  the  sacramental  controversy  turned  on  these 
preposterous  doctrines, — ^thas  virtually  imputing  such  non- 
sense and  impiety  to  Baxter,  Watts,  Guise,  Doddridge, 
Henry,  Flavel,  the  authors  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  first  settlers  of  New-England,  Edwards,  Bella- 
my, and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  were  both  the  champi- 
ons and  ornaments  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ.  Such  is  tne 
pure  odium  theologicum,  which  discolours  and  distorts  every 
object,  on  which  it  fixes  its  jaundiced  eye.  Alas,  poor  human 
nature,  when  even  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  de- 
scend to  chicanery,  vituperation,  and  slander,  in  promoting 
principles  which  they  profess  to  regard  of  vital  importance 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  eternal  well-being  of  their 
fellow-men ! 

The  other  works  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  in  the  three 
volumes  bearing  his  name,  are  "  A  Letter  to  Scripturista," 
vindicating  the  use  of  creeds  and  confessions  in  the 
churches ;  ^  Early  Piety  Recommended,"  in  a  discourse  <m 
Ecdes.  12 : 1 ;  and  "  A  Sermon,"  on  ^Uhe  great  evil  of  sin 
as  committed  against  God."  In  these,  we  observe  the 
author's  usual  characteriBtics, — strong  conceptions,  a  plain 
and  energetic  style,  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
holiness. 

Dr.  Bellamy,  and  those  wilh  whom  he  was  associated 
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in  inculcatiiifjr  and  defending  evangelical  truth,  mav  well  be 
called  Christian  philosophers  of  the  purest  school  They 
were  not  ambitious  of  norelties,  or  refinements  of  specula- 
tion. They  sought  neiti^er  inspiration,  nor  celebrity,  amidst 
the  groTes  of  Academus  and  the  rhapsodies  of  Plato,  nor  die 
scarcely  less  dreamy  metaphysics  of  the  Alexandrian  Fa- 
thers. They  brought  to  their  researches  the  exactness  of 
science,  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  the  ardour  of  piety, — 
but  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  which  forgets  reali- 
ties, 

"  And  ffivet  to  airy  nothing. 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'* 

They  loved  the  Bible;  it  was  their  constant  manual ;  and  the 
only  religious  philosophy  they  desired  to  know,  was  that 
which  could  bear  the  searching,  purifying  scrutiny  of  the 
word  of  Grod.  Were  they  not  metaphysicians,  then  ?  Yes — 
but  metaphysicians  of  an  '*  ethereal  mould."  They  studied 
to  discover,  and  to  present  to  the  minds  of  others,  the  beau- 
tiful connexion*-,  the  more  than  earthly  harmony,  of  those 
varied  dispensations  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  which 
were  published  successively  in  Eden,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  in 
the  song  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  in  Bethlehem.  Did 
they  talk  of  the  taculties  of  the  soul,  and  its  sublime  rela- 
tions? They  did — but  it  was  with  profound  submission  to 
the  revelations  of  Him  who  made  the  soul.  They  rightly 
judged,  that  all  minds  must  be  such  as  they  were  declared  to 
be  by  ^eir  Creator ;  and  that,  whatever  errourists  might  al- 
1^,  there  could  be  no  laws  of  mental  operation,  or  moral 
agency,  which  should  nullify  those  passages  of  Scripture 
tmit  ascribe  to  man  a  character  of  utter  depravity,  and  to 
Jehovah  unlimited  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  launched  out  into 
deep  waters  beyond  their  soundings;  but  even  then,  their  ship 
carried  the  Master,  who  could  rebuke  the  surge,  and  return 
them  in  safety  to  the  shore.  Reason,  with  them,  amidst  all 
its  aspirings  and  flights,  which  seemed  at  times  scarcely  hu- 
man, was  but  the  servant  of  revelation.  Their  originality, 
for  which  they  have  been  sometimes  blamed,  was  attributa- 
ble as  much  to  the  depth  of  their  pious  affections,  as  to  their 
vigorous  grasp  of  intellect,  and  patience  of  application.  I^ 
in  any  instandes,  they  followed  the  ^gTii^/a^uu^of  a  vision- 
ary theory,  it  was  p^baps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  danger 
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of  implicit  reliance  on  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
inspired  volume,  the  '<  entrano^  of  whoee  ^<  words  inyeth 
life.'' 

They  deemed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  labour 
after  the  most  just  and  consistent  views  of  the  troths  of  the 
Bible.  The  precq)t, ''  In  understanding  be  men,"  was  tak^i 
in  the  literal  sense.  Thus  holy  Brainerd  wrote  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  a  youn^  gentleman,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Christian  ministry :  "  Labour  to  diatinguish 
clearly  upon  experience  and  affections  in  religion,  that  you 
may  make  a  difference  between  the  gold  and  the  shining 
dross :  I  say,  labour  here,  if  ever  you  would  be  a  useful 
minister  of  Christ;  for  nothing  has  put  such  a  stop  to  the 
work  of  God  in  this  late  day,  as  the  false  religion  and  the 
wild  affections  which  attend  it.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  finally, 
to  entreat  you  earnestly  to  give  yourself  to  prayer,  to  read- 
ing and  meditation  on  divine  truths ;  strive  to  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  them,  and  never  be  content  with  a  superficial 
kLowledge." 

These  great  men,  it  is  true,  were  not  eminent  critics  and 
philologists.  Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
qualified  to  decide  on  Christian  doctrines?  They  had  the 
most  essential  qualifications  of  interpreters  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  high  powers  of  investigation,  plain  common  sense, 
love  of  the  troth,  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  deep  humility. 
''  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgement ;  the  meek  will  he 
teach  his  wav."  Oh !  that  their  spirit  were  found,  in  its  purity, 
patience  and  glowing  zeal,  in  the  heart  of  every  instructor  in 
our  theological  seminaries,  of  every  preacher,  of  every  stu- 
dent for  the  evangelical  ministry,  of  every  professed  believer 
in  Christendom ! 

The  discrimination  with  which  they  judged  of  the  cha- 
racter of  revivals  of  religion,  and  professed  conversions,  was 
never  more  necessary  than  now.  In  an  age  of  innovation 
and  excitement,  every  thing  new  and  strange  will  find  ad- 
mirers. Has  the  great  enemy  of  our  salvation  changed  his 
character  1  Is  he  not  still  the  father  of  lies  1  Does  he  not 
still  seek  to  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light?  Is 
there  no  danger  except  on  the  side  of  inactivity  and  indif- 
ference to  religion  i  Tinsel  may  glitter  as  much  as  gold. 
The  unreflecting  savage  may  part  with  the  wealth  that  would 
have  enriched  him  for  a  bauble ;  but  shall  we  be  so  unwise? 
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The  meteor's  sadden  flash  may  startle  us  more  than  the  fuU- 
orbed  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun.  But  is  its  light,  there- 
fore, as  useful  to  guide  us  through  the  devious  paths  and 
perils  of  our  journey?  ^It  greatly  concerns  us,"  says  Ed- 
wards, *'to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  clearly  to  mscern, 
and  have  it  well  settled  and  established,  wherein  true  reli- 
gion does  consist.  Till  this  be  done,  it  may  be  expected  that 
great  revivals  of  religion  will  be  but  of  short  continuance." 
He  also  observes,  that  "  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to 
distinguish  between  saving  affections  and  their  counter- 
feits, are  often  inexpressibly  dreadful." 

It  is  trifling  to  say  in  reply  to  such  appeals,  <<  This  is  the 
age  of  action ; — ^away  widi  your  musty  and  wormrcatea 
speculations ;  it  is  time  to  leave  all  controversies,  and  the 
senseless  jargon  of  other  days,  and  go  to  work  far  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.^^    Such  is  often  the  cry  of  ignorance  and 
indiscreet  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  indolence  and  a  time- 
serving policy  on  the  other.    True,  the  salvation  of  souls, 
next  to  the  glory  of  God,  should  be  the  prime  object  of  our 
prayers,  our  charities,  our  unceasing  labours.    But  men,  be 
it  remembered,  may  be  converted  to  errour  as  well  as  to 
truth ;  to  pharisaism  as  well  as  to  humility ;  to  a  patty  as 
well  as  to  Jesus  Christ    False  religion  may  swell  them  with 
pride  and  fimtastic  hopes,  while  it  forges  for  them  fetters 
stronger  than  adamant,  and  never  to  be  dissolved  but  by  death. 
A  soul  saved,  or  lost  forever!    How  overwhelming  the 
thought !    The  infinite  magnitude  of  such  a  result  impresses 
upon  us,  with  resistless  force,  the  deep  necessity  of  a  clear 
and  practical  recognition  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Chri8^ 
lan  character,  and  of  those  humblinj^  doctrines,  by  which, 
as  by  a  fire,  the  dross  of  all  false  religion  is  purged  off  and 
consumed.    It  will  be  of  no  advantage  in  the  great  day,  to 
have  reckoned  on  numerous  converts,  unless  it  shall  appear, 
Chat  they  have  been  converts  to  die  pure  gospel,  deliveied 
l^om  the  power  of  Satan,  and  assimilated,  in  temper  and  life, 
to  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour. 
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Art.  IV.    THJBOLoeT  a  steictlt  Inductive  Science. 

Bj  Rt  R«T.  B.  B.  Smithi  Biahop  of  the  Epifcopal  Cburth  «f  the 

Butt  of  Koitvokr. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  discovery  of  the  great  principle 
of  correct  investi^tion  was  not  made  in  oonnexion  widi 
those  sciences  which  were  most  likely  to  suggest  it ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  indebted  to  the  very  intricacies  and 
delicacy  of  the  science  of  mind  for  the  developement  of  a 
principle  which  was  not  applied  in  the  might  of  its  simple 
power  to  the  natural  sciences,  to  which  it  now  appears  most 
akin,  tiU  centuries  after  it  began  to  throw  forms  of  propor- 
tion, of  order,  and  of  beauty  over  the  most  unsubstantial, 
and,  until  the  days  of  Bacon,  the  most  chaotic  and  absurd 
of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  mind,  as  previously  taught  for 
many  generations.  Chemistry,  which  now  stands  forth  as 
most  inductive  of  all  sciences,  was  a  strange  medley  of  &ct8 
and  theories,  many  years  after  mental  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy had  undergone  an  entire  transformation  by  the  ap- 
plication of  correct  principles  of  philosophizing.  But  a 
curious  enqtiiry  here  presents  itself,  whether  mental  philoso- 
phy, which  first  gave  birth  to  the  Baconian  system,  is  not 
Itself  hereafter  to  he  further  modified  by  the  operation  of  that 
very  system,  perfected  as  it  has  been,  by  subsequent  applica- 
tion to  more  definite  and  tangible  materials  ? 

In  certain  respects,  the  strange  facts  just  noticed,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  For  the  mind  of  man,  more  curious 
to  turn  in  upon  itself,  and  to  examine  its  own  almost  un- 
searchable structure,  than  to  learn  any  of  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  external  nature,  might  be  supposed^to  concentrate 
its  highest  powers  most  patiently  in  the  study  of  itself.  And 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  satis&ctory  conclusions 
on  this  subject,  by  ransackmg  the  stores  of  antiquity,  or  ob- 
serving loosely  the  motley  and  seemingly  contradictory 
manifestations  of  mind,  must  have  driven  uie  stern  inquirer, 
to  adopt  some  orderly  method  of  procedure  which  might 
lead  to  results  exactly  coinciding  with  nature  and  with  truth. 
And,  thus,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  greatest  of  diffi-* 
culties,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  principle  which  removes  all 
others  with  comparative  ease. 
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A  like  conjecture  would  have  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  very  next  subject  to  which  this  principle,  after  its  dis- 
covery, would  have  been  applied,  would  surely  have  been 
Theolo^.  For,  more  perhaps,  than  the  science  of  mind 
itself,  did  it,  at  that  period,  require  some  spirit  of  order  and 
of  power  to  brood  over  its  chaotic  materials,  and  to  restore 
them  the  symmetry  and  perfection  which  they  bore  in 
earlier  times,  before  a  deluge  of  speculation  and  errour  had 
been  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  pride  and  waywardness 
of  polemics.  And  if  mind,  in  its  most  concentrated  energy ^ 
had  achieved  the  discovery  of  the  inductive  principle  in 
the  study  of  its  own  powers,  it  might  well  have  been 
supposed  that  the  science  of  Theology,  to  which  the  same 
concentrated  powers  of  mind  had  been  devoted  with  more 
patient  energy,  on  the  part  of  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
men  most  highly  endowed  by  nature,  through  so  many  suc- 
cessive generations,  would  have  been  reduced  to  perfect 
order,  long  before  sciences,  then  esteemed,  and  justly  esteem- 
ed, inferiour  sciences,  had  partaken  of  the  benefit.  The  fact, 
however,  has  turned  out  differently.  No  science  has  jrielded 
so  slowly  to  the  influence  of  the  inductive  principle  as  the 
science  of  Theology.  And  yet  the  natural  sciences  them- 
selves scarcely  solicit  the  application  of  this  principle  more 
strongly  than  Theology;  and  surely  none  have  greater  need 
of  its  application. 

In  proof  of  the  feet  that  Theology,  even  to  this  day,  is 
generally  treated  of  most  uninductively^  let  any  one  take 
pains  to  consult  standard  works  in  the  department  of  Sys- 
tematic Theolooy,  (as  the  term  unfortunately  goesj.  To 
his  amazement  he  will  find  that  hardly  one,  if  one  ot  them, 
gives  even  a  common  definition  of  the  subject  to  be  discuss- 
ed, not  one  a  history  of  it,  as  a  separate  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  surely  not  one  which  even  claims  to  treat  of  it  as  an 
inductive  science,  to  be  approached,  analyzed,  arranged, 
and  exhibited  precisely  on  the  same  principles  upon  which 
a  philosophic  writer  would  treat  of  either  of  the  subordinate 
departments  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

And  yet  it  is  clear,  that  no  science  is  more  strictly  induc- 
tive than  Theology.  The  etymology  of  the  term,  is,  as 
usual,  a  sort  of  definition  of  the  science.  It  is  that  science 
which  treats  of  God,  in  his  essence,  his  character,  his  works 
and  his  word,  and  of  the  various  relations  which  he  sustains 
to  all  intelligent  beings,  all  created  things,  and  all  possible 
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events,  and  of  their  corresponding  relations  to  bim.  It 
places  God,  where  he  actaally  is^  at  the  centre  of  all  beinffs, 
all  thh^,  and  all  events,  and  calls  upon  us  to  learn  him  hy 
studying  them.  Garry  this  stndy  as  far  as  we  may,  the 
manifestations  of  Jehovah  may  no  more  enable  us  lo  ascer- 
tain the  very  essence  of  the  Deity,  than  the  attributes  of 
matter  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  die  very  essence  or  intrir 
cate  natnre  of  matter.  But  whilst  we  cleave  to  the  facts^ 
are  raided  by  the  &cts,  and  pause  where  the  Ihets  terminate^ 
we  do  learn  a  great  d^l  concerning  the  nature,  the  ehaiao- 
ter,  the  works  and  the  ways  of  the  Most  High  Ood. 

This  definition  makes  Theology,  what  it  really  b,  the 
central  science  of  all  other  sciences.  If  we  knew  enough  of 
beings  of  an  higher  order  than  men,  to  constnict  a  science 
oat  of  the  materials  of  that  knowledge',  still  the  wlude 
sdeiiee  would  have  its  peculiar  relation  to  God,  and  thus 
would  become  only  one  of  the  branehee  of  Theology',  just 
as  the  science  of  mind,  tfie  science  of  moral  feeling,  tbtf 
science  of  anatomy,  and  even  the  science  of  history,  att 
having  man  for  then  object,  may  be  cempiete  setenees  m 
tfiemBelves,  but  stiU,  considering  ttie  higher  relations  of  man 
to  God,  ace  only  branches  of  the  greatest  of  all  sciences, 
Theoloey. 

In  uke  manner  Astronomy,  Geography,  Mineralogy, 
Chemistry,  and  all  the  natural  sciences,  are  only  so  many 
depaJtamUs  of  the  boondlesa  field  where  Ged  has  left  tipOB 
all  things  die  impress  of  himsdf,  and  where,  therefore,  we 
are  to  stndy  the  Creator,  by  the  light  of  the  works  of  his 
b&ndi,  and  the  events  of  his  providence.  Tins  is,  indeed, 
an  elevated,  but  surely  a  oorrect  view  of  the  greatness  of 
Theology,  which  may,  by  way  of  eminence,  justly  be  de- 
nominated the  Central  Science. 

How  different  a  view  of  Physics  is  this,  fipom  that  dero- 
gating, and  evm  profene  view  which  has  sometimes  been 
taken,  aoeovding  to  which  nature  is  placed  at  the  c^Urs 
of  each  scirace  r8in)ectively,  and  the  ^jointed  mass,  severed 
£rom  the  centre  of  light  and  heat,  has  been  made  to  teach 
kssone  of  downright  Atheism ;  whereas,  when  all  the  de>> 
partments  of  science  are  permitted  to  point,  as  they  do  spon^ 
taaeoosly,  te  the  centre  of  the  vast  syt^m,  they  point  te  a 
ghmons,  intelligent  sun,  and  that  snn  the  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

The  moflMnt  it  is  deteitely  settled  that  Theology  is  an 
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indactiTe  sdencey  the  miiid  is  looking  alwoad  for  the  male- 
rialfl  of  the  sdeiice.  For  if  we  are  to  anive  at  genoral  tnith 
by  the  caiefbl  indoctioii  ci  separate  fiu:t8,  the  qnesticm  in- 
stantly oociuSy  what  are  the  fiicts  ?  and  how  may  access  be 
had  to  them?  Just  as  the  botanist  or  the  mineralc^ist  must 
first  ooUeet  speeimeos  of  plants  and  minerals,  before  they 
can  proceed  to  thai  nice  analysis  and  comparison,  whica 
will  enable  them  to  reduce  the  whole  into  subjection  to  gen* 
oral  laws.  AH  beinfp,  all  things,  and  all  events  are  but  so 
many  manifestati<ms  of  Giod ;  wl  these,  therefcwe,  form  the 
inconceivably  rich  and  varied  and  boundless  material,  out 
of  which  the  theologian  is  to  construct  the  noble  science  to 
which  he  is  devote£ 

Even  before  they  are  very  minutely  examined,  these  mul- 
ti&rious  and  almost  infinite  materials,  naturally  foil  into  a 
certain  order.  None  can  be  more  simple  than  the  customary^ 
three-fold  division,  of  the  book  of  nature,  the  book  of  provi- 
dence, and  the  book  of  revelation.  Under  the  first  divisioii 
will  be  comprised  all  those  foots  which  are  technically  com- 
prehended in  the  word  Physics :  in  the  second,  all  those 
events  in  which  intelligent  beings  are  concerned,  under  the 
government  of  God;  and  in  the  third,  all  those  higher  and 
more  glorious  manifestations  of  himself  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  The  book  of  nature  teaches  us  that  there  is  a 
God  of  inconceivable  power  and  wisdom.  The  book  of 
providence  teaches  us  that  he  is  a  moral  bdng,  possessed  of 
very  high  attributes  of  justice  and  goodness.  The  book  of 
revelation  teaches  us,  that  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  one  Holy 
Spirit,  who  spake  bv  Uie  prophets,  constitutin^z:  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God ;  that  this  one  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite 
in  power  and  wisdom,  and  infinite  in  mercy  and  truth ;  and 
that  besides  him  there  is  no  God. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  these  three  departments  of  the 
boundless  field  where  the  materials  are  to  be  sought  for  the 
construction  of  an  inductive  system  of  Theology,  only  the 
first  has  been  fairly  and  fully  examined  on  the  principles  of 
the  inductive  philosophy.  That  class  of  works  commonly 
entitled  Natural  Theology,  has  been  constnicted  upon 
a  laborious  induction  of  facts,  to  prove  from  the  material 
works  of  his  bands,  that  there  is  a  Grod  of  great  power  and 
wisdom.  Further  than  this,  the  first  book  of  nature  does 
not  go ;  and  its  well  instructed  students  pretend  to  derive 
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fipom  it  no  further  knowledge  of  God,  than  that  of  his  beinr, 
and  his  very  great  power  and  wisdom. 

Bat  when  the  inquirer  passes  on  to  the  book  of  provi- 
dence, to  that  class  of  subjects  treated  of  with  such  clearness 
and  power  by  BuUer  in  his  Analogy,  and  by  all  the  writers 
on  Ethics,  and  the  moral  of  History,  and  by  the  advocates 
of  that  cold  an4  Iwirren  system,  generally  known  by  the 
term  Natural  Religion^  he  is  amazed  to  find,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  immortal  Butler,  few,  if  any,  have  been 
humble  and  docile  students  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  materials  upon  this  portion  of  the  field  could 
only  lead  us  imperfectly  to  spell  and  guess  out  the  very 
same  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah,  which  it  was  the  very 
design  of  the  fisicts  of  revelation,  to  set  forth  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  point  of  view,  the  defect  which  has 
been  mentioned  is  less  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  sad  indeed  to  observe  that  the  truths  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  have,  nx>6t  commonly,  been  approached  in  a  fiir 
different  spirit  from  that  which  becomes  an  inductive  inqui- 
rer! From  the  days  of  Origen  to  this  hour,  philosophy, 
fiilsely  so  called,  has  first  adjusted  a  preconceived  system  by 
the  ara  of  a  pernicious  education,  prejudices,  or  imagination, 
and  has  thus  proceeded  to  string  the  focts  of  Scripture  upon 
this  three-fold  cord,  and  to  torture  them  into  the  requisite 
shape,  whether  they  would  or  not.  This  spirit  has  shed  a 
noiseless,  unseen,  but  most  deleterious  influence  over  the 
theoloey  of  our  own  country,  and  in  no  section  of  it,  perhaps, 
more  Sitally,  than  that  where  theology  has  been  most  studi- 
ed. A  metaphysical  system,  in  strange  and  extreme  contra- 
diction to  the  inductive  sjrstem,  seems  to  have  guided  some 
of  their  most  highly  ^fted  inquirers.  And  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  only  sound  principle  of  in- 
vestigation, will  hereafter  lead  to  a  much  wider  oeparture 
firom  simple  scriptural  trilth,  than  the  devotees  of  meta- 
physical theology  seem  at  present  to  apprehend. 

Simply  state  the  case  inductively,  that  the  Bible  is  a  re- 
cord of  words  and  facts  which  embody  the  revelation  of  Ood 
to  mankind,  and  the  duty  instantly  becomes  obvious,  of 
analysing  those  words  and  fects,  reducing  them,  by  a  me- 
thod strictly  inductive,  into  a  proper  order,  and  then,  of  de- 
ducing from  them  the  legitimate  general  truth.  As  the  beau- 
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tifol  aad  living  carpet  which  covers  and  adorns  the  earth  is 
the  proper  field  of  the  botanist,  so  the  Bible  is  the  proper  field 
c^  the  theologian ;  and  the  words  and  facts  of  the  Bible  are 
as  much  the  materials  of  his  science  to  the  one,  as  plants 
and  trees  are  to  the  other.  Each  should  proceed  widi  pa- 
tient induction,  and  the  general  law  or  doctrine  to  which 
each  will  thus  arrive,  must  be  the  truth* 

Select  for  exam|do  the  words  and  facts  which  relate  to 
the  existence,  the  nature  and  the  attributes  of  God,  directly 
considered ;  and  to  whatever  general  law  or  doctrine,  the 
words  and  facts  of  Scripture  inductively  examined  and 
arranged  conduct,  that  is  the  truth  on  this  subject,  as  &r  as 
(xod  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  known.  In  like  manner, 
select,  analyze,  and  arrange  the  words  and  focts  which  re- 
late to  the  soul  of  man,  its  essence,  moral  character  and  final 
destiny,  and  the  doctrine,  inductively  deduced  from  them,  is 
the  truth.  The  same  process  should,  most  evidently,  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  every  particular  point  to  which  the 
Scriptures  relate.  And  where  the  position  is  less  directly  ^>- 
proachable,  and  is,  in  any  de^ee,  matter  of  ai^zfument  and 
mference,  here,  as  ia  all  other  inductive  sciences^  the  premi- 
ses should  be  sustained  by  their  fiicts,  the  chains  of  reasoning 
and  the  conckision  by  theirs — all  and  each  sustained  ana 
proved  by  express  warrant  of  Scripture. 

This  method  would  soon  land  the  theological  student 
where  the  student  of  nature  almost  instantly  nnds  himself 
under  the  ffuidance  of  correct  philosophy,  standing  firmly 
upon  the  &cts,  without  much  danger  of  being  bewildered 
by  the  theories  with  which*  they  have  been  blended,  or  to 
miich  they  have  been  made  subservient.  He  will  soon  feel 
fuUy  established  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  one  God;  and 
the  manner  of  his  existence,  as  three  persons  and  one  God, 
will  no  more  perplex  him,  than  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  volition,  will  be  perplexed  by  the  question  how  ner- 
vous influence  is  diffused  in  order  to  carry  volition  into 
action.  The  &ct  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  then 
be  easily  separated  from  all  curious  speculations  upon  the 
essence  of  uie  soul.  The  fact  of  spiritual  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  then  be  dissevered  from  all  nice  ques- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operations.  Ana,  in 
general,  the  facts  of  Christianity,  establishing  all  its  promi- 
nent and  essential  doctrines,  wUl  be  the  trutn  to  which  the 
student  will  hold,  with  calm  certainty,  whilst  the  specula- 
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dons  with  which  they  have  been  entangled,  will  simply 
serve  to  amuse  or  to  amaze  him,  whilst  he  weeps  over  the 
vagaries  of  which  the  mind  of  man  has  been  ca^Mible. 

It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  it  were  high  time  that  this 
method  of  learning  and  teaching  the  science  of  Theology 
w^re  understood  and  practised  by  all  those  who  are  training 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  or  at  least  in  those  schools 
where  the  sacred  scienc^  are  exclusively  taught.  Were 
this  the  case,  and  were  our  religious  periodicals  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  it  would  not  be  long  before  those  weighty 
and  impulsive  producticms  which  emanate  from  living  minis- 
ters on  the  Lord's  day,  would  be  cast  in  the  same  mould; 
and  the  slow  process  commenced,  by  which  the  common 
mind  of  the  great  body  of  Christian  people,  would  be  ele- 
vated above  the  entanglements  of  party,  to  which  a  feverish 
existence  is  given,  only  by  a  mistical^  mistaken,  or  perni- 
cious theory,  relative  to  some  unexplamed  or  unintelligible 
point  in  polemics. 

The  better  educated  and  more  reflecting  classes  of  per- 
sons are  those  which  first  repose  on  correct  principles  of 
investigation.  It  is  a  slow  process  to  raise  the  common 
mind  from  that  unhappy  level  where  the  mists  of  errour  and 
the  demons  of  party  spirit  delight  to  fix  their  abode  ;  and 
where,  strange  to  say,  the  common  mind  seems  delighted  to 
find  itself,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  minis- 
tered by  its  own  superstitions.  A  most  torturing  belief  in 
supernatural  beings  and  appearances,  has  very  reluctantly 
and  slowly  given  way  to  a  correct  philosophy,  which  de- 
livers the  imagination  from  this  degrading  and  yet  seduc- 
tive thraldom. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  take  a  Ion?  time  before  plain, 
simple,  scriptural  Theologv,  constructed  wholly  out  of  the 
&cts,  and  calmly  contentea  simply  with  the  facts,  will  take 
the  place  of  a  misty  and  vague  kind  of  speculation  upon 
the  subject,  which  stimulates  the  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  converts  them  into  ferocious  nartizans ; 
bat  the  time  will  come,  may  the  God  of  truth  and  of  peace 
hasten  the  day !  when  the  memory  of  our  present  religious 
controversies  will  seem  as  strange  to  us  or  to  our  children, 
as  the  memory  of  the  dreams  of  the  alchymist,  or  the  specu- 
lations of  the  schoolmen.  That  principle  which  has  set 
men  right  on  other  subjects,  will  not  permit  their  minds  for- 
ever to  rove  at  random  on  that  most  inductive  of  all  sciences, 
the  science  of  Theology. 
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Art.  y.    Mtthologt,  Superstitions  and  Lanottages 
OP  THE  North  American  Indians. 

By  Hsmv  R.  Sohoolomait,  Eiq.,  MichiUmackinae,  Michigim. 

CatutUuHon  4^  ike  Algie  Soddy^Ur  mteouraging  BiRuumary  tffori  in  evon- 
gObnngihe  Narffi  Wetlem  Tr%be$^  <f«.,  witkan  ab»traU  qfiU  Proee^ 
tng».    jDe^rotf,  1833.  pp,  23. 

The  uogpd  according  to  St,  John.  TVtmBlatod  into  tke  (^ippowa.  By  P$Ur 
Joneo,    JjondoKj  1831. 

It  is  known  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  continent  live 
in  a  state  of  mental  bondage  to  a  class  of  men,  who  officiate 
as  their  priests  and  soothsayers.  These  men  found  their 
claims  to  supernatural  power  on  early  fastings,  dreams, 
ascetic  manners  and  habits,  and  often,  on  some  real  or 
feigned  fit  of  insanity.  Most  of  them  affect  a  knowledge  of 
charms,  and  practice  incantations.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  popular  superstition  of  their  tribes-people,  which  ani- 
mates the  air  with  spirits  of  benignant  or  malign  character, 
they  arrogate  a  power  otet  these  myriads  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  thus  dispense  the  awards  of  &te  to  their  infatuated 
countrymen.  Unlike  the  Magi,  whom  they  strikingly  re- 
semble, or  the  priests  of  a  more  splendid  era  of  mythological 
fiible,  they  are  surrounded  by  no  circumstances  of  outward 
pomp.  The  simple  wrapper  that  covers  a  warrior's  breast, 
or  the  frontlet  that  decorates  his  brow,  suffices  for  the  priest. 
He,  indeed,  affects  humility  in  dress,  and  is  oflen  the  most 
meanly  clad  person  in  the  village.  But  the  response  which 
he  utters  from  beneath  a  cone  of  deerskins,  is  invested  with 
as  much  solemnity,  as  if  it  issued  from  the  most  sacred 
recesses  of  Delphos: 

Some  of  these  men  acquire  a  character  for  wisdom,  and 
skill  in  divination,  which  draws  votaries  from  distant  tribes, 
and  their  names  are  spread  abroad  as  prophets.  They  were 
denominated  powwows,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  are  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  journals  of  mod- 
ern travellers,  as  medicine  men,  jugglers,  and  Wabenos, — 
terms  not  perfectly  synonymous,  but  which  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  class  together.  It  is  seldom,  in  the  history  of  the 
tribes,  that  one  of  these  men  has  acquired  celebrity,  without 
his  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  ambitious  leader,  who  has 
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employed  him  for  political  purposes;  as  may  be  instanced  in 
the  sucoess  of  Buckanjahela,  Little  Turtle,  Tecumseh,  and 
Hack  Hawk. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  convening  with 
one  of  this  class  of  persons,  who  has,  within  late  years,  em- 
braced Christianity ;  and  having  made  some  notes  of  the 
interview,  we  will' advert  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
his  testimony,  as  to  the  true  character  of  this  class  of  impos- 
tors. Chusco,  whose  private  history  we  intend  briefly  to 
idate,  is  an  Indian  who  has  long  exercised  the  priestly 
office,  so  to  say,  to  his  brethren  on  the  northern  frontiers. 
He  is  now  a  man  turned  c^  seventy.  He  is  of  small  stature, 
somewhat  bent  forward,  and  supports  the  infirmities  of  age 
by  walking  with  a  staff.  His  sight  is  impaired,  but  his  me- 
mory  is  accurate,  enabliufi^  him  to  narrate,  with  particulari- 
ty, events  which  occurred  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
He  was  present  at  the  great  convocation  of  northern  vi- 
dians, which  followed  Gen.  Wayne's  victories  in  the  west, 
and  to  which  most  of  these  thhes  look  back,  as  an  era  in 
their  history.  We  requested  him  to  narrate  to  us  the  &ets 
of  his  conversion  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  indicating 
the  effect  of  truth  on  his  mind.  He  did  this,  in  substance^ 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  early  part  of  my  Ufe,  I  lived  very  wickedly,  follow- 
ing the  Meta,  the  Jeesukan,  and  the  Wabeno,  the  three  great 
superstitious  observances  of  my  people.    I  did  not  know 
that  these  societies  were  made  up  of  rank  and  sinful  errours, 
till  my  wife,  whose  heart  had  been  turned  by  the  mission- 
aries, informed  me  of  it.    I  had  no  pleasure  in  listening  to 
her,  and  often  turned  away,  declaring  that  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  religion  of  my  forefiithers.    She  took  every  occa- 
sbn  of  talking  to  me  on  the  subject.    She  told  me  that  the 
Indian*  societies  were  bad,  and  that  all  who  adhered  to  them, 
were  no  better  than  open  servants  of  the  Evil  Spirit.    She 
had,  in  particular, /our  l(»)g  talks  with  me  on  the  subject, 
and  explained  to  me  who  God  was,  and  what  sin  was,  as  it 
is  written  in  Crod's  book.    I  believed,  before,  that  there  was 
one  Great  Spirit,  who  Was  the  master  of  life,  and  had 
made  men  and  beasts.'    But  she  explained  to  me  the  true 
character  of  this  Great  Spirit,  the  sinfiilness  of  the  heart, 
and  the  way  of  having  it  turned  from  evil  to  good,  by  pray- 
faig  through  Jesus  Christ.    By  d^rees  I  came  to  understand 
it  She  told  me  that  the  Ghost  of  God  only  could  make  the 
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heart  better,  and  that  the  souls  c^  all  who  diedj^  without 
having  £dt  this  power,  would  be  burned  in  the  fires  existing 
in  fnudieemonedofwnff.  The  missionaries  had  directed  her 
to  speu  to  me,  and  put  words  in  her  mouth ;  and  she  said 
so  much,  that  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  my  old  way  of  life. 
Among  other  things,  she  spoke  against  drinking,  which  I 
was  yery  fond  of.  I  did  not  relish  these  conTorsations,  but 
I  could  not  forget  them.  When  I  reflected  upon  them,  my 
heart  was  not  as  fixed  as  it  used  to  be.  I  began  to  see  that 
the  Indian  societies  were  bad,  for  I  knew  from  my  own  expe- 
rience,  that  it  was  not  a  Good  Spirit  that  I  had  relied  upon. 
I  determined  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  look  into  nita* 
rity  any  longer  for  the  Indians,  nor  practise  the  Meta's  art 
After  &  while,  I  bepan  to  see,  more  fiiliy,  that  the  Indian 
ceremonies  were  all  bad,  and  I  determined  to  quit  them 
altogether,  and  give  heed  to  what  was  declared  from  Ood'S 
book. 

<<  The  first  time  that  I  felt  I  was  a  sinner,  and  that  I 
was  in  danger  of  bein?  punished  for  sin,  by  God,  is  clearly 
in  my  mind.  I  was  then  on  an  island,  making  sugar,  witn 
my  wife.  I  was  in  a  conflict  of  mind,  and  bardfy  knew  what 
I  was  about.  I  walked  around  tiM  kettles,  and  did  not  toow 
what  I  walked  for.  I  felt  sometimes,  like  a  person  wishing 
to  cry,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  unmanly  to  cry.  For  the 
space  of  two  weeks,  I  fdt  in  this  alarmed  and  unhappy  mood. 
It  seemed  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  I  must  die.  My  heart  and 
my  bones  felt  as  if  they  wovld  burst  and  fall  asunder.  My 
wife  asked  me,  if  I  was  sick,  and  said  I  looked  pale.  I  was 
in  an  agonv  of  body  and  mind,  especially  during  cne  week. 
It  seemed,  auring  this  time,  as  if  an  Evil  Spirit  haunted  me. 
When  I  went  out  to  gather  sap,  I  felt  conscious  that  this 
Spirit  went  with  me.  It  appeared  to  animate  my  own 
shadow. 

<'  My  strength  was  &i]ing  under  this  conflict.  One  night, 
after  I  had  been  busy  all  day,  my  mind  was  in  gmat  distress. 
This  shadowy  influence  seemed  to  me,  to  persoade  me  to  go 
to  sleep.  I  was  tired,  and  I  wished  to  rest,  but  I  could  net 
deep.  I  began  to  pray.  I  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  to 
God.  I  continued  to  pray,  through  the  night  I  then  lay 
down,  and  went  to  sleep.  Here  I  date  my  peace*  la  the 
morning  my  wife  awoke  me,  telling  me  it  was  late.  When 
I  awoke  I  felt  placid  and  easy  in  mind.  My  distressing  full- 
ness  had  also  left  me.    I  asked  my  wif»  what  day  it  wasi 
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She  told  nie  it  was  die  Sabbath  (in  the  Indiati,  prayer-day). 
I  replied,  hov  I  wish  I  could  m  to  the  church  at  the  Mia- 
sioa.  Formerly^  I  used  to  avoid  it,  and  shmmed  those  who 
wished  to  speak  to  me  d'jmyintif  to  God,  but  now  my  heart 
longs  to  go  there.  This  feeling  did  not  leave  me. 

^  After  threedays,  I  went  to  the  Mission.  The  gladness 
of  my  heart  continued  the  same,  as  I  had  felt  it  the  first 
morning  at  the  sugar  camp.  My  first  feeling  when  I  land- 
ed, was  i»ty  for  my  drunken  brethren,  tiie  Indians,  and  I 
prayed  that  they  might  also  be  broo^t  to  find  the  tme  God, 
and  to  find  peace  through  God's  Son.  I  spc^ke  to  the  Mis- 
sionary (Rev.  Mr.  F.)  who,  at  subsequent  interviewB  ezpUmi- 
ed  to  me  the  rite  of  oaptism,  and  the  taking  of  God's  bimid 
aad  wine.  They  wisned,  howiever,  to  try  me  by  my  life, 
and  I  wished  it  also.  It  was  the  autumii  alter  the  next  fol- 
lowing summer,  that  I  was  mcsived  into  the  church." 

Yfe  now  turned  his  mind  to  the  sabgect  of  ititstnperance 
in  drinking,  understanding  that  it  had  been  has  fo^rmer  h^it 
He  replied  that  he  had  bMU  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards 
Kvii^.  He  had  not  been  satisfied  with  a  ten  days^  drink.  He 
would  go  on,  and  drink,  as  Ion?  as  he  conld  get  it.  He  said 
that,  durioja^  the  niffht  in  which  he  prayed  to  God,  it  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  nis  prayers,  that  God  would  remove  this 
desire,  with  his  otfa^  evil  desires.  He  added,  ^'  God  did  so !" 
When  he  arose,  that  morning,  the  desire  had  left  him.  The 
Evil  Spirit  then  tempted  him,  by  st^ggesting  to  his  miiNl, 
** Should  some  one  now  ent^,  and  ofier  you  liquor,  would  you 
not  taste  it  ?"  He  averred  he  could,  at  that  moment,  firmly 
answer,  ''  No ! "  It  was  now  seven  years  since  he  had 
tasted  a  drop  of  strong  drink.  He  remarked,  that  when  be 
used  first  to  visit  tlie  houses  of  Christians,  who  gladly  open- 
ed th^r  doors  to  him,  they  were  in  the  habit  ofsfikmg  oim 
to  drink  a  elass  of  cider  or  wine,  which  he  did.  But  this 
practice  had  nearly  ruined  him.  On  sne  occasion  he  felt 
Oie  eflEects  of  what  he  had  drank.  The  danger  he  felt  hio^ 
self  to  be  in,  was  such,  that  he  was  alarmed,  and  gave  up 
ttiese  drinks  also. 

He  detailed  some  providetitial  trials,  which  he  had  been 
recently  exposed  to.  He  had  observed,  he  said,  that  th(»e  of 
bis  people  who  had  professed  piety,  and  had  subsequently 
fellen  oS,  had,  nevertheless,  prospered  in  worliUy  things, 
while  he  had  found  it  very  haid  to  live.  He  was  often  in  a 
stale  of  want,  and  hb  lodge  was  so  poor  and  bad,  that  it 
YoL.  11.  13 
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would  not  keep  out  the  rain.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
feeble,  and  their  clothes  were  worn  out.  They  had  now  but 
a  single  blanket  between  them.  But  when  these  trials  came 
up  in  his  mind,  he  immediately  resorted  to  God,  who  satis- 
fied him. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  his  piety,  may  here  be 
mentioned.  The  autumn  succeeding  his  conversion,  he 
went  over  to  the  spot  on  the  island,  where  he  had  planted 
potatoes.  The  Indian  method  is,  not  to  visit  their  small 
plantations  from  the  time  that  their  corn  or  potatoes  are  hill- 
ed. He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  crop  in  this  instance, 
promised  to  yield  abundantly,  and  lus  wife  immediately  com- 
menced the  process  of  raising  them.  ''  Stop !"  exdainied  the 
fratefiil  old  man.  "  Dare  you  dig  these  potatoes  until  we 
ave  thanked  the  Lord  for  them  ?"  They  then  both  kneeled 
in  prayer,  and  afterwards  gathered  the  crop. 

.  This  individual  appeared  to  us,  to  form  a  tangible  point 
in  the  intellectual  chain  between  Paganism  and  Christianity, 
which  it  was  important  to  examine.  We  felt  desirous  of 
drawing  from  him  such  particulars  respecting  his  former 
practices  in  necromancy,  as  might  lead  to  correct  philoso- 
phical conclusions.  He  had  been  the  ^eat  jeffgler  of  his 
tribe.  He  was  now  accepted  as  a  Christian.  Yibai  were  his 
own  conceptions  of  the  power  and  arts  he  had  practised? 
How  did  these  things  appear  to  his  mind,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  during  which  his  opinions  and  feelings  had 
undergone  changes,  in  many  respects  so  striking?  We 
found  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  avoid  this  topic  on  his 
part.  He  attributed  all  his  abiUty  in  the  deceptive  arts,  to 
the  agencv  of  the  Evil  Spirit ;  and  be  spoke  of  it,  with  the 
same  settled  tone  that  he  had  manifested  in  reciting  other 
points  in  his  personal  experience.  He  believed,  that  he  had 
followed  a  lying  spirit,  whose  object  ft  was  to  deceive  the 
Indians,  and  make  them  miserable.  He  believed,  that  this 
spirit  had  left  him,  and  that  he  was  now  following,  in  the 
affections  of  his  heart,  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Numerous  symbols  of  the  classes  of  animate  creation  are 
relied  on,  by  the  Indian  Metas  and  Wabenos,  to  exhibit 
their  pretended  power  of  working  miracles  and  scrutinizing 
fiiturity. 

It  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  coincidence  between  an- 
cient and  modem  soothsaying,  that  the  office  is  exercised  for 
gain.    And  Chusco,  like  the  damsel  of  Thyatira,  acquired 
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**  much  gain  by  soothsaying."  The  insignia  of  this  office, 
with  our  Indians,  is  usually  a  medicine  sack,  containing 
vegetable  and  metallic  medicines  and  mystic  implements,  of 
every  inaginable  diversity.  Not  unirequently,  there  are  one 
or  more  carved  or  stuffed  animals  or  birds,  a  cowrie  shell, 
or  the  hollow  bones  of  some  of  the  larger  anseres.  "What- 
ever  be  the  symbol  exhibited,  spirits  are^appealed  to,  to  give 
efficacy  and  aid.  And  these  are  as  numerous,  as  there  are 
objects  in  the  whole  visible  creation. 

The  objects  which  this  man  had  appealed  to,  as  personal 
spirits  in  the  arcana  of  his  lodge,  were,  the  tortoise,  the  swan, 
the  woodpecker,  the  crane,  and  the  crow.    He  had  dreamed 
of  these  in  his  youth,  during  the  period  usually  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.     And  he  believed  that  a  satanic  influence  was 
exerted,  by  presenting  to  his  mind  one  or  more  of  these 
solenmly  appropriatedobjects,  at  the  moment  of  his  invokiuji; 
them.    This  is  the  theory  drawn  from  his  replies.  We  soli- 
cited him  to  detail  the  modus  operandi^  after  entering  the 
juggler's  lodge.    This  lodge  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  with 
the  apex  open.    It  is  formed  of  poles,  covered  with  tight 
drawn  skins.   His  replies  were  perfectly  ingenuous,  evinc- 
ing nothing  of  the  natural  taciturnity  and  shyness  of  the 
Indian  mind.    The  great  object  with  the  operator,  is  to  agi- 
tate this  lod^,  and  cause  it  to  move  or  shake,  without  up- 
rooting it  firom  its  basis,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the 
spectators  to  believe,  that  the  power  of  action  is  super- 
human.    After  this  manifestation  of  spiritual  presence,  the 
priest  within  is  prepared  to  give  oracular  responses.    The 
only  articles  within,  are  a  drum  and  rattle.    In  reply  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  he  states,  that  in  the 
days  when  he  was  guilty  of  this  nefarious  practice,  his  first 
essay,  after  entering  the  lodge,  was  to  strike  the  drum,  and 
commence  his  incantations.  At  this  time,  bis  personal  mani- 
t08  assumed  their  agency,  and  he  received,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
a  satanic  energy.  Not  that  he  affects,  there  was  any  visible 
form  assuooed ;  but  he  felt  their  spirit-like  presence.    He  re- 
presents the  agitation  of  the  lodge  to  be  due  to  currents  of 
air,  having  the  in'effular  and  gyratory  power  of  a  whirlwind. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  his  responses  were  guided  by  truth, 
but  affirms  that  they  were  given  under  the  influence  of  the 
Father  of  lies. 

We  interrogated  him  as  to  his  use  of  phy^cal  and  me- 
chanical means  in  effecting  cures,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Ifeta, 
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a  mediciiie-man.  He  referred  to  yarioiis  medicines,  aome  of 
which,  he  thinks,  are  anti-bilious,  or  otherwise  sanatory. 
He  used  two  bones,  in  the  exhibition  of  bta  ^physical  skiU, 
one  of  which  was  white,  the  other  green.  His  arcanum  also 
embraced  two  small  Bimae  imiupes.  He  affected  to  look  into, 
and  throoffh  the  flesh,  and  to  draw  from  the  body,  fluids,  as 
bile  and  blood.  He  applied  his  mouth  in  suction.  He  dia* 
racteriaed  both  the  Meta,or  medicine  dance,  and  the  Wabeno, 
bv  a  term  which  was  translated  to  us,  devil- work.  Yet  he 
discriminated  between  these  two  popular  Indian  institutions 
by  adding,  that  the  Meta  included  the  use  of  medicines, 
ffood  and  bad.  The  Wabeno,  on  the  contrary,  consists  wholly 
m  a  wild  exhibition  of  mere  braggadocio  and  trick.  It  is  not, 
according  to  him,  an  ancient  institution.  It  originated  with 
a  Pottawi^mie,  who  was  sick  and  lunatic,  a  month.  When 
he  recorered,  he  pretended  that  he  bad  ascended  to  heayen^ 
and  had  brought  thence  divine  arts. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  steadfastly  maintained  by  this 
venerable  subject  of  ludlian  reformation,  that  his  deceptive 
arts  were  rendered  efSactual  in  the  wav  he  designeo,  by 
sataniic  agency,  we  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  coa<> 
clusbns.  In  his  mode  of  stating  the  &ct8  to  us,  we  concede 
much  to  him,  on  the  score  of  long  established  mental  habits^ 
and  the  peculiarities  arising  from  a  mythology,  exoeedinff 
even  that  of  ancient  Greece,  lEbr  the  number,  variety,  and 
ubiquity  of  its  objects.  But  we  perceive  nothing  heterodox 
in  the  general  position.  When  the  truth  of  the  gospel  comes 
to  be  (l^rafted  upon  the  benighted  heart,  it  throws  a^earful 
light  6n  the  objects  which  have  been  cherished  there.  The 
¥mole  system  of  the  mythologic  agency  of  the  gods  and 
spirits  of  the  heathen  workl,  and  all  its  clumsy  machinery, 
is  shown  to  be  a  sheer  system  of  demonology,  refemble,  in 
its  operative  effects  on  the  minds  of  individuals,  to  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air.  As  such,  the  Bible  depicts  it.  We 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  conceding  the  existence  of  de- 
moniacal possessions  in  the  present  era  of  Christianity,  and 
have  turned  over  some  scores  of  chapters  and  verses,  to 
satisfy  our  minds  of  the  abrogation  of  these  tilings.  But  we 
have  found  no  proofe  of  such  a  withdrawal  of  evil  agency, 
short  of  the  very  point  where  our  subject  places  it — the 
dawning  of  the  light  of  Christianity  in  the  heart.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  found  in  the  passages  referred  to,  the 
declamtion  of  the  full  and  free  existence  of  salanio  agency, 
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in  the  general  import,  end  appiriiettd  thet  the  doctrine  can« 
not  be  plucked  out  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  language  of  such  an  agency  appears  to  be  fully  de- 
Teloped  among  the  northern  tribes.  Spirit«ridden  they  oer* 
tainly  are.  And  the  slavery  in  which  they  live,  under  the 
fear  of  an  invisible  agency  of  evil  spirits,  is  greater  even  than 
the  bondage  of  the  body.  The  whole  mind  is  bowed  down 
under  these  intellectual  fetters,  which  circumscribe  its  voli- 
tions,  and  bind  it,  as  eflfeotually  as  the  hooks  of  iron,  which 
pierce  a  whirling  Hindoo's  flesh.  Whatever  is  wonderful, 
or  past  comprehension,  to  their  minds,  is  referred  to  the 
agency  of  a  spirit  This  is  the  ready  solution  of  every  mys- 
tery in  nature,  and  of  every  refinement  of  mechanical  power 
in  art  A  watch  is  a  spirit.  A  piece  of  blue  cloth,  cast  and 
Uiatered  steel,  a  compass,  a  jewel,  an  insect,  &c.  are  respect- 
ively a  spirit  Thunder  consists  of  so  many  distinct  spirits. 
The  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  body  of  dancing  spirits. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  Indian  mythology,  it  is  necessary 
to  conceive  every  department  of  the  universe  to  be  filled  with 
invisible  spirits.  These  spirits  hold,  in  their  belief,  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  matter,  that  the  soul  does  to  the  body. 
They  believe  not  only  that  every  man,  but  also,  that  every 
animal  has  a  soul.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  under  this 
belief^  they  make  no  distinction  between  instinct  and  rea- 
son. Bvery  animal  is  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  rea- 
aoning  fiiculty.  The  movements  of  birds,  and  other  animals, 
are  deemed  to  be  the  result,  not  of  mere  instinctive  animal 
powers,  implanted  and  limited  by  the  Creator,  without  in* 
herent  power  to  exceed  or  enlarge  them,  but  of  a  process  of 
ratiocination.  They  go  a  step  &rther,  and  believe  that  ani- 
mals, particularly  birds,  can  look  iato^  and  are  familiar  with 
the  vast  operations  of  the  world  of  spiritual  life.  Hence  the 
great  respect  they  pay  to  birds,  as  agents  of  omen,  and  also 
to  soma  animals,  whose  souls  they  expect  to  encounter  in 
another  life.  Nay,  it  is  the  settled  belief  among  the  northern 
Indians^  that  animals  will  fare  better  in  another  world,  in 
the  precise  ratio  that  their  lives  and  enjoyments  have  been 
cnrtailed  in  this. 

Dreaois  are  considered  by  them,  as  a  means  of  direct  com- 
monicatimi  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  hence  the  great  in* 
flnenee  which  dreams  exert  over  the  Indian  mind  and  con- 
duct They  are  genendly  regarded  as  firiendly  warnings  of 
the  peraanal  manitos.    No  Ubour  or  enterprise  is  under- 
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taken  aaainst  their  indicatioiis.  A  whole  anny  is  turned 
back,  if  the  dreams  of  the  officiating  priest  are  unfavourable. 
A  &mily  lodffe  has  been  known  to  be  deserted  by  all  its  in- 
mates, at  midaight,  leaving  the  fixtures  behind,  because  one 
of  the&mily  had  dreamt  of  an  attack,  and  been  frightened 
with  the  vision  of  blood  and  tomahawks.  To  give  more 
solemnity  to  his  office,  the  priest,  or  leading  Meta,  exhibits  a 
sack,  containing  the  carved  or  stuffed  images  of  animals, 
with  medicines  and  bones,  constituting  the  sacred  reliqua. 
These  are  never  exhibited  to  the  common  gaze,  but  the  sack 
is  hung  up  in  plain  view.  To  pro&ue  the  medicine  sack, 
would  be  like  violating  the  altar.  Dreams  are  carefully 
sought  by  every  Indian,  male  and  female,  during  youth, 
with  fasting.  These  fasts  are  sometimes  continued  a  great 
number  of  days,  until  the  devotee  becomes  pale  and  ema- 
ciated. The  animals  that  appear  propitiously  to  the  men, 
during  these  dreams,  are  fixed  on,  as  personal  manitos :  and 
are  ever  after  regarded  as  guardians.  This  period  ot  fast- 
ing and  dreaming  is  deemed  as  essential  by  them,  as  any 
religious  rite  whatever,  by  Christians. 

The  naming  of  children  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  system  of  mythological  agency.  Names  are  usually 
bestowed  by  some  aged  person,  most  commonly  the  priest, 
under  the  supposed  guidance  of  particular  spirits.  They 
are  often  derived  from  the  mystic  scenes  presented  in  a 
dream,  and  refer  to  aerial  phenomena.  Yellow  Thunder, 
Bright  Sky,  Big  Cloud,  Spirit  Skv,  Spot  in  the  Sky,  are 
common  names  for  males.  Females  are  more  commonly 
named  from  the  vernal  or  autumnal  landscape,  as  Woman 
of  the  Valley,  Woman  of  the  Rock,  d&c.  Females  are  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  priesthood,  or  jugglership. 
Not  an  instance  of  their  having  assumed  this  fiinction  is 
known  to  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  America.  Both 
in  this,  and  in  every  other  department  of  life,  they  are  appa- 
rently regarded  as  inclusive  beings.  Names  bestowed  with 
ceremony  in  childhood,  are  deemed  sacred,  and  are  seldom 
pronounced,  out  of  fear  or  respect,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
spirit  under  whose  favour  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
selected.  Children  are  usually  called,  in  the  fomily,  by  some 
by-name,  which  can  be  fiimiliarty  used.  A  male  child  is 
very  frequently  called  by  the  mother,  bird,  or  young  one, 
or  old  man,  as  terms  of  endearment ;  or  bad  boy,  evil-doer, 
4dc.,  in  the  way  of  light  reproach^  and  these  names  often 
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adhere  to  the  individaftl  through  life.  Parents  EToid  the 
true  name  often,  by  saying,  my  son,  ray  younger,  or  mv 
elder  son,  or  my  younger  or  my  elder  daughter,  for  whicn 
the  language  has  separate  words. 

The  Indian  *'art  and  mystery^'  of  hunting,  is  a  tissue  of 
mythologic  reliances.  The  personal  spirits  are  inyoked  to 
give  success  in  hunting.  Images  of  the  animals  sought  for, 
are  carved  in  wood,  or  drawn  by  the  Metas  on  tabular 
pieces  of  wood^  by  applying  the  mystic  medicines  to  which, 
the  animals  are  suppc^ed  to  be  drawn  into  the  hunter's  path. 
And  when  animals  have  been  killed,  the  Indian  feels,  that 
although  they  are  an  authorized  and  lawfiil  prey,  yet  there 
is  souKthing  like  accountability  to  the  animal's  supposi* 
tional  soul.  An  Indian  has  been  known  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  an  animal  which  he  had  just  killed.  Drumming,  shaking 
the  rattle,  and  dancing  and  singing,  are  the  common  accom- 
paniments of  all  their  superstitious  observances,  and  are 
not  peculiar  to  one  class  alone.  In  the  liVabeno  dance, 
which  is  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  as  the  most  latitudinal 
nan,  love  songs  are  introduced. 

The  system  of  Manito-worship  has  another  peculiarity, 
which  is  illustrative  of  Indian  character.  During  the  fasts 
and  ceremonial  dances,  by  which  a  warriour  prepares  him- 
self to  come  up  to  the  duties  of  war,  every  thing  that  savours 
of  effeminacy  is  put  aside.  The  spirits  which  preside  over 
bravery  and  war,  are  alone  relied  on ;  and  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  offended  by  the  votary's  paying  attention  to  ob- 
jects less  stem  and  manly  than  themselves.  Yenus  and 
Mars  cannot  be  worshipped  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be 
considered  a  complete  desecration  for  a  warriour,  while  en- 
gaged in  war,  to  entangle  himself  by  any  other  but  senti- 
ments of  Platonic  love.  We  think  this  principle  should  be 
estimated  in  the  general  award  which  history  gives  to  the 
chastity  of  Indian  warriours.  We  would  record  the  fact  to  his 
praise  as  fully  as  it  has  been  done ;  but  we  would  subtract 
something  from  the  motive^  in  view  of  his  paramount  obli- 
gations ot  a  sacred  character,  and  also  the  fear  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  CO- warriours. 

In  these  leading  doctrines  of  an  oral,  and  of  course,  some- 
what varied  school,  may  be  perceived  the  ground  work  of 
their  mythology,  and  the  general  motive  for  selecting  &- 
miliar  spirits.  Maneto,  or  as  the  Indians  pronounce  it, 
Monedo,  signifies  singly  spirit ;  and  there  is  neither  a  good 
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fior  bad  meaning  attached  to  it,  when  not  onder  the  govern- 
ment of  some  adjective  or  qualifying  particle.  We  think, 
however,  that  so  &r  as  there  is  a  meaning,  distinct  from  an 
invisible  existence,  the  tendency  is  to  a  bad  meaning.  A 
bad  meaning  is,  however,  distinctly  conveyed  by  the  inflec- 
tion iah.  The  particle  wee^  added  in  the  same  relation,  in- 
dicates witch.  like  numerous  other  nouns,  it  has  its  di- 
minitive  in  m,  its  plural  in  tcug,  and  its  local  form  in  inff. 
To  add  "  great,"  as  the  Jesuit  writers  did,  is  fistr  from  de- 
ciding the  character  of  the  spirit,  and  hence  modem  trans- 
lators prefer  Oezha,  signifying  merciful.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  the  word  CSod,  should  not  be  carried  boldly  into 
these  translations.  In  the  conference  and  prayer  room,  the 
native  teachers  use  the  inclusive  pronominal  form  of  ^  Fa- 
ther," altogether.  Truth  breaks  slowly  on  the  mind,  sunk 
in  so  profound  a  darkness  as  the  Indian's,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger in  retaining  the  use  of  words  like  these,  which  they  have 
so  long  employed  in  a  problematical,  if  not  a  derogatory 


Yitality,  in  their  forms  of  utterance,  is  deeply  implanted 
in  the  Indian  dialects,  which  provide  by  the  process  of  in- 
flection, for  keeping  a  perpetual  distinction  between  the 
animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms.  But  where  vitality  and 
spirituality  are  so  blended,  as  we  see  them,  in  their  doctrine 
of  animal  souls,  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  either  to  exalt 
the  principle  of  life,  in  all  the  classes  of  nature,  into  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  or  to  sink  the  latter  to  the  level  of  mere  organic 
life.  iDdian  philosophy  has  taken  the  former  dilemma,  and 
peopled  its  paradise,  not  only  with  the  souls  of  men,  but 
with  the  souls  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  beasts.  Spiritu- 
ality is  also  clogged  with  sensual  accidents.  The  human 
soul  hungers,  and  it  must  have  food  deposited  upon  the 
grave.  It  sufbis,  and  the  body  must  be  wrapped  about  with 
cloths.  It  is  in  darkness,  and  a  lirht  miTst  be  kindled  at  the 
hcttd  of  the  ^rave.  It  wanders  through  plains  and  across 
streams,  subject  to  the  providences  of  this  life,  in  quest  of 
its  place  of  enjoyment ;  and  when  it  reaches  it,  it  finds  every 
species  of  sensual  trial,  which  render  it,  not  indeed  a  heaven 
of  rest,  but  another  world,  very  much  Uke  this.  Of  pun- 
ishments and  rewards,  we  hear  nothing ;  and  tiie  idea  that 
the  Master  of  life,  or  the  m^^ul  Spirit,  will  be  alihe  mer- 
ciful to  all,  irrespective  of  the  acts  of  this  life,  or  the  degree 
of  moral  turpitude,  appears  to  leave  for  tbdr  TheoI<^,  a 
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belief  in  deistical  Universalism.  There  is  nothing  to  refer 
them  to  a  Saviour,  and,  of  course,  no  occasion  for  the  offices 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Darker  and  more  chilling  views  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  Yet,  it  may  be  s^ed,  what 
more  benign  result  could  have  been,  or  can  now  be  antici- 
pated, in  me  hearts  of  an  ignorant  and  wandering  people, 
exposNBd  to  sore  vicissitudes,  without  the  guidance  of  the 
light  of  Bevelation  ? 

Some  of  the  mythologic  existences  of  the  Indians  admit 
of  poetic  uses.  Manabozho  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
terrene  Jove,  who  could  perform  all  things,  but  lived  on 
earth,  and  excelled  particularly  in  feats  of  strength  and 
manual  dexterity.  All  the  animals  were  subject  to  him. 
He  also  survived  a  deluge,  which  their  mythology  provides, 
having  climbed  an  extreme  elevation  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  waters.  The  four  cardinal  points  are  so  many  demi- 
gods, of  whom  the  West,  called  Kabeun,  has  priority  of  age* 
The  East,  North,  and  South,  are  deemed  to  be  his  sons,  by 
a  maid,  who  incautiously  exposed  herself  in  bathing  to 
the  west  wind.  lagoo  is  the  god  of  the  marvellous,  and 
many  most  extravagant  tales,  of  forest  and  domestic  adv^i- 
tare,  are  heaped  upon  him.  Kwasind  is  a  sort  of  Samson, 
who  threw  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  such  as  the  Cyclops  cast  at 
Mentor.  Weeng  is  the  god  of  sleep,  who  is  represented  to 
have  numerous  small  emissaries  at  his  service,  reminding  us 
of  Pope's  creation  of  Gnomes,  who  climb  up  upon  the  ^re- 
head,  and  wielding  a  tiny  club,  knock  individuals  to  sleep. 
Pangok  is  death,  in  his  symbolic  attitude.  He  is  armed  with 
a  bow  and  arrows.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  enu- 
meration. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  Indian,  constitutes  a  topic 
which  we  do  not  design  to  discuss.  But  it  must  be  manifest, 
that  some  of  their  peculiarities  are  brought  out  by  their  sys- 
tem of  mytholc^  and  spirit-craft.  War,  public  policy,  hunt- 
ing, abstinence,  endurance,  and  courageous  adventure,  form 
the  leading  topics  of  their  mental  efforts  in  speaking.  These 
are  deemed  the  appropriate  themes  of  men,  sages,  and  war- 
rioars.  But  their  intellectual  essays  have  also  a  domestic 
theatre  of  exhibition.  It  is  here  that  the  Indian  mind  unbends 
itself^  and  reveals  some  of  its  less  obvious  traits.  Their 
pnUic  speakers  cultivate  a  particular  branch  of  oratory. 
They  are  careful  in  the  use  of  words,  and  are  r^;arded  as 
standards  of  purity  in  the  language.  They  appear  to  have 
Vol.  II.  14 
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an  accurate  ear  for  the  rythm  of  a  sentence,  and  delight  in 
rounding  off  a  period,  for  which  the  language  affords  great 
£sLcilities,  by  its  long  and  stately  words,  and  its  multiform 
inflections.  A  drift  of  thought,  an  elevation  of  style,  is  ob- 
servable in  their  public  speaking,  which  is  dropt  in  private 
conversation.  Voice,  attitude,  and  motion,  are  deemed  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Much  of  the  meaning  of  their  ex- 
pressions is  varied  by  the  vehement,  subdued,  or  prolonged 
tone,  in  which  they  are  uttered.  In  private  conversation, 
on  the  contrary,  all  is  altered.  There  is  an  equanimity  of 
tone,  and  careless,  easy  vein  of  narration,  or  dialogue,  in 
which  the  power  of  memorv  is  most  strikingly  brought 
out.  The  very  voice  and  words  of  the  supposed  speaker  are 
assumed.  Fear,  supplication,  timidity,  or  boasting,  are  ex- 
actly depicted ;  and  the  deepest  interest,  or  merriment,  are 
excited  All  is  ease  and  freedom  from  restraint  There  is 
nothing  of  the  coldness,  or  severe  formality  of  the  council. 
The  pipe  is  put  to  its  ordinary  use,  and  all  its  symbolic 
sancity  is  laid  aside  with  the  wampum  belt,  and  the  oftea 
reiterated  state  epithets,  "Nosa"  and  ^^Kosinan." 

Those  of  the  aboriginal  race  who  excel  in  private  con* 
versation,  become,  to  their  tribes,  oral  chronicles,  and  are 
relied  on  for  traditions  as  well  as  tales.  It  is  necessary,  in 
listening  to  them,  to  distinguish  between  the  gossip  ana  tibe 
historian — the  narrator  of  real  events,  and  of  nursery  tales. 
For  they  gather  together  every  thing,  from  the  fabulous 
feats  of  Manebozho  and  Misshozha,  to  the  hair-hreadth 
escapes  of  Pontiac,  or  the  Black  Hawk.  They  are  generally 
men  of  a  good  memory,  and  a  certain  degree  of  humour,  who 
have  experienced  vicissitudes,  and  are  cast  into  the  vale  of 
years.  In  the  rehearsal  of  their  tales,  transformations  are 
a  part  of  the  machinery  relied  on ;  and  some  of  them  are  as 
accurately  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or  in- 
flftruction,  as  if  Ovid  himself  had  been  consulted  in  their 
composition.  Many  objects  in  the  inanimate  creation,  ac* 
cording  to  these  tales,  were  originally  men  and  women ; 
and  numerous  animals  had  other  forms,  in  the  first  stages 
of  existence,  which  they,  as  well  as  human  beings,  forfeited, 
rather  by  the  power  of  necromancy,  than  of  transmigration. 
The  evening  star,  it  is  febled,  was  formerly  a  woman.  An 
ambitious  boy  became  one  of  the  planets.  Three  brothers, 
travelling  in  a  canoe,  were  translated  into  a  group  of  stars. 
The  fox,  lynx,  hare,  robin,  eagle,  and  numeroos  tdtneat 
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apecjes,  retain  plaoes  in  Indian  astronomy.  The  mouse 
obtained  celestial  elevation  by  creeping  up  the  rainbow, 
which  story  makes  a  flossy  mass  of  bright  threads,  and  by 
the  power  of  gnawing,  relieyed  a  captive  in  the  sky.  It  is  a 
coincidence,  which  we  note,  that  Ursa  Major ^  is  called  by 
them,  the  bear. 

The  earth,  also,  is  a  fruitful  theatre  of  transformations. 
The  wolf  was  formerly  a  boy,  who  was  neglected  by  his 
parents.  A  shell,  lying  on  the  shore,  was  transformed  into 
the  racoon.  The  present  name  of  this  aninaal,  Aisebun^  sig- 
nifies he  was  a  shell,  being  the  noun  singular,  with  the  in- 
flection for  the  past  tense.  The  brains  of  an  adulteress 
were  converted  into  the  addikumaig,  or  white  flsh.  The 
power  of  tmnsformation  was  variously  exercised.  It  most 
ccMDinonly  existed  in  magicians,  of  whom  Mishosha  retains 
much  eelebrity  in  story,  as  the  magician  of  the  lakes.  He 
possessed  a  magic  canoe,  which  would  rush  forward  through 
the  water,  on  die  utterance  of  a  charm,  with  a  speed  that 
would  outstrip  even  Gapt.  Haldimand,  in  his  nuraculous 
canoe  journey,  detailed  in  "  Wacousta."  Hundreds  of  miles 
were  performed  in  as  many  minutes.  The  charm  which 
be  uttered,  consisted  of  a  monosyllable  containing  one  con- 
sonant, which  does  not  belong  to  the  language ;  and  this 
word  has  no  definite  meaning.  So  tliat  the  language  of 
magic  and  demonology,  has  one  feature  in  common  in  all 
ages,  and  with  every  nation. 

The  intellectual  creations  of  the  Indians,  admit  of  the 
agency  of  giants  and  fairies.  Anak  and  his  progeny  could 
not  have  created  more  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  ten  faith- 
less spies,  than  do  die  race  of  fabulous  Weendigos  to  the  In- 
dian tribes.  These  giants  are  represented  as  cannibals,  who 
ate  up  men,  women,  and  children.  Indian  fairies  are  of 
two  classes,  distinguished  as  the  place  of  their  revels  is 
ekfafiT  die  land  or  water.  Land  &iries  are  imagined  to 
choose  their  residence  about  promontories,  water-falls,  and 
M>lenia  groves.  The  water,  besides  its  appropriate  class  of 
a^adc  fiiiries,  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  race  of 
bangs  called  NibanAba,  which  have  their  analogy,  except 
as  to  sex,  in  the  mermaid.  The  Indian  word  indicates  a 
male.  Ghosts  are  the  ordinary  machinery  in  their  tales  of 
temmr  and  myslsry.  There  is  a  glimmering  of  the  idea  of 
tttrsbutive  justice,  in  the  belief  that  ghosts  are  capable  of 
€xisting  in  fiia. 
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Efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  are  coeyal 
in  date  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  Algic  So- 
ciety, a  programme  of  whose  organization,  at  a  remote  point, 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  appears  to  have  mainly  the  desi^ 
of  a  society  of  inquiry  for  collecting  and  preserving  facts  m 
the  moral  and  intellectual  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  hav- 
ing a  particular  bearing  on  missionary  labour.  As  such,  it 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  field  of  labour,  without  tread- 
ing, particularly,  on  the  grounds  of  any  previous  institution. 
It  is  relifi^co-literary  in  its  character,  and  differs,  in  this 
respect,  ^om  the  Inquiry  Societies  at  Andover  and  Prince- 
ton, which  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  re- 
cent missionary  intelligence  and  data. 

We  approve,  most  luUy,  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  should  rejoice  to  see  the  day,  when  not  a  few 
benevolent  individuals  and  churches  only,  but  the  whole 
American  people,  should  lend  their  efforts  to  introduce  both 
information  and  reformation  among  our  Indian  brethren. 
As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  accompanies  its  incipient 
proceedings,  we  notice,  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Worcester  were  elected  honorary  members  during  their  con- 
finement in  the  ^<  Georgia  Penitentiary."  Although  we  doubt 
the  abstract  propriety,  on  gospel  grounds,  of  the  resistance 
of  these  eminent  missionaries  to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  yet 
knowing  the  motive,  and  appreciating  the  firmness  of  their 
conduct,  we  have  ever  hailed  it  as  an  evidence  of  Christian 
independence  boding  good  to  the  Indian  churches,  and  we 
cherish  the  voice  of  approval  from  a  distant  frontier.  We 
think  the  duty  of  the  Christian  community  to  the  aboriginal 
race,  is  rendered  more  imperative,  as  their  trials,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  multiply.  We  think  these  trials  are  the  har- 
bingers of  eventual  ^ood.  But  there  is  danger  that  the 
friendly  voice  be  mismterpreted,  more  particularly  in  the 
present  interesting  era  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  wh^i 
the  field  of  foreign  labours  is  irradiated  with  the  bow  of  pro- 
mise, while  dark  and  gloomy  clouds  seem,  to  human  view, 
to  be  gathering  over  the  prospects  of  the  Indians.  We  may 
resume  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

One  of  the  prominent  means  of  benefitting  the  great  mass 
of  the  Indian  population,  is  translation.  We  are  of  Uie  num- 
ber  of  those  who  think  that  our  Indian  languages  have  been 
unjustly  decried,  although  they  have  also,  m  some  respects, 
been  ovar-rated.    Peculiarly  adapted,  as  they  are,  to  Uie 
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wants  of  Indian  life,  they  appear  capable  of  almost  nnlimited 
applicatioa  and  extension.  To  a  vocabulary,  simple  in  its 
roots,  they  supply  a  set  of  principles,  which  enable  the 
speaker,  by  the  formation  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  to 
multiply  and  re-muitiply  words  and  expressions,  in  a 
manner,  of  which  the  English  langiia|ro  gives  not  the 
slightest  conception.  Not  only  the  subject-noun,  but  its 
qualities,  its  position,  its  pronouns,  nominative  and  objective, 
and  the  action,  of  which  it  is  the  active,  passive,  or  reflect- 
tive  object,  are  all  indicated  in  a  single  expression.  This 
concrete  character  of  the  language,  fills  its  words  with  mean- 
ing, requiring  often  an  entire  sentence  for  its  explanation. 
The  objection  to  this  process  of  word-making  is,  that  the 
expressions  are  inconveniently  lon^ — a  difficulty  not  felt  by 
the  Indians  in  its  oral  use,  but  which  appears  very  striking. 
when  it  comes  to  be  written,  and  written  as  it  usually  is, 
without  accents  to  guide  in  the  pronunciation,  and  without 
any  uniform  system  of  orthography. 

The  language  seems  to  te  particularly  full  of  resources, 
when  it  is  applira  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth,  as  visibly  displayed,  appear  to  constitute  to 
the  Indian  mind,  a  volume  which  even  a  child  may  read. 
Ml  that  relates  to  light  and  shade,  to  colour  and  quality,  to 
parity  or  impurity,  to  fluid  or  solid,  to  matter  or  spirit,  seems 
to  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  language  with  silken 
threads.  Light  and  sound,  taste  and  feeling,  hearing  and 
smelling,  are  exercises  of  the  senses,  rivited  m  words  to  the 
objects  acting  or  acted  on.  To  love  and  to  hate,  to  see  and 
to  bum,  are  words  never  employed  disjunctively,  but  con- 
stantly reveal,  by  their  affixes  or  suffixes,  the  object  loved  or 
loving,  seen  or  seeing,  hated  or  hating,  burned  or  burning. 
One  €xpulse  of  the  breath,  indicates  both  quality  and  posi- 
sition.  Red  or  blue  cloud,  deep  or  shallow  water,  up  or 
down  the  stream,  on  or  in  the  earth,  by  or  in  the  tree,  in  the 
canoe,  on  the  canoe,  behind  the  canoe,  before  the  canoe,  un- 
der the  canoe,  or  above  the  canoe,  are  simple  compounds. 
All  its  inanimate  substantives  are  varied  to  assume  vital 
forms,  and  are  thus  transferred  to  the  class  of  living  beings. 
Indeed,  the  primary  increment  of  all  their  verbs,  appears  to 
be  a  dyssyllable,  which  denotes  life,  or  essence  of  life.  /oA, 
indicates  being,  or  to  be,  and  is  to  be  traced  by  one  of  its 
syllables,  through  every  active  verb.    Such  a  language 
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seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  Its 
double  pronominal  [dnral,  including  or  excluding  the  object 
addressed,  gives  it  an  appropriate  term  of  supplication  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  And  we  incline  to  believe,  that  he  who  has 
ever  understandingly  heard  a  converted  Indian  pray,  will 
scarcely  need  to  consult  a  philological  disquisition  to  deter- 
mine the  appUcability  of  the  language  to  the  active  uses  of 
Christianity.    The  following  is  the  first  verse  of  Genesis : 


WiaOkud     GaM     MitrudS     gei    offfcaton     ifMsUf    gid    Maoi 
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But  we  have  not  space  to  {mrsue  this  subject.  We  will 
merely  add,  that  unlike  most  modern  languages,  the  Indian 
dialects  are  perfectly  homogenous  in  their  materials,  and 
strictly  systematic  in  their  principles.  The  tone  of  conver- 
sation and  dialogue  appears  to  be  more  elevated,  than 
among  analagous  classes  of  words  in  civilized  1  ife.  The  dic- 
tion is  simple  and  pure^  and  hence  the  common  addresses  of 
their  speakers,  when  literally  translated,  are  admired.  Ex- 
alted and  disinterested  sentiment  is  often  unfolded  with  a 
happy  perspicuity,  in  their  sententious  poUysyllables.  And 
the  mind  is  led  to  wonder,  in  the  philosophy  of  its  syntax, 
where  a  people  so  literally  *^  peeled  and  scattered,"  should 
have  derivea,  not  the  language  itseli^  but  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  governed. 

The  first  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Indian  languages,  date  nearly  as  for  back  as  the  plant- 
ing of  the  colonies.  The  efforts  of  Boger  Williams,  and  the 
translation  of  the  entire  BiUe  info  the  Nadc,  by  Elliot,  are 
now,  howev^,  re^rded  as  mere  literary  materials.  The 
earliest  attempts  of  this  kind  of  modern  date,  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  are  those  of  the  Moravian  Bredireo. 
The  txanslatioiis  of  &isberger  into  the  Delaware  ave  evi- 
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denoes  of  his  research  and  piety ;  and  his  comprehensive 
history  of  Christ  must  be  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
western  remnant  of  that  tribe.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
HeckBwelder,  who  wrote  eopioosly  on  the  langnage,  trans* 
lated  any  of  the  Scriptures.  Dencke^  three  epistles  of  John 
are,  we  understand,  in  use  by  portions  of  the  western  Dela- 
wares.  Brandt's  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  Mohawk,  has,  we 
think,  been  suppre^ed,  within  late  years,  by  the  Americaii 
Kble  Society.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  word  <<  logos," 
and  some  other  foreign  idioms,  were  not  deemed  admissible 
in  a  translaticm  intended  to  be  read  by  a  people  whose 
knowledge  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  vocabu- 
luy  of  the  Mohawk. 

An  erronr,  anaJagous  in  one  respect,  has  been  committed 
in  the  anonymous  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
to  die  Chippewa,  or  rather  Otto-Ghippewa,  recently  ri833) 
pobKshed  at  Albany.  The  word  ^  baptise,"  introducea  from 
its  Greek  root,  with  Indian  inflections  for  tense,  and  Indian 
pronouns  prefixed  and  suffixed,  most  create,  in  the  Indian 
mind,  the  sensations  of  a  jargon,  when  contrasted  with  their 
appropriate  vernacular  terms  for  this  rite.  Other  objections 
have  been  suggested  to  this  translation ;  but  as  we  do  not 
intend  to  offer  a  detailed  critique  on  it,  they  will  be  omitted. 
One  remark  we  deem,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
state.  It  is  the  frequent  violation  of  gender,  and  the  careless 
application  of  words,  which  by  the  natives,  are  appropriately 
restrjded'  to  the  brute,  or  human  creation.  Thus,  m  Mat- 
thew L  83,  the  compound  term  ^^tahsunjeko,"  applied  to  the 
virgin,  is  mually  restricted  to  animals,  and  coincides,  more 
nearly  wilh  the  sense  of  being  with  fold.  Onijinissi  would 
be  the  approprmte  word.  The  general  term,  *'  oslrinegequa,'^ 
ayonng  woman,  used  in  the  same  tev8e,is  not  distinctive,  as 
tte  fam^age  has  another  (keekong)  descriptive  of  a  ririnn. 
The  dialect  in  which  ^is  version  is  written,  appnMumes 
nearer  the  Ottowa  than  the  Chippewa,  contaimng  mairy 
words  which  are  peculiaT  to  the  ionaer,  and  bein^  dharao- 
terised  throughout  by  the  consommts  p  and  t,  m  wonb 
wherein  the  tetter 'cn^iloy  ft  and  d,  and  also  by  the  harsh  in- 
fccticm  "<  Mb,"  instead  of  mg.  The  adverb  ^  ^TimA,"  is  em- 
ployed aslTsnffix  to  prapnr  names,  in  which  it  has  the  same 
Tehtive  diameter  of  aggregation,  as  if  the  word  then  were 
ineofporaled  with  #ie  words  John  eir  Peter.  We  ondersland 
the  thoi^hl-work  of  this  inaidation  is 'Originally  due  to  the 
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captive  John  Tanner,  who  was  taken,  when  a  boy,  by  the 
Ottowas ;  but  the  chirc^aphy  and  arduous  literary  labour 
tn  revising  and  retouching,  are  by  a  medical  gentleman,  late 
of  the  army,  who  has  published  valuable  observations  in 
other  departments  of  research. 

There  is  one  feature,  which  is  equally  open  to  critical 
censure,  in  all  the  Scripture  translations  into  the  Indian 
tonraes,  which  have  been  attempted  in  this  country.  None 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  made  from  the  original  He- 
brew or  Greek  text.  Most  of  these  essays  are  based  on 
English  or  German  versions,  in  which  the  idomatic  phrases 
are  less  at  one  with  the  original.  Neither  is  there  given  a 
system  of  alphabetical  notation  which  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  powers  of  the  Indian  vowels,  and  also  in  tracing  the 
degree  of  fidelity  which  has  been  observed  in  adhering  to 
these  standards.  To  write  the  Indian  as  we  would  write 
the  English,  is  to  have  some  three  or  four  different  sounds 
for  eacn  vowel,  and  for  each  dipthong;  besides  an  ample 
range  in  the  alterative  powers  of  the  consonants.  All  these 
come  to  be  accurately  understood  by  the  school-boy,  from 
constant  use  and  repetition.  But  when  the  eye  fidls  upon 
an  a,  6,  i,  0,  or  ti,  in  the  Indian,  the  query  arises,  which  of 
the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  designed  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  what  rule  shall  the  ton^e  resort  to,  in  emitting 
the  profusion  of  consonants  usually  accompanying  them. 
We  hope  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  question  will  be 
met.  All  the  mission  Boards  are  equally  interested  in  it. 
The  missionaries  of  roost  of  them  have  done  something  in 
the  way  of  preparing  primary  books  for  the  Indian  schools. 
And  each  one  appears  to  have  followed  a  method,  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  Our  table  is  crowded  with  primer-like 
pamphlets  of  this  character,  in  the  orthography  of  which,  it 
may  be  observed,  there  is  a  singular  oscillation  between  re- 
dundance on  one  hand,  and  affected  simplicity  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Pickering's  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  has  been,  to  some  extent,  employed  on  this  con- 
tinent. Although  we  cannot  fiilly  concur  in  all  his  positions, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  western  tribes,  we  approve  most  of 
them,  and  think  the  essay  eminently  entided  to  the  notice  of 
the  Mission  Boards,  in  fixing  on  a  general  system. 

Peter  Jones'  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  the 
Chippewa,  named  in  our  caption,  comes  to  us,  with  the 
clear  page,  square-&ced  type,  and  firm  white  paper  of  the 
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LcHidan  press.  We  mention  these  external  advantages,  as 
they  are  to  a  remarkable  degree  wanting  in  the  Americaa 
puUieadons  of  similar  IdncL  Mr.  Jones  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  personage  who  has  appeared,  not  only 
in  his  particular  tribe,  but  amon^  the  Chippewa  race.  Ha 
has  not  risen,  like  his  kinsmen,  Minnowana,  or  Pimtiac,  to 
induce  his  countrymen  to  cast  away  European  manu- 
&cturesy  and  to  lead  them  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  Nor 
like  a  Red  Jacket  or  a  Metea,  opposed  erery  advance  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  transference  of  portions  of  untitled  land  into 
money  annuities.  He  has  risen  up  like  another  Obookiah, 
to  unfidd  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  lead  his  peoi^  to 
become  sharers  in  the  ereat  spiritual  conquest  waged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  The  venerable  SIronandoah  raised 
his  bony  arms  in  this  cause,  years  ago,  but  the  Oneidas  were 
not  prepared  to  follow  him  with  the  zeal  that  haa  attended 
P^er  Jones.  We  have  it  from  verbal  authority,  that  this 
individual  waa  the  first  convert  to  Ouristianity  among  the 
Chippewas  in  Upper  Ganada. '  He  was  arrested  by  the  truth 
at  a  religious  assemblage  in  the  open  air,  near  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario.  He  immediately  abemdoned  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  assumed  a  character  of  devoted  activity  in 
spreading  the  revealed  truth.  His  people  listened  to  him 
with  eagerness,  and  many  of  them  forsook  thdr  vices,  gave 
up  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  a  cruci&ed  Redeemer.  We  have 
now  befoie  us  a  report  of  two  years  standing,  in  which  the 
number  of  Chippewa  converts,  and  persons  under  school 
instruction,  is  stated  at  1670,  besides  about  500  Mohawks, 
and  other  members  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions.* We  do  not  mean  to  infer,  that  all  this  change,  so  for 
as  hmnan  agency  is  concerned,  is  due  to  this  native  mis- 
nonary.  We  do  not  forget  the  apostolical  labours  of  Elder 
Case,  and  his  adjuncts,  and  of  John  Sunday,  and  his  native 
brethren.  But  we  regard  Peter  Jones  as  the  initial  con- 
quest, the  prop^  so  to  say,  on  which  others  stood,  and  which 
by  being  knocked  away,  let  the  waters  flow  freely,  and  aug- 
mented their  current 

Translations  of  th  e  Scriptures  from  such  a  man,  must 
come  with  great  reap  ect  for  the  motivej  and  nmch  confi- 
dence in  the  right  inte  rpretation  of  apiritual  meanings.  We 
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are  informed,  this  gospel,  as  well  as  his  previous  translation 
of  Matthew,  has   been  extensively  circulated  aroone  his 

gK>ple.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  system  of  orthography,  it 
lis,  in  a  measure,  under  the  remarks  before  made;  but  it 
observes  a  strict  grammatical  concord,  is  written  in  a  pure 
dialect,  and  is  more  elementary,  in  the  mode  of  its  nota- 
tion, than  any  other  of  the  recent  Scripture  translations, 
which  we  have  looked  into.    It  avoids  the  foreign  idioms 
and  words,  which  we  adverted  to,  in  alluding  to  the  Albany 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of  the 
materialism  which,  we  are  told,  mark  some  parts  of  that 
laborious  performance.     The  Indian  verb, ''  zegahun,"  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  for  "baptise,"  as  in  John  ir  2&— 26. 
rrbe  substantive  verb  To  Be,  deemed  by  many  philologists 
to  be  wanting  in  the  Indian  languages  of  this  continent,  is 
freely  used  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  its  auxUiary  forms,  as  in  John 
i :  1,  6,  15,  &c.    We  have,  in  a  preceding  page,  adverted 
to  the  existence  of  this  verb  in  the  northern  dialects,  as  af- 
fording the  probable  root  of  active  verbs,  and  deem  it  a  sub- 
ject inviting  discussion,  as  bearing  on  a  point  early  started 
by  theologians — the  origin  of  the  American  tribes.    The 
verb  I  AH,  spelled  "ahyah,"  in  the  verses  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Jones'  version,  having  the  particle  for  past  tense,  "  ke,"  pre- 
fixed, or  "  bun,"  suffixed,  appears  to  be  restricted  in  its  use, 
to  objects  possessed  of  independent  vitaUty,  if  not  of  spirit- 
uality.   For  it  cannot  be  appUed,  in  any  of  its  numerous 
forms,  to  the  existence  of  mere  passion  or  feeling — acci- 
dents, which  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  rules  of  the  grammar, 
are  referred  to  as  subordinate  parts  or  increments  of  an 
inanimate  character,  and  not  as  units,  or  whole  bodies  of 
existences.    The  native  speaker  cannot  therefore  say,  I  ant 

flad,  I  am  sorry,  &c. ;  but  the  literal  expressions  are,  I  glad, 
sorry,  d&c.  This  restriction  has  probably  caused  philolo- 
gists to  observe,  that  the  verb  declarative  of  existence  was 
wanting,  and  discouraged  them  in  the  search  after  it.  They 
have  naturally  concluded  that  it  was  uniformly  absent,  be- 
cause it  was  so  in  a  large  nuipber  of  expressions.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  denote  abstract  exist- 
ence, in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  or  in  any  gross 
or  material  object  of  the  creation,  the  corresponding  verb 
for  it  is  ATTA.  And  these  two  verbs  preserve  an  exact 
parallelism,  so  far  as  the  pronouns  permit.  In  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  /aA,  as  in  the  LsOin  sum,  a  departure 
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from  the  radex,  may  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  dOj 
dowj  aWj  eew,  ice.,  words  yariously-  spelt,  and  supplying 
much  of  the  verbal  texture  of  Mr.  Jones',  and  other  trans- 
lations. 

But  we  would  not  divert  attention  from  the  great  practi- 
cal end  of  translation,  in  the  search  afler  critical  prerequi- 
sites. The  great  object  of  missionaries  is  not  to  write  phi- 
lological treatises,  but  to  teach  the  gospel ;  and  to  promote 
this  end,  minor  considerations  may  be  sacrificed.  We  do 
not  intend  to  countenance  the  idea  that  inaccuracies  in  any 
part  of  the  system  of  primary  schools,  or  Bible  translations, 
should  be  introduced.  We  would  hold  the  missionary  up 
to  the  duty  of  being  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  Christian.  We 
believe  the  greatest  degree  of  scientific  precision,  in  elemen- 
tary instruction,  is  compatible  with  the  highest  <effortB  in  ex- 
perimental Christianity.  The  two  objects  are  independent, 
but  not  at  variance.  Attainments  in  the  one  may,  inter- 
changeably, precede  or  follow  attainments  in  the  other.  But 
we  conceive  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  tribes  to  be  sucli,  that 
no  means,  and  no  want  of  means,  should  interpose  a  bar  to 
their  relief.  As  we  have  before  indicated,  we  think  their 
claims  on  the  American  churches  and  the  Amearioan  people 
to  be  of  an  imperious  character.  We  cannot  fully  reconcile 
it  to  ihe  principles  of  national  d^ity,  to  see  ttie  fields  of  Fo- 
reign MKsionary  labour,  so  pressed  with  young  men  pant- 
ing for  the  service  of  Christ,  while  our  own  poor,  wandering 
and  comparatively  smaH  tribes,  are  so  inadequately  sup- 
plied. 

It  is  true,  we  have  no  millions  to  be  preached  to  in  a 
single  language.  Here  are  no  splendid  temples  of  idolatry 
to  be  overthrown.  Infanticide  is  not  to  be  arrested  in  pa- 
rents, nor  widows  rescued  from  the  funeral  pyr6.  No  car  of 
Juggernaut  is  driven  on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  or  the 
Arkansas.  No  offerings  are  committed  on  the  Mississippi, 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  its  waters  are  sacred.  Nor 
do  thousands  of  jealous  devotetes  wander  to  a  shrine  of 
brick  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  few  hairs  of  Buddha,  or 
Tishnoo.  But  here,  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  territory,  exist 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, each  of  whom  has  a  soul  to^me  or  lose.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  people  speak  thosame  language,  and  no  smill 
portion  of  thcfm  ate  mvwirably  situate<!  to  practise  agricul- 
ture, grazing  ax^  the  mechanic  a^rts.   Most  of  them  hare 
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annuities  to  aid  in  the  incipient  work  of  civilization.  Tbey 
are  not  besotted,  like  seven-eighths  of  the  caste-ridden  popu- 
lation of  India,  with  the  idea  of  a  d^aded  birth.  Nobler  senti- 
ments of  natural  liberty  never  were  uttered,  than  those  which 
are  embalmed  in  the  history  of  their  orators  and  warriours. 
Their  simple  arts  of  magic  and  manito- worship,  are  ready  to 
totter  with  a  touch.  And  there  seems  nothing  but  active, 
united,  persevering  efforts  necessary,  to  win  them  over  to 
the  side  of  virtue,  and  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  eternal 
truth.  We  owe  them  a  great  moral  debt.  Our  duty  as  phi- 
lanthropists, and  our  duty  as  Christians  coincide.  And  we 
fully  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  recent  delegates 
from  the  Congregational  churches  of  England,  that  our  first 
and  most  imperious  duty,  with  i:espect  to  heathen  nations,  is 
at  home.  Let  the  American  churches  come  up  to  this  duty, 
with  a  determination  to  work  as  well  as  pray.  Grecian 
fable  teaches  us,  that  he  who  would  not  put  his  shoulders  to 
ikt  wheel,  called  in  vain  upon  Hercules.  And  shall  Christ- 
tiansi  who  have  the  lamp  of  inspired  truth  to  guide  them, 
practise  a  more  lukewarm  philosophy  ? 

.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  Indian  question,  for  several 
years,  may  appear  to  present  discouragements  to  the 
minds  of  many.  But  we  doubt  whether  discouragement 
is  its  legitimate  effect  The  assertion  of  independent  politi- 
cal power  by  trib^  living  entirely  within  the  bounds  of 
chattered  States,  was.  made  at  a  time  most  unpropitious  for 
its  aduKHSsion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  and 
just  right  of  the  Indians  to  both  soil  and  sovereignty — and 
h^re  we  think  there  can  be  no  dispute-|-the  period  for  suc- 
cessfully asserting  and  maintaining  it,  was  manifestly  ante- 
rioijur  to  the  establishment  of  our  present  fedemtive  system. 
Those  Indian  politicians  who  have  been  jiaost  able  in  defend- 
ing their  rights,  would,  with  the  same  power  of  advocacy ^ 
half  a  century  ago,  have  procured  a  successful  flecision  on  it. 
But  it  was  then  tacitly  waived,  and  Eke  all  rights.once  waiv- 
•ed,  the  reassertion  of  them  is  attended  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. It  was  to  have  been  anticipated  that  the  emoyment 
<ki  peace,  and  their  advance  in  civilization,  would  lead  the 
southern  Indians  to  bring  up  the  question^  Circumstances 
bad  been  preparing  tlieir  ininds  for  it  duiinff  several  yeaiji. 
..Its  active  discussion,  during  .the  last  ten  or  nAeen  yeais,  is 
. .  th0  patur^  result  of  the  growing,  population  of  the  States,  on 
^Ibci  one  hand,  and  thagroij^ing  jnt^liigfq<;e  of  tbe  Indians, 
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OQ  the  Other.  Apitft  from  all  bearing  the  question  map  haife^ 
or  fnojf  have  hady  on  temporary  politics,  we  think  its  dis- 
cussion  and  settlement  was  desirable,  both  in  a  religious 
and  political  pohit  of  view.  Politics  was  interested  to  know 
whether  there  could  be  any  incremental  portions  of  the  com- 
munity possessing  powers  par^ount  to  the  entire  sum  of 
the  increments.  Christianity  was  interested  in  the  conside- 
ration of  several  axioms  of  duty.  Was  the  Christian  injunc- 
tion, ^  render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and 
again  the  directions,  <<  when  they  persecute  3rou  in  one  city, 
flee  to  another,''  to  be  construed  into  general  maxims  of  non- 
resistance  to  poUtical  power,  (tb  intiio.  There  was  still  a 
wei^tier  question.  It  was  the  reasonable  doubt,  extensive- 
ly mt,  whether  these  Indian  communities,  hving  in  the 
midst  of  other  communities  without  being  incorporated  widi 
them,  could  ever  become  extensively  and  permanently  civil- 
ised and  evangeU2sed.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  there  were 
portions  of  the  impinged  tribes  well  instructed,  and  compar- 
atively opulent  and  happy.  There  were  schools  and  churches 
estabhshed  amcMig  them,  and  no  small  amount  of  missionary 
investment  made,  which,  by  the  transference  of  tribes  to 
new  locations,  must  be  haasarded.  But  it  was  also  known, 
that  there  were  lar^  portions  of  these  very  communities 
poor,  degraded  and  mtemporate,  and  that  the  exaltation  of 
some  of  the  principal  chi^  and  headmen  to  be  landloids 
and  {danten,  had  had  the  effect  to  leave  the  condition  of  the 
commonalty  more  irretrievably  deplorable.  And  it  soon  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  that  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  mission- 
ary success,  or  the  abstract  rights  of  the  Indians,  the  cause 
must  depend  &r  its  perpetuity  in  Indian  life  and  institutions, 
to  the  removal  of  the  tribes  to  positioos  where  they  could 
freely  exercise  the  sovereignty  they  claimed,  and  were  enti- 
tled, and  aspired  to* 

We  have  occasMHi'to  know,  that  these  considerations 
were  felt  by  te>me  of  tfa»  sincerest  friends  of  the  Indian  cause, 
and  that  they  vrek^  at  the  same  time,  regarded  as  governing 
principles  by  ^ur  mos t  enligbtened  statesmen,  who  deplored 
a  politic  necessity,  which  seemed  to  place  it  beyooa  their 
power  t0  exeiA  IhamBelvessnecesaftilly  for  the  Indians  while 
they  occupied  theit  locsliitaf  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
question  being  now  virtually  terminated,  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  community  is  cleari  ^  If  is'  (6  ibUeW  them  with  the 
oil  and  balm  of  the  word,  wherever  th^y  gp,  tod  j^less^y 
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to  perfonn  the  good  Samaritan's  part.  We  should  emulate 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Paul,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Apollo.  There  is  much  encouragement  to  press  forward. 
The  tribes  are  emancipated  from  political  thraldom.  They 
possess,  to  a  considerable  extent,  herds  and  flocks,  and  horses, 
and  an  ample  domain.    And  although 


Roll  down  their  golden  BandB,** 

recent  and  authentic  statements  represent  them  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  an  exuberant  soil,  and  a  genial  and  healthy 
climate,  which,  by  moderate  exertions,  will  yield  them  both 
comfort  and  opulence. 

We  respect  the  feelings  of  those  portions  of  the  southern 
tribes,  who  still  remain  east  of  the  Mississippi.  We  fully 
admit  and  lament  the  injustice  of  their  fate.  We  have,  not 
in  a  single  instance  only,  paused  to  admire  the  manly,  cor- 
rect, andeloquent  sentiments  which  they  have  put  forth  in 
various  ways.  Their  struggle  has  excited,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  excite,  deep  feelings  of  sympathy  in  the  <^nrch. 
Sound  heads  and  warm  hearts  have  been  active  in  their 
cause.  The  records  of  these  churches  indicate  the  success 
and  fiiithfulness  of  missionary  labours  among  them.  It  has 
been  recently  announced  that,  of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
and  Choctaw  nations,  not  less  than  one  thousand  evangeli- 
cal converts  to  Christianity,  have  been  recognized  since  the 
period  of  the  conversion  of  Catherine  Brown.*  We  are 
unadvised  of  the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the  tin- 
expatriated  portion  of  the  tribes,  but  we  incline  strongly  to 
.the  opinion,  that  their  best  interests,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
indicate  the  expediency  of  their  reuniting  with  their  western 
brethren. 

With  respect  to  the  tribes  occupying  more  northern  lati- 
tudes on  the  frontier^  to  whose  mythology,  superstitions  and 
languages,  we  have  mope  fully  adverted,  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  article,  we  have  but  a  single  remark  to  add. 
We  think  the  present  era  of  our  puUic  policy,  ajvpeals 
strongly  in  their  behalf.  Bronght,  by  the  recent  legislation 
of  Congress,t  to  experience,  in  a  great  measure,  the  efecte 
of  a  legal  severity  of  guardianship,  induced  wholly  by  the 

'It, 

*  See  St.];«oia0  Qhmrwrf  Vol  VNo.  46. 

t  Document  No.  474,  Houoe  of  jEUpreaenlatlveSj  23d  CoDgrciM,  lat  •esaon, 
p.  131,    With  •  map. 
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belligerent  attitude  of  the  southern  tribes,  they  have  neither 
the  same  pecuniary  means  to  sustain  themselves,  nor  the 
same  d^ree  of  benevolent  sympathy  enlisted  in  their  favour. 
All  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  area  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
(the  Miamies  excepted,)  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  government  as  eventually  vrill,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
already  has,  transferred  them  to  positions  more  southerly  in 
latitude,  and  more  favourable  to  their  increase,  west  of  the 
Mississippi.     The  Pottowattomies  of  Illinois  will,  by  a  late 
treaty,  expatriate  themselves  to  a  favourable  location  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  in  the  same  latitudes 
ihey  now  occupy.    This  will  leave  the  Menomonees,  Otto- 
was  and  Chippewas,  as  the  occupants  of  the  remaining 
angle  of  the  Union,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  within 
the  limits  of  any  chartered  State.    The  area  thus  occupied 
is  extensive.     It  is  intersected  by  the  great  chain  of  Lakes, 
and  their  intercommunications  with  me  upper  Mississppi. 
Extensive  portions  of  it,  particularly  the  penmsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  territorial  region  of  Green  Bay,  are  of  a  valu- 
able a^cultural  character.    And  in  proportion  as  the  more 
northerly  i>arts  embrace  unprofitable  tracts,  their  fishing 
and  commercial  privileges  are  enhanced.    The  tribes  who 
are  thus  located,  are  placed  measurably  beyond  the  causes 
of  migratory  disturbance,  and  being  on  the  line  of  open 
communication  with  the  northern  and  middle  States,  seem 
circumstanced  at  a  future,  and  not  distant  period,  to  present 
peculiar  claims  on  the  benevolent  resources  and  enterprise 
of  these  portions  of  the  Union. 
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Art.  VL    Elements  op  Mental  Discipline.* 

By  B0T.  ThomM  H.  Skhmer,  D.  D^  Pro&saor  at  Ando? er. 

Studious  and  pious  habits  have,  by  some  persons,  been 
thought  unfriendly  to  each  other;  ben<^  there  have  been 
men  of  piety  who  renounced  learning,  as  well  as  men  of 
learning  who  neglected  piety;  and  thus  have  arisen  two  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  to  mankind,  (I  know  not  which 
is  worse,)  ignorant  religion,  and  irreligious  knowledge. 

As  in  other  cases,  mutual  repugnance  here,  has  sprung, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  from  mutual  misunderstanding. 
Pious  men  have  sometimes  identified  learning  with  what 
the  Scriptures  have  reprobated  under  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world ;  and  men  devoted  to  learning  have  some- 
times strangely  misconceived  of  religion,  as  almost  the  samfr 
thing  with  contempt  of  intellectual  excellence. 

The  former  mistake  (I  omit  now  the  consideration  of  the 
latter^  is  not  difficult  to  be  explained.  Learning  as  general- 
ly cultivated  and  used,  and  as  treasured  in  bools,  bears  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  unsanctified  world,  and  in- 
d^d  is  that  world's  chief  strong-hold  and  champion :  such 
learning  is  destined  to  come  to  nought.  Except  to  resist 
and  countervail  its  tendencies,  the  sim|de  spirit  of  piety  caa 
choose  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  it:  and  on  the  supposition 
that  all  learning  must  be  such — ^a  t  mistake  which  it  is  not 
surprising  some  pious  men  have  frillen  into^^ntire  non-inter- 
course with  learning,  except  if  possible  to  abolish  it,  would 
not  be  undesirable  pr  unwise.  But  learning  need  not  bear 
the  world's  stamp,  or  be  pervaded  with  the  world's  spirit. 
Piety  may  dwell  with  it,  may  enjoy  and  use  it,  as  lawftiUy 
as  wealth,  or  honour,  or  any  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
Indeed,  piety  and  learning  have  a  pecuUar  affinity  for  each 
other ;  the  association  of  them  is  natural,  and  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  invariable.  All  their  elements  and  tendencies 
harmonize  perfectly ;  and,  if  combined,  would  increase  each 
other's  efficiency :   Piety  would  exalt  and  illuminate  leam- 

[*  Thia  article  was  delivered  as  an  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  opening  t]i« 
present  academic  year  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Andorer.  Tlie  author  has 
kindly  consented  to  itspubUcation  here,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Editor 
and  of  many  who  heaitl  it  It  is  thought  best  to  retain  its  original  form  of  a 
Leetnie  unaltered.— Editob.] 
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log,  and  learaiog  would  contribute  to  the  dignity,  tlie  strength 
and  the  enlargement  of  piety  :  they  ought  always,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  possible,  to  dwell  and  live,  with  and  in  each 
other ;  each  loving  and  cherishing  the  other  as  itself. 

No  assertion  carries  with  it  higher  evidence  of  its  truth 
than  this.  Learning  is  the  delight  of  man's  rational  nature ; 
it  is  indeed  our  reason's  natural  spouse ;  and  never  is  the 
sacred  volume  more  falsified  and  perverted  than  when 
adduced  as  a  witness  arainst  it.  Is  that  book  an  enemy  to 
learning  which  demands  the  highest  measures  of  learning 
in  order  to  its  being  well  ^pounded  or  thoroughly  undeor- 
stood?  Is  it  an  enemy  to  itself?  Why,  if  the  Bible  be 
against  learning,  does  it  inculcate  a  religion  which  is  light, 
and  in  which  mere  is  no  darkness* at  all?  Why  does  it 
style  the  disciples  of  that  religion  children  of* light?  Why 
does  it  allure  us  to  Him  who  is  its  great  theme  and  charm, 
by  informing  us  that  in  Him  dwell  all  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge  ?  Why  does  it  bestow  such  elegant,  such  high  wrought 
mioomiums  on  learning  and  understanding,  as  are  not  to 
be  found  in  all  writings  beside,  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  ?  Why  does  it  transport  us  with  visions  of  heaven,  as 
of  a  world  of  perfect  knowledge  ?  The  Bible  against  learn- 
JDg  !  what  else  comparatively  is  in  favour  of  it? 

The  church,  on  this  point,  has  been  under  no  mistake. 
The  outery  against  learning,  which,  in  almost  every  age, 
has  to  some  extent  been  raised  within  her  borders,  was  not 
her  own  voice,  but  that  of  frenzied  &natics,  or  unlettered 
bigots,  in  membership  indeed,  but,  in  this  respect,  not  in 
feUow-feeling  with  her.  What  friend  has  learning  ever  had, 
as  constant,  as  faithful,  as  munificent,  as  efficient,  as  the 
church  ?  What  testimony  has  she  given  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing by  her  standing  demand  for  it  in  the  ministry?  Her 
first  ministers,  heaven-taught,  had  the  various  languages  of 
men  as  perfectly  at  their  command,  as  their  own  vernacular 
tongue :  and  what  in  them  was  the  product  of  miracle,  she 
has  required  to  be  as  perfectly  as  possible  supplied  in  their 
successors  by  thorough  education.  This,  at  least  cenerally, 
has  been,  and  is  the  &ct.  The  church  has  demanded  learn- 
ing in  her  ministers ;  she  has  encouraged  it  in  all  her  mem- 
bers ;  she  has  expended  treasure  and  life  in  maintaining 
it,  both  within  and  without  her  pale ;  and  she  has  at  this  mo- 
ment thousands  of  devoted,  euterprizing,  and  indefatigable 
labourers,  night  and  day,  employed  in  its  service. 
YoL.  II.  16 
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The  existence,  gentlemen,  of  this  institution,  is  one 
among  many  proofe,  that  the  portion  of  the  church  with 
which  we  are  particularly  connected,  can  give  their  appro- 
bation to  none  but  a  learned  ministry :  and  your  attend* 
ance  here  is  proof,,  that  deeming  yourselves  called  of  God  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  you  have  settled  tt  in  your  minds 
that  as  learning  is  no  longer  to  be  acquired  by  miracle,  you 
are  also  called  of  God  to  go  through  a  preliminary  course  of 
theological  study.  The  point  is  decided.  However  strong 
and  ardent  may  be  your  desire  to  be  even  now  engaged  in 
the  business  of  saving  men,  and  whatever  temptations, 
labours,  expenses,  difficulties,  may  be  incidental  to  a  com- 
plete course  of  preparatory  discipline,  you  have  b^;un,  and 
before  you  enter  the  sacred  office,  you  will  have  finished 
such  a  course.  You  cannot  but  see  from  what  has  been 
said,  that,  assuming  the  correctness  of  your  judgement  as  to 
the  employment  you  are  designed  for,  in  future  life,  I  regard 
this  determination  on  your  part,  as  duteous  and  coincident 
with  the  will  of  God  concerning  you.  I  shall  not  surprise 
you  then  by  saying,  that  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  meet 
you  in  this  sequestered  place,  pursuing  the  slow  and  it  may 
be  tedious  process  of  mental  discipline,  observing  fixed  and 
severe  rules  of  study,  giving  your  thoughts  to  (atetract  prin- 
ciples,^ patiently  explorin^jand  comparing  different  doctrines 
and  pnilosophies,  and  gomg  from  day  to  day  the  same  un- 
varied round  of  intellectual  application  ;  than  I  could  haive 
in  seeing  you  already  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  ministry 
with  whatever  zeal  or  popularity.  I  meet  you,  as  I  suppose, 
at  the  post  of  duty,  where  there  may  be  more  self-oenial, 
but  where  certainly  there  is  more  safety,  more  honour,  and 
more  usefulness,  on  the  whole,  than  any  where  else.  As  one 
appointed  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  assisting  you 
through  the  present,  in  one  view,  the  most  important  period 
of  your  earthly  existence,  I  shall  doubtless  be  expected  on 
this  occasion,  to  make  my  remarks  of  a  tenour  strictly  con- 
genial with  thatof  your  appropriate  pursuits  here,  that  is,  in 
some  respect  instructive  to  you,  as  devoted  theol<^cal  stu- 
dents, endeavouring  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  acquire 
the  mental  discipline  and  furniture  requisite  to  your  regular 
entrance  on  the  great  work  before  you.  This,  I  admit  to  be 
incumbent  upon  me.  I  address  you  then  as  a  company  of 
strict  and  severe  students,  pursuing  for  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  of  all  purposes,  intellectual  improvement ;  and  I  shall 
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aim  exclusively  in  all  my  remarks,  to  promote  your  success 
in  this  pursuit.  My  specific  object  is  to  make  the  way  to 
success  plain. 

The  beginning,  the  summit  of  wisdom  in  conducting 
this  pursuit,  as  weU  as  every  other  in  which  our  faculties  can 
be  employed,  is,  without  question,  putting  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord — subjecting  ourselves  ab- 
solutely to  the  command  of  a  holy  will  and  purpose — 
making  all  our  studies  and  intellectual  exertions  instances 
ef  a  strictly  spiritual  and  religious  manner  of  life.  He  who 
ia  a  course  of  study  maintains  the  closest  walk  with  God, 
takes  the  best  way  to  make  study  available  to  its  immediate 
purposes.  He  is  more  likely  to  excel  in  mental  improve- 
ment, in  strength  and  vigour  of  understanding,  in  ability  to 
think,  investigate,  and  instruct,  in  learning  and  all  intellect- 
ual treasures  and  resources ;  than  if  he  should  allow  the  desire 
of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  or  the  love  of  leartiing,  to  domi- 
neer witkin  him,  altogether  unregulated,  unrestrained,  un- 
meddled  with,  by  any  religious  principle  or  feeling.  Will  it 
be  questioned,  that  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  draw  out  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind  into  their  most  perfect  operation,  as 
to  bring  it  into  intercourse  with  Him  who  is  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  minds  1  His  presence  sdone,  felt  and  enjoyed, 
will  more  quicken,  and  illuminate,  and  enlarge  the  mind  of 
man,  than  all  other  influences  beside.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
It  rouses  and  stimulates  all  that  is  spiritual  or  intellectual 
within  us,  to  be  consciously  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
grreat  intellectual  excellence :  must  not  he  then  who,  by  the 
sense-surmounting  power  of  faith,  dwells  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High,  have  of  all  men,  other  things  being  equal, 
incomparably  me  purest,  richest,  mightiest  mental  life  ?  A 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Mind — what 
intellectual  alertness,  what  stirring  of  the  mental  fires,  what 
proclivity  to  thought,  what  capacity  of  great  and  just  con- 
ceptions, what  security  against  partial,  low,  uncomprehen- 
sive  views,  must  not  tnat  feeling  imply!  Along  with 
supreme  intelligence  too,  supreme  goodness  is  associated, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  one  as  present,  includes  necessarily 
the  feeling  of  the  presence  of  the  other.  What  were  that 
person's  advantages  for  mental  improvement,  who  should 
have  the  constant  companionship  of  a  fellow-man,  first 
among  mankind,  not  only  in  genius  and  knowledge,  but  in  j 

moral  worth  also !     What  then  must  be  his  intellectual  ad-  ^ 

vantages  who  daily  and  closely  walks  with  God ! 
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It  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  one  of  my  present 
hearers,  that  it  is  practicable  to  have  such  access  of  mind 
to  the  mmd  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.  What  else  but  such  ac- 
oess(  is  hiring  piety  ?  It  is  the  thing  itself.  Piety  is  but  an 
empty  name,  if  it  be  not  the  access  of  man's  mind  and  spirit^ 
to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  his  omnipresent  Maker. 

Nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  one  here  can  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  maintaining  a  constant  and  ever-deepening  sense 
of  the  presence  and  fellowship  of  God,  in  a  course  of  severe 
study.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  be  directly  communing 
with  God,  while  giving  the  mind  wholly  to  study.  The 
human  mind  can  give  itself  directly  to  but  one  thing  at  once : 
this,  however,  is  true  in  respect  to  all  other  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual occupations.  But  it  is  possible  to  conduct  other  pur- 
suits with  more  or  less  of  spiritual  feeling.  They  may  be 
conducted  by  men  presumed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pious, 
with  almost  no  recognition  during  the  day  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence or  existence ;  or,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  finite . 
mind,  which  forbids  its  attending  perfectly  to  more  than  one 
thing  at  once,  they  may  be  enraged  in  with  a  heart  so  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God^  as  to  have  every  instant  a  heaven- 
trard  aspiration,  and  to  be,  in  a  manner,  in  a  perpetual  in- 
tercourse with  heaven;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  said  with 
strict  truth,  that  every  thin^  is  done,  even  eatmg  and  drink- 
ing, to  the  glory  of  Goo,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ* 
Thus  may  men  practise  agriculture,  or  any  manual  occu- 

Eation ;  and  why  may  not  the  deepest  and  intensest  studies 
e  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  ?  Why  may  not  men  be 
exploring:  the  causes  and  relations  of  tilings,  conversing  with 
truth  in  its  purest  and  brightest  forms,  enriching  their  hearts 
and  understandings  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  and  be  doing  this  in  the  very  fi'ame  of  spirit, 
in  which  one  should  wish  to  die,  or  to  stand  before  the  last 
judgement  seat — doing  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  instant 
prayer  for  his  blessing  and  assistance  ?  It  is  a  strange,  how- 
ever frequent  mistake,  to  think  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
between  the  severest  mental  application,  and  the  highest  de- 
grees of  SDiritual  mindedness.  There  is,  indeed,  danger  that 
high  intellectual  pursuits,  uncontroulled  by  pious  feelings, 
may  lead  to  every  species  of  irreligious  indifference  and 
misbelief;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  such  pursuits  should 
be  so  uncontroulled.  There  aie  no  pursuits  in  which  men 
can  engage,  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  piety.  Think- 
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ing,  stodging,  reflectiiijB^, — what  so  directly  tends  to  intercom- 
mauion  between  the  miudiand  its  infinite  Author?  Plainly, 
there  oaght  to  be  no  studying,  no  thinking,  unas8ociat<^d 
with  thoughts  of  God,  and  acknowledged  dependence  on 
him.  It  has  been  with  perfect  justness  observed,  that  the 
thought  of  God,  to  a  serious  mind,  might  be  expected  to 
come  second  to  almost  every  thought.  It  is,  indeed,  won-^ 
derful  that  the  contrary  sentiment  should  have  ever  been 
aT0wed«  That  those  who  have  the  charge  of  business,  of 
government,  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  supposed  to  have 
temptations  to  unspiritual  habits,  is  not  surprising ;  but  that 
students,  men  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth  as  their  only 
calling,  and  above  all,  that  Theological  Students  shoukl 
complain  of  such  temptations,  is  as  if  a  man  should  under- 
take to  excuse  his  neglect  of  a  duty,  by  pleading  the  multi- 
tude of  the  inducements  and  facilities  which  he  had  for  per- 
forming it.  From  no  members  of  the  church  should  as  high 
measures  of  personal  holiness  be  expected,  as  from  her  min- 
isters, and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  No 
f daces  under  heaven  should  be  so  distinguished  for  spiritual 
iving,  as  the  seats  of  our  Theological  Schools.  You  may, 
gentlemen,  sink  very  low  in  pious  feeling,  while  pursuing 
your  preparatory  studies  in  this  Institution^  you  maybe- 
come  remiss  in  devout  meditation,  and  in  private  prayer ; 
you  may  indulge  worldly  feeling,  and  fix  your  heart  on  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  man ;  you  may  be  inflated  with 
ambition;  you  may  dwell  in  spiritual  darkness,  and  have 
almost  no  symptom  of  the  Divine  life  left  within  you.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  may  rise  to  an  unusual  height  of 
sympathy  and  intercourse  with  heaven ;  you  may  make 
your  studies  a  link  for  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed,  in  their  rapt  meditations ;  you  may  read,  and  write, 
and  reflect,  and  meet  your  instructors,  and  one  another,  and 
take  your  recreations,  and  return  to  your  books,  and  be 
doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  under  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  I  will  net  mention  all  the  reasons  why  you 
should  choose  the  latter  course ;  let  me  but  repeat  by  way 
of  recommending  it,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  road  to 
the  highest  possible  success  in  study,  and  that  which,  of  all 
other  ^M^uraes,  best  agrees  with  the  just  tendencies  and  de- 
mands of  a  studious  life. 

It  may  now  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  enough  has  been 
Mid  to  our  purpose  ;^that  if  regard  be  not  paid  to  the 
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counsel  which  has  been  given,  little  may  be  expected  from 
the  prescription,  or  the  observance  of  any  other  counsel ; 
and  that  if  the  course  recommended  be  followed,  no  further 
directions  wilL  be  necessary.  However  just  the  former  con- 
clusion may  be,  the  latter  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  A 
mind  unsullied  by  evil  might  still  need  instruction,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  see  every  path  of  wisdom  and  truth  it  should  pur- 
sue: much  more  then,  any  human  mind,  at  best  pure  but  in 
part,  however  elevated  and  fixed  in  holy  feeling  and  resolu- 
tion. Could  yon  rise  at  once  above  every  disadvantage  of  your 
present  imperfect  state;  could  you  from  this  moment  trans- 
cend in  purity  of  heart,  the  greatest  of  all  the  saints,  you 
would  have  the  docility  of  a  little  child,  and  be  conscious, 
also,  of  more  than  a  little  child's  necessities  and  dependence. 
Holiness,  in  the  highest  degfree  in  which  it  is  ever  possessed 
on  earth,  does  not  supersede  instruction  as  to  what  is  wise 
and  prudent  in  particular  practice ;  it  only  gives  aptitude  to 
seek  for,  and  appreciate,  and  follow  good  instruction.  Hence 
while  study  should  be  begun  and  prosecuted  in  intercourse 
with  God,  he  does  not  truly  maintain  that  intercourise,  but  is 
an  instance  of  deplorable  self-conceit,  who,  on  account  of 
fancied  illumination  from  heaven,  thinks  himself  above  the 
need  of  all  teaching  as  to  the  particular  principles  and  rules 
best  to  be  observed  in  pursuing  a  course  of  study. 

As  hope  is  the  spring  of  endeavour,  a  student  should 
keep  himself,  amidst  all  his  intellectual  toils,  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  most  animating  fact,  that  the  human  mind, 
in  every  power,  is  inimitably  improveable.  To  the  loftiest 
height  of  intelligence  ever  attained  by  man,  the  ascent  was 
from  an  embryo  state  of  intellectual  life.  Nor  was  that  as- 
cent the  bare  result  of  necessity,  or  of  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  mind,  or  of  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a  particular 
mind.  It  can  now  be  hardly  questioned  that  the  b(»t  human 
mind  ever  created,  if  shut  out  from  the  first  from  all  exter- 
nal influences,  would  be,  at  even  the  remotest  period  of  its 
existence,  scarcely  cognizable  as  a  mind  :  nor  would  it  be  ia 
a  less  undesirable  condition,  though  not  so  immured,  pro- 
vided all  fit  care  and  culture  should  be  withheld  firom  it. 
The  life  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  depends  for  iu 
growth,  on  its  receiving  appropriate  nourishment  and  atten- 
tion. It  must  at  first  be  duly  cared  for  and  fostered  by 
others ;  afterwards  by  both  others  and  itself;  and  then  by 
itself  at  least,  perpetually,  in  order  to  reach  and  retain  its  just 
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stalare  and  strength^  It  needs  culture;  but  there  is  the 
highest  encouragement  to  bestow  culture  upon  it,  in  its  won- 
derful improveability.  There  is  almost  no  point  of  improve- 
ment, which  any  sound  human  mind  should  despair  to 
reach.  The  original  peculiarities  of  different  minds  are 
undoubtedly  great,  and  they  are,  usually,  proportionally 
great  in  developement,  if  not  suppressed  through  neglect  or 
unhappy  discipline ;  but  it  will  scarcely,  on  reflection,  seem 
extrava^[ant  to  say,  that  no  one  has  attained  higher  intellec- 
tual emmence,  on  the  whole,  than  might  be  attained  by  any 
sound  minded  man,  provided  health  and  life  should  not  pre- 
maturely fail ;  and  if,  from  the  early  buddings  of  intellect, 
suitable  methods  of  application  and  training  should  be  em- 
ployed, with  due  diligence  and  perseverance.  Without, 
howerer,  what  might  h^  thought  eoing  to  extremes  on  this 
subject,  one  who  has  given  himsell  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  may  find  limitless  scope  for  his  hopes  of  intellectual 
increase.  He  may,  and  he  should,  while  pursuing  his  ex- 
hausting labours,  enliven  his  spirit  with  thoughts  like  these : 
<^  Mind,  the  brightest  thing  in  existence,  is  that  which  is  the 
most  susceptible  of  advancement.  My  Maker,  that  he  might 
see  in  me  his  own  image,  gave  me  a  mind ;  and  by  his  grace 
I  have  been  taus^ht  its  value,  and  inclined  to  prefer  the  care 
and  education  of  it,  before  all  the  delights  of  sense.  Moved 
by  His  spirit,  I  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  my  voice 
for  understanding ;  I  seek  for  her  as  silver,  and  search  for 
her  as  hid  treasure :  and  I  shall  gain,  if  I  faint  not,  the  ob- 
ject of  my  desires ;  I  shall  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  bet- 
ter and  still  better  mind ;  I  shall  be  constantly  acquiring  a 
more  and  more  perfect  use  of  my  powers ;  I  shall  be  increas- 
ing continually  in  my  ability  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  reason, 
to  discourse :  my  thoughts  will  be  becoming  more  and  more 
just;  my  yiews  be  enlarging;  my  knowledge  growing; 
my  mind,  in  all  respects,  rising,  expanding,  strengthening, 
stretching  forwards  and  upwards  toward  the  per^tion  of 
mental  being :  let  me  but  persevere  in  my  disciplinary  course, 
and  nothing  can  intercept  the  glorious  result.  Not  more  irre- 
sistibly does  the  rising  sun  advance  on  his  way,  than  my 
mind  will  continue  to  improve  under  the  faithful  use  of 
proper  means  of  cultivation."  There  need  be  no  check 
eertainly  to  this  thrilling  anticipation  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment,  except,  at  most,  in  r^^^ard  to  that  short  twilight  season  ^ 

of  supefannuation,  through  which  a  few  of  mankind  pass 
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near  the  close  of  life :  nor  is  it  certain  that  even  this  excep- 
tion should  be  made,  as  it  is  not,  perhaps,  evident  that  senile 
dotage  might  not,  in  every  instance,  be  avoided,  by  judicious 
discipline,  seasonably  commenced  and  never  discontinued. 
But  while  the  unbounded  improveableness  of  the  mind 
should  constantly  inspirit  him  who  is  climbing  the  steep 
ascent  to  intellectual  excellence,  he  should  keep  clearly  in 
view,  what  it  is  whose  improvement  he  seeks.  This  is  not 
mind  in  distinction  only  from  organized  body;  nor  the 
human  mind,  in  mere  distinction  from  mind  of  other  orders; 
but  the  whole  human  mind^  and  not  exclusively  one  or 
more  of  its  attributes.  The  just  discipline  of  the  mind,  is 
the  discipline,  in  due  measure,  of  all  its  powers.  Where 
some  of  these  are  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  others,  the  result 
is  intellectual  disproportion  and  general  imbecility.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  favourite  faculties  themselves  wiU  be  as 
well  developed  and  improved,  as  they  would  have  been, 
under  no  more  than  a  due  share  of  attention.  Let  analofry 
here  instruct  us.  The  general  health  of  the  body  is  neces- 
sary to  the  vigourous  and  full  growth  of  any  part ;  so  that  if 
by  excessively  educating  one  member,  we  impair  the  vital 
energy  of  the  sjrstem,  we  injure  the  object  of  our  partiality 
more  perhaps,  than  perfect  neglect  would  have  done ;  and 
thus,  doubtless,  a  partial  discipline  of  the  mind  has  often 
f  defeated  its  own  purpose.  A  youthful  student,  on  a  yery 
:  hasty  examination  of  his  peculiar  mental  structure,  perhaps 
;  without  any  examination,  thinks  that  nature  designed  him 
1  for  a  mathematician  or  a  poet,  and  determines  to  nurse,  with 
{  the  utmost  assiduity,  the  particular  power  which,  by  desti- 
^  nation,  is  to  make  him  illustrious.  Henceforward  he  remits 
attention  to  every  study  which  is  not  in  his  own  view 
directly  adapted  to  increase  his  reasoning,  of  his  inventive 
faculty.  The  consequence  is,  the  total  failure  of  his  unad- 
vised  plan.  He  becomes  distinguished  for  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  vanity  and  weakness.  Such,  more  frequently 
perhaps  than  is  commonly  supposed,  is  the  direct  fesuli  of 
disproportioned  mental  discipline.  And  is  it  not  what  the 
known  nature  of  the  human  mind  should  lead  us  to  .expect 
from  the  course  pursued?  Are  not  the  several  faculties  of 
the  mind,  integrant,  composing,  and  constituting  one  whole ; 
so  that  one  part  being  absent  or  defectively  devdoped^  the 
whole  is  necessarily  disordered,  and  like  a  machine  m  a 
similar  condition,  incapable  of  equal  and  efficient  move- 
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ment?  Nay,  to  speak  with  perfect  truth,  are  the  menial 
ftcnlties  aught  bat  the  simple  essential  mind  itself,  regarded 
in  relation  to  its  several  states  and  functions  ?  and,  if  so,  is 
not  the  neglect  of  any  one  faculty,  the  neglect  of  the  sub- 
stance mind  ?  and  should  not  the  mind  be  expected  to  suffer 
from  such  neglect  ?  and  if  it  do  suffer,  will  not  the  injury 
appear  in  every  mental  operation  and  developement  ?  I  can- 
not but  think  that  failure  in  intellectual  education,  is  to  a 
great  extent  referable  to  the  cause  I  am  considering.  There 
are  comparatively  but  few  human  minds  to  which  the  power 
of  education  is  to  any  considerable  extent  applied ;  but  how 
much  fewer  to  wh^'ch  it  is  applied  with  the  assiduity  which 
the  high  excellence  and  destination  of  the  human  mind  de- 
mand ?  And  even  where  it  is  applied  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence how  often  is  that  dilligence  used  without  so  much  as 
a  distinct  aim,  to  discipline  lul  the  mind's  energies  in  equal 
degree,  and  draw  them  out  into  symmetrical  developements? 
Some  examples  there  are  of  what  man  may  become  by  judi- 
cious education,  and  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Had  such  education,  every  human  being's  natural  right,  been 
general,  to  what  rank  in  intelligence  would  not  the  race 
have  attained.  We  wonder  at  the  small  results  of  edu- 
cation, but  we  should  rather  wonder  that  the  results  are  so 
^reat  considering  the  extreme  want  of  pains  and  discretion, 
in  conducting  the  business  of  education  itself. 

I  have  not  intended,  by  any  thing  which  has  been  said,  to 
recommend  a  course  of  discipline  which  should  disregard 
original  diversity  in  different  mental  constitutions,  or  the 
mental  peculiarity  of  each  individual.  A  symmetrical  intel- 
lectual developement  does  not  demand  such  a  discipline.  On 
the  contrary,  no  discipline  which  does  not  accommodate  its 
appliances  to  what  is  peculiar  in  each  mind's  make  and  tem- 
perament, is  at  all  suited  to  produce  a  well  proportioned  or 
a  foil  intellectual  maturity.  And  I  submit  this  remark  as 
one  of  prime  importance,  and  deserving  a  place  among  first 
principles,  in  the  science  of  mental  cuUure.  To  frame  one 
discipline  for  every  mind, is  not  less  absurd  than  to  prescribe 
one  medicine  for  every  disease,  or  one  dietetic  regimen  to 
every  person.  Some  minds  are  originally  ^fted  with  one 
fiicuhy  in  large,  and  another  in  small  dimensions :  some  are 
sorprimigly pre6ocious,andothers  very  late  in  developement: 
some  are  quick  and  others  slow  in  movement :  some  phle(^- 
matic,  aM  others  meicnrial  in  constitutioiial  temper.  It  is 
Vol.  n.  if 
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easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  result,  when  minds  thus  Tari- 
ously  constituted  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  train- 
ing. Not  one  of  them  may  attain  to  its  just  stature ;  not  one 
be  of  full  dimensions  or  well  proportioned :  many  may  be 
perverted  and  many  spoiled ;  while  by  discretion  in  training 
all  might  have  become  specimens  of  mental  excellence — or- 
naments, more  or  less  bnlliant,  to  human  nature.  It  is  man- 
ifest, what  scope  now  presents  itself  for  the  exercise  of  cen- 
sure upon  prevailing  practice  in  the  discipline  of  mind,  espe- 
cially the  minds  of  me  young ;  but  I  forbear :  I  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  suppress  the  remark,  that  nothing  appears  to  be  of 
deeper  concern  to  teachers — those  who  by  profession  are 
cultivators  of  mind — than  the  most  carefiil  attention  on  their 
part,  to  the  native  as  well  as  the  acquired  faculties  of  those 
particular  minds  that  Providence  conunits  into  their  hands, 
to  be  trained  and  educated  for  life  and  eternity. 

There  is,  however,  another  observation,  more  pertinent  to 
my  present  auditory,  which  I  deem  it  more  important  to  in- 
troduce in  this  connexion.  It  is  that  youth,  and  especially^ 
those  young  men,  who  having  gone  through  the  primary 
parts  of  a  liberal  education,  regara  themselves  as  not  wholly 
incompetent  to  judge  rightly  of  their  own  mental  peculian- 
ties,  may  fall  into  a  serious  mistake  as  to  this  important 
point.  They  may  mistake  in  two  ways :  they  may  decide 
justly  in  respect  to  their  individual  idiosyncrases,  or  pecu- 
liarities of  mind,  yet  not  take  the  right  course  in  mental  self- 
training  ;  or  they  may  misjudge  in  the  former  respect.  How 
often  has  it  happened,  that  young  men,  feeling  in  them- 
selves the  strong  and  resistless  promptings  to  certain  mental 
applications,  have  piously  and  perhaps  justly  concluded, 
that  they  should  cherish  these  promptings  as  indications  of 
the  Divine  will  respecting  what  they  should  do  with  them- 
selves; but  have  thenceforward  made  the  indulgence  of 
these  hi^h  natural  propensities,  almost  the  whole  of  their 
future  education ;  and  thus  have  weakened  all  their  oUier 
powers,  and,  in  a  manner  already  explained,  their  essential 
mind  itself;  and  so  have  defeated  their  own  ardent  purpose, 
and  the  end  of  their  creation  ?  The  tendencies  of  me  mind 
in  one  direction,  are  often  an  admonition,  not  so  much  that 
these  tendencies  are  not  to  be  n^lected,  as  that  certain 
others  are  with  greater  pains  to  be  eficited  and  strengthened, 
so  that  the  mind's  balance  and  sjrmmetry  may  be  preserved. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  natural  apti- 
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tudas  of  the  mind  be  fiivoared,  and  sedulously  cherished  in 
education.  The  ^eatest  results  may  depend  upon  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  Many  a  mind  has  scarcely  become  con- 
scious of  intellectual  life,  under  perhaps  quite  a  considerable 
course  of  teachinj^,  until  its  peculiar  bent  of  nature  happened 
to  be  fidlen  in  with  by  disciplinary  influence ;  when  at  once, 
new  and  surprising  manifestations  of  power  began  to  take 
place.  Still  nothing  were  more  unwise,  than  on  making 
such  discoveries  as  this,  forthwith  to  withdraw  attention  from 
the  mind's  other  faculties,  and  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
prominent  one,  the  sole  object  of  concern.  That  one  should 
certainly  have  paramount  care,  but  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion of  the  others  may  be  indispensable  to  its  arriving  at  its 
destined  size  and  strength. 

I  spoke  of  another  mistake  sometimes  made  hy  youthful 
minds,  namely :  a  misjudgement  as  to  what  their  oris^nal 
pecuUarities  are.  They  take  for  these,  th^r  unjustifiable 
inclinations.  For  the  peculiarities  of  their  original  mental 
structure,  they  make  no  serious  search ;  but  tbeir  dislike  to 
severe  and  protracted  study,  and  their  preference  of  what 
they  think  will  require  less  pains,  is  almost  invincible  ]  and 
from  their  reluctance  to  think  themselves  indolent  or  irreso- 
lute, they  gladly  take  these  feelings  for  a  bias  of  nature, 
pointing  out  something  else  as  the  proper  object  of  their 
pursuit,  than  what  demands  such  laborious  and  tedious 
application.  I  need  not  mention  the  ordinary  result.  The  no- 
blest of  minds  giving  itself  up  to  idleness  or  ease,  under  what- 
ever temptation,  gives  itself  up  also  to  eventual  inefficiency, 
and  contempt  No  mind  is  so  mighty  as  to  be  proof  against . 
indolence.  Who  can  tell  but  that  brighter  spirits  than  any' 
now  sliining  in  Ihe  firmament  of  fame,  have  passed  away 
under  its  influence,  unthought  of,  or  despised  ?  How  many 
Newtons  may  be  lying  in  unknown  or  i^oble  graves,  be- 
eause  they  mistook  temptations  to  self-indulgence,  for  natu- 
ral intimations  that  they  should  forego  a  course  of  intense 
mental  application. 

This  remark  suggests  another  fundamental  maxiuL 
Hind,  though  of  all  things  the  most  improveaUe,  is  so,  only 
by  the  working  of  its  own  peculiar  activity.  It  cannot 
advance  otherwise,  be  the  impulses  on  it  what  they  may,  than 
by  advancing  itself.  It  can  make  no  progress  by  yielding 
itself  passively,  to  any  outward  influence.  It  is  impossible 
indeed,  to  conceive  how  it  can  rationally  act,  that  is,  o^ 
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mindj  act  at  all,  unless  there  be  somewhat  out  of  itself,  its 
own  imaffe  at  least,  objective  in  respect  to  it :  and  it  is  also 
most  evident,  that  all  the  outward  objects  or  cirumstances 
with  which  it  has  any  intercourse,  ^ive  it  some  exercise,  and 
leave  on  it  some  impression :  and  these  two  fiicts  show  how 
important  it  is  that  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  virtue 
be  employed,  in  conducting;  all  the  plans  and  processes  of 
intellectual  education.      Nevertheless,  the  mind  does  not 
advance,  is  not  moved  at  all,  except  as  it  moves  itself;  apd 
is  not  the  creature,  as  fatalists  teach,  but  the  lord  of  its  cir- 
cumstances.   If  its  circumstances  have  decisive  influence 
on  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  it  makes  them  decisive,  by  its 
own  choice  or  consent.    If  consciousness  ascertains  us  of 
any  thing  it  is  this ;  nor  is  there  a  human  breast  that  does 
not  witness  against  the  opposite  dogma,  as..no  less  a  contra- 
diction of  universal  experience,  than  of  every  principle  of 
morality  and  religion.    The  mind  cannot  be  in  any  way 
injured,  neither  can  it  be  improved,  be  its  advantages  what 
they  may,  but  by  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  activity.    To 
be  self-active,  is  the  property  of  all  life.   The  very  definition 
of  life,  according  to  the  ancients,  and  it  seenns  to  be  a  true 
one,  is  self-activity.    That,  and  that  only,  is  a  living  thing 
which  is  self-active;  a  dead  thing  may  be  moved,  but  a 
living  thing  is  one  that  can  move  itself.     The  mind  of 
man  is  a  living  thing ;   it  has  the  highest  kind  of  life ; 
naVi  as  far  as  we  know,  is  all  life :  it  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  the  human  mind  to  be  self  active;  and  it  is  not 
mind,  b^t  something  which  mind,  as  such,  disowns,  that 
one  is  advanced  in,  when  he  advances  without  mental  acti- 
vity on  his  own  part.    But  this  cannot,  I  presume,  have 
escaped  any  one's  consideration.    Every  living  thing  that 
increases  at  all,  does  so  by  the  wo^ings  of  its  own  life. 
Thus  grows  the  living  plant,  the  living  body,  and  every 
other  thing  that  lives  and  grows.    Its  increase,  according  to 
its  kindj  is  by  the  inward  operations  of  its  own  peculiar  life. 
Can  it  be  otherwise  as  to  the  mind  of  man  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  truth  now  stated,  with  some  degree 
of  emphasis,  is  familiar  to  my  hearers;  but  my  fear  is, 
gentlemen,  that  you  have  not  all  given  it  the  influence  it 
should  have  on  every  one's  manner  of  seeking  intellectual 
improvement.  Too  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  that 
pursuit,  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  it,  in  a  great'deffree,  plain 
and  obvious  as  it  is.    It  is  practically  overlooked^  not  only 
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by  those  who  hope  to  become  intelUgent  aod  learned,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  they  live  in  a  university,  or  in  a 
literary  society,  and  have  abundance  of  books  at  command, 
though  they  are  at  almost  no  pains  to  improve  their  advan- 
tages; but  by  many  others  likewise,  who  seem  seriously 
engaged  in  their  studies.    There  are  many  of  this  latter 
class,  who  amid  all  their  zeal  for  mental  improvement, 
appear  not  to  understand  how  it  is  that  such  improvement 
is  to  be  acquired.    They  do,  indeed,  recc^nize  the  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  mental  exertion  on  their  own  part ;  thev 
apply  themselves  to  books  and  lectures,  and  are  much 
occupied,  it  may  be,  night  and  day;  but  still  they  are 
occupied  only  as  one  would  be,  who  should  labour  with  all 
his  might  to  provide  himself  food,  and  yet  never  partake  of 
it ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  who  should  eagerly  partake 
of  food,  and  then  paralyze,  or  in  some  way  restrain  the 
difvestive  ftinctions.    What  patient  thought  do  these  students 
exercise,  in  searching  out  the  exact  truth  of  whatever 
presents  itself  to  their  appreliensive  faculty?      Or  what 
intdlectual  entertainment  do  they  give  to  it  ?    Are  their 
minds  impregnated,  inspirited,  movect  to  reflection  and  com- 
parison,  to  analysis  and  inquiry,  to  abstraction  and  classifi- 
cation, or  to  any  thing   analogous  to  the  processes  of 
rumination  and  digestion  1    Do  Uiey  pause  to  consider  the 
Amr,  the  loAy,  and  the  whereforey  of  what  meets  their 
thought?     Do  they  muse,  and  pry,  and  penetrate  into 
unexplored  recesses  of  truth  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind.    They 
doubt,  perhaps,  whether  such  free  and  extended  thinking 
be  pious,  or  modest,  or  lawful ;  more  probably  they  have 
noc  patience  to  endure  so  difficult  and  slow  a  method  of 
cultivating  the  mind.    Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  result 
is,  from  the  very  nature  of  mind,  that  they  make  little  or  no 
solid  improvememt.    Something  they  may  gain  by  that 
exercise  of  attention  which  they  give  to  the  products  of  other 
minds;  they  come  in  this  way  to  know  that  things  of  this 
and  that  name,  or  class,  are  among  the  materials  of  universal 
knowledge ;  but  with  the  things  themselves,  they  have  no 
JQst  acquaintance ;  and  from  such  intercourse  as  they  have 
with  these  things,  it  is,  perhaps,  questionable,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  their  minds  are  more  injured  or  improved. 
They  acquire  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  inflates,  but 
does  not  strengthen ;  which  makes  one  wise  in  conceit,  but 
foolish  in  discourse  and  action ;  whicb  produces  confidence 
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without  clear  conviction ;  which  capacitates  men  to  despise 
and  denounce  others,  and  to  carry  themselves  as  ^ods,  but 
not  to  forbear,  and  be  gentle,  and  give  instruction  with 
meekness.   They  must  needs  move  slowly,  who  would  move 
surely  and  successfully  up  the  hill  of  knowledge :  it  cannot 
be  ascended  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year.    Haste  does 
only  harm;  things  must  have  their  natural  course,  and  they 
who  cannot  wait,  should  cease  all  expectation,  and  all  hope, 
and  betake  themselves  to  some  other  pursuit.    I  wish  I 
could  write  in  every  student's  heart,  that  beautiful  saying  of 
ancient  wisdom,  "  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time."    l£>w 
msmy  hurry  through  books  and  systems,  as  if  rapidity  in 
mental  growth  and  in  reading  were  the  same  thing.    Not 
such  as  these  become  mighty  in  intellectual  power ;  this  is 
the  attainment  of  those  sons  of  patience,  who  pause  a  year, 
it  may  be,  on  a  volume  or  a  theory,  before  they  can  exactly 
pronounce  concerning  it.    They  pause  for  reflection,  and 
while  they  pause,   life    springs  within  them  with   new 
strength  ;  their  minds  grow  apace ;  they  extend  their  views : 
they  see  the  wide  and  ever  enlarging  relations  of  things,  and 
thus  do  they  become  more  instructed  by  continued  reflec- 
tion on  one  book  or  pag^,  than  the  other  class  of  students 
by  the  reading  of  a  life  time.    I  repeat  the  sentiment :  The 
human  mind  does  not  otherwise  advance  than  by  the  exer- 
tion of  its  own  living  power.      Things  exterior  to  itself 
may  favour  its  growth,  but  cannot  make  it  grow.   Converse 
with  books,  and  lectures,  and  schools,  will  not  suflice. 
Knowled^  cannot  be  read  into  it,  or  lectured  into  it,  or  in- 
troduced into  it  in  any  way,  except  as  the  mind  itself  draws 
it,  in  and  digests  it,  by  its  own  patient  thought  and  reflection. 
And  with  this  remark  another  should  be  connected :  not 
only  must  the  mind  that  would  gain  the  just  size  and  use  of 
its  powers,  depend  for  that  result  on  the  inward  workings  of 
its  own  mysterious  life,  but  it  must  designedly  and  diligently 
exert  itself  to  keep  those  workings  free  of  restraint.    It  must 
assert  and  maintain  its  liberty,  which,  from  its  circumstan- 
ces, it  cannot  do  without  great  decision  and  eSort    The 
importance  of  the  mind's  being  free  of  all  restriction,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  blind,  servile  reliance  on  other  minds,  in  order 
to  a  just  exercise  and  developement  of  its  &,culties,  cannot  be 
overrated.    Nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  mental  discipline 
deserves  more  consideration.    What  remarkable  examples 
have  we  of  the  congenialness  of  freedom  to  the  mind  of 
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man !  Some  who  now  rank  among  the  first  of  human 
minds,  were  almost  classed  with  those  of  bare  mediocrity, 
until  they  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  an  early  bondage,  and  felt 
the  elevating  and  enlarging  power  of  mental  independence. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  thinking  men  who  are  not,  to  some 
extent,  examples  of  this  influence.  Who  that  is  much  ad- 
dicted to  thorough  investigation  has  not  sometimes  found 
himself  at  a  stand  in  his  thoughts  while  looking^  to  other 
minds  for  aid ;  but  after  ceasing  from  that  dependence,  and 
applying  himself  to  the  subject  as  exclusively  in  his  own 
strei^^  as  if  it  had  never  before  engaged  human  attentioUi 
advanced  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  wonder  at  his 
former  embarrassment?  While  I  remember  instances  such 
as  these,  of  the  influence  of  freedom  on  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  I  recoil  with  indignation  at  the  evil  of  intellectual 
slavery.  That  the  mass  of  men,  however,  should  escape  at 
once  from  this  base  bondage,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  out 
of  all  hope :  may  even  the  expectation  be  indulged,  that 
those  heaven-selected  few  will  be  entirely  emancipated, 
whose  destination  in  life  is  to  labour  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  fellows,  and  who  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  that  work.  Is  it  not  possible,  gentlemen,  to  be 
too  confident  even  in  this  expectation !  if  ou  admil,  I  doubt 
not,  the  importance  of  your  having  perfectly  free  minds  in 
your  disciplinary  course:  you  see  that  nothing  will  so 
directly  and  greatly  contribute  to  your  success :  you  intend 
that  your  minds  shall  be  free ;  perhaps  you  think  them  free 
already.  And  yet  you  well  know,  that  it  is  often  the  strong- 
est of  the  chains  of  mental  bonda^,  to  have  a  full  persua- 
sion of  not  being  at  all  subject  to  it.  No  one,  you  will  ad- 
mit, should  be  confident  of  exemption  from  this  bondage, 
any  fiirther  than  he  shares  the  heavenly  liberty  which  me 
Sonof  Crod  bestows,  by  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  power. 
A  mind  which  could  retain  an  independence  on  all  created 
minds  and  influences,  would  still  be  a  slave,  unless  free  of 
sel^conceit  and  the  vassalage  of  sin.  Here  is  the  prime 
slavery  of  human  intellect ;  and  he  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
worst  kind  of  madness,  who  boasts  himself  of  mental  liberty. 
while  snbject  to  ambition  or  any  form  of  selfishness,  or  is 
a  stranger  to  his  ignorance  and  nothingness  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  God. 

A  truly  free  mind  is  of  course  an  humble  one,  which, 
ooDSoious  of  its  moral  imperfection,  can  make  no  boastfrd 
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pretensions  of  its  liberty.  It  is  modest  in  these  pretensions, 
m  proportion  as  the  ground  for  them  is  strong  and  extensi^re. 
And  this  fact  leads  me  to  mention,  as  another  essential  prin- 
ciple in  the  philosophy  of  oor  subject,  that  humility,  not  less 
than  liberty,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  solid  improvement  of  the 
mind.  Not  only  has  a  proud  mind  no  true  acquaintance 
with  Grod  and  his  truth ;  it  can  have  but  little  knowledge, 
and  no  just  appreciation  of  the  powers  and  products  of  other 
human  minds.  What  limit  is  there  to  that  youn^  person's 
self-idolatry,  who  can  take  but  a  glance  at  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius  and  learning,  and  retain  a  high 
conceit  of  his  own  powers  and  attainments !  There  is  much 
of  errour,  and  much  of  useless  speculation,  and  much  that  is 
pernicious  in  these  productions ;  but  there  is  so  much  of 
truth,  and  wisdom,  and  power  in  them  also,  that  to  know 
them  but  imperfectly,  were  enough  to  make  any  single 
mind  amazed  at  its  own  ignorance  and  short  coming. 
What  more  unpromising  in  a  young  man  then,  than  to  be 
growing  in  self-confidence  and  self-admiration,  while  pursu- 
mg  a  preparatory  course  of  study?  Seest  thou  a  man,  a 

^oung  man  especially,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is  more 
ope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  A  student  of  this  class  studies 
unquestionably  to  worse  than  no  purpose.  He  thinks  him- 
self in  possession  of  perfect  independence  and  power  of 
mind ;  but  who,  to  one  capable  of  judging  in  such  a  case, 
appears  in  more  pitiable  imbecility  and  bondage? 

It  might  be  useful  to  show  in  some  detail,  if  time  per- 
mitted, how  the  quality  just  recommended  should  be  expected 
to  develope  itself  in  the  inmates  of  this  Institution.  I  can, 
however,  barely  advert  to  two  points,  in  which,  I  think  it 
cannot  but  exemplify  itself  to  every  one,  in  whom  it  exists 
in  any  considerable  degree.  You  declare,  gentlemen,  by 
your  attendance  here,  that  you  do  not  despise  exact  sjrstem 
and  rule  in  study,  though  prescribed  not  by  yourselves. 
This  well  a^ees  with  the  supposition,  that  you  have  the 
true  spirit  ofself-di^cipline,  and  especially  that  element  of  it 
of  which  I  am  remarking.  You  are  persuaded  that  the 
prayerful  consultations  of  wise  and  good  men  who  have 
passed,  and  passed  successfully  through  a  course  of  Theo- 
logical study,  are  more  likely  to  originate  a  judicious  plan 
to  be  pursued  by  those  who  are  just  entering  on  such  a 
course,  than  they  in  their  inexperience  could  originate  for 
themselves.    Hmce  your  subjection  of  yourselves  to  the 
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setded  regimen  of  our  school.  What  else  now  can  those 
expect  from  you,  who  would  not  forejodse  you  ss  insincere 
or  fickle,  but  that  your  studies,  even  to  the  end,  will  be  at- 
tended to,  in  strict  observance  of  all  our  regulations ;  that 
you  will  give  your  time  and  your  strength  to  such  books 
and  subjects  as  our  order  and  discretion  may  prescribe 
postponing  your  own  contrariant  wishes  herein,  to  the  fixed 
plan  of  the  Institution ;  and  that  you  will  observe  the  very 
hoars  and  seasons  here  set  for  study,  recreation,  and  prayer; 
and  not  different,  though  to  yourselves,  individually,  they 
m%ht  be  more  convenient  ones,  of  your  own  appointing  ? 
All  this,  in  honour  to  your  claims  to  be  held  as  sincere  and 
oMisistient  men,  we  ou^t  to  take  for  granted;  and  we  shall 
take  for  granted,  will,  m  all  ordinary  cases,  be  verified  by 
Act. 

Again ;  assuminff  that  the  root  of  sound  selMiscipline 
in  this  respect  is  within  3rou,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that 
yoa  will  cherish  and  exhibit  a  peculiar  spirit  of  modesty,  in 
iriation  to  the  great  subject  matter  of  your  studies  in  liiis 
place.  Theology,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  beyond 
the  certain  announcements  of  revelation,  consists  in  results 
of  human  reasoning  and  philosophizing.  So  far,  of  course, 
it  should,  like  any  other  science,  be  examined  and  judged  of 
fieely,  in  the  independent  and  just  exercise  of  reason.  It  is 
the  greatest  possible  violation  of  humility — it  is  an  arrogation 
of  the  Divine  authority,  U>  demand  an  implicit  belief  in  any 
system  of  Theology  one  hair-breadth  fiirther  than  this.  It 
IS  an  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Most  High.  Think 
fieely,  therefore,  gentlemen;  think  independently,  think 
thoroughly  for  yourselves,  on  the  subjects  of  Theelogieal,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  science.  In  respect  even  to  the  first 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  there  is  no  irreverence  in  the 
utmost  liberty  of  thought,  provided  it  be  not  licentiousness, 
under  liberty's  cloak.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  profane  and 
haughty  spirit  that  moves  not  softly,  and  tremblingly,  and 
with  great  self-diffidence,  over  all  the  ground  of  Christian 
Theolc^.  It  were  a  manifest  denial  that  the  Scriptures 
are  an  inspired  revelation,  to  suppose  that  the  substantial 
truths  which  they  con&in  remain  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  and 
ttiose  may  see  plainly,  with  whom  they  class  themselves, 
who  hesitate  to  adopi  what  has  been  the  common  faith  of 
the  Christian  church  in  every  age.    Besides,  there  is  some-  j  1 

thing,  in  a  manner  sacred,  in  the  uninspired  thoughts  and 
Vol.  n.  18 
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speculatioDs  of  sound  Christian  divines.  Among  these  au- 
thors are  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  mankind ; 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  reformers ;  men  of  giant  under- 
standings,  and  hearts  as  lai^e  as  the  universe ;  and  they 
have  given  us  in  tlieir  immortal  works,  the  best  fruits  of  their 
labours.  I  need  not  ask  whether  those  can  be  very  modest 
or  very  intelligent  youths,  who  can  hastily  discard,  or  irre- 
verently controvert,  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  such  men. 
I  have  only  to  add  in  closing  these  familiar  remarks  on 
the  principles  of  mental  disciphne,  that  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  needs  its  refections  and  its  remedies,  and  that  want  of 
attention  to  these  may  defeat  every  end  of  discipline,  and  be 
&tal  to  intellectual  progress.  Here,  however,  opens  a  very 
wide  field,  which  I  must  not  enter.  Let  me  only  say,  that  I 
deem  this  subject  worthy  of  a  much  more  thorough  and 
philosophical  examination  than  it  has  yet  received — an 
examination,  which,  I  trust,  some  one  competent  to  the  task 
will  give  to  it.  The  importance  of  bodily  temperance  and  ex- 
ercise has  been  much  insisted  on ;  but  the  mind  has  a  being 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  body ;  and  much  as  it  may 
suffer  by  its  union  to  the  body,  from  corporeal  infirmities,  it 
has  independent  ailments  and  infirmities  of  its  own ;  and  if 
the  body  can  injure  the  mind  by  being  ill-conditioned,  the 
mind,  by  the  same  cause,  can  injure  the  body,  even  to  the 
speedy  destruction  of  its  life.  Whence,  I  infer,  that  plans  for 
promoting  bodily  health  merelv,  omit  much  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  what  is  needful,  tot  the  vigorous  health  of  the 
mind.  There  is  food,  medicine,  and  exercise  for  .the  body, 
and  these  by  their  good  influence  on  the  body,  may  indi- 
rectly benefit  the  mind :  but  there  is  food,  medicine,  and  ex- 
ercise also  for  the  mind;  and  the  withholding  of  these  may 
keep  both  mind  and  body  diseased,  and  languishing,  beyond 
hope  of  cure  by  human  means. 
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Art.  VII.    Authenticity  op  i.  John  V.  7,  8. 

By  Rer.  Wm.  W.  Humt,  Amherst,  MtM. 

In  Knapp's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  I  find  a  part 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  rerses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  John's 
first  epistle  included  in  double  brackets.  The  passage  be- 
gins after  the  clause,  sn  rpeTf  dwiw  oi  ^ofrvpo^ifTti  {there  are  three 
that  bear  record)^  and  inchides  the  following :  h  ly  oipws, 

i  vcT^f ,  h  ^^/^y^tf  "^  ^^  iytw  rp^fiar  K(d  ciroi   ot  Tp€if  Iv  eicf     Ka2    rptit  ttvtv 

^MflprvfMiirrvf  hriyi  {iu  heoveu  the  Father,  the  Ward,  and  the 
Ebly  Ohost,  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three 
thai  hear  record  on  earth).  In  explanation  of  these  brack- 
ets, the  author  says,  in  the  preface,  ^  His  ea  notantur  qusB 
sine  dubio  spuria  esse  censebam  f  (with  these,  i.  e.  brack- 
ets, those  passages  are  marked  which  I  suppose,  without 
doubt,  are  spurious.^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
one  of  the  most  ortnodox  and  learned  biblical  scholars  in 
Europe.  But  what  is  the  opinion  of  other  critics  on  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Scott  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that  many  volumes 
have  been  written  concerning  this  passage,  in  order  to  prove 
or  disprove  its  authenticity.  But  whether  the  Trinitarians 
interpolated  it,  or  the  Arians  and  other  Unitarians  omitted 
it,  is,  to  this  day,  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  not  likely  to 
be  determined." 

Mr.  Hbnry  sa3rs,  '<  There  are  some  rational  surmises 
that  seem  to  support  the  present  text  and  reading." 

Rosbnmueller  says, "  Verba  haec  non  esse  genuina  ple- 
rorumque  criticorum  hodie  est  sententia ;"  (that  these  words 
are  not  genuine  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics.^ 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  after  a  minute  ana  learned 
discussion,  says,  "  Upon  the  whole  view  of  the  important 
and  interesting  subject  of  these  pages — the  evidences  inter* 
nal  and  external,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  controverted 
ferse  are  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  powerful,  as  to  leave 
in  my  own  mind  no  room  to  doubt  that  we  have,  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  the  authentic  words 
of  8t  John." 

Mr.  Nolan,  (an  English  divine,)  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
integritv  of  the  Greek  Yulgate,  after  stating  the  internal  and 
external  evidences  for  the  verse,  adds,  "  J  trust  nothing  fur* 
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ther  can  be  wanting  to  convince  any  ingenuous  mind  that 
I,  John  V.  7,  really  proceeded  from  St.  John  the  evangelist" 

Mr.  Orier,  after  noticing  the  arguments  for  the  passage, 
says,  '<  I  feel  compelled  to  abandon  my  former  prejudices 
against  the  verse,  and  to  think  that  a  person  should  almost 
as  soon  doubt  the  ^nuineness  of  the  rest  of  St.  John's  epis- 
tle, as  that  of  the  disputed  passage." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  learned  critics 
upon  this  passage. 

From  these  contradictory  opinions,  I  turn  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  supported. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  argued  <igainst  the  passage,  that 
it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts. 
While  there  are  Greek  manuscripts  up  to  the  fourth  centuryi 
there  are  none,  it  is  said,  which  contain  this  passage  previous 
to  the  year  1300.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  strong 
argument.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  passage  was  contained 
in  the  autograph  of  the  Apostle,  it  would  have  been  preserved 
in  Oreekj  along  with  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  that  it  would  have 
been  found  in  some  one  of  the  many  Greek  manuscripts,  scat- 
tered through  the  period  of  nine  centuries.  The  omission 
is  somewhat  unaccountable,  on  the  suppositioa  of  its 
genuineness. 

2.  The  second  argument  against  the  passage  is,  its 
omission  in  many  of  the  ancient  and  eastern  versions.  It  is 
wanting  in  two  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Arabic  Polyglot,  in 
the  Coptic,  in  Ethiopian,  in  the  Sclavonic,  in  the  Arme- 
nian, <fcc.  The  American  missionaries  to  Palestine  tell  us 
that  it  is  wantino:  in  the  New^Testament  which  they  found 
there ;  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  copy 
which  he  found  among  the  Christians  of  India. 

3.  It  is  argued  on  this  side  of  the  question,  that  the  pas- 
sage IB  not  quoted  or  referred  to  by  any  of  the  Greek  fathers. 
Some  of  these  fathers  wrote  continued  commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  this  very  epistle ; — they  quote  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  clauses ; — they  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  quote  this  clause :  but  it  is  not  referred  to  by  any  of 
them  until  the  fifth,  or,  as  is  affirmed  by  some,  the  twelfth 
century.  Would  this  have  been  the  case,  it  is  asked,  if  they 
had  known  of  this  passage  ?  And  would  not  some  of  tbiem 
have  known  of  it,  if  it  ever  belonged  to  a  genuine  copy  of 
the  epistle  'I  - 

4.  It  is  omitted  in  son^  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  YuU 
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gate,  and  in  those  which  contain  it,  it  appears  in  a  Tariety 
of  shapes,  some  placing  the  eighth  vcarse  before  the  seventh, 
others  placing  the  seventh  verse  only  in  the  margin.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  readings  in  those  Greek  copies  which 
contain  the  passage.  Some,  in  the  seventh  verse,  read 
jy  fiM  {are  one),  others  read  tit  niptivt  {are  to  one),  and  in  the 
eighth  verse,  instead  of  iy  rf  )f  (on  earth)  one  Greek  edition 
r^ids  <«i  rUf  yh  {upon  the  earth).  From  this  variety  of  read- 
ings, it  is  contended  that  those  transcribers  who  thought  pro- 
per to  insert  the  passage,  had  no  certain  reading  before  them, 
and  therefore  no  sufficient  authority  for  inserting  it 

These  are  the  principal  arguments  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  passage ;  and  surely  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  shield  one  who  doubts  respecting  it  from  suspicion  and 
reproach. 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  passage  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  some  negative  arguments. 

The  omission  of  the  passage  io  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
it  is  said,  and  very  truly,  can  l^  easily  accounted  for ;  as  the 
clause  imn^iately  preceding  the  passage,  and  the  last  clause 
in  the  passage  itself,  are  precisely  alike,  except  the  addition 
in  the  latter  ease  of  hriyi  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 

Souine.  Now  what  was  more  easy  and  Uisely,  than  for 
e  eye  of  a  transcriber  to  be  caught  by  so  similar  a  clause, 
so  near,  and  pass  on  without  suspecting  an  intervening  pas- 
sage, especiflJly  if  the  last  word  ended  both  lines  in  the 
copy  7  Such  mistakes  are  made  by  every  transcriber.  And 
an  omission  in  one  Greek  manuscript  would  account  for 
an  omission  in  all  the  rest ;  since  thai  one  might  be  the 
copy  from  which  they  were  all  taken.  Still  further :  an 
omission  in  the  Greek  manuscriptSj  would  of  course  account 
ftr  the  omission  in  many  of  the  versions  and  all  the  Greek 
fiuhers.  Thus  almost  the  entire  argument  against  the  pas- 
sage is  set  aside,  by  supposing  what  might  easily  have  oc- 
curred in  transcribing.  But  this  is  not.  all.  Suppose  the 
passage  wanting  in  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  until  the  year 
1300.  So  also  the  Hymn  to  Ceres  had  been  lost  for  sixteen 
centuries,  when  it  was  found  in  a  manuscript  at  Moscow, 
and  that  manuscript  written  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry: yet  no  one  ever  doubted  the  genuineness  of  that  hymn. 
Besides,  if  there  are  no  Greek  manuscripts,  but  one,  for  the 
verse  after  the  end  of  the  third  century,  there  are  no  Greek 
mannscripts  against,  before  that  period.    And  if  no  Greek 
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fathers  quote  such  a  Greek  text ;  no  Latin  heretics  ever 
objected  to  the  Latin  text.  And  further  still,  if  no  Greek 
fiither  quoted  1  John  Y.  7,  neither  did  any  one  quote  1  John 
Y.  20,  (this  is  the  true  God,  d&c.)  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies ;  or  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  (God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh) 
for  the  first  four  centuries ;  and  yet  the  genuineness  of  these 
passages  is  now  established  by  incontestible  evidence. 

These  are  some  of  the  negative  arguments.    And,  cer- 
tainly, every  one  must  acknowledge  that  they  very  much 
,  reduce  the  weight  of  evidence  against  the  passage. 

2.  The  first  positive  argument  which  I  shall  introduce 
is,  that  the  passa^  is  found  in  the  Latin  veision. 

The  value  o?  this  argument  will  be  understood  by  a 
brief  history  of  that  version.  I  give  it,  for  substance,  from 
Robinson's  Calmet  and  Home's  Introduction. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Latin.  In  the  time  of  Augustine,  there  were  several  of 
these  versions;  but  only  one  of  them  adopted  by  the 
church,  that  is,  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  This  wascalled 
Vulgata  (common),  because  it  was  made  from  the  Greek 
common  version  (Koiki?).  This  version  was  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.  It  was  very  literal,  and  gave 
scrupulously  the  meaning  of  the  original.  As  the  manu- 
scripts had  become  corrupted,  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Jerome  in  the  year  383,  in  pursuance  of  a  commission  from 
the  Bishop  of  Damascus.  While  Jerome  was  employed  in 
this  revision,  he  ventured  to  commence  a  now  version  of 
his  own,  out  of  the  originals,  by  the  counsel  of  his  firiends, 
and  from  his  own  sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  work. 
This  was  completed  A.  D.  406.  He  enjoyed  the  oral  instruc- 
tion of  learned  Jewish  Rabbis  of  Palestine,  and  availed 
himselfof  all  the  former  Greek  versions,  and  of  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen.  His  new  version  exceeded  all  others  in  useful- 
ness, it  preserves  many  true  readings,  where  the  modern 
Hebrew  copies  are  corrupted.  It  gradually  acquired  so 
great  authority  in  the  West  of  Europe,  that  ever  since  the 
seventh  century,  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Church.  This  is  called  the  Modem  Vulgate.  It  is 
almost  as  old,  as  the  oldest  Greek  manuscript.  It  was 
made  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  He  resided  in  a 
central  position,  about  equally  distant  from  the  two  grand 
seats  of  learning  and  religion,  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
He  had  before  him  a  Latin  version  two  centuries  older  than 
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any  Greek  manuscript  now  extant  He  had  access  to  all 
former  Greek  versions,  and  of  course  to  many  Greek  manu- 
scripts. His  version  was  widely  circulated,  was  contested, 
but  stood  the  test.  It  is  acknowledged  to  contain  the  true 
reading,  in  many  places  where  the  Hebrew  is  corrupted, 
and  in  some,  where  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  mutilated. 

This  version  contains  the  pass^e  before  us.  And  this 
&ct  must  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  its  genuineness. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

3.  The  passage  was  quoted  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  following^  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  language  of 
Cyprian :  "  Dicit  Deus,  <ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus,' et  Uer^m 
de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  scriptum  est,  et  hi  tres 
unum  sufU^  (''  The  Iiord  says  '  I  and  the  father  are  one : 
and  again,  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
written  'these  three  are  one.')  Scriptum  est  evidently 
implies  that  what  follows  {hi  tres  unum  stmt)  was  extant  in 
Scripture.  But  where  is  this  phrase  found  in  the  Scripture, 
except  in  the  verse  now  under  consideration,  and  especially 
connected  with  PatrCj  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  ?  Nor  does 
it  weaken  the  evidence  of  Cyprian's  reference  to  this  verse, 
that  he  employs  the  term  Filio  instead  of  Verboy  as  both 
words  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the  former  was  the  more 
usual  appellation  of  Christ  in  that  age. 

Cyprian  then  does  quote  the  passage ;  and  it  is  admitted 
that  it  was  quoted  by  Fulgentius. 

Now  Cyprian  was  born  in  the  year  240  and  Fulgentius 
464.  The  former  wrote  nearly  a  century  before  the  date 
of  the  earliest  Greek  manuscript.  That  he  used  Greek 
copies  is  acknowl^d  even  by  Griesbach.  They  were  both 
of  them  learned  men,  and  had  the  means  of  knowing  what 
was  eenuine,  as  well  as  any  other  men. 

Mill,  an  English  editor  of  a  Greek  Testament  with 
various  readings  and  critical  notes,  says  of  this  evidence  ; 
that  it  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  authenticate  the 
seventh  verse,  if-  that  verse  were  found  in  no  cdpy  from 
their  time  to  the  present  day. 

The  passage  is  said,  (nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  disputed,) 
to  have  the  testimony  of  the  African  Bishops  of  the  fifth 
century  :  which,  as  some  one  observes,  is  equal  to  an  hun- 
dred manuscripts  of  the  same  age;  ("  Instar  centenorum  codi- 
cum  qui  optimee  notss  sunt  seculi  quinti.") 

There  is  also  not  a  little  evidence,  that  the  passage  is 
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quoted  or  referred  to  by  distinjruished  Greek  writers  of  the 
third  aud  fourth  century ;  and  it  is  found  in  all  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Every  editor,  it  seems, 
thought  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  it,  and  the 
earlier  editors  did  not  even  suspect  that  it  was  spurious. 

Such  are  some  of  the  external  evidences  urged  in  fiivour 
of  the  verse.  There  are  some  internal  ones ;  or,  as  Henry 
calls  them'' rational  surmises."  Some  have  thought  that  the 

feneral  scope  of  the  Apostle  requires  the  seventh  verse, 
tishop  Horsely  says,  that  the  sense  absolutely  requires  it : 
but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  that  the  connexion  is  best  pre* 
served  by  expunging  it ;  while  another  commentator  sug- 
gests, that  the  sense  would  be  rendered  more  perspicuous  by 
uie  omission  both  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses. 

An  argument  from  the  general  scope  can  have  no  great 
weight  on  either  side ;  still  we  may  be  allowed  in  some 
^'  rational  surmises." 

If  the  words  inf  yf,  {on  earth)  which  are  found  in  some 
of  the  early  Greek  manuscripts,  are  genuine,  and  they  are 
generally  allowed  to  be,  then  the  seventh  verse  seems  to  be 
necessary ;  for  why  should  the  Apostle  say  that  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  on  earth,  unless  he  had  spoken  of 
witnesses  somewhere  else? 

There  is  another  thing.  Bishop  Middleton,  whoee 
opinion  is  law  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  article,  says, 
that  TO  before  iv  in  the  eighth  verse  necessarily  implies  a 
reference  to  something  that  has  gone  before — ''  These  three 
agree  in  the  one."  What  one  ?  Nothing  is  said  about  any 
anSf  if  the  seventh  verse  be  rejected.  In  that  verse  there  is 
a  one :  and  the  article  r»  is  clearly  a  reference  to  that. 

A  Professor  of  Greek,  distinguished  for  critical  accuracy 
in  that  language,  on  being  shown  this  construction,  gave  it 
as  his  decided  conviction,  that  the  article  here  absolutely 
reauires  the  disputed  passage,  and  that,  while  he  never 
before  felt  at  liberty  to  use  that  passage  as  a  proof  text  (not 
having  before  carefully  observed  the  artide  and  the  prepo- 
sition), he  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  thus  in  ftiture. 

There  is  another  argument  from  the  grammatical  con- 
struction. Take  away  the  disputed  passage,  and  there  are 
three  neuter  nouns  connected  with  a  masculine  article  and 
a  masculine  participle,  which  certainly  is  a  very  singular 
construction.  True,  there  is  something  mascttline  in  the 
idea  of  witnesses :  true,  too,  there  is  the  same  conslruction 
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if  that  passage  be  inserted ;  yet  the  figure  of  aUnfcHim 
woaid  account  for  it  in  that  case.  With  the  seventh  verse, 
the  language  is  ffood  Greek ;  without  that  verse,  it  is  at 
least  somewhat  sMecistical. 

Such,  as  I  think,  is  a  £ur  view  of  the  question  before  us. 
To  which  side  shall  we  incUne  ? 

If  the  aiguments  were  exactly  balanced,  charity  should 
incline  us  to  receive  the  passage.  Its  omission  can  be 
accounted  for  without  involving  the  moral  character  of  any 
one ;  but  its  interpolation  could  hardly  be  less  than  direct 
and  wilful  forgery  in  the  revelation  of  Grod.  Now  charity 
tfainketh  no  evil ;  it  requires  evidence  before  it  permits  a 
suspicion,  much  more  before  it  authorizes  so  serious  a 
ehai^. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  the  same  nature* 
The  Bible  is  the  revdalion  of  God,  and  the  only  <me  which 
he  has  sriven  to  men.  Here  are  the  words  of  eternal  life, — 
the  truths  by  which  men  are  to  be  saved.  It  is  immensely 
important  that  this  book,  as  a  whole,  have  all  the  weight  of 
Divine  authority  Now  what  is  the  influence  upon  the 
community,  of  rejecting  a  part  of  it — of  calling  a  verse,  here 
and  there,  spurious?  Other  verses  are  soon  suspected, 
especially  if  they  reveal  an  unpleasant  doctrine,  or  inculcate 
an  unpleasant  duty.  The  public  confidence  is  shaken,  and 
infidelity  is  encouraged. 

There  is  another  consideration  still.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  passage  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  word  of  God.  Unitarians  themselves  assent  to 
this,  contendins;  that,  if  this  verse  were  genuine,  the  unity 
here  spoken  of,  would  be  only  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  Saviour  declared  that  he  and  the  Father  were  one. 

If  then  the  arguments  fw  and  against  the  verse  were 
equally  balancedjthere  are  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  admit- 
tmg  it  But,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  is  a  decided 
preponderance  in  favour  of  the  verse.  The  evidence  against 
the  passage  is  all  negative,  simply  a  want  of  evidence  in 
fiivoar,  which  is  always  regarded  as  an  inferiour  kind  of  evi- 
dence :  while  the  evidence  in  favour  is,  the  great  portion  of 
it,  positive.  The  evidence  against  begins  in  the  fourth 
century ;  decided  evidence  in  favour  is  found  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third.  The  evidence  against  can  easOy  be 
accounted  for ;  the  evidence  in  favour  would  require  some 
almost  inadmissible  suppositions.  There  is  no  -^^ 
Vol.  tt.  19 
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against  from  the  passage  itself;  while  the  lanf^uage  t^  the 
language  of  John,  and  the  principles  of  Greek  construction, 
which  would  otherwise  be  violated,  are  here  sustained.  In 
view  of  all  this,  then,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage,  and  until  new,  and  weightier  evidence 
arise,  I  shall  adopt,  in  reference  to  this  subject  the  practice 
of  Cecil.  ''  I  have,"  said  he,  ^'  a  shelf  in  my  study  for  tried 
authors,  and  one  in  my  mind  for  tried  principles  and  cha- 
racters. When  an  author  has  stood  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, and  will  bear  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  I  put  him  on  the 
shelf.  A  hundred  subtle  objections  may  be  brought  against 
this  principle,  I  may  meet  with  some  of  them  perhaps  ;  but 
my  principle  is  on  the  shelf.  Generally  I  may  be  able  to 
recall  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  me  to  put  it  there ; 
but  if  not,  I  am  not  to  be  sent  out  to  sea  again.  Time  was 
when  1  saw  through  and  detected  the  subtleties  that  could 
be  brought  against  it.  I  have  past  evidence  of  having  been 
fully  convin<^,  and  there  on  the  shelf  it  shall  lie." 


Art.  Vni.     Review  op  Upham  on  the  Will. 

By  Re7.  Enoch  Pond,  Profeiaor  at  Bangor,  Me. 

A  PhUowphieal  and  Practical  treaUct  on  0u  WUL    By    Thoma»  C 
Dphanii  Prqftuor  qf  Mental  and  Moral  Phih$cipky  tn  Btwdtnn  CtXUgt^  1834. 

(Continued  from  Vol  I.  p.  639) 

The  views  of  Prof  Upham  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  of  Edwards ;  but  the  plan  and  object  of  his 
work  are  different.  President  Edwards  had  constantly  in 
view  the  clearing  and  establishing  of  certain  important 
conclusions  of  a  theological  nature ;  and  he  went  into  the 
subject  of  the  Will  only  so  far,  and  in  such  connexions,  as 
it  bore  upon  these  conclusions.  Whereas  Prof  Upham 
investigates  the  subject  without  any  particular  reference  to 
its  theological  bearing,  and  pursues  it  altogether  upon 
general  prmciples.    He  seems  to  forget,  for  the  time,  and 
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would  have  his  readers  forget,  all  the  knotty  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  respecting  "  free-will  and  fore- 
knowledge absolute,"  and  enters  upon  tlie  subject  as  one  of 
independent  philosophical  inquiry. 

Prof.  Upham  divides  his  work  into  four  parts;  the 
first  relating  to  the  general  nature  of  the  will ;  the  second 
to  its  laws ;  the  thini  to  its  flre^om ;  and  the  fourth  to  its 
powers.  In  the  first  part,  there  is  a  classification  of  our 
mental  states  into  the  intellectual^  the  sentient^  and  the 
voluntary  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  two  former  of  these  states 
to  the  latter,  which  constitutes  the  principal  topic  of  inquiry, 
is  clearly  pointed  out.  In  the  second  part,  the  important 
&ct  that  the  Will,  like  every  other  mental  fitculty,  has  its 
laws — as  the  law  of  causation,  and  the  law  of  uniformity, 
on  the  ground  of  whieh  its  operations  may  be  calculated 
on  and  predicted — ^is  established  by  a  great  variety  of  proofl 
In  the  third  part  it  is  proved,  that  this  subjection  of  the  will 
to  law  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  its  freedom,  but  that 
both  these  fiicts — the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  its  subjection 
to  law — are  to  be  received,  each  on  its  own  appropriate 
evidence,  whether  they  can  be  satisfactorily  harmonized  by 
us,  or  not.  In  the  fourth  part,  there  is  a  full  discussion  of 
the  snbjeet  of  -voluntary  power,  in  which  Prof.  Upham  dis* 
cards  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  the  sense 'in 
which  this  phrase  was  understood  by  Edwards,  as  incon- 
ceivable and  impossible. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Prof.  Upham  con- 
siders our  mental  states  under  three  divisions,  the  intellect 
tualj  the  sentient,  and  the  voluntary.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  classification  is  correct,  and  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  It  accords  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and 
of  common  sense,  and  is  recognized  in  the  various  languages 
of  men.  A  thought  is  not  a  feeling,  nor  is  a  feeling  a  voli- 
tion. These  three  mental  states  are  obviously  distinct, 
and  are  to  be  referred  to  distinct  departments  of  the  human 
mind. 

Most  writers  on  intellectual  philosophy  have  distinguish- 
ed between  the  understanding  and  will,  or  between  the 
intellectual,  and  the  sentient  and  voluntary  powers ;  while 
not  a  few  have  confounded  these  two  latter  powers,  reckon* 
in£  either  the  sentient  states  of  mind  as  voluntary,  or  the 
T<9untary  atatn  as  sentient.    It  will  be  oar  principal  object, 
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in  what  foUow9,  to  trace  out  the  so  frequently  unobserved 
distinction  between  the  sentient  and  the  voluntary  powers 
of  man,  or  between  his  feelings  and  his  moral  exercises. 
We  shall  pursue  this  distinction  more  in  detail  than  it  came 
within  the  plan  of  Prof.  Upham  to  do,  and  exhibit  some  of 
its  important  bearings  in  relation  to  the  great  subject  of 
experi^iental  religion. 

Our  sentient  feelings  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes;  and  the  first  among  them,  which  requires  to  be 
mentioned,  is  our  appetites.  The  appetites,  such  as  hunger, 
thirst,  &c.,  are  feelings  in  the  mind,  occasioned  by  particular 
states  of  the  body.  We  are  not  directly  voluntary  in  them. 
They  constitute  powerful  motives  to  action,  but  are  not 
themselves  voluntary  action.  They  were  given  us  for  an 
important  purpose,  and  should  be  kept  under  a  wise  controul, 
but  do  not  themselves  possess  a  moral  character. 

Next  to  the  appetites  may  be  classed  the  natural  affecr 
tionsj  such  as  pity,  and  parental  love.  The  love  of  parents 
for  their  children  is  not  itself  of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  not 
action,  but  a  powerful  motive  to  action,  impelling  those  who 
possess  it  to  provide  for  the  little  ones  comAiitted  to  their 
care.  It  is  a  mere  feeling,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brutes,  and  which,  like  the  appetites,  shouki  be  duly 
re^ilated  and  controlled.  The  same^  in  general,  may  be 
said  of  the  feeling  of  pity,  and  of  all  those  feelings  which 
are  commonly  classed  under  the  head  of  natural  affections. 

There  is  a  class  of  feelings  denominated  muscular^  as 
they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  a  particular  state  of  ibe 
muscular  svstem.  The  playfulness  of  the  child,  the  weari- 
ness of  the  labourer,  and  the  lassitude  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
are  instances  of  this  kind  of  feeling.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
such  feelings  have  a  near  connexion  with  the  will,  and  a 
powerful  influence  upon  it;  and  yet  no  one  can  regard 
them  as  directly  voluntary. 

To  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature  belong  the  large  class 
of  nervous  feelings  or  affections.  These  affections  are  not 
voluntary,  and  of  course  do  not  possess  a  moral  character. 
They  are  mere  feelings  springing  up  in  the  mind,  on 
account  of  a  particular  state  of  the  body — the  nerves.  In 
tome  states  of  nerves,  persons  are  cheerful ;  in  others  tbey 
are  melancholy.  Sometimes  they  laugh,  and  then  tbey 
weep.  These  nervous  affections  oftcoi  assume  a  relif[ious 
MMgic^  and  lead  thoaa  under  their  influence  to  rejoioe  in 
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hope,  or  to  tremUe  with  apprehension,  or  to  sink  in  the 
darkness  of  despair.  Still,  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  a 
truly  religious  nature,  and  they  are  not  to  be  confided  in,  as 
afibrding  decisive  evidence  of  character,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Among  the  sentient  feelings  may  be  classed,  the  various 
emotians  and  peissioT^s^ — such  as  surprise,  astonishment, 
wonder ;  the  emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  sublimity ;  joy, 
sorrow,  grief,  fear,  anger.  In  the  same  class  may  be  inclu- 
ded feeling  of  regret  and  of  gladness  ;  feelings  of  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  ;  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  of  renoorse  when  we  do  wrong. 
Among  the  sentient  feelings,  we  also  include  a  class  of 
instinctive  desires  and  aversions,  such  as  the  universal  desire 
of  happiness  and  aversion  to  misery. 

We  here  speak  of  these  emotions  or  feelings  in  their  sim- 
ple state.  They  niay  doubtless  be  indulged  under  circum- 
stances, and  to  a  decree,  that  may  give  them  a  moral 
character.  But  in  their  simple  state,  they  seem  to  be  mere 
constitutional  feelings,  implanted  for  wise  purposes,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  r^;ulate  and  control.  They  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  on  the  presentation  of  their 
appropriate  objects.  They  are  not  exercises  of  the  will,  but 
operate  in  a  thousaqd  ways,  to  move  and  influence  the  will. 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  our  moral  affections, 
and  yet  are  clearly  and  entirely  distinct  from  them. 

This  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  to  speak  of  our  moral 
exercises  or  affections,  and  to  show  in  what  they  consist. 
Our  moral  exercises  are  all  exercises  of  the  unll.  They  are 
all,  in  some  sense,  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  pertaining 
to  us  which  can  be  said  strictly  to  possess  a  nK>ral  character 
— nothing  sinful  or  holy,  right  or  wrong — in  which  we  are 
not  voluntary. 

But  though  all  our  moral  exercises  are  exercises  of  the 
will,  and  in  this  respect  are  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
mere  feelings,  still,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  them  under 
several  classes.  And  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is,  that  of 
our  simple  chokes  or  volitions.  These  include  a  vast 
number  of  our  mental  exercises.  Ev^ry  word  we  speak, 
every  limb  we  move,  every  external  action  we  perforcD, 
implies  a  previous  ohoice  or  volition.  We  will  to  raise  the 
hand,  and  we  raise  it.    We  will  to  open  our  lips  and  iqpeak, 
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and  it  is  done.  And  so  of  every  other  voluntary  motion  of 
the  body. — These  simple  choices  are  rapid  in  their  succes- 
sion, and  short  in  their  duration.  Each  fixes  upon  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  directly  within  our  power,  and  requi- 
riuj^  immediately  to  be  done;  and  with  the  doing  of  it,  the 
vohtion  passes  away,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  succeeds. 
In  this  respect,  our  simple  choices  differ  widely  from  our 
pttrposesy  our  resolutions,  our  intentions.  A  purpose  embra- 
ces a  plan  or  course  of  conduct,  more  or  less  general,  and 
requires  often  a  vast  number  of  simple  choices  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  An  individual  purposes  to  go  a  journey.  He 
forms  the  purpose  deliberatively  and  of  choice.  He  is  as 
voluntary  in  it  as  he  can  be  in  any  thing ;  and  the  purpose, 
the  plan  itself,  is  one.  But  how  many  steps  must  be  taken, 
and  how  many  simple  choices  put  forth,  in  order  touring 
him  to  his  journey's  end. 

.  Our  purposes  often  are  so  general  as  to  include,  not 
only  a  multitude  of  simple  choices,  but  several  distinct  pur- 
poses under  them.  A  young  man,  for  example,  purposes  to 
become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  this  important  work.  But,  as  he  revolves 
the  subject  in  his  mind,  he  i)erceives  that  a  great  many 
subordinate  purposes  must  be  formed,  in  order  to  carry  this 
greater  and  more  general  purpose  into  effect.  And  very 
likely,  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  studies,  he  repeatedly 
changes  some  of  these  subordinate  purposes,  while  the 
general  purpose  to  become  a  herald  of  salvation  remains 
unshaken. 

A  resolution  is  a  fixed  choice  or  purpose  to  do  something, 
or  to  attempt  the  doing  of  it,  at  some  future  period.  Thus, 
we  resolve  to  perform  a  particular  action  to-morrow,  and 
something  else  the  next  week,  and  something  else  the  next 
year.  These  resolutions  are  deliberatively  formed,  formed 
in  view  of  motives,  and  are  exercises  of  the  will.  Still,  they 
differ  materially  from  those  more  simple  exercises  of  the'will, 
by  which  they  are  carried  into  effect. — ^If  it  should  be  objected, 
that  we  sometimes  resolve  to -perform  certain  actions  imme- 
diately — ^to  do  them  now,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
the  resolving  to  do  them,  is  not  the  doing  of  them — that 
the  jesolution,  in  this  case,  and  the  simple  choice  by  which 
it  is  to  be  accomplished,  are  very  different  things. 

An  intention  is  a  choice,  a  purpose  to  bring  about  a  par- 
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ticular  end,  by  means  of  some  overt  act  or  actions.  For  this 
reason,  our  intentions  are  sometimes  denominated  motives.* 
Thus  we  frequently  ask,  when  we  see  an  outward  action 
performed,  "  What  was  the  motive  of  him  who  performed 
it  P'  meaning  by  the  inquiry,  "  What  was  his  intention  T 
That  we  are  voluntary  in  our  intentions,  is  evident  from 
their  nature.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  choice.  The 
same  is  firther  evident,  since  to  the  intention,  and  to  this 
alone,  attaches  the  entire  moral  character  of  the  external 
action  sprin^ng  out  of  it.  What  is  the  overt  act,  the  mere 
motions  of  the  body,  separate  from  the  intention,  out  of 
which  these  motions  grow  ?  Judas  came  into  the  garden 
with  much  apparent  cordiality,  and  said  to  Jesus,  "  Hail, 
Master,  and  kissed  him."  But  who  thinks  the  better  of  Ju- 
das for  this,  so  long  as  we  know  that  his  intention  was  to 
betray  his  master  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  And 
who  thinks  the  better  of  any  person  for  an  overt  action 
seemingly  kind,  when  we  know  that  the  intention  is  hostile 
and  evil  ? 

Another  class  of  our  voluntary  exercises  consists  of  our 
desires  or  wishes.  The  term  aesire  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  affections  which  are  not  voluntary — mere  feelings^ 
which  belong  to  the  sentient  part  of  man.  Thus  our  ap- 
petites, and  our  natural  affections,  are  not  unfrequently 
called  desires.  There  are  also  certain  universal  and  in- 
stinctive desires,  as  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  desire 
of  happiness.  But  that,  in  a  larfi:e  class  of  those  exercises 
which  are  commonly  denominated  desires  or  wishes,  we  are 
voluntary,  and  that  these  exercises  possess  a  moral  charac- 
ter, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  thief  perceives  it  possible 
fo  obtain  a  sum  of  money  by  stealth ;  he  earnestly  desires 
to  obtain  it ;  he  resolves  that  he  will  obtain  it ;  and  he  en- 
ters on  a  course  of  measures  accordingly.  Now  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  this  thief  was  not  as  voluntary  and 
as  criminal  in  his  desires,  as  in  his  subsequent  resolutions 
and  endeavours.  Indeed,  may  not  the  foundation  of  his 
guilt  be  traced,  to  the  indulgence  of  these  guilty  desires? 
— David  Brainerd  conceived  it  possible,  by  much  sacrifice 

*  Hie  term  m^fiM  wnaed  in  metaphysici  in  three  different  eenees ;  first,  to 
mgakty  external  or  objective  motivef  /  secondly,  to  denote  those  aentientfeel' 
ingB  which  ere  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  presentation  of  external  motives; 
and  thirdly,  in  the  sense  above  alluded  tOg  or  to  express  our  inUnHont^  which 
operate  aa  moaree  to  overt  aetion. 
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and  exertion,  to  bring  some  of  the  American  Indians  to  a 
knowledge  of  die  Saviour.  He  earnestly  desired  the  ac 
complishment  of  this  important  object ;  he  resolved  that  he 
would  attempt  its  accomplishment;  and  he  entered  on  a 
course  of  measures  accordingly.  Now,  is  there  nothing 
morally  excellent  and  holy  m  these  benevolent  desires  of 
Brainerd  ?  Was  he  not  commendable  and  praiseworthy, 
before  God  and  men,  for  indulging  them?  And  is  it  not 
evident,  from  this  consideration,  that  his  desires  were  vo- 
luntary? 

Our  desires,  in  the  sens^  in  which  we  here  use  the  term, 
are  in  reality  choices,  preferences^  and  differ  from  our 
simple  choices,  chiefly  in  respect  to  their  object.  They 
fasten  upon  objects  which  are  not  immediately  attainable ; 
if  the  object  of  a  desire  were  immediately  attainable — 
if  by  a  single  movement,  we  could  put  our  hand  upon  it, 
and  secure  it,  the  desire  would  become  a  simple  choice,  a 
volition,  and  the  object  in  question  would  be  attained.*  In- 
deed, a  desire,  in  the  voluntary  sense  of  the  term,  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  wish,  a  preference,  a  choice,  of  something 
which  is  not  immediately  attainable. 

Possibly  there  are  other  voluntary  exercises,  which  come 
not  under  either  of  the  classes  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Such  may  be  some  of  those  religious  exercises,  which  are 
made  the  subject  of  express  command  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  God  should  directly  require  any 
thing  of  his  creatures,  in  which  they  are  not  voluntary, 
or  that  he  should  command  them  to  put  forth  exercises  over 
which  they  have  no  controul.  He  may  command  us,  and  he 
does,  to  cultivate  our  understandings,  and  to  regulate  our 
sentient  feelings ;  because  in  doing  this, the  will  is  concerned. 
But  he  does  not  command  us  to  have  mere  feelings,  when 
the  appropriate  occasions  for  them  are  not  present  to  us ; 
nor  to  repress  them  altogether,  when  the  occasions  are 
present.    He  does  not  command  the  man,  who  has  long 

«  Dr.  Brown  sayii  ''Tboee  brief  feelings,  on  which  certain  bodily  more- 
menta  are  immediately  ooneeaaent,  are  commonly  termed  wriUioM  ;  while  the 
more  laating  wiehea,  which  baye  no  luoh  direct  termination,  ate  simply  de- 
nominated deHre».  Thus  we  are  said  to  detire  wealth,  and  to  will  the  motion 
of  our  band.  But  if  the  motion  of  our  band  bad  not  followed  oar  deaife  of 
rooYinff  it,  we  should  then  have  been  said,  not  to  iriZf,  but  to  tUeire  iu  raotioo. 
The  duianee.  or  the  imnudiaie  attainahUruM  of  the  good,  is  thus  thb  sets 
MFFSBBNCB.'^  Gsuse  and  efiect,  p.  34.  To  the  same  efiect,  see  Payne's  Ble- 
menta,  p.  370.  **  79k«r«  is  no  radical  d^fntnet^**  says  Paynflb  ^^btivtm  tM 
anddsnr:" 
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been  destitute  of  food,  not  to  feel  the  senaatioii  of  htUDKer ; 
nor  does  he  require  him,  when  his  cravings  are  satisfied,  to 
call  up  such  a  sensation.  He  does  not  forbid  the  kind 
parent  to  feel  parental  affection ;  nor  does  he  require  those 
who  are  not  parents  to  hare  such  affection.  He  does  not 
forbid  us,  when  an  object  of  distress  is  before  our  eyes,  to 
feel  emotions  of  pity ;  nor  does  he  require  us  to  feel  such 
emotions,  when  no  object  of  distress  is  present.  And  so  of 
our  sentient  feelings  generally.  We  are  required  to  regulate 
and  cultivate  them,  and  to  have  them  under  a  wise  controuL 
We  are  also  to  express  them  in  all  proper  ways,  and  on 
soitable  occasions.  We  are  to  '^  rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep."  But  we  are  not 
required  to  excite  these  feelings,  and  to  put  them  forth,  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  them ;  neither  to  repress  and  eradi- 
cate them,  when  there  is  occasion.  In  a  word,  they  are  not 
the  subjects  of  direct  command.  Our  voluntary  exercises 
are  commanded  or  forbidden,  according  as  they  are  right 
or  wrong ;  but  our  involuntary  states  of  mind,  except  as  it 
rerards  the  regulation  and  expression  of  them,  are  not  the 
suDJects  of  prohibition  or  command,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be. 

Some  of  our  commanded  religious  exercises  are  obvi- 
ously voluntary,  as  submission  to  God,  a  choosing  of  him 
for  our  portion,  and  a  willingness  to  be  in  bis  hands  and  at 
his  disposal.  But  there  are  others  which  have  been  thought 
to  be  of  a  different  character.  Such,  for  example,  is  love  to 
God.  '  Love,'  it  is  said,  *  is  never  a  volimtary  affection. 
Who  can  love  or  bate  at  pleasure  ?  Does  it  depend  on  the 
will,  the  choice  of  the  parent,  whether  he  shall  love  his 
children ;  or  on  the  choice  of  endeared  and  devoted  friends, 
whether  they  shall  love  one  another?' — The  difficulty  in 
this  case,  if  there  be  any,  arises  entirely  from  an  ambi^ity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  love.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  feelings  purely  sentient ;  as  m  the  case  of 
parental  and  sexual  love.  And  if  it  had  no  higher  sense 
when  applied  to  God,  there  would  be  no  more  holiness  in  lov- 
ing God,  than  there  is  in  the  fondness  of  animals  for  their 
young,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  turtle  to  his  mate.*    But 

«  The  ▼«DanbIe  John  Ntwton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hannah  More,  sars. 
"We  seem  to  want  lome  other  word  by  which  to  denote  our  aupreme  regard 
to  God,  than  that  which  ezpresees  our  affection  to  creatures.  When  we  speak 
of  loritw  Mm.  it  must  be  in  a  different  sense.    Creatore  loire  is  «  pataion ; 

Vol.  IL  20 
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this  word  is  also  used  to  express  a  hdly,  voluntary  affection. 
We  are  required  to  love  all  men  with  a  love  of  benevolence ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  are  to  desire  and  seek  their  good. 
But  such  an  exercise  is  voluntary.  We  are  required  to  love 
all  good  men  with  a  love  of  complacence ;  which  implies 
that,  in  view  of  their  holy  and  amiable  characters,  we 
choose  them  as  our  friends,  and  prefer  them  above  all  others, 
as  those  with  whom  to  take  sweet  counsel,  and  in  whom  to 
repose  confidence  and  affection.  But  this  exercise,  loo,  is 
voluntary.  We  are  required  to  love  God,  with  a  supreme 
and  constant  love.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Not  that 
we  are  to  cherish  towards  him  a  mere  sefUieni  feelinjg,^^ 
but  that,  in  view  of  the  infinite  excellencies  and  glories  of 
his  character,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  him  and 
us,  we  choose  him  as  the  portion  of  our  soul — prefer  him 
above  every  other  object — desire,  above  all  things,  to  please 
and  honour  him — and  seek  our  happiness  in  him,  and  in  him 
alone,  forever.  This  is  to  love  God  with  a  holy,  vduntary 
affection,  as  he  has  most  reasonably  required  in  his  law. 
And  this  is  the  only  love  of  God,  which  is  of  any  value  in 
his  sight 

Should  it  be  insisted,  that  there  is  afedit^  of  ddighi 
in  God  involved  in  all  our  exercises  of  love  to  him,  and 
that  without  this  feeling  he  is  never  embraced  as  the  portion 
of  the  soul ;  we  are  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  such 
a  feeling.  But  to  which  department  of  the  mind  is  it  to  be 
referred  ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  sentient ;  and  it  shoukl  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  motive  to  love,  or  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  as  a  consequent  sensation,  than  as  constituting 
any  part  of  that  holy,  voluntary  affection  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures  as  the  fiilfiUing  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  repentance  is  a  voluntary 
affection.  But  what  is  repentance?  Not  conviction,  or 
distress,  or  sorrow.  ^<  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance,'' 
but  is  not  itself  repentance.  Repentance  is  a  voluntaiy 
turning  from  sin.  Viewing  sin  to  be  (what  it  is)  unreason- 
able, base  and  odious  in  the  extreme,  the  true  penitent 
renounces  it,  turns  away  from  it,  and  condemns  and  abhors 
himself  on  account  of  it  Without  doubt,  there  is  mudi 
more  feeling,  as  well  as  intellectual  light,  involved  in  exer- 

DWineloye  is  a  vHne^pie.  It  aruet  from  an  apprehension  of  his  adorable  per* 
feeUons,  espedaUy^as  they  are  displayed  in  the  great  woik  of  redemption." 
''There  is  a  sensibiUty  of  feeling  m  creatme  lo?e,  which  is  no  piopM*  standaid 
ofoorloTetoCtod."   Memoirs  of  H.  More^  toI.  i,  p.  369. 
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ciaes  of  trae  penitence.  But  then,  repentance  does  not  con- 
sbt,  ekher  in  mere  feeling  or  intellectual  light,  but  in  a 
voluntary  renouncing,  and  turning  away  from  sin. 

It  has  been  questioned,  also,  whether  faith  is  a  volun- 
tary exercise.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
this  exercise,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
ad  of  &ith,  and  that  which  is  in^Iied  in  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly much,  that  is  not  voluntary,  implied  in  fidth ;  such 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  material  &cts  and  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines.  But  mere  intellectual  prerequisites,  such  as  these, 
do  not  consCilute  evangelical  laith.  Such  fidth  copsists 
essentially  in  a  v<duntary  committing  of  the  lost  soul  to 
Ghristr^in  a  giving  up  of  one's  whole  guilty  and  ruined 
self  to  him — ^in  reposing  affectionately,  confidently,  and 
exclusively  upon  his  outstretched  and  omnipotent  arm,  for 
deliverance  and  salvation.  Such  is  the  ac^  of  faith;  and 
it  is  evidently  an  act  in  which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and 
voluntary. 

It  would  be  needless  to  proceed  fitrther  in  analyzing 
and  examining  the  different  religious  exercises.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  we  hold  every  such  exercise,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
subject  of  direct  command,  and  so  fitr  as  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  holiness,  to  be  a  vohiniary  exerdse — to  bekxig  to 
the  voluntary,  and  not  to  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature. 
God  has  never  required  any  thing  of. his  creatures,  in  which 
they  were  not,  in  some  sense,  voluntarv ;  nor  does  he  regard 
ihem  as  holy  or  sinful,  or  as  entitled  either  to  reward  or 
punishment,  for  any  thing  which  they  have  not  themselves 
voluntarily  done. 

From  the  description  which  has  here  been  given  of  the 
voluntary  part  of  man,  and  the  classificaition  which  has 
been  attempted  of  his  voluntary  exercises,  we  may  see  m 
"whsX  regreneratian  essentially  consists.  Regeneration  im- 
plies much  previous  light  and  knowledge  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  great  and  needed  change  does  not  lie  here. 
A  person  may  be  enlightened  to  any  extent,  and  still  not  be 
regenerated,  or  be  any  the  less  guilty  in  the  si^ht  of  God, 
Indeed,  guilt,  in  the  unresenerate,  uniformly  increases,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  resisted  light.  Resfenera- 
tion,  too,  implies  a  waking  up  of  the  benumbed  sensibilities 
— an  exciting  and  quickening  of  the  feelings ;  but  neither 
does  the  change  under  consimration  lie  here.    The  feelings 
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of  sinners  in  the  day  of  jud^etneDt,  and  in  the  world  of  de- 
spair, will  be  intensely  excited,  so  much  so,  that  they  will 
bite  and  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain ;  and  yet  they  will 
not  repent  of  their  evil  d^ds. 

Regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  voluntary  exercises — 
a  change  of  the  desires,  purposes,  and  affections  of  the  souL 
Till  the  voluntary  part  of  man  is  changed,  the  seat  of  the 
•ore  within  him  is  not  touched.  The  dominion  of  sin  is 
not  broken.  Till  the  voluntary  part  is  renewed  and  sancti- 
fied, he  is  destitute  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man 
ean  see  the  Lord. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  regeneration  is  a  change 
lA  the  voluntary  affections ;  it  is  a  change  in  all  the  different 
classes  of  these  affections.  It  involves  a  change,  not  only 
in  our  simple  choices  or  volitions,  but  in  our  purposes,  inten- 
tions, desires,  and  in  all  the  voluntary  affections  of  tii^  souL 
From  a  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  some  good  men  have 
fisiiled  to  make  an  adequate  representation  of  the  subject  of 
regeneration.  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  sinner 
may  change  his  own  heart  as  easily  as  he  can  move  his 
tODguCi  or  lift  his  hand.  'In  changing  the  heart  he  is 
voluntary,  and  in  lifting  the  hand  he  is  voluntary,  and  one 
voluntary  act  may  be  performed  as  easily  as  another.'  But 
although  in  both  the  actions  here  referred  to  the  subject  is 
voluntary,  yet  obviously  they  are  very  different  in  their 
nature — so  different,  that  the  one  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  other.  In  lifting  the  hand,  a 
simple  choice  or  volition  only  is  concerned ;  but  in  regen- 
eration, there  is  much  requiring  to  be  changed,  besides  our 
simple  choices  or  volitions.  Our  desires,  our  purposes, 
indeed  all  the  voluntary  affections  of  the  soul  must  be 
changed,  so  that  old  things  may  pass  away  with  us^  and  aU 
things  become  spiritually  new. 

Some  have  said,  that  regeneration  is  a  change  in  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  soul.  Previous  to  regeneration, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  every  person  is  to  graiify  self ; 
but  subsequent  to  regeneration,  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
glorify  Ood.  Now,  though  it  is  certain  that,  in  regenerar 
tton,  this  ultimate  purpose  is  always  changed ;  and  though 
the  ultimate  purpose  may  never  be  changed  without  r^eo- 
eration ;  yet,  to  represent  regeneration  as  a  mere  change  of 
the  ultiinate  purpose,  is  &r  from  being  an  adequate  view  of 
the  subject.    The  hearts  of  men,  their  voluntary  eaerciset^ 
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do  not  consist  of  mere  purposes.  There  are  desireS)  there 
are  preferences,  th^e  are  various  forms  of  voluntary  nSsc- 
tion,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  change  of  purpose, 
require  also  to  be  renewed  and  sanctified.  In  view  of  the 
iioly  and  excellent  character  of  God,  the  sinner  must  begin 
to  love  him — must  choose  him  as  the  portion  of  his  sonl, 
and  prefer  him  above  every  other  object — ^before  he  will 
change  the  whole  purpose  of  his  life,  and  devote  himself  to 
the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
rages,  that  the  sentient  part  of  man  lies  between  his  mtel- 
fectuid  and  his  voluntary  part,  and  forms  an  important 
connecting  link  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. — ^In  approach* 
ing  our  fellow  beings,  with  a  view  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  them,  we  first  address  ourselves  to  their  intellectual 
nature.  We  address  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  infuse  ideas  into  their  minds.  But  no  sooner  do 
these  ideas  enter  their  minds,  than  they  awaken  emotion, 
feeling^  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  thus  bring  us  in  con- 
tact with  the  sentient  man.  But  if  the  ideas  communicated 
are  of  an  interesting  character,  the  process  of  influence  will 
not  stop  here.  These  awak^ed  feelings,  in  connexion  with 
the  ideas  which  have  awakened  them,  will  operate  as 
motives  to  the  will,  and  decisive  action  will  be  the  result. — 
The  position  of  the  sentient  nature,  between  the  intellectual 
and  the  voluntary,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  one 
wmy  and  the  other,  is  cteariy  illustrated  by  Prof.  tJpham. 

**  TIm  understanding,  whatever  opinions  may  have  fisrmerly  prevailed  on  the 
adbriect,  is^  in  no  case,  in  direct  contact  with  the  will.  When,  therefon^  we 
apeak  of  the  operation  of  the  intellect  upon  the  will,  we  mean  an  indirect  or  ax- 
Goitoae  operation;  that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  carried  on  throtigh  the  medioHcn 
ff  As  gennbUUuBJ*  **  Strike  out  the  sensibilities,  therefore,  and  you  necessa- 
lity  eccavate  a  gidf  of  separation  between  the  intellect  and  the  will,  which  is 
lororer  impaaribla  There  is,  from  that  momentt  no  medium  of  communication, 
no  bond  of  union,  no  leqprocal  action." 

It  is  the  more  important  that^this  point  be  satisfactorily 
settled,  because  some  good  men,i  n  their  speculations,  seem 
to  have  placed  the  sensibilities,  at  least  such  of  them  as  are 
brought  into  exercise  on  the  subject  of  religion,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  will.  The  faculty  of  feelinff,  or  the  heart,  (as 
they  term  it,)  lies  back  of  the  will,  is  deeper  down  in  the 
profiindities  of  the  soul,  and  requires  a  more  thorough  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit  radically  to  affect  it.  TeU  such 
peonons  that  regeneration  is  a  change  in  the  voluntary  exer- 
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cues — the  aercifles  of  the  will,  and  you  seem  to  them  to 
represent  it  as  a  superficial  work.  It  is  not  sufficiently  deep 
and  thorough.  It  does  not  go  down  to  the  fiselines  of  the 
heart. — ^But  we  have  seen  in  this  discussion,  that  the  whole 
sentient  region  lies  between  the  intellect  and  the  will,  and 
that  a  change  in  the  mere  feelings,  which  did  not  reach  the 
exercises  of  the  will,  would  be  superficial  indeed.  In  a 
religious  point  of  view,  it  would  be  worthless.  There  is 
nothing  deeper  in  the  soul  than  its  voluntary  exercises,  in- 
cluding its  mtentions,  preferences,  desires  and  purposes. 
There  can  be  nothing  better  in  the  sight  of  Grod  than  a  re- 
newal of  these.  In  uiese  voluntary  wecdons,  previous  to 
sancttfication,  is  the  seat  of  all  sin.  In  these,  subsequent  to 
sanctification,  is  the  seat  of  all  holiness.  These  constitute, 
in  the  religious  sense  of  the  term,  the  Aeor^,— out  of  the 
good  treasure  of  which  proceed  all  good  things, — the  hearty 
which  we  are  required  to  keep  with  all  diligence,  since  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the  fiitility  of  an 
objection  commonly  uqrod  against  the  entire  sinfulnesa  of 
unreffenercUe  men.  When  this  important  doctrine  is  incul- 
cated and  enforced,  we  are  often  pointed,  by  way  of  objec- 
tion, to  the  amiable  natural  dispositions  and  affections  of 
certain  unregenerate  persons.  We  ue  told  how  kind  they 
are  in  their  fiimilies;  how  much  they  love  their  children, 
and  how  well  the^  provide  for  them ;  and  how  pitiful  they 
are  to  objects  in  distress. — ^Now  certainly  we  would  not  say 
a  word  to  discourage  the  cultivation  and  proper  develope- 
ment  of  the  amiable  natural  affections.  These  affections 
were  implanted  for  important  purposes,  and  they  should  be 
cultivated,  and  be  made  to  exert  their  appropriate  influence. 
But  it  is  important  to  be  said  and  understood,  that  these 
affections,  however  amiable,  do  not  partake  of  the  nature 
of  religion  or  holiness.  They  belong  to  the  sentient,  and 
not  to  the  moral  part  of  man.  They  are  mere  feelings,  and 
not  voluntary  exercises.  They  operate  as  powerful  motives 
to  action,  but  are  not  action,  and  do  not,  in  themselveS| 
possess  a  moral  character.  O^nly  vicious  men,  who  pro- 
fime  the  name  of  Gtod,  and  tramnle  upon  his  authority  and 
institutions,  often  love  their  children,  and  provnle  for  them, 
as  well  as  others.  They  are  pitiful,  too,  to  objects  in  dis- 
tress, and  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  afford  relief.  The 
very  brutes  possess  these  natural  affections  in  great  strength, 
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and  often  act  under  their  influence;  but  the  brutes  are  not 
on  this  account  holy,  nor  do  they  possess  a  moral  character. 

To  have  stupified,  and  blunt^,  and  in  great  measure 
eradicated  the  amiable  natural  affections,  by  long  continued 
habits  of  sin,  does  indeed  imply  extreme  depravity.  It 
implies  that  those  who  have  done  it,  and  have  become  (as 
the  apostle  expresses  it)  "  without  natural  affection,"  are  uir 
^ne  in  wickedness.  But  to  possess  these  natural  affections 
m  high  degrees,  and  to  act  habitually  under  their  influence, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  exercise  of  holiness.  Persons 
may  act  in  this  way  from  year  to  year,  and  be  useflil  in 
their  fiimilies,  and  resnectea  in  society;  and  never  once 
think  of  God,  or  feel  under  any  particular  obligations  to  God, 
or  have  the  least  regard,  in  what  they  do,  to  his  authority 
or  glory. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  moral  depravity  has 
its  seat  in  the  voluntary  affections.  There  is  nothing  within 
us,  which  can  be  re^rded  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  in  which  we  are  not  voluntary.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  depravity  is  felt  only  in  the 
voluntary  affections.  Its  baneful  influence  extends  out  into 
every  department  of  the  mind,  impairing,  deforming  and 
corrupting  all.  The  influence  of  depravity  upon  the  under- 
standing 18  to  darken,  weaken,  confuse  and  blind  it.  The 
influence  of  depravity  upon  the  conscience  is  to  sear  and 
stupify  it,  and  unfit  it  to  perform  effectively  its  important 
functions.  The  influence  of  depravity  upon  the  sentient 
feelings  is  to  throw  them  into  confusion  and  disorder ;  to 
blunt  and  impair  those  of  the  higher  kind — ^those  which 
prompt  to  holy  action ;  and  to  strengthen  and  increase  those 
of  an  oppoate  tendency — ^those  under  the  influence  of  which 
temptation  predominates,  and  the  soul  is  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  sin. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  disordered  state  of  the  sentient 
feelings,  tfiat  external  motives  operate  so  strangely  upon  the 
mass  of  men ;  that  what  ought  to  be  the  weaker  motive  so 
often  predominates ;  and  that  considerations  which  ought 
to  have  great  weight  and  influence  produce  so  little  e^t 
The  sentient  part  of  the  man  is  so  disordered  and  deranged, 
— the  nobler  sensibilities  are  so  blunted  and  stupified,  and 
the  baser  ones  are  so  increased  and  strengtlienea — that  the 
SK>tive8  in  ikvour  of  sin,  which  are  intrinsically  weakest,  and 
which  ought  to  be  spumed  at  as  of  no  account,  awaken 
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interest)  excite  feeling,  and  ultimately  carry  away  the  will ; 
whereas  the  motives  in  favour  of  holiness,  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally strong,  and  ought  to  prevail  with  uniform  and  over- 
whelming power,  excite  little  or  no  interest,  meet  no  corres- 
pondent emotion  waking  up  in  the  soul,  and  have  no 
effective  influence  to  redeem  the  will  from  that  bondage  of 
corruption  in  which  it  is  enslaved. 

The  situation  of  sinners,  as  here  set  forth,  is  indeed  fear- 
ful and  deplorable.  They  are  endowed  with  noUe  faculties 
and  susceptibilities — every  thing  that  they  need,  in  order  to 
constitute  them  moral  agents,  and  render  them  capable  of 
knowing  Oed,  and  doing  their  duty.  And  God  justly  holds 
them  responsible  for  the  use  of  their  faculties,  and  requires 
that  they  serve  him  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers.  But 
they  have  sinned — sinned  long,  and  with  a  high  hand — ^and 
by  this  means,  the  whole  mind  has  become  impaired  and 
disordered.  The  understanding  is  darkened,  the  conscience 
is  seared,  the  noble  sensibilities  are  benumbed,  the  baser  ones 
are  strengthened,  and  the  powers  of  the  soul  all  lie  in 
disorder  and  ruins. — And  here  is  the  inability,  of  which 
sinners  complain,  to  love  God  and  do  their  duty.  Their  ina- 
bility is  altogether  moral,  and  altc^ther  criminal.  It  arises, 
not  from  a  want  of  faculties  or  powers,  but  from  the  invete- 
rate love,  and  the  long  continued  and  universal  prevalence 
of  sin,  by  which  the  habit  of  sin  has  become  confirmed,  and 
has  shed  its  blighting,  disastrous  influence  over  all  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Uie  soul. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  learn  not  oaly  the  necessUy 
for  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion, 
but  the  appropriate  sphere  of  these  operations. — The  neces- 
sity for  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to 
the  conversion  of  the  soul,  is  absolute ; — ^not  however,  as  we 
have  said,  on  account  of  any  essential  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  or  any  want  of  natural  ability  to  do  his  duty ; 
but  on  account  of  his  voluntary  sinfulness,  and  the  influ* 
ence  of  this  sinfulness  in  darkening  the  mind,  searing  the 
conscience,  and  deranging  imd  impairing,  more  or  less,  every 
part  of  the  mental  and  moral  system. 

The  first  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is,  probably,  to  pour 
light  into  the  understanding.  It  is  to  present  the  truths  and 
motives  of  the  gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  attention. 
But  we  are  not  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
mere  work  of  presenting  external  motives.    Some,  we  know, 
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very  low  and  inadequate  ideas  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  « 

From  the  understanding,  the  Spirit  passes  into  the  senti- 
ent oiind,  wakes  up  the  benumbed  sensibilities,  and  corrects 
the  disorders  which  sin  has  occasioned  there.  Under  Uiese 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  sinner  b^ns  to  fed—i&A  the 
force  of  moral  obligation — ^feel  the  urgent  claims  of  duty — 
feel  remorse,  distress,  and  alarm  in  view  of  his  sins.  The 
world,  for  the  time,  loses  its  power  with  him ;  temptation  is 
disarmed  of  its  wonted  influence ;  while  the  truths  and 
motives  of  the  gospel  come  down  upon  the  soul  with  prodi- 
gious weight. 

From  the  sentient  part  of  the  man,  the  Spirit  soon  passes, 
unless  he  is  resisted  and  grieved  away,  to  the  voluntary  part 
The  external  motives  of  the  gospel,  combining  with  the 
awakened  sensibilities  within,  predominate  over  all  opposing 
influences ;  the  will  is  bowed  ;  the  heart  is  humblcKi ;  and 
the  work  of  sanctification  is  commenced. 

An  important  part  of  what  is  usually  called  the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit,  and  a  part  which  we  think  has  been  too  much 
overlooked,  is  confined  to  the  sentient  region  of  tfie  soul. 
Here,  an  important  preparatory  work  is  to  be  done.  Previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  Spirit's  striving,  every  thing 
is  in  confusion  here.  Temptations  to  sin  stnke  the  mind 
powerfully,  awaken  interest,  and  carry  away  the  captive 
wtML  I  whue  the  exciting  truths  and  motives  of  the  gospel 
are  presented  and  urged  in  vain. 

Tet,  in  all  these  operations  of  the  Spirit,  no  law  of  the 
mind  is  suspended,  and  the  free  and  r^ular  exercise  of  no 
fitcult^  is  restrained.  The  subject  of  them  feels  that  he  has 
expenenced  a  great  change,  a  glorious  change;  and  he 
devoutly  ascrib^  it  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  theHoly  Spirit 
Still,  he  has  been  conscious  of  no  constraint  put  upon  any 
of  his  &culties.  He  knows  that,  from  first  to  last,  he  has 
had  the  free  exercise  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings;  that  he 
has  acted  under  the  influence  of  motives,  and  acted  freely. 

The  views  which  have  been  taken  of  this  subject  enable 
us  to  detect  an  ambiguity  in  certain  termsj  which,  in  vari- 
ous wanrs,  is  having  an  unhappy  influence.  There  is  a 
class  ol  terms  which  are  used  to  express  both  the  sentient 
feelings,  and  the  voluntary  exercises ;  and  on  this  account, 
these  entirely  different  classes  of  affections  are  sometimes 
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mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  the  term  desire^ 
which,  for  the  most  part,  expresses  moral  affections,  is  in 
some  instances  used  to  sifraify  feelings  which  are  sentient 
and  instinctive.  And  the  word  love,  which  (in  religion)  is 
commonly  used  to  express  a  moral  exercise,  sometimes 
denotes  a  mere  natural  feeling  or  affection.  And  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  word  heart.  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  sentient  feelings,  and  some- 
times moral  exercises;  and  from  a  want  of  discrimination  in 
regard  to  the  different  senses  of  the  word,  has  arisen  much 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the  power  of  sinners  to  make 
themselves  new  hearts. 

But  there  is  no  word  in  our  religious  vocabulary  which 
requires  discrimination  in  regard  to  its  use,  more  than  the 
very  common  word  feeling.*  This  word  properly  relates 
to  the  sentient  part  of  man ;  and  yet,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  reference  to  his  moral 
part  Thus  we  hear  about  holy  feelings,  and  sinful  feel- 
mgs;  and  religion,  it  is  said,  should  be  a  matter  of  feeling, 
aiKl  not  a  mere  outside  profession. 

From  a  want  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  persons  often  mistake  their  own  characters. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  more  religion  than  they 
think  they  have;  and  in  others,  they  have  less. — There 
are  some  excellent  Christians,  who  are  subject  to  sud- 
den and  painful  changes  of  feeling.  They  get  into  the 
dark,  as  the  saying  is;  nothing  goes  right  with  them ;  they 
find  themselves  exceedingly  unhappy;  and  they  think,  for 
the  time,  that  they  have  no  religion.  We  have  known  some 
Christians,  who  had  periodicsu  returns  of  such  distressing 
seasons.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  known 
some,  to  whom  a  strong  dish  of  tea,  or  a  potion  of  anodyne, 
would  bring  almost  instantaneous  relief.  Now  it  may  be 
true  of  Chnstians,  in  such  seasons  of  distress,  and  doubt, 
and  fear,  that  they  have  more  religion  than  they  think  they 
have.  The  difficulty  may  be  primarily  in  their  sensibilities, 
or  perhaps  in  their  nerves,  and  not  in  their  moral  exercises. 
They  may  have  as  strict  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  God  and 

*  It  might  be  well  to  inquire  how  this  word  has  come  into  00  common  nso 
among  Chnstians  of  the  present  day.  They  certainly  did  not  borrow  it  from  the 
Bible.  We  never  hear  David,  or  Paul,  or  John,  or  any  other  of  the  inapind 
writers,  talking  about  their/MJtn^t.  Yet  a  Christian  now,  who  should  inmate 
then  in  this  nspact,  would  be  lifuded  in  some  oircUa,  with  much  saspicbn. 
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bis  lav,  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  at  such 
times  as  ever;  and  their  troubles  may  be  primarily  and 
chiefly  sentient. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  persons,  and  there  have 
been  thousands,  whose  sentient  feelings  mislead  them  in  the 
opposite  direction.  They  are  strongly  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  are  full  of  something  which  they  call  li^ht 
and  joy ;  and  have  no  doubt,  for  the  time,  that  their  sins 
are  forgiven,  and  that  they  are  tlie  favourites  of  heaven.  But 
the  event  soon  proves,  that  their  good  feelings,  and  their 
religion,  were  all  sentient.  It  did  not  reach  the  moral  affec- 
tions, in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  a  thorough  change  in 
them.  The  rash  of  excited  feeling  quickly  subsides,  and 
the  character  becomes  ordinarily  worse  than  before. 

In  opposing  a  mere  outside  reli^on — ^a  religion  of  mo- 
rality or  of  mere  forms — evangelical  Christians  have  been 
accustomed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  feelings.  And  this  is 
well,  if  they  will  but  discriminate,  and  use  the  word  feeling 
in  a  safe  sense.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
moral  feelings — ^the  voluntary  exercises ;  for  in  holy  exer- 
cises of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  religion  essentially  consists. 
But  too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  those  sorrows,  and  joys, 
and  griefi,  and  sympathies,  which  are  merely  sentient. 
There  is  no  religion  in  feelings  of  this  kind,  more  than  in 
the  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst.  Such  feelings  may  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  religious  exercises,  either  as  prere- 
quisite motives  or  as  consequent  emotions;  but  in  them- 
selves, they  possess  no  moral  or  religious  character. 

From  not  discriminating  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds 
of  feelings,  persons  often  misjudge  respecting  the  proper 
evidences  of  piety. — ^Here,  we  will  suppose,  is  a  person  of 
strong  and  excitable  passions,  wliose  religion  is  characteri- 
zed by  seasons  of  deep  feeling.  He  oflen  weeps  at  meetin;^, 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  is  transported,  at  times,  with 
the  ardoar  and  intensity  of  his  religious  affections.  He  can 
tell  of  elevations  and  depressions,  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
beyond  those  of  his  brethren  generally.  Still  his  character 
is  not  remarkably  consistent  or  uniform.  He  is  fitful  and 
unsteady  in  his  feelings  and  conduct ;  to-day  up,  to-morrow 
down ;  to-day  intensely  engaged  in  religion,  and  to-morrow 
as  much'engaged  in  something  else.  Now  this  man  may 
think  himself  an  eminent  Christian,  and  may  be  thought  so 
by  others ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say 
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that  he  is  not  a  Christian.  But  yre  do  say  that  .there  is  much 
in  his  character,  on  which  both  himself  and  others  may  lay 
considerable  stress,  on  which  no  dependence  can  safely  be 
placed.  There  is  much  in  his  supposed  religious  character 
which  is  merely  sentient,  and  in  which  there  is  no  more 
religion,  than  in  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  or  in 
the  tears  which  are  shed  at  a  funeral. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  wishing  to 
discourage  feeling  in  religion.  We  ought  to  feel.  It  is 
desirable  we  should  feel.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sentient 
feelings  should  be  excited  and  engaged.  Why  should  they 
be  engaged  on  every  other  subject  in  which  we  are  inte- 
rested, and  be  dull  and  stupid  here  ?  But  it  is  important 
that  our  religion  should  go  deeper,  and  that  tlie  evidence 
of  it  should  be  laid  deeper,  than  the  mere  sentient  feelings. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  discriminate  in  regard  to  me 
nature  of  our  feelings,  and  ever  remember,  that  we  have 
no  more  of  religion,  and  no  less,  than  we  have  of  voluntary^ 
cheerfui  devotalness  to  God,  and  a  willingness  to  obey  his 
commands.  A  man  may  have  ever  so  much  mere  feeling ; 
he  may  weep  his  eyes  out  in  ^ief,  or  rise  to  ecstacy  m 
moments  of  joy;  and  still,  if  he  is  not  voluntarily  and  per- 
severingly  devoted  to  God  and  his  service,  he  cannot  have 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Or  a  man  may 
have  very  little  mere  sentient  feeling — so  little  as  to  think 
that  he  has  none  at  all,  and  on  diis  account  may  reject  all 
hope  that  he  is  a  child  of  God ;  and  still,  if  he  is  voluntarily 
and  perseveringly  devoted  to  God  and  his  service ;  if  he 
loves  the  cause  of  God,  and  seeks  its  advancement,  and 
prefers  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  above  his  chief  joy ;  what 
better  evidence  can  such  a  person  desire,  that  he  is  in  tlie 
number  of  those  who  shall  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  God's  holy 
kin^om  forever. — ^Wbat  we  wish,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  noC 
to  discourage  feeling  in  religion— even  sentient  feeling,  if  it 
is  properly  regulat^ ;  but  we  wish  to  insist  on  something 
better.  There  must  be  a  voluntary  devotedness  to  God ; 
there  must  be  principle — solid,  enduring,  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and  this  may  be  expected  to  abide,  when  the  hay, 
wood,  and  stubble  of  a  merely  sentient  and  fitfiil  religion 
are  all  consumed. 

From  a  want  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  different 
kinds  of  feelings,  impenitent  sinners  are  often  involved  in 
needless  difficulty  and  trouble.— We  fiequently  see  personSi 
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who  believe  in  the  reality  of  experimental  reli^n,  and  are 
sensible  of  its  importance,  and  know  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  them,  living  year  after  year  in  the  ne^ect  of  it, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  they  do  not,  and  cannot  feeL    At 
least,  they  do  not  feel  so  deeply  as  they  think  desirable  and 
necessary.    Their  minds,  they  think,  must  be  more  strongly 
excited ;  they  must  be  exercised  with  deeper  sorrow  and 
anguish;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  desiring  and 
longing  for  spiritual  distress.    They  would  give  any  thing 
they  possess,  if  they  could  only  be  wrought  up  to  that  pitch 
of  distress  and  anguish  which  they  think  their  case  requires. 
To  persons  such  as  these  we  would  say,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  impossible  for  you,  in  this  state  of  mind,  ever  to 
feel   the   distress  you  desire.    How  can  you?    For  the 
moment  3rou  be^n  to  feel  distress,  your  desire  begins  to  be 
gratified,  and  this  gives  you  joy ;  and  how  can  joy  and  dis- 
tress exist  in  the  same  mind,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject, 
and  at  the  same  instant  ? — ^But  suppose  you  could  feel  all 
the  distress  that  you  desire ;  you  would  be  not  at  all  the 
better  for  it    There  is  no  virtue  or  hoUness  in  distress. 
And  you  would  have  no  more  natural  ability,  or  higher 
obligations,  to  submit  to  God,  than  you  have  now.    To  be 
sure,  it  might  be  more  likely,  in  that  case,  i.  e.  if  your  distress 
arose  from  proper  considerations,  that  you  would  submit  to 
God ;  for.  the  motives  in  favour  of  submission  would  be 
more  poweriiil.    The  motives  from  without  would  be  aided 
and  seconded  by  powerfiil  motives  from  within.    But  you 
have  motives  enough  now  to  lay  you  under  entire  obliga- 
ti<m.    Tou  have  motives  enough  now,  if  duly  considered, 
and  suffered  to  have  their  proper  weight,  to  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  will  on  the  side  of  holiness.    If  you  doubt 
ibis,  then  just  look  about  you,  and  think  over  again  the 
various  and  urgent  motives  of  the  gospel ; — motives  drawn 
from  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ; — from  the  justice  of  God,  and 
his  mercy — ^his  love,  and  his  wrath :  and  tell  me,  if  here  are 
not  motives  enough  to  lead  you,  and  bind  you,  to  an  imme- 
diate and  unconaitional  submission.    Now,  it  is  incumbent 
on  you  to  consider  these  motives — to  weigh  them — ^and 
yield  to  them.    And  if  your  reluctant  heart  shrinks  back 
from  a  consideration  of  them,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  call 
them  up,  and  press  them  home  upon  it,  aj^in  and  arain. 
And  if  you  cannot  feel  as  much  as  you  desire,  then  svbmU 
mUunU  feding.    At  any  rate,  submit  to  God,  and  put  an 
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end  to  yoar  protracted  and  wicked  controyersy  with  him. 
And  if  you  cannot  have,  at  present,  a  religion  of  strong  feel* 
ing,  have  that  which,  in  itself  is  better — a  reUgion  of  holy, 
aettled  principle, — a  reli^on  of  voluntary  devotedness  to 
God,  and  of  cheerful  obedience  to  his  known  commands. 

The  submission  of  the  heart  to  Crod  is  the  immediate 
duty  of  every  sinner ;  and  when  the  submission  is  made,  it 
should  be  the  business  of  after  life,  to  repair  the  wastes  and 
the  mischief  which  sin  had  occasioned,  and  restore  harmony 
to  the  disordered  soul.  It  should  be  the  business  of  life,  to 
enlighten  and  improve  those  understandings  which  had 
been  darkened  and  perverted  by  abuse  and  neglect;  to 
repress  those  appetites  and  passions  which  had  become 
strong  by  indulgence;  and  to  revive  and  cultivate  those 
nobler  sensibilities  which  had  been  stifled  under  the  crud 
dominion  of  sin.  The  feeling  of  moral  obligations  should 
be  cultivated,  till  it  becomes  so  strong,  that  it  cannot  be 
resisted  and  set  at  nought  with  impunity.  Our  feeling  of 
sympathy  should  be  cultivated,  till  we  find  it  easy  to  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
The  nobler  feelings  of  the  soul  should  all  be  cultivated,  till 
every  external  motive  to  duty  shall  find  a  chord  of  sympathy 
within ;  and  then  the  way  of  life  will  be  a  way  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  will  be  peace. 

At  present,  we  cannot  pursue  this  interesting  subject 
ferther ;  and  with  a  few  words  relative  to  the  author,  whose 
classification  of  the  mental  powers  has  led  us  into  the  fore- 
^ing  train  of  remark,  we  must  conclude.  Without  afiSrm- 
ing  that  we  agree  with  Prof.  Upham  in  every  minute  point 
of  speculation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work 
is  one  of  great  value  to  the  literary  and  religious  community. 
It  indicates  throughout,  not  only  deep  and  varied  research, 
but  profound  and  laborious  thought^  and  is  a  fiiU,  lucid, 
and  able  discussion  of  an  involved  and  embarrassing  subject. 
The  style,  though  generally  diffiise,  is  always  perspicuous, 
and  often  elegant;  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  add  much 
to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  ablest  metaphysicians  of  our  country. 
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Art.  I.    Authenticity  op  the  Pentateuch. 

By  Rer.  C.  E.  Stowi,  ProfeMor  of  Bib.  Lit.,  Lane  Seminuryt  Ciadnnati 

All  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
sacred  books  b^n  with  the  five  usually  ascribed  to  Moses. 
The  old  Hebrew  name  was  n^in  "wn^n  rmrsn  (i.  e.  cKmish- 
shah  chumshae  thorah),  the  five-fifths  of  the  law;  or 
abbreyiated  ti'^oa^n  rroan  (i.  e.  cKmishshah  chummashim)^ 
the  five-fifths.    Each  book  by  itself  was  called  mm  {chum- 

fnash\  a  fifth.  To  this  the  Greek  appellation  corresponds, 
namely  myrcmMc  {pentcUetichas)^  the  fivefold  volume,  from 
wtwTtfive  and  rtmtoi  an  implement  or  volume* 

The  more  common  Hebrew  name  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
rrnim  {hattorah),  the  law ;  so  called  because  the  books  con- 
tain the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  separate  books  was  the  first  word 
or  words  in  each.    Thus  the  first  book  was  called  n^m'^a 

iVraeshUh\  in  the  beginning,  from  its  first  word ;  the 
second,  nine  n|tti  {tfaeleh  sh^moth),  and  these  the  names, 

firom  its  first  two  words ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  names  in  our  English  Bible  are  derived  fi*om  the 
Greek  translation  called  the  Septuagint,  and  were  chosen  by 
the  Greek  translators  or  editors  as  significant  of  the  subjects 
or  contents  of  the  several  books.  Thus  the  first  was  called 
Genesis,  because  it  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  or  ge- 
nesis of  the  world ;  the  second  Was  called  Exodus,  because 
it  contains  a  history  of  the  going  out  or  exode  of  the  Israel* 
ites  fi-om  Egypt ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

In  investigating  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  these 

*  noMuniQiller't  Prolefomena  to  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testamanti  Vol.  I 
P.L2. 
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books,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  my  readers  know  and 
acknowledge  the  following  &cts : 

1.  That  the  books,  composing  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Testament,  originated  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
were  a  part  of  their  literature.  This  fact  is  as  obvious  and 
as  well  ascertained,  as  any  historical  fact  can  be. 

2.  That  these  books  were  written  at  successive  and  dis- 
tant periods  of  time,  and  were  generally  known,  at  least  to 
the  literary  part  of  the  nation,  from  their  first  publication. 
A  simple  inspection  of  the  books,  particularly  in  the  on- 
ginal  langua^,  will  make  this  &ct  as  plain  in  reference  to 
them,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  any  series  of  English  writers 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  to  the  present  time. 

3.  That  the  leading  historical  circumstances  ^illuded  to  in 
these  books,  such  as  the  removal  from  Egypt,  the  establish- 
ment in  Canaan,  the  institution  of  monarchy,  &;c.  are  mat- 
ters of  &ct.  This  is  sustained  by  all  historical  testimony  ] 
and,  besides,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  the  two  preceding  postulates. 

One  other  preliminary  remark  is  necessary  to  the  subse- 
quent argument. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  jmrticularly  the  first 
five,  are  alleged  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  other 
writings  extant ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  validity 
of  this  claim  must  be  ascertained  or  impugned  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  books  themselves,  and  not  from  contemporary 
sources ;  for,  by  the  very  statement,  there  are  none.  If  a 
man  were  to  affirm  that  he  had  spent  twenty  years  entirely 
alone  on  a  desolate  island,  you  would  judge  what  credit 
might  be  due  to  his  story  by  a  careful  observation  of  Iiis  lan- 
ffuage  and  character,  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of 
nis  narrative,  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  other  facts 
known  to  you  from  other  sources,  and  other  circumstantial 
evidence  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  you  would  not  require  him 
to  bring  witnesses  to  testify  directly  to  the  fact  asserted,  that 
he  had  spent  twenty  years  there  entirely  alone,  because  they 
had  been  with  him  all  the  time,  and  had  seen  him. 

Some  infidel  writers  demand  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  fully  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  case  as  this 
would  be ;  and  it  is  on  such  groundless  assumptions  that  the 
chief  strength  of  their  reasoning  depends.  Prom  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  stand  or  M  principally  by  internal  evidence^  by  evi- 
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dence  drawn  from  the  books  themselves;  and  this,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  place  them  above 
the  reach  of  suspicion. 

The  question  then  recurs,  who  was  the  writer  of  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Universal  tradition  ascribes  them  to  Moses,  the  fi;reat 
lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  This  is  the  undivided  and 
uncontradicted^  testimony  of  Jews  and  Christians,  orthodox 
and  heretics,  orientals  and  occidentals,  Persians  and  Arabi- 
ans, Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  first  seriously  called  in 
question  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  England,  about  A.  D.  1660, 
at  least  three  thousand  years  after  the  first  publication  of 
the  books. 

We  would  observe,  however,  that  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  the  small  sect  erf*  the  Nazarenes  rejected  these 
books,  not  on  any  critical  grounds,  not  that  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  prove  them  spurious ;  but  merely  because  they 
disliked  some  of  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
them.  It  was  to  their  religious  authority,  rather  than  to 
their  genuineness,  that  the  Nazarenes  objected. 

We  inquire,  then,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  books  them- 
selves, which  contradicts,  or  throws  suspicion  over,  this 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity?  What  is  the  ctrcum- 
stantial  evidence  in  this  case? 

The  whole  character  and  structure  of  the  books,  all  the 
circumstantial  evidence,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  testiftiony 
of  antiquity,  that  Moses  was  the  writer. 

1.  These  books  were  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew. 
The  national  language  and  peculiarities,  and  especially  the 
strong  national  feeling  everywhere  manifested  in  these  books, 
make  this  too  obvious  to  be  denied ;  and  indeed  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted. 

2.  They  were  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  every  thin^  relating  to  ancient  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  with  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  these 
countries,  with  their  civil  history,  with  the  customs,  modes 
of  dress,  and  domestic  manners  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
who  was  also  familiar  with  the  religion  and  science  of  an- 
cient Egypt.  Even  a  slight  perusal  of  the  books  will  satisfy 
any  one  who  is  competent  to  judge,  that  this  is  the  fiict 

Now,  with  this  statement  compare  the  life  of  Moses  as 

£' ven  in  Exodus  iL  iii.    Moses  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  lived 
ere  forty  years.    He  then  went  to  Arabia,  thsre  married, 
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and  lived  forty  years  in  that  country.  He,  therefore,  had 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relative  to  the  natural  and  civil  condition  of 
those  two  countries. 

But  how  could  Moses  become  fistmiliar  with  the  religion 
and  science  of  ancient  Egypt?  Egyptian  science  was 
jealously  guarded  by  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  kept  a 
profound  secret,  even  from  native  E^^^tians  of  the  lower 
orders,  much  more  from  slaves  so  oppressed  and  despised  as 
the  Hebrews  were.  The  sacerdotal  order  was  the  highest 
rank  of  nobility  in  the  nation  ;  to  it  the  king  himself  always 
belonged ;  and  in  order  to  learn  any  thing  of  the  secrets  of 
Egyptian  wisdom,  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  terms  of  per- 
sonal fisimiliarity  with  this  proud  and  jealous  class  of  no- 
bles.* How  could  an  enslaved  Hebrew  attain  such  an  ele- 
vation? We  know  how  this  happened  in  regard  to  Moses. 
Exposed  in  early  infancy,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
cruel  decree  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  adopted  as  her  son,  he 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Mo- 
ses is* the  only  Hebrew  known,  who  ever  possessed  this 
advantage;  and  if  no  other  Hebrew  ever  possessed  this 
advantage,  no  other  one  could  have  written  the  Pentateuch. 
3.  The  exact  correspondence  of  narrative  and  institu- 
tions, shows  that  these  books  were  written  by  the  author  of 
the  institutions.  The  institutions  are  not  given  continu- 
ously, fully,  and  in  statute  form.  They  are  interspersed 
with  the  narrative,  and  inserted  just  as  the  exigencies  arose 
which  demanded  them.  Often  they  are  at  first  but  slightly 
sketched,  and  when  afterwards  they  were  misunderstood, 
ihey  are  r^)eated  in  more  definite  language  and  with  full 
explanations.  For  example  of  the  repetition  and  revisicm  of 
laws  compare 

Exod.  xxi.  2—7  with  Deut.  xv.  12—17. 

Num.  iv.  24—33  with  Num.  vii.  1—9. 

Num.  iv.  3  with  Num.  viii.  24. 

Lev.  xvii.  3,  4  with  Deut  xii.  6, 6 — 21. 

Exod.  xxii.  26  with  Deut  xxiv.  6, 10 — 16. 

Exod.  xxii.  16, 17  with  Deut  xxiL  29. 
None  but  the  lawgiver  himself,  who  wrote  firom  day  to 
day,  as  his  laws  be<^me  necessary,  and  revised  them  when- 

•  Comptn  Hcrodotat,  Book  fi.  e.  1 100;  ill,  164k  lG8i  uid  Jalm'i  HdNwr 
Cmibmi^iI^  tniHktfld  by  C.  B.  Stotrab  Andavir,  UM^  p.  M. 
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ever  circainstances  ealled  for  a  revision,  and  recorded  in 
the  same  book  the  exigencies  that  gave  occasion  to  their 
enactment  and  revision,  would  have  written  in  this  manner. 

4.  The  interrupted  and  broken  manner  in  which  the 
narratives  and  institutions  are  recorded,  point  to  Moses  as 
the  author.  Burdened  with  care,  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness, beset  with  dangers  at  the  same  time  from  his  own  peo- 
ple and  from  their  enemies,  guiding  a  numerous  nation  de- 
based by  slavery  through  a  trackless  and  barren  wilderness, 
and  preparing  them  for  freedom  and  for  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation,  he  could  write  only  by  snatches,  and  with 
a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  No  author  by  profession  would 
ever  write  fiction  or  true  history  in  a  style  like  this :  much 
less  would  a  religious  impostor  clothe  his  composition  in 
such  a  garb.  All  pretended  revelations,  from  the  Koran 
down  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  are  of  a  nx>re  continuous 
and  uniform  structure. 

6.  The  di£krence  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  other 
books  corresponds  with  the  &ct  that  Moses  was  the  writer. 
Deuteronomy,  unlike  the  other  books,  is  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous, oratorical,  and  parental  style.  The  patriarch  speaks 
in  the  tones  of  authority  and  rebuke,  just  as  we  should  sup- 
pose Moses  might  talk  in  his  old  age,  after  his  journeyings 
and  his  perils  were  over,  the  responsibilities  of  government 
committed  to  other  hands,  and  he  was  at  leisure  to  speak  out 
his  whole  heart  to  a  nation  which  had  grown  up  from  child- 
hood under  his  more  than  paternal  care,  and  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  constant  solicitude  and  most  intense 
exertions  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

6.  The  extreme  brevity  aild  simplicity  of  the  early  parts 
of  the  narrative,  and  its  gradual  accumulation  till  the  time  of 
Bloees,  when  it  at  once  assumes  a  settled  historical  form, 
corresponds  with  the  fiict  that  Moses  was  the  author. 

7.  The  agreement  of  the  books  with  each  other,  and  the 
unity  of  design  and  the  mode  of  execution  manifest  through 
the  whole,  mvoors  the  supposition  of  the  authorship  of 
Jaoses. 

In  short,  so  far  as  the  books  themselves  are  concerned, 
all  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  antiquity,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all 
against  it 

Bat  there  is  also  direct  testimony  that  these  books  were 
written  by  Moiss. 
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B7  this  testimony,  ivro  points  are  to  be  proved,  namely, 

1.  That  the  Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  had 
books  which  were  written  by  Moses ;  and 

2.  That  those  were  the  same  books  which  we  now  pos* 


Before  entering  on  the  examination  of  this  proof,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  re-examine  the  three  postulates  before 
stated  and  conceded. 

1.  The  first  direct  testimony  on  the  two  points  above 
stated,  is  the  declaration  of  the  books  themselves. 

In  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 13, 24—26,  there  is  an  express  injunc- 
tion that  the  whole  Mosaic  code  should  be  read  to  all  the  peo- 
ple assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  every 
seventh  year.  If  Moses  wrote  this  precept^  then  the  Mosaic 
books  were  generally  read  every  seven  years  to  the  assem- 
bled Hebrew  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Moses  till 
the  termination  of  their  national  existence ;  for  we  know 
that  the  Hebrews  generally  were  punctilious  observers  of 
the  Mosaic  laws,  particularly  of  those  which  have  reference 
to  feasts  and  ceremonies.  On  this  supposition,  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  deception  or  corruption. 

If  Moses  did  not  write  this  precept,  then  there  was  a  time 
subsequent  to  his  death  when  it  was  first  introduced.  On 
this  supposition,  the  introducer  of  it  would  have  imposed 
upon  himself  the  task  of  persuading  all  the  adult  citizens  of 
his  nation,  that  they  had  heard  the  law  of  Moses  publicly 
read  every  seven  years,  when  they  had  never  heard  any 
ftueh  thing ;  or  that  they  had  been  wilfully  guilty  in  neglect- 
ing one  of  the  most  explicit  statutes  of  their  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical code.  Would  such  deception  have  been  possible  ? 
Would  not  such  a  charge  have  excited  to  immediate  investi- 
gation, and  investigation  have  led  to  immediate  detection? 
Would  any  impostor  needlessly  interpose  so  insurmountable 
an  obstacle  to  his  own  success? 

To  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  such  an  imposition, 
take  an  analogoiis  example.  A  century  or  two  hence,  some 
patriotic  citizens  of  this  country  may  think  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  have  the  United  States'  constitution  publicly  read 
to  the  assembled  people  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  union,  once  in  every  seven  years.  To  effect  so  desi- 
rable a  purpose,  they  pretend  that  this  was  a  law  passed 
when  the  constitution  was  first  adopted,  and  not  only  passed 
but  observed,  and  that  thousands  of  people  then  living  had 
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actually  heard  the  constitution  thus  publicly  read ;  or  that 
the  nation,  for  a  long  time,  had  lived  in  open  violation  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  What  success  would 
be  likely  to  attend  a  measure  of  this  kind  ? 

Is  it  objected  that  there  were  periods  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory when  the  Mosaic  law  was  neglected  ?  I  answer,  never 
for  so  long  a  time,  that  there  were  not  thousands  of  Hebrew 
citizens  living,  who  could  remember  when  it  was  strictly 
observed.  Never  so  universally,  that  there  were  not  hun- 
dreds who  carefully  perused  the  Mosaic  law  in  private,  and 
scrupulously  conformed  their  lives  to  it.  Even  during  the 
worst  times  of  Israelitish  idolatry,  Jehovah  declared  that  he 
had  reserved  to  himself  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed 
to  Baal  (1  Kings  xix.  18) ;  and  during  the  long  period  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Mosaic  books  and  the  writings 
of  the  subsequent  prophets,  were  to  many  pious  Hebrews 
the  chief  solace  of  their  afOiictions  (Dan.  ix.  2,  13).  Conse- 
quently, there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  death  of  Mo- 
ses, when  this  precept  could  have  been  introduced.  And  if 
this  precept  were  introduced  by  Moses  himself,  then  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  his  laws  could  have  been  essen- 
tially corrupted  or  changed ;  for  since  the  Hebrews  have 
lost  their  national  independence,  the  law  of  Moses  has  been 
read  by  them  in  its  original  language,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  every  seventh  day  instead  of  every  seventh  year. 
What  possibility  of  practising  such  an  imposition  upon  them 
has  ever  existed? 

Not  only  have  we  direct  testimony,  that  the  precepts  and 
laws  were  recorded  by  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7 ;  xxxiv.  27) ; 
but  the  historical  narratives  also  were  committed  to  writing 
in  the  same  book  and  by  the  same  hand  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 

**©?»  bassapher^  in  the  book  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  1, 2).  The  his- 
tory, therefore,  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  the  statutes ; 
and  both  always  have  been  included,  and  are  to  the  present 
day  included,  under  the  general  name  oithe  law,  and  (he  book 
iifthe  law.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  full  of  appeals  to 
this  law,  and  the  book  of  this  law  (xvii.  18,  19) ;  and  in 
connexions  where  the  reference  is  plainly  to  historical  facts, 
and  not  to  mere  precepts  (xxviii.  61,  compared  with  vs.  59, 
60 ;  xxix.  19—27).  Thus  fer  we  have  direct  testimony  from 
the  books  themselves.    . 

2.  The  second  class  of  direct  testimony  is  that  of  the 
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subsequent  historical  books.  These  continually  refer  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  as  well  known  and  familiar  to  the  whole 
nation,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  history.  (See  Josh.  i.  7,  8  ;  xxiii. 
6.  Compare  Josh.  xxiv.  26  with  viii.  32,  34.  See  also 
1  Kings  ii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14.) 

To  prove  that  these  references  are  made  to  the  very 
same  books  of  Moses  which  we  now  possess,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passa- 
wss  in  the  historical  books  with  the  passages  alluded  to  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Thus,  compare  2  Kings  xiv.  6  with  Deut. 
xxiv.  16.  2  Kings  xxiii.  2 — 25  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1 — 19 
with  Lev.  xxvi.  3—45,  and  Deut.  xxvii.  11 — ^xxviii.  68.  In 
this  instance,  the  different  precepts  mentioned  in  the  histo- 
rical books  as  particularly  observed  by  king  Josiah,  are 
scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  Mosaic  books,  and 
very  extensively  cover  the  ground  in  question. 

Again,  compare  Ezra  iii.  2—6  with  Lev.  vi.  vii.  Ezra 
vi.  18  with  Num.  iii.  6 — 45 ;  viii.  11,  14.  Compare  Neh.  i. 
7—9  with  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ;  and  Deut.  iv.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  64 ; 
XXX.  3 — 6. 

Thus  every  allusion  in  the  historical  books  has  its  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Mosaic  books ;  and  there  is  no 
discrepancy  in  this  unbroken  series  of  incidental  and  unsus- 
pected testimony,  continued  through  a  period  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  The  books  of  Mases  were  completed 
about  the  year  1451  B.  C,  and  Nehemiah,  the  last  historical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  not  written  till  about  the 
year  430  B.  C.  It  is  important  to  notice,  also,  that  the 
series  commences  with  Joshua,  inunediately  after  the  death 
of  Moses. 

3.  The  series  of  prophetical  books  afford  testimony,  both 
as  to  the  existence  and  identity  of  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
equally  strong  with  that  deduced  from  the  historical  books. 
To  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  let  us  take  &  few  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  in  the  order  of  time,  and  compare  their 
allusions  to  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now 
have  it 

Joel  lived  about  660  years  after  Moses. 

Compare  Joel  i.  9, 13  with  Lev.  ii.  vi.  14 ;  Num.  xv.  4, 
6,  7;  xxviii.  7,  14;  Deut  xii.  6,7;  xvi.  10,11. 

Amos  lived  about  660  yean  after  Moses. 
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Compare  Amos  ii.  9  with  Nutn.  xxi.  21, 24 ;  iv.  4  with 
Nam.  xxviii.  3,  4;  iv.  10  with  Exod.  vii — ^xi ;  iv.  11  with 
Gen.  zix.  24,  25 ;  ix  13  with  Lev.  xxvi.  6. 

Hosea  about  670  years  after  Moses. 

Compare  Hosea  ix.  10  with  Num.  xxv.  3 ;  xi.  8  with 
Gen.  xix.  24,  25 ;  xii.  4,  6  with  Gen.  xxxii.  24,  25 ;  xii.  12 
with  Gen.  xxviii.  5  ;  xxix.  20. 

Isaiah  about  690  years  after  Moses. 

Compare  Isaiah  i.  9 — 14  with  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  with  vari- 
ous precepts  ;  xii.  2  with  Exod.  xv.  2 ;  li.  2  with  Qen.  xii. 
2.   xvii.  2 ;  iiv.  9  with  Gen.  viii.  21,  22. 

Micah  about  700  years  after  Moses. 

Compare  Micah  vi.  5  with  Num.  xxii — xxv ;  vi.  6  with 
Lev.  ix.  2,  3  ;  vi.  15  with  Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  33. 

We  might  go  on  with  the  sauoe  process  of  proof  through 
the  remainder  of  the  prophets,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
New  Testament  Indeed,  so  constant  is  the  reference  and 
so  exact  the  coincidence,  that  if  the  Mosaic  books  were  to 
be  entirely  destroyed,  the  sense  of  them  might  be  gathered, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  so  great  is  the  diversity  of  style  and  manner  in  these 
subsequent  books,  as  to  prove  conclusively,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  a  succession  of  different  men,  in  dis- 
tant ages,  of  different  habits,  and  in  circumstances  altc^ther 
divej^se. 

Thus  in  fiivour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  books, 
we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  with  nothing 
in  the  books  themselves  to  discredit  it,  and  every  thing  to 
confirm  it. 

We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  books  themselves, 
confirmed  by  the  whole  series  of  national  writers  through  a 
period  (including  the  New  Testament)  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred years. 

We  have  observed,  also,  the  impossibility  of  imposition, 
interwoven  as  these  books  always  have  been  with  the  civil  his- 
tory, the  political  institutions,  the  literature,  and  the  religion 
of  a  proud  and  once  powerful  nation ;  who  alone  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  ages,  and  still  exist,  a  living  miracle  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  they  despise  and 
hate,  suffering  the  full  weight  of  the  penalty  denounced  in 
their  own  sacred  books  against  their  own  obstinate  unbelief, 
and  careftiUy  preserving,  as^  their  pride  and  their  treasure,  the 
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volume  which  pronounces  the  awful  sentence  of  their  own 
condemnation.    (See  Deut.  xxviii.  16 — 68.) 

Pa^n  testimony,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  confirms  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Mosaic  books.  We  have  all  the  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  and  tenfold  more  than 
that  which  satisfies  us  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Homer 
or  Herodotus ;  and  even  more  than  we  have  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  most  distinguished  writings  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, such  as  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

The  hypotheses  of  those  who  reject  the  authorship  of 
Moses,  are  all  conjectural,  and  very  little  is  attempted  to- 
wards establishing  them,  in  the  way  of  argument.  The 
whole  force  of  argument  is  expended  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
prove the  authorship  of  Moses ;  and  then  liberty  is  fteely 
taken  to  substitute  any  wild  fancy,  that  may  happen  to 
strike,  in  place  of  the  common  opinion.  The  arguments 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  section ;  here  I  shalf  merely 
give  a  statement  of  the  several  hypotheses,  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  according  to  the  digest  of  professor  Rossen- 
mueller,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Schoha  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Vol.  i.  p.  17 — ^29,  third  edition,  Leipsic,  1821). 

1.  1650,  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  English  meta- 
ph3rsician  and  deist,  in  his  work  entitled  <  Leviathan,'  ha- 
zarded the  conjecture,  that  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible 
were  called  the  books  of  Moses,  not  because  he  wrote  them, 
but  because  they  relate  to  transactions  in  which  he  was 
the  principal  mover.  He  concedes,  however,  that  Moses 
might  have  written  those  particular  passages  which  are  said 
in  the  books  themselves  to  have  been  written  by  him  (for 
example,  Exod.  xvii.  8 — 14 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  and  the  like ;) 
and  also  the  Hebrew  code  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy  x — xxvii. 

2.  1655,  Isaac  Peyrere,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  leading 
writer  of  the  sect  of  Prseadamites,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  books,  so  far  as  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  favourite  theory  of  the  existence  of 
men  on  earth  anterior  to  Adam,  conjectured  that  Moses 
kept  a  journal  of  the  more  important  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  chronicle  of  Jewish 
affiiirs  from  Adam  to  his  own  times ;  but  that  these  books, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  have  long  since 
perished.  This  work,  he  suppose^  wfts  the  source  whence 
the  Book  (^  Jeh&tah?s  war4  (Num.  xxi.  14)  was  derived,  and 
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float  this  last  work  the  book  of  Nutnbsn  was  aflerwatds 
compiled. 

3.  1670,  Benedict  Spinoza,  the  famous  Jewish  pantheist, 
a  man  of  great  metaphysical  talent  and  a  wayward  mind, 
expressed  the  opinion  (in  Tract,  theol.  polit.  c.  viii.  ix,^  that 
all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  whicn  the 
earliest  is  Deuteronomy,  were  written  by  one  author,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  Eizra.  As  there  is  so  little  of  connexion 
between  the  several  books,  and  such  diversities  of  style  and 
manner  in  them,  he  thinks  that  Ezra  must  have  been 
abruptly  called  off  from  his  work  by  some  untoward  acci* 
dent,  perhaps  sudden  death,  and  have  left  it  in  a  very  on* 
finished  state. 

4.  1678,  Richard  Simon,  a  learned  French  catholic, 
conjectures  (Critical  History  of  Old  Testament,  b.  i.  c.  ii.  in 
French,^  that  the  Pentateuch  was  thrown  together  after  the 
death  ot  Moses,  from  the  notes  of  the  public  scribes  appoint- 
ed by  him,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  to  record  the 
public  transactions  from  day  to  day. 

5.  1685,  John  LeClerc,  an  active  and  learned  theolo- 
gian of  Holland,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  composed  by  the  Hebrew  priest,  who  was  sent  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  instruct  the  Samaritans  in  the  Hebrew 
religion  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  28\  He  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged the  futility  of  this  hypotnesis  and  rejected  it  (Disser- 
tation ii.  concerning  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch). 

6.  1783,  John  Godfrey  Hasse,  a  German  writer,  con- 
jectured that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  such  fragments  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  as  then  existed  being  incorporated  with  it.  He 
also  afterwards  retracted  and  reftited  his  own  theory. 

7.  Frederic  Charles  Fulda,  another  German  writer,  is 
of  opinion  that  some  things  contained  in  Che  Pentateuch, 
such  as  the  decalogue,  the  song  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  sea,  &c.  were  written  by  Moses  ;  but  that  the  body  of 
the  work  was  not  composed  before  the  time  of  David. 

8.  John  Christian  Nachtigall  supposes  that  a  few  gene- 
alogical tables,  some  national  songs  and  traditionary  narra- 
tives, together  with  a  few  statutes  engraven  on  stone  and 
brazen  tables,  might  have  been  preserved  from  very  early 
times.  From  these  ancient  monuments,  stories  and  ballads 
were  written  by  the  students  in  the  prophetic  schools  insti- 
tuted by  Samuel.    Out  of  all  these  materials,  the  joint  la- 
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bquis  of  several  learned  men,  perhaps  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Jeremiah,  produced  the  Pentateuch  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  None  of  the  genuine  writinp  of 
Moses  are  preserved,  except  the  decalogue  inscribed  on 
tables  of  stone,  the  enumeration  of  the  journeyings  of  tlie 
Israelites  through  the  Arabian  desert  (Num.  xxxiii),  and  a  few 
short  songs. 

9.  John  Severin  Yater,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (in  German),  attempts  to  show  that  a  part  of  Deute- 
ronomy and  some  portion  of  the  other  books  might  have 
been  written  as  early  as  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon ; 
but  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  completed  in  its 
present  form  till  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

10.  Leonard  Bertholdt  supposes  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
put  into  its  present  form  by  Samuel,  and  deposited  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  work,  written 
on  Egyptian  linen  by  the  hand  of  Samuel,  was  the  book  of 
the  law  found  by  Hilkiah  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.  8). 

11.  William  M.  L.  de  Wette.  During  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah,  a  volume  of  the  law  was  found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings 
xxii.)  which  was  only  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  this 
is  an  epitome,  by  a  later  hand,  of  the  more  ancient  books. 
The  other  four  books  were  composed  at  different  times,  be- 
tween the  reign  of  David  and  tliat  of  Joram,  principally  near 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

1 2.  Charles  Francis  Volney,  a  lively  and  versatile  French 
traveller,  in  his  <  Researches  on  Ancient  History'  (Part  i.  c. 
vi — ix.  in  French),  supposes  that  the  Pentateuch  contains 
sopae  things  written  by  Moses ;  but  that  the  books  which  we 
now  have  are  the  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  Hilkiah  the 
priest,  Jeremiah  the  prophetj^  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Ach- 
bor,  with  the  aid  of  king  Josiah ;  and  that  they  were  written 
for  the  purpose^of  encouraging  the  Hebrews  in  their  dan- 
gerous collisions  with  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  tlie  Scythians 
(see  1  Kings  xxii). 

The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Gesenius,  which  agrees  in 
the  main  with  that  of  de  Wette,  is  examined  and  completely 
refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
for  April,  1826,  and  republished  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
for  October,  1832. 

Such  are  the  most  plausible  hypotheses  of  the  most  able 
men,  who  have  rejected  the  authorship  of  Moees ;  and  what 
have  they  to  stand  upon?    Compare  this  mass  of  fog  and 
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contradiction  with  the  undivided  testimony  of  antiquity,  that 
Moses  was  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  exi^ei  coin- 
cidence of  this  testimony  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  as 
exhibited  in  the  preceding:  chapter,  and  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  from  other  sources ;  and  then  say  how 
it  is,  if  you  can,  that  -men,  and  learned  men  too,  can  reject 
that  which  has  all  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  believe  that 
which  has  no  evidence  at  ail  to  support  it?  A  man  who  is 
seriously  inquiring  after  truth,  can  never  fall  into  follies  like 
these ;  and  as  to  the  man  who  does  not  in  simplicity  love 
the  truth,  who  investigates  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some- 
thing to  establish  a  favourite  theory,  or  studies  for  the  plea- 
sure of  formini?  ingenious  conjectures,  of  such  it  is  generally 
truQ  that  much  learning  makes  them  mad,  and  the  more 
learning  they  have^  the  more  mad  they  become. 

But  what  are  the  objections  against  the  authorship  of 
Moses,  which  have  led  men  to  adopt  such  a  variety  of  con- 
jectures, to  escape  from  the  admission  of  this  simple  fiict  ? 
This  is  our  next  topic. 

First  objection. — The  books  contain  some  passages 
of  which  Moses  was  not  the  writer. 

This  is  true.  Who  ever  wrote  a  historical  work  extend- 
ing through  a  period  of  twenty-five  hundred  years,  without 
making  some  quotations  from  preceding  writings?  And 
does  the  existence  of  such  quotations,  accurately  and  literally 
made,  diminish  the  value  of  the  history,  or  increase  it? 

In  Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.  there  are  some  highly  finished  and 
magnificent  passages  of  poetry  ascribed  to  Balaam.  If  the 
book  be  worthy  of  credit,  these  are  not  the  compositions  of 
Moses,  but  of  Balaam ;  for  Moses  does  not  profess  to  write 
fiction,  but  true  history.  Num.  xxi.  vs.  14, 15,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  an  ancient  writing  called  the  book  of 
JehovaKs  wars;  vs.  17,  18^  a  quotation  from  a  joyous  song 
of  the  Israelites,  with  which  they  celebrated  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  a  well  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  and  vs.  27 — ^30, 
an  extract  from  an  ancient  war-song  of  the  Amorites  on 
occasion  of  their  victory  over  Moab.  We  suppose  all  these 
passages  to  be  what  they  profess  to  be,  namely,  quotations, 
and  not  compositions  by  Moses ;  for  if  Moses  did  write  them, 
they  must  be  fictitious,  and  not  true,  as  they  profess  to  be. 

Again,  Gen.  xlix.  we  have  the  dying  address  of  Jacob  to 
his  sons,  apparently  word  for  word  as  he  uttered  it ;  and 
Gen.  xxvii.  the  blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  two  sons.    So, 
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sereral  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  if  we  may  judjge  from 
their  style  and  structure,  and  tiie  several  distinct  titles  by 
which  the  different  narratives  are  introduced,  are  not  origi- 
nal compositions  by  Moses,  but  selections  made  by  hioi, 
under  divine  direction,  from  very  ancient  documents,  in  his 
possession,  by  different  writers  at  different  periods.  Perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  posterity  of  Esau ;  and  of  Gen  xxxviii.  which  relates 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  Judah  and  his  sons. 

For  proof  of  the  compilation  x>{  the  early  parts  of  Genesis 
fix>m  several  different  and  very  ancient  documents,  I  refer 
my  readers  to  a  single  fact,  which  is  very  obvious  in  the 
English  translation,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Hebrew  original ; 
I  mean  the  different  names  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  which 
occur  in  the  different  documents.  In  Gen.  i — ii.  3  (which 
is  one  piece  of  composition,  the  second  chapter  really  begin- 
ning with  what  is  put  as  the  fourth  verse,  as  the  tide,  these 
are  the  generaiions^  shows^  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  uniformly  God,  fi%i^|  (aHohim).  In  the  second  docu- 
ment, including  ii.  4 — ^iii.  the  narae'of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
uniformly  Jehovah  God,  ta'^HJifij  n'jn'j  {tfhovah  a^lohim) ;  in 

the  third  document,  including  chapter  iv.  it  is  Jehovah 
only ;  in  chapter  v.  God  only,  except  in  v.  29,  where  a 
quotation  is  made,  and  the  name  Jehovah  used ;  in  vi — ix. 
God  and  Jehovah  are  used  promiscuously,  except  once 
(ix.  26),  where  a  quotation  is  made  and  the  name  Jehovah 
God  is  used ;  in  xii.  xiii.  Jehovah  only ;  in  xiv.  in  connex- 
ion  with  Melchizedeck  there  is  a  name  of  the  Supreme 

Being  altogether  peculiar,  that  is,  God  Most  High,  T^'^J}^  ^ 
(ctel  elyo7i)j  except  v.  22,  where  Abraham  preiSxes  to  this 
appellation  the  name  Jehovah.  It  is  inconceivable  that  all 
this  should  be  the  result  of  mere  accident.  The  changes  of 
the  name  correspond  exactly  to  the  changes  in  the  narrative 
and  the  titles  of  the  several  pieces ;  and  each  document  uni- 
formly preserves  the  same  name,  except  when  a  quotation 
is  made,  and  then,  as  the  fidelity  of  history  requires,  the 
name  used  by  the  person  introduced  as  speaking,  is  inserted. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  definitely  respecting  the 
amount  of  quotation  of  this  kind,  but  in  the  first  fifteen  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  it  seems  to  be  very  considerable. 

Now  do  all  these  accurate  quotations  impair  the  credit 
of  the  Mosaic  books,  or  increase  it  ?  Is  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington  to  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit,  because 
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it  contains  copious  extracts  from  llVashington's  corraspon- 
dence,  and  literal  quotations  from  important  public  docu^ 
ments?  Is  not  its  value  greatly  enhanced  by  this  circum* 
staDce  ?  Is  not  the  clear,  direct  style  of  Judge  Marshall  as 
obvious  throughout  the  work,  as  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  not  contained  a  single  quotation  ?  The  objection  is 
altogether  futile.  In  the  common  editions  of  the  Bible  the 
Pentateuch  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  of 
which  perhaps  ten  may  be  taken  up  with  quotations.  This 
surely  is  no  very  large  proportion  for  a  historical  work 
extending  through  so  long  a  period. 

Second  objection. — The  books  contain  some  passages 
which  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  death  of 
Moses. 

This  also  is  true.  Deut.  xxxiv.  relates  the  death  and 
burial  of  Moses,  in  the  style  of  plain,  sober  history,  and  not 
in  that  of  prophecy.  Again,  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 — 39,  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  catalogue  of  Edomitish  chiefs,  supple* 
mentary  to  the  original  catalogue  left  by  Moses. 

But  the  strength  of  this  objection,  by  those  who  o£fer  it, 
is  made  to  rest  principally  on  tiie  change  of  obsolete  for  well 
known  names  of  places.  For  example.  Gen.  xiv.  14,  it  is 
said  that  Abraham  pursued  the  eastern  chieftains  to  Dan  ; 
but  in  Joshua  xix.  47  and  Judges  xviii.  29,  we  find  that  this 
citv  was  then  called  Leshem  or  Laish,  and  that  it  was  not 
called  Dan  till  some  centuries  after  the  death  of  Abraham^ 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelitish  tribe  of  that  name,  and 
made  their  chief  city.  So  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  Hebron  is  men- 
tioned ;  but  we  find  by  Joshua  xiv.  15  and  xv.  13,  that  the 
original  name  of  the  city  was  Kirjath-Arba,  and  that  it  did 
not  receive  the  name  of  Hebron  till  several  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Abraham.  So  in  regard  to  Bethel,  Gen.  xiii.  3, 
originally  called  Luz,  Gen.  xxviii.  19. 

There  are  some  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  but 
those  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  objection  in 
all  its  force.    The  facts  are  admitted,  the  inference  denied* 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  economy  of  revelation,  that 
subsequent  sacred  writers  should  \ye  authorized  to  give  such 
additional  notices  and  make  such  verbal  changes  in  the  pre- 
ceding books,  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  them  intelligi 
ble  to  succeeding  generations.  Examine  the  passages 
objected  to.  It  is  important  as  matter  of  history,  to  know 
something  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses^  and  these  facta 
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are  inserted  in  their  proper  place.  The  sacred  writers  re« 
garded  their  writings  as  public  property,  and  were  not  at  all 
concerned  to  claim  individual  credit  for  every  word  they 
wrote.  In  modern  books,  these  necessary  additional  notices 
are  put  in  by  way  of  note  or  appendix ;  but  the  ancients 
knew  nothing  of  these  arts  of  modern  authorship,  and  what- 
ever was  necessary  for  them  to  write,  must  be  written  in  the 
text.  Interpolation  is  somethincr  added  aside  from  the 
author's  purpose ;  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  note 
in  explanation  or  illustration  of  a  writer,  added  by  an 
authorized  hand,  iu  exact  and  ascertained  coincidence  with 
the  author's  design. 

Examine  next  the  change  of  names.    Observe,  the  He- 
brew name  is  substituted  for  the  Pagan — the  sacred  for  the 
profane.    Where  a  place  was  ^nerally  known  by  both 
names,  both  are  inserted :  see  Gen.  xiv.  2,  7,  8  ;  Deut.  iii. 
9 ;  iv,  48,  and  numerous  other  passages.    Where  the  pagan 
or  ancient  name  had  become  entirely  obsolete,  in  the  process 
of  transcription  the  obsolete  name  was  either  entirely  omit- 
ted or  mentioned  only  once  or  twice,  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation,  as  in  the  cases  of  Laish,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  Luz, 
above  referied  to.    Now  is  not  this  just  as  it  should  be,  if  it 
were  intended  that  the  Bible  should  be  intelligible  ?    The 
thing  wanted  is,  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  right 
place ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  done,  but  by  calling  the  place 
by  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  reader  ?    Take  the 
example  of  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  West.    It 
was  once  called  Losantiyille.    But  in  order  to  tell  the  truth 
about  any  transaction  that  occurred  here  at  that  time,  must 
we  say  that  it  took  place  in  Losantiville,  and  as  we  avoid  a 
falsehood,  avoid  saying  that  it  took  place  in  Cincinnati? 
And  if,  at  some  future  time,  it  should  be  very  generally 
unknown  that  this  city  ever  bore  the  tirst  name,  and  it  should 
become  necessary  to  republish  a  work  relating  to  the  city, 
originally  written  when  it  bore  that  name,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  add  the  name  Cincinnati  to  that  of  Losantiville, 
if  we  would  have  the  readers  understand  what  place  is  meant  ? 
Take  another  example.    The  chief  city  of  New-England 
was  once  called  Shawmut,  then  Trimountain,  finally  Boston. 
Now,  in  order  to  tell  the  truth,  must  we  say,  that  Mr.  Black- 
stone  came  to  Shawmut,  and  Mr.  Cotton  came  to  Trinooun- 
tain,  and  Sir  Harry  Yane  came  to  Boston  ?    Or,  in  order  to 
be  understood,  must  we  not  say,  that  all  these  men  came  lo 
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Boston  1  And  in  repablishinff  an  ancient  work,  must  not 
the  obsolete  name  be  explained  by  the  well  known  name  ? 
This  is  all  that  is  done  in  the  Bible ;  only  the  name  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  instead  of  a  marginal  note — a  refinement 
in  the  art  of  book-making  then  entirely  unknown. 

The  Bible  regards  ouly  important,  essential  truths,  and 
has  no  concern  for  the  unimportant  trifles  which  pertain 
merely  to  the  etiquette  of  authorship. 

Something  also  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  objec- 
tion from  the  expression,  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7,  and  other  places) ;  as  though 
this  expression  implied,  that  at  the  time  when  these  books 
were  written,  the  Canaanites  must  have  been  already- 
expelled.  Nothing  can  be  more  empty  and  foolish  than  this 
objection.  The  Canaanites  originally  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Persian  ^If  (Elichhom's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  169), 
and  had  no  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God 
had  given  to  Abraham,  but  into  which  th^y  had  emigrated, 
or  (to  use  a  phrase  well  understood  in  our  new  settlements) 
in  which  they  were  squatters.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer  simply  to  show,  that  when  Abraham  went  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  which  God  had  given  him,  the 
Ganaanite  was  already  there  before  him. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  m  {€uiz\  (in 
these  passages  translated  then),  is  at  thai  time.  (See  uese- 
nins's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  Leipsic,  1833,  on  the  word). 

The  objection  derived  from  what  is  said  of  the  name 
Jehovah  (Exod.  vi.  2 — 7)  is  equally  groundless.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word — the  self-existent^  the  nnchangeable 
— that  is  here  brought  to  view  (compare  Exod.  iii.  14).  In 
his  dealings  with  the  patriarchs,  God  had  shown  himself  to 
be  the  Almighty  ;  in  his  dealings  with  their  descendants 
he  would  show  himself  to  be  the  belf-existent  and 

UNCHANGEABLE. 

The  same  objection  is  insisted  upon  by  reference  to  such 
passages  as  Deut.  iv.  46,  47,  49.  It  is  said,  that  these 
passages  should  be  translated  beyond  Jordan^  or  an  the  other 
side  of  Jordan^  and  not  on  this  side  Jordan,  as  in  our  trans- 
lation ;  and  that,  as  these  passages  refer  to  places  east  of 
Jordan,  and  as  Moses  must  have  written  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  and  not  on  the  west,  these  passages  could  not  have 
been  written  by  him. 
Vol.  n.  24 


i 
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Admitting  the  statement  to  be  true,  the  same  answer  that 
is  given  in  respect  to  the  change  of  names,  is  applicable 
also  here.  But  the  objection  is  groundless  in  point  of  fact. 
The  Hebrew  word  W  (aeber),  which  the  objection  assumes 
to  be  restricted  to  the  meaning  beyond  or  on  the  other  side^ 
has,  by  the  custom  of  Hebrew  speech,  a  more  extensive 
and  indefinite  application ;  and  which  side  of  the  river  is 
intended,  is  designated  by  adding  to  the  word  W,  the  word 

nrr'iTJp  {mizrachah)  eastward^  or  ta^^  {mctarabah)  west- 

ward.  For  proof  of  this,  examine  Josh!  v.  I ;  ix.  1;  xii.  7 ;  1 
Chron.  xxvi.  3,  where  the  same  word  in;  is  used  in  reference 

to  the  western  side  of  Jordan ;  so  tnat  if  the  use  of  this 
word  in  Deuteronomy  proves  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  after  the  Israelites  dwelt  on  the  western  side  of  Jor- 
dan, the  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  other  passages  quoted, 
must  prove  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Chronicles  were 
written  while  they  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  which 
is  contrary  to  well  known  and  universally  acknowledged 
&ct 

The  same  principles  apply  to  all  other  objections  of 
this  class,  and  it  is  unnece^mry  to  specify  particulars  any 
further. 

Before  we  leave  this  objection,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
consider  one  fact  in  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  which,  to 
a  mind  accustomed  to  investigations  of  this  sort,  affords 
indubitable  evidence  of  its  authenticity.    It  is  this,  that  the 
narrative  throughout  keeps  pace  exactly  with  the  natural 
progress  of  society,  and  in  the  minutest  circumstances 
accurately  corresponds  to  the  manners  appropriate  to  each 
period  and  place.    This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  achieve- 
ments in  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  most  laboured  and  inge- 
nious attempts  at  literary  forgery  have  been  detected  by 
slight  inaccuracies  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  frauds  of  Chat- 
terton  and  Ireland  are  memorable  examples.     Much  more 
difficult,  and  indeed    utterly  impossible,  would  it    have 
been  to  preserve  tliis  congruity  in  a  fictitious  work  runnings 
through  so  long  a  period,  ancf  embracing  such  a  variety  of 
manners,  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
especially  at  that  early  age,  before  writing  had  be^n  to  be 
an  art,  and  when  there  were  no  authors  whose  mgenuity 
was  sharpened  by  the  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  by 
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Che  labours  of  the  pen.  All  ancient  attempts  at  forgery  are, 
in  this  respect,  awkward  and  incongruous  in  the  eztremei 
and  open  to  immediate  detection. 

Examine  a  few  passages  of  Genesis  in  reference  to  this 
point  Abraham  comes  from  the  east,  a  rich  and  powerful 
man,  but  a  simple  herdsman.  When  quests  arrive,  he  runs 
himself  to  the  herd  and  selects  a  calf  for  their  repast,  while 
his  wife  prepares  their  bread ;  and  he  sets  milk  before  them 
instead  of  wine,  although  the  grape  had  then  long  been  cul- 
tivated (Gen.  xviii.  compare  xi?.  18).  Isaac,  made  rich  by 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  luxurious  by  inter- 
coarse  with  the  Phcsnician  merchants,  driuks  wine  and  has 
a  taste  for  venison  prepared  with  carefol  cookery  (Gen. 
xxvii).  Jacob,  instead  of  advancing  in  refinement  and 
luxury,  driven  from  his  fother's  house  and  seeking  a  shel- 
ter among  the  eastern  nomadic  relatives  of  his  mother,  was 
brouffht  hack  to  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  his  grandfather 
Abraham.  He  was  a  plain  matij  dwelling  in  tenia  (Gen, 
XXV.  27).  Esau,  on  the  contrary,  who  remained  in  Canaan 
on  the  pounds  of  his  father,  meets  his  pastoral  brother  with 
the  retmue  of  a  prince  (Gen.  xxxiii).  Trace  also  the  gra- 
dual rise  and  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  *,  xli.  67 ;  xlii.  27).  In  Abraham's  time  there  were 
no  such  facilities  for  trade ;  and  when  a  famine  arose  in  Ca- 
naan, he  was  obliged  to  take  his  fomily  into  Egypt  to  find 
sustenance  for  them  fGen.  xii.  10).  Observe  again  the 
primitive  simplicity  or  the-  reeal  office,  and  the  gradual 
developement  of  a  formal  ana  luxurious  court  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xiv ;  xii.  14, 15 ;  xliii.  32 ;  xlvii.  7 ;  xl.  1.  Compare 
zxi.  22 ;  xxvi.  26).  In  Mesopotamia,  we  find  Jacob  receiv- 
ing compei^sation,  not  in  silver  and  gold,  but  in  flocks  and 
herds  and  ^rvants  (Gen.  xxx.  xxxi) ;  but  in  Canaan,  in  the 
neighbou^ood  of  the  Phosnician  merchants,  we  see  money 
told  by  weight  even  in  Abraham^  time  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  coin  is  in  circulation  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19).  So  in  the  first  part  of  Genesis  we  hear  nothing  of 
horses  and  carriages ;  and  they  are  first  mentioned  wnen 
Joseph  sends  for  his  father  to  come  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  19 
— ^27;  xlvii.  17).  ^This  corresponds  to  the  historical  fact, 
that  the  EWptians  were  the  first  people  who  trained  horses 
for  domestic  use  (compare  1  Kin^  x.  28,  29).  Thus  in  all 
the  litde  circumstances,  by  which  literary  forgeries  are 
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alvayB  detected,  we  find  the  Pentateuch  minutely  accurate, 
aad  fd  ving  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  authenticity* 

Third  objection. — The  language  and  style  of  the 
Pentateuch  too  nearly  resemble  that  of  the  later  writers,  to 
admit  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Moses. 

This  alleffalion  is  denied  entirely.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  in  language  and  style,  both  generally  and  in  the 
use  of  single  words.  The  differences  of  orthography  are 
very  great  and  of  the  same  kind  with  those  we  observe  in 
En$:lish  books  written  at  different  periods.  There  are  also 
in  the  Pentateuch  many  words,  which  are  obsolete  in  the 
subsequent  books,  either  not  used  at  all,  or  used  in  an 
entirely  different  sense.  Professor  Jahn  of  Vienna  has 
enumerated  more  than  two  hundred  words  of  this  kind, 
exclusive  of  those  which  occur  but  once,  and  of  those  which 
there  might  be  no  occasion  to  use  in  the  subsequent  books. 
For  example,  in  the  Pentateuch  we  have  the  words  *W 

(naar)  and  «nn  (Aim),  instead  nw  (na^rah)  and  niTp  (Ata), 

damsel  and  she  ;  the  third  person  plural  feminine  of  verbs  is 
written  without  final  rr  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  it  in  all 
the  other  books,  as  y^^}^  (tihyena)  for  ty^'^'^nffi  (/iAycnoA), 
yta\  {tabana)  for  rovbPi  (tabonah),  and  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind.  The  month  called  n*^  {aabib)  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  called  y^^}  {nisan)  in  the-  later  books.  So 
the  word  nxi  {dagah)  in  the  sense  to  muliiply^  *^T  {zabcUO 
in  the  sense  to  give^  'i^^i  {zaJcur)  meaning  malej  6cc. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  use  of  whole  phrases. 
For  example,  in  the  Pentateuch ;  to  die  is  to  be  gathered  to 
m^s  people  (Gen  xlix.  29,  33),  in  the  other  books,  it  is  to 
be  gathered  to  wufs  fathers  (Judges  ii.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  28),  or  to  be  gathered  to  otu/s  sepulchres  (2  Kings 

xxii.  20). 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  this  objection, 
that  all  the  foreign  words  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch, 
are  Egyptian,  while  the  foreign  words  of  the  other  books 
are  Aramean.  Now,  the  Arabians  spoke  essentially  the 
same  language,  as  the  Hebrews,  and  allowing  these  books 

«  Sm  BiohbocD'i  Intiodaetio&  to  th«  Old  Tastsmeat,  vol.  vL  p.  161---166,  in 
Ctomiift. 
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to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  the  Egyptian  was  the  only 
foreign  language  from  which  words  could  have  been  bor- 
rows ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  after  the  Hebrews  were  settled  in  Canaan,  the  foreign 
words  must  have  been  borrowed  mostly  from  their  Syrian 
neighbours,  as  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  all  the  books  writ- 
ten after  that  period.  For  examples  of  Egyptian  words  in 
the  Pentateuch,  see  ipaii  {cAraek,  Gen.  xli.  43)  rendered  in 

the   English  translation,  bow  the  knee^  ^rvk  {aachu^  Gen- 

xli.  2.)  translated  meadow^  m   (shaesh^  Exod.  xxvi.  1), 

translated  Jine  Unen^  ^si*)  (y'or,  Exod.  i.  22),  translated  the 

rwer  ;  and  several  other  words  of  the  same  kind.* 

Again,  most  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
orthography  of  a  language,  occur  in  the  vowels  rather  than 
in  the  consonants,  and  as  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  originally 
written. mostly  without  vowels — these  being  added  by  the 
Massorites  after  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
gnage — there  must  of  course  be  much  fewer  archaisms  than 
occur  in  books  where  the  vowels  are  all  written.  So  the 
Koran,  being  originally  written  without  vowels,  is  as  well 
understood  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  but  if 
the  text  were  to  be  read  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan period,  probably  many  words  would  appear 
obsolete.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Syrian  church. 

Again,  changes  in  language  are  produced  by  chan^  of 
circumstances,  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  mter- 
course  with  foreigners,  multiplicity  of  writers,  &c.  Now  as 
the  Hebrews  were  a  simple,  secluded,  agricultural  people, 
avoiding  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  religiously  at- 
tached to  every  thing  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  there 
was  very  little  opportunity  for  change  of  language,  till  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  it  underwent  a  very 
great  change. 

Finally,  literal  archaisms  were  gradually  smoothed 
away  in  the  process  of  transcription ;  as  the  orthography  of 
our  English  Bibles  has  been  several  times  changed,  since  its 
finst  publication  under  king  James,  in  order  to  make  it  con- 

*  ComMre  Rofenmoatler**  Scbolit  on  the  Old  Teetament,  toL  l  p.  30—32 ; 
and  Jahn^  Introdaction  to  the  Old  Teetament,  tranalated  by  proiinaor  Turner, 
pu  177, 179. 
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formable  to  the  different  modes  of  orthograpby*  which  have 
prevailed  at  different  periods  since  that  time.  This  is  very- 
evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  vowel  points  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  reference  to  the  consonants  with  which  they 
are  placed. 

Fourth  objection. — The  inequalities  of  style  and 
fragmentary  structure  of  the  whole  work,  show  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  composition  of  one  man  in  one  period, 
but  of  several  men  at  different  i)eriods. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  say — 

1.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  though  Moses  was 
the  writer  of  these  books,  he  has  inserted  in  his  work,  literal 
and  somewhat  copious  extracts  from  documents  still  more 
ancient ;  so  that  there  are  in  &ct,  in  this  work  of  Moses, 
fragments  of  the  writings  of  several  men,  at  different 
periods. 

2.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  Moses  wrote,  necessarily  led  to  those  inequalities  of 
style,  and  the  fragmentary  structure  stated  in  the  objection  ; 
and  that  if  the  fact  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  did 
not  exist,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  presumptive  argument 
against  the  authorship  of  Moses.  (See  p.  42). 

3.  The  contents  of  the  books  are  various,  and  therefore, 
the  style  and  structure  ought  to  vary  to  suit  the  constant 
variety  of  subject.  In  the  books  of  Moses,  we  have  plain  nar- 
rative,sprightlydiaIogue,impassionedeloquence,the  lyric  ode, 
the  didactic  poem,  legal  enactments,  and  every  variety  of  com- 
position known  to  the  ancients ;  and  written,  too,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance,  from  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  the 
pressure  of  care  and  numerous  engagements,  to  extreme  old 
age  and  comparative  ease.  What  man,  in  iiis  senses,  would 
expect  Moses  to  write  all  his  compositions  in  the  same  style  7 
All  multifarious  writers,  who  write  with  skill,  are  une- 
qual in  their  style.  Examine  the  different  compositions  of 
Edmund  Burke  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  you  will  find  as 

freat  inequalities  of  style  as  you  can  find  in  the  books  of 
loses.  A  forgery  would  be  altogether  likely  to  preserve 
a  greater  uniformity  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  all 
forged  revelations,  from  the  Koran  downward,  are  of  a  struc- 
ture comparatively  even  and  uniform. 

4.  The  general  unity  of  design  manifest  in  the  books  of 
Moses  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
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Taking  a  summary  view  of  the  argument,  we  have  in 
&vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  five  books  of  Moses, 

1.  The  unanimous  and  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
antiquity : 

2.  With  this  all  the  internal  evidence  exactly  corres- 
pondsy  as  has  been  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  particulars : 

3.  The  declarations  of  the  books  themselves  could  have 
been  made  by  none  but  Moses : 

4.  The  whole  series  of  Hebrew  literature  rests  on  these 
books,  and  demonstrates  that  they  emanated  from  Moses : 

5.  Tlie  contrary  hypotheses  are  self-contradictory,  and 
entirely  without  foundation  : 

6.  All  the  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  these  books 
are  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  answer. 

In  conclusion,  I  request  the  reader  seriously  to  ponder 
the  following  plain  questions : 

First ;  why  is  it  that  men  demand  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
Bible,  which  they  never  think  of  demanding  in  reference  to 
any  thing  else ;  and  which,  in  relation  to  all  other  subjects, 
they  would  pronounce  at  once  to  be  unreasonable  ? 

Second  ;  why  do  they  allow  weight  to  objections  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible,  to  which  they  would  allow  no  weight  what- 
ever in  reference  to  any  thing  else  ;  and  which,  in  relation 
to  all  other  subjects,  they  would  pronounce  at  once  to  be 
absurd? 

This  is  a  practical  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
every  man  must  decide  and  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
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Abt.  II.    Correspondence  of  Dr.  Woods  and  Rev. 

Mr.  Plummer. 

[The  IbDowiiig  letten,  written  at  the  dates  annexed,  are  published 
here  with  the  mutoal  consent  of  the  writen,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  to  promote  the  confidence  and  fbllowship  of  Christians  resi- 
ding in  distant  sections  of  oar  coontry.  Editor.] 

Thsolooical  Ssminabt,  Amdovbb,  Aug,  28|  1833w 
To  the  Rev.  William  S.  Plijiimbb, 
RiT.  AHD  DsAB  Sib, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter  of  July  1,  in  which  you 
propose  a  correspondence  with  me  on  subjects  of  such  a  na- 
ture. I  rejoice  that  God  has  given  you  a  heart  to  cherish  such 
meditations.  The  views  you  express  are  like  music  to  my 
feeUngs.  Biay  the  spirit  of  love  prevail  through  our  whole 
community!  If  we  were  careful  to  keep  near  to  Christ,  we 
should  have  more  of  this  spirit,  and  should  be  enabled  to  do 
more  towards  diffusing  it  among  others. 

The  general  topic  which  you  introduce  as  the  subject 
of  our  correspondence,  that  is,  the  importance  of  mutual 
love  among  mfinisters  and  Christians,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  i/,  has  occupied  my  thoughts  frequently  for 
several  years  past.  I  have  become  fully  persuaded  that  if 
the  friends  o(  Christ  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country 
may,  through  divine  grace,  be  brought  suitably  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  to  do  good  ;  the  greatest 
hinderance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  church  will  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  objects  for  which  we 
pray.  Whatever  unfavourable  impressions  I  may  have  once 
had  towards  ministers  of  Christ  living  at  the  south,  they 
have  all  been  removed  since  I  have  been  more  conversant 
with  individuals  from  that  part  of  our  country,  and  particu- 
larly since  I  became  acquainted  with  that  excellent  man, 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice  of  Virginia.  The  name  of  thnt 
brother  is  and  ever  will  be  dear  to  my  heart.  He  was  raised 
up  to  befriend  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  cause  of  hve. 
And  though  he  was  called  to  his  final  home  in  the  midst  of 
life,  he  lived  long  enougli  to  do  much  towards  accomplish- 
ing the  object  to  which  he  was  so  sincerely  devoted,  and  to 
make  a  deep  impression  in  faivour  of  it  on  the  minds  of 
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many  who  survive  him.  The  cause  for  which  he  laboured 
was  the  cause  of  God.  And  when  we  think  how  much  the 
heart  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  set  upon  the  prevalence  of 
cordial  affection  amon^  his  followers,  and  how  earnestly  he 
prayed  that  they  all  might  be  one,  as  he  and  his  Father  are 
one ;  it  may  well  grieve  us  to  see  any  remainder  of  aliena- 
tion and  strife.  Oh !  may  that  blessed  Spirit,  which  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  come  and 
teach  our  hearts,  and  fill  us  with  pure  smd  holy  affection  ! 

For  myself,  dear  brother,  I  see  nothing  which  should 
prevent  a  hearty  union  and  co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States.  Even  on  theological  subjects, 
what  is  wanting  but  a  fair  opportunity  for  men  of  different 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  to  explain  their  views  and 
their  language  to  each  other,  together  with  Christian  candour 
and  humility,  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  the  teaching  of 
his  Spirit  ?  If  the  right  course  is  pursued,  controversy  itself, 
so  &r  as  it  may  be  necessary,  will  be  conducted  in  a  dispas- 
sionate manner,  and  with  courtesy,  forbearance,  and  meek- 
ness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  banishing 
prejudice  and  promoting  mutual  affection  and  confidence,  is 
a  free  and  frequent  intercourse  among  ministers  and  Chris- 
tians who  live  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
The  anniversaries  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  as  they 
are  now  held  in  our  cities  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  asso- 
ciations of  ministers,  and  the  meetings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
mast  have  a  very  salutary  influence  in  this  respect. 

But  my  want  of  time  and  my  various  duties  will  permit 
me  only  to  give  out  a  few  hints.    I  must  cast  the  burden  of 
the  correspondence  on  you.    I  hope,  my  brother,  you  will 
open  your  mind  with  perfect  freedom,  and  will  write  many 
sheets  to  my  one.    In  this  respect  I  shall  feel  happy  in  being 
deeply  in  debt  to  you.    I  am  desirous  of  knowiuj^  all  your 
views  on  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  subject  which 
you  have  suggested,  particularly,  the  causes  of  the  prejudice 
fchich  has  occamonaUy  shown  itself  betweefi  different  parts 
of  our  religious  canwiuniti/y  and  the  best  means  of  promo- 
ting a  right  spirit,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness, 
first  in  ourselves,  and  then  among  brethren  in  different 
parts  and  of  different  names.     The  subject,  though  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  one,  I  know  is  congenial  to  your  feelings. 

Vol.  IL  26 
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As  soon  as  your  other  duties  will  permit,  I  hope  you  will 
write  me  without  reserve,  and  be  sure  not  to  limit  yourself 
to  my  short  measure. 

I  am,  dear  brother, 

Yours  widi  great  esteem  and  love, 

Leonard  Woods. 


PimvM,  Va.  Sept  3, 1633. 
To  the  Rer.  Dr.  Woom, 

Est.  akd  Vbbt  Dbab  Su, 

Your  aflfectionate  and  very  intere^ing  letter  of  the  28th 
August  was  received  a  few  days  since.  Its  expressions  of 
regard  for  me  personally  are  more  than  reciprocated  by  my 
heart.  Without  delay.  I  shall,  agreeably  to  your  request, 
endeavour  somewhat  fully  to  discuss  the  matters  reefrred 
to,  beginning  with  some  of  the  repelling  influences  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

Our  very  geographical  relcUians  to  each  other  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  made,  an  occasion  of  disunion. 
It  is  thought  by  many,  a  matter  of  great  importance  oa 
which  side  of  the  Potomac  they  reside ;  and  they  allow 
themselves  to  look  on  the  Potomac,  as  a  place  where  two 
seas  meet,  or  rather  ^^  where  gravitation  turns  the  other 
way."  You  doubtless  remember  the  beautiful  lines  by  Addi- 
son, in  his  letter  from  Italy,  in  which  he  describes  this 
geographical  hatred  (which  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
weakest  of  the  excitements  to  action^.  And  Washington  in 
his  last  address,  says :  ^^  In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ^ound  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations — 
northern  and  southern — Atlantic  and  western, — whence 
designing  men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views." 

There  is,  and  is  known  to  be,  a  great  difference  between 
Northern  and  Southern  climate^  and  whether  risht  or 
wrong,  people  in  each  section  of  the  country  have  the  im- 
pression,  that  the  character  of  those  in  the  other  section, 
partakes  particularly  of  the  effects  of  their  climate. — ^The 
man  of  the  South  supposes,  that  the  sharp  north  and 
north-west  winds  of  the  North,  freeze  up  the  soul,  and 
chill  generosity ;  whereas,  were  he  to  examine,  he  would 
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find,  that  the  climate  in  the  North  has  no  other  neoessarjr 
eflfect  than  to  produce  steady  habits,  wise  forethought,  and 
sobriety  of  temper  and  conduct  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  of  the  North  supposes,  that  he  of  the  South,  living 
under  a  burning  sun,  has  a  fervid  imagination,  an  impetu- 
ous, fiery  spirit,  and  is  of  necessity  destitute  of  sobriety  and 
prudence;  when,  in  truth,  no  such  effect  generally  takes 
place.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  excitable  people  than  in 
Boston  and  Providence,  and  I  have  never  known  more  cool 
calculation  than  I  have  seen  in  many  resident  in  the 
South.  The  effect  of  climate  on  character  has  been  often 
celebrated  by  poets,  but  will  not  be  much  thought  of  by  the 
philosopher. 

It  is  often  said,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
Northern  and  Southern  manners, — such  a  difference  as 
constitutes  us  two  sorts  of  people.  The  South  boasts  of  her 
hospitality,  and  the  North  says, ''  You  can  afford  it."  The 
North  speaks  in  praise  of  her  frugality  and  economy ;  and 
the  South  sajrs,  "  They  are  obliged  to  practise  these  virtues, 
or  starve."  If  it  were  necessary,  I  might  mention  other 
thin^  touching  the  article  of  manners.  But  what  is  the 
&ct  i  Simply,  that  poor,  virtuous,  honest  people,  who  mean 
to  pay  their  just  debts  and  keep  fi'om  want,  are  willing,  as 
well  as  obliged,  to  practise-  strict  economy,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North;  ^nd  that  the  pious,  independent 
population  of  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  are  ready 
to  extend  needed  kindness  to  the  stranger ;  and  when  satis- 
fied of  one's  real  worth,  will  welcome  him  to  all  their  social 
enjoyments. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
separating  those  who  ought  to  have  been  chief  friends  (I 
mean  the  North  and  the  South),  as  the  miserable  specimens 
of  character  sometimes  fiirnished  by  each  to  the  other,  and 
which  are  unjustly  supposed  to  stand  for  the  whole.  In  the 
Southern  country,  a  large  class  of  our  people,  and  some  of 
them  intelligent  on  most  subjects,  form  their  judgments  of 
Northern  people  from  some  men,  who  have  b^n  much 
amonsist  us,  and  are  famous  for  their  low  and  ludicrous, 
though  to  them  gainful,  efforts  in  traffic.  I  need  hardly  say 
I  refer  to  those  called  "  tin  pedlars,"  or  <'  Yankee  pedlars." 
These  men,  generally  of  low  breeding  and  little  character, 
having  no  permanent  interest  in  the  community,  and  in- 
cited chiefly  by  love  of  gain,  have  long  taken  advantage  of 
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their  migrratory  character,  and  the  ignorance  and  qredulity 
of  our  people,  to  practise  deception  and  fraud.  This  is  not 
true  of  alt,  nor  even  of  the  greater  part,  of  these  pedlars ; 
but  it  is  true  of  a  sufficient  number  to  excite  suspicion  of 
the  whole  class.  The  North  has  also  sent  to  the  South  a 
host  of  men,  who  profess  to  teach  penmanship,  English 
grammar,  mnemonicks,  painting,  music,  &c.,  in  six,  ten, 
or  twenty  lessons ;  and  these  have  often  procured  scholars, 
taught,  held  examinations,  in  which  they  have  kept  back 
all  the  ignorance,  and  paraded  all  the  knowledge  of  their 
pupils,  gotten  their  pay,  and  perhaps  have  not  been  gone  a 
day,  when  the  villainy  has  been  discovered  by  the  parent ; 
and  the  next  thing  is,  that  he  and  his  neighbours  commence 
wailing  against  the  North: — "O,  these  Yankees  !  they  are 
all  rogues !"  On  the  other  hand,  a  low-bred  fellow  from 
the  South,  of  no  standing  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
travels  to  the  North,  talks  of  his  property,  of  his  negroes, 
and  how  he  whips  them — won't  be  insulted — requires  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman — draws  his  dirk,  &c.,  &c.  Peo- 
ple inquire  who  he  is,  and  learning  that  he  is  from  the  South, 
exclaim :  "  What  people  these  Southerners  are  ! — ^so  irrita- 
ble, haughty,  and  bloody."  I  might  enlarge  here  re- 
specting some  bad  specimens  of  religious  character ;  but 
it  is  neeidless.  Nor  need  I  stop  to  show  the  unfairness,  not 
to  say  wickedness,  of  such  judgments. 

The  North  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
independent  literature^  partaking  of  her  own  idiosyncracy, 
and  she  is  succeeding,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree ;  while 
the  South  has  a  great  fondness  for  the  old  English  literature 
of  the  days  of  King  James,  and  has  not  conesnted  to  come 
down  later  than  the  days  of  dueen  Anne.  The  South  has  a 
scorn  of  very  modern  things  in  literature  ;  while  the  North 
thinks  so  well  of  her  powers,  as  to  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  her  own  literature,  and  even  make  words 
as  she  pleases. 

But  I  pass  on  to  remark,  that  the  form  of  church  polity 
in  a  respectable  portion  of  the  church  in  New-England  is 
congregational.  In  the  South,  in  a  no  less  respectable 
body,  it  is  presbyterian,  And  when  we  remember  to  how 
little  purpose  moderate  men  have  laboured  to  unite  those  of 
conflicting  views  on  this  subject,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  this  fact  shouki  disturb  our  quiet  and  unity. 

Again  ;  there  has  long  been  a  disposition  in  some  good 
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men  in  the  North,  to  explain  some  points  of  theol<^  in  a 
way  different  from  the  one  usually  adopted  by  the  reformers 
aud  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  Northern  clergy  have  not,  as  I  think,  made  themselves 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  old  Calvinists, 
and  have  sometimes  grossly  caricatured  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the  Southern  clergy  have 
adopted  with  much  warmth  the  views  of  such  writers  as 
Turretin,  and  are  generally  reluctant  to  admit  that  any 
improvement  can  be  made  in  theology. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Slavery  in  all  its  bearing. 
It  is  lamentable,  that  there  is  so  little  disiK)sition  either  in 
the  North  or  South,  to  maintain  a  ^ood  understanding,  and 
yet  fearlessly  to  do  our  duty,  on  this  point.  Farther.  .The 
church  of  God  both  in  the  North  and  South,  allows  itself 
occasionally  to  be  chained  ingloriously  to  the  car  of  state. 
Its  members  and  ministers  sometimes  become  the  tools  of 
politicians.  Could  the  Northern  and  Southern  churches 
keep  out  of  party  politics  and  maintain  good- will  and  broth- 
erly love  among  thenaselves,  we  should  soon  see  better  days. 

I  will  mention  but  one  thing  more  which  is  of  a  repelling 
nature  :  I  mean  the  spirit  of  evil  speaking*  When  I  have 
heard  one  from  a  Southern  state,  speaking  evil  of  the  North, 
accusing  it  of  things  of  which  none,  or  not  more  than  one 
in  a  thousand,  is  guilty,  I  have  wished  that  he  could  be 
placed  in  the  Tremont  House,  as  his  lodging  place  for  a 
season,  that  he  might  be  ashamed  of  his  fiilsehood  and  igno- 
rance^  And  when  in  the  North  1  have  heard  the  South, 
or  individuals  in  the  South,  pubUcly  slandered,  I  have  only 
wished  that  the  slandered  had  been  }»esent,  or  rather  that 
the  slanderer  had  been  doomed  to  spend  one  night  under 
his  hospitable  roof.  Indeed  men  in  any  land,  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  evil -speaking,  are  mean-spirited.  A  ship  master 
a  few  years  ago,  boasted  how  many  hard  things  he  had 
said  against  Christophe  the  tyrant  of  Hayti.  Another 
master  enquired  whether  he  had  been  so  bold  as  to  say  those 
things  in  the  tyrant's  presence.  "  Not  I  indeed,"  was  the 
reply.  '<  I  took  good  care  to  be  fairly  north  of  Turks'  island, 
before  I  opened  my  mouth." 

I  might  speak  of  our  difference  of  origin,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  the  planting  interests  of  the  South,  and 
the  manufacturinor  interests  of  the  North.    But  I  need  not 
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dwell  on  these  points.  I  can  only  say,  that  both  of  them 
have,  I  think,  been  made  to  assume  an  importance  which 
does  not  belong  to  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  repelling  influences  in 
our  relative  conditions.  How  far  they  are  capable  of  being 
removed,  I  cannot  say.  Our  ge(^raphical  relations  must 
remain  by  measurement  the  same ;  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  see, 
that  while  Boston  used  to  be  at  least  two  weeks  from  Peters- 
burg, it  is  not  one  third  of  that  time  now.  So  that  in  one 
sense  our  geographical  relations  are  changing.  Our  climate 
cannot  be  expected  to  change  materially,  or  our  views  of  its  . 
effects.  Nor  can  bad  specimens  of  character  be  hindered 
from  going  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  country,  wheresoever 
they  list.  The  North  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  give 
up  her  literary  designs,  nor  the  South  her  attachment  to 
the  Old  English.  Nor  can  it  be  expe^cted  that  the  forms  of 
Church  polity,  which  many  good  men  in  each  section  re* 
spectively  believe  to  be  most  scriptural,  will  be  suddenly 
renounced.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Northern  andSouthem 
clergy  will  soon  be  brought  exactly  to  harnoonize  in  their 
methods  of  explaitung  many  points  of  theological  truth, 
while  yet  it  is  believt^  that  a  substantial  agreement  exists 
among  a  large  majority  in  each  district.  Nor  can  our  Hu- 
guenotic  Southern  blood  be  changed  into  the  blood  of  the 
Pilgrims,  nor  vice  versa ;  nor  our  planting  be  exchanged 
for  commercial  or  manufacturing  interests.  In  short,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  human  nature  even  in  its  best  estate 
will  be  any  thing  but  a  poor,  crazy,  erring  thing. 

I  proceed  now  to  discuss  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  temper  or  spirit,  which  Chris-  , 
tians  should  cultivate  towards  one  another.  At  the  head  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  permit  me  to  place  the  words  of  Bishop 
Home  (Preface  to  Commentary  on  Psalms,  p.  71  of  vol.  1st 
London,  1816V  He  says :  <<  He  has  written  to  gratify  no  sect 
or  party,  but  tor  the  common  service  of  all  who  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  wheresoever  dispersed  and  howsoever  dis- 
tressed, upon  the  earth.  When  he  views  the  innumerable 
unhappy  differences  among  Christians,  all  of  whom  are 
equally  oppressed  with  the  cares  and  calamities  of  life,  he 
often  calls  to  mind  those  beautiful  words  which  Milton 
represents  Adam  as  addressing  to  Eve,  after  they  had  wea- 
ried themselves  with  mutual  complaints  and  accusations ; 
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Bat  rise,  let  ne  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

Each  other,  blam'd  enough  elaewhere  s  but  atrive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other's  burden  in  our  ahare  of  woe. — ^B.  z.  t.  966. 

''Enough  has  been  given  to  the  arts  of  controversy. 
Let  something  be  given  to  the  studies  of  piety  and  a  holy 
life.  If  we  can  once  unite  these,  our  temper  may  be  better 
disposed  to  unite  in  doctrine." 

The  great  question  recurs ; — How  is  oiu  Christian  tem- 
per to  be  improved  ?  On  this  subject  I  would  say  some- 
thing in  compliance  with  your  request,  regretting  that  you 
have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  other  duties,  to  enlarge 
upon  it  as  its  importance  demands. 

I  suppose  the  very  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of 
oiir  temper,  is,  to  learn  our  past  and  present  deficiencies. 
We  should  solemnly  arraign  ourselves  at  the  bar  of  revealed 
truth,  and  enquire  honestly,  whether  we  are  not  chargeable 
with  some  manifest  and  criminal  deficiency.  Such  an 
exposition  as  a  pious  man,  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would 
give  of  1  Cor.  13,  would  reveal,  I  fear,  much  guilt  among 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

The  next  matter  to  be  attended  to  is,  so  deeply  to  impress 
our  hearts  with  the  value  of  a  right  temper,  that  we  cannot 
forget  its  importance  at  any  time.  <'  I  had  rather  have  one 
year  of  brotherly  love,  than  a  whole  eternity  of  contention,'' 
said  one  of  my  valued  correspondents.  Oh !  did  we  but 
esteem  love  among  the  brethren  as  the  Master  did,  we  should 
find  the  fruits  of  it  like  the  clusters  of  grapes  in  Canaan. 
For  the  improvement  of  our  temper,  we  must  remember  the 
character  of  the  matters  which  have  '^  filled  with  fire  and 
fury"  the  minds  of  disputants  age  after  a£:e.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  fiercely  debated,  whether  the  jlliad  or  Odyssey 
was  the  most  ancient,  and  how  many  oars-men  Ulysses  had. 
Among  the  Latins,  what  was  the  number  of  geese  that  saved 
the  Capitol.  You  know  the  insignificance  of  the  matters  k> 
lone  and  so  fiercely  contested  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Resists.  The  tremendous  act  of  ejectment  by  which  two  thou- 
sand of  the  choicest  ministers  of  England  were  deprived  of 
their  livings  and  liberties,  was  based  upon  trivial  things,  hay- 
ing in  themselves  little  or  no  importance.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  fiercely  discussed  in  Scotland  and  even  in  the  United 
States,  whether  fiuth  or  repentance  comes  first.  A  long  list 
of  such  subjects,  that  have  agitated  the  cAurcA,  might  be 
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j^ven.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  many  very 
important  discussions  in  the  church,  but  these  have  less 
frequently  produced  hi^h  inf  ammatiou.  Generally  the  less 
important  a  question  is,  the  more  warmly  is  it  disputed. 
Your  own  recollection  will  furnish  illustrations  in  abun- 
dance. It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  church  could 
all  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  all  editors  learn  to  be  far 
more  earnest  upon  the  great  things  of  revelation,  than  upon 
matters  of  minor  consideration. 

A  holy  suspicion  and  distrust  of  our  own  judgement,  and 
an  openness  to  receive  new  light,  would  have  a  happy  influ- 
ence upon  temper.  On  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  the 
excellent  Treatise  of  Hermsmn  Witsius  de  Modesto  Theo- 
logo, 

Liet  it  be  settled  in  our  hearts,  that  no  occasion  or  circum- 
stance will  justify  the  indulgence  of  a  wrong  temper — that 
God  is  never  honoured,  but  always  dishonoured,  by  such 
indulgence.  '^  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God." 

We  must  also  forever  abandon  that  horrible  maxim  of 
persecutors,  on  which  spiritual  tyrants  have  erected  their 
machinery  for  crushing  the  church ;  '<  Afflictio  dot  inteU 
lectumJ^  That  he  who  will  not  be  won  by  kindness,  cannot 
be  overcome  by  severity,  is  a  truth  firmly  established  by  the 
history  of  the  church.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  any 
very  painful  fears  of  a  rekindling,  especially  in  this  land,  of 
the  fire  of  persecution.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  may  ^<  add  afflictions"  to  our  brethren,  without  any  open 
violence. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  Christian  would  remember, 
that  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  even  among  those  who 
difier  most  from  him  in  sentiment  and  practice,  there  may  be 
some,  perhaps  many,  who  far  excel  him  in  all  that  is  lovely, 
and  excellent  in  character.  If  men  will  compare  themselves 
among  themselves,  let  them  not  compare  themselves  with 
the  poorest  samples  of  character  they  can  find ;  but  let  them 
select  the  greatest,  humblest,  holiest,  and  wisest  men. 

If  we  had  not  so  much  cause  of  indignation  and  reproach 
against  ourselves  for  the  low  state  of  piety,  faith,  zeal,  humil- 
ity, and  self-denial  in  our  own  hearts,  and  for  the  sad  ebulh- 
tions  of  worldliness,  selfishness,  and  rashness  in  our  lives, 
we  should  be  in  better  humour  with  our  brethren.  The 
truth  is,  piety  is  low,  and  to  appease  conscience  we  make 
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raach  ado  about  matters  of  little  or  no  importance.  We  feel 
the  beam  in  our  owo  eye,  and  fearing  lest  others  should  see 
it,  we  make  a  diversion  by  calling  tlieir  attention  to  some- 
thing else.  I  might  say  much  of  the  influence  of  languid 
piety  to  make  partisans;  But  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  illus- 
tration. 

It  would  also  have  a  good  effect  on  our  temper,  were  we 
to  ait  down  and  enquire  honestly,  "bow  much  may  we 
yield  ?  How  near  can  we  come  to  our  brethren  without 
any  sacrifice  of  conscience?"  Alas,  the  inquiry  has  gene- 
rally been  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  "How  widely  may  I 
differ  from  my  brethren  without  guilt  ?"  When  men  have 
honestly  acted  on  the  principle  ^above  recommended,  the 
results  have  often  been  as  astonishing  as  they  have  been 
happy.  We  may  perhaps,  on  enquiry,  think  proper  to  give 
up  some  things  as  useless,  which  we  once  esteemed  the  very 
basis  of  our  &brick. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  enquire  solemnly,  whether 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  our  acquiring  a  better  temper^ 
more  love  and  harmony,  by  keeping  up  as  wide  a  separation 
as  possible ;  or  by  keeping  our  views  and  feelings  concealed ; 
or  by  letting  things  alone,  as  though  tliey  would  change  of 
themselves,  or  by  a  miracle. 

If  we  cannot  exercise  the  highest  d^ree  of  required  con- 
fidence in  brethren  who  conscientiously  ditkr  from  us, 
could  we  exercise  that  confidence,  in  cato  they  would  do 
some  violence  to  their  consciences,  and  come  over  to  us  in 
form  and  profession  ?  Such  violence  to  their  consciences 
would  destroy  our  respect  for  them,  and  thus  we  should  Ije 
left  without  any  basis  for  Christian  friendship.  For  our 
judeements  unite  with  Paul  in  saying,  "  Whatsoever  is  not 
of  &ith  is  sin."  / 

It  had  been  a  happy  thing  for  our  world,  if  all  men  had 
duly  distingruished  between  principle  and  opinion,  between 
judgement  and  notion,  between  speculation  and  belief.  For 
want  of  this  distinction,  we  have  frequently  adopted  un- 
charitable conclusions  respecting  others.  Suppose  a  man 
in  conversation  lets  slip  an  Arminian  idea,  but  in  prayer 
or  in  affliction,  utters  sound  scriptural  doctrine,  and  evi- 
dently leads  a  humble  and  holy  life ;  this  man's  Arminian- 
ism  is  mere  opinion,  notion^  specuUUion,  and  Though  injuri- 
ous even  to  his  heart,  yet  does  not  govern  his  heart. 

It  is  an  cAA,  but  despised  rule  of  conduct  in  Polemics, 

Vol.  n.  26 
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that  we  must  studiously  guard  against  imputing  te  others 
those  errours  in  doctrine,  which  they  reject  In  this  respect, 
have  not  some  pious  and  able  meu  ia  New-England,  and 
some  Presbyterians  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
been  greatly  injured?  On  each  side  thev  hare  been 
reproached  with  opinions  which  they  are  as  far  from  enter- 
taining as  4heir  opponents.  Andrew  Thompson,  in  his 
review  of  some  of  Edward  Irving's  works,  says  with  gr^ 
justice — ^^  Happy  for  man,  he  is  capable  of  being  inconsis- 
tent." It  does,  indeed,  require  but  little  acumen  to  perceive, 
that  doctrinal  errour  has  no  ncUurctl  stopping  place  this  side 
of  the  gulph  of  atheism.  But  men  do  not  generally  go  to 
the  natural  stopping  place,  but,  through  divine  mercy,  are 
held  at  some  point  of  the  declivity  farther  from  ruin.  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  smallest  number  of  men,  who  have  any  system 
of  religious  heliet  phUasaphiecdlp  considered.  Of  one  in  a 
thousand,  (and  perhaps  not  more,)  it  may  be  said :  ^  Touch 
a  principle  and  you  shake  a  continent." 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  close  this  branch  of  the  subject 
better,  than  by  giving  you  part  of  a  paper  entitled,  "  Hum- 
ble Requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters,  touching 
their  ten^r  and  behaviour  towards  each  other."     It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  excellent  John  Howe,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the^j[)assage  of  an  act  of  exemption  from  penalties  in 
favour  of  Dissenting  Protestants,' passed  by  Parliament  in 
1685.    There  are  some  things  in  it,  of  course,  peculiar  to 
the  times  and  circumstances ;  but  it  is  full  of  sound  wisdom, 
and  must  be  useful  to  all  who  read  it  aright.    I  know  you 
will  be  interested  in  it,  though  it  may  already  be  before 
your  mind.    It  is  there  movedj  ^'that  we  do  not  over-mag- 
nify our  differences,    or  count  them  greater  than    they 
really  are.     Remember  that  there  are  differences  on  botn 
parts,  among  themselves,  incomparably  greater  than  these, 
by  which  the  one  sort  differs  from  the  other.    How  incon- 
ceivably greater  is  the  difference  between  good  men  and 
bad !  between  being  a.  lover  of  the  blessed  God,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  an  enemy !  a  real  subject  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  devil !    Have  we  not  reason  to  apprehend  there 
are  some  of  both  these,  on  each  side  ?    Let  us  take  heed  of 
having  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  wrong  notion  of  this 
matter,  as  if  this  indulgence  divided  England  into  two 
Christendoms,  or  distinguished  rather  between  Christians 
and  Mahometans,  as  some  men's  cyclopic  fimcies  have  an 
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ttolueky  art  to  represent  things ;  creating'  ordioary  men 
and  things  into  monsters  and  prodigious  shapes  at  their  own 
pl^isure.    It  has  been  a  usual  saying  on  both  sides,  that 
they  were  (in  comparison)  but  little  things  we  differed 
about,  or  circumstantial  things.     Let  us  not  unsay  it,  or 
suffer  a  habit  of  mind  to  slide  into  us,  that  consists  not  with 
it    Though  we  must  not  go  against  a  judgement  of  con- 
science in  the  least  thing,  yet  let  us  not  oombund  the  true 
differences  of  things ;  but  what  are  redly  lesser  thin^  then 
let  them  go  for  such.    Let  us  hereupon  carefully  abstain  from 
judging  each  other's  state  Godward  upon  these  diflbrences : 
for  hereby  we  shall  both  contradict  our  common  rule  and 
ourselves.    When  men  make  conscience  of  small  and  doubt- 
ful things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  about  which  they 
AithTj  how  little  conscience  is  made  of  the  plainest  and 
most  important  rule,  not  to  judge  one  another  for  such  dif- 
ferences, Rom.  14:  3,  13  !  Why  of  all  the  parts  of  that  holy 
book,  is  this  chapter  only  thought  no  part  of  God's  word  ? 
or  this  precept  so  variously  enferced  in  this  chapter,  and  so 
awfiilly,  Ter.  10, 11.    But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ? 
or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother?    We  shall 
all  stand  before  the  jud|S[ement  seat  of  Christ.    For  it  is 
written,    'As    I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every   knee    shall 
bow  to  tne,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  me !'  Is  it  a 
light  matter  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Christ,  tiie  judgement 
seat  of  God  ?  Yet  how  common  has  it  been  to  say,  such  a 
one  conforms,  he  hath  nothing  of  God  in  him !    such  a 
one  conforms  not  \  'tis  not  ^conscience,  but  humour !  God 
fergive  both.     Had  they  blotted  Bom.   14  out  of  their 
Bibles  ?    'Tis  plain,  by  the  whole  series  of  discourse,  that 
it  is  the  judging  of  men's  states,  and  that  by  such  small 
matters  of  difference,  that  is  the  thing  here  forbidden. 
Some  few  things  contained  in  this  chapter,  as,  to  receive 
one  another  (as  Christians,  or  such  whom  God  reccivesj 
notwithstanding  remaining  doubts  about  small  matters,  and 
not  determining  such  denoted  things  in  bar  to  the  doubter, 
ver.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  not  to  lay  stumbling-blocks  in  each  other's 
way,  ver.  13 ;  not  to  do  the  doubted  thing  with  a  mind  still 
unsatisfied,  ver.  6,  23 ;  not  to  censure,  either  him  that  does 
or  forbears,  not  admitting  a  hard  thought  of  him,  or  lees 
&vourable,  than  that  what  such  an  one  does,  he  does  to  the 
Lord,  and  what  the  other  forbears,  he  forbears  to  the  Lord, 
ver.  6  j  these  few  things,  I  say,  put  in  pnuctice^  had  Xaken 
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away  all  differences,  (that  we  are  now  considering,)  or  the 
inconvenience  of  them,  long  ago.  And  we  shall  still  need 
them  as  much  as  ever. 

''  Let  us  not  value  ourselves  upon  being  of  this  or  that 
side  of  the  severing  line.  'Tis  Jewish,  yea,  phdrisaical,  to 
be  conceited,  and  boast  ourselves  upon  externals,  and  small 
matters,  especisdly  if  arbitrarily  taken  up;  and  is  itself  an 
argument  of  a  light  mind,  and  incompreiiensive  of  tnie 
worth.  Though  I  cannot  sincerely  be  of  this  or  that  way, 
but  I  must  thmk  myself  in  the  right  and  others  in  the 
wrong,  that  differ  from  me,  yet  I  ought  to  consider,  this  is 
but  a  small,  minute  thing,  a  point  compared  with  the  vast 
orb  of  knowables,  and  of  things  needful,  and  that  ought  to 
be  known.  Perhaps  divers  that  differ  from  roe,  are  men  of 
greater  and  more  comprehensive  minds,  and  have  been  more 
employed  about  greater  matters;  and  many  in  things  of 
more  importance,  hav^  much  more  of  useful  and  valuable 
knowledge  than  I.  Yea,  and  since  these  are  not  matters  of 
salvation  we  differ  about,  so  that  any  on  either  side  dare 
considerately  say,  he  cannot  be  saved,  that  is  not  in  these 
respects  of  my  mind  and  way ;  he  may  have  more  of  sanc- 
tifying savoury  knowledge,  more  of  solid  goodness,  more  of 
grace  and  real  sanctity,  ihan  1 ;  the  course  of  his  thoughts 
and  studies  having  been,  by  converse  and  other  accidents, 
led  more  off  from  "these  things,  and  perhaps  by  a  good  prin- 
ciple, been  more  deeply  engaged  about  higher  matters ;  for  no 
man's  mind  is  able  equally  to  consider  all  things  tit  to  be 
considered ;  and  greater  things  are  of  themselves  more  apt 
to  beget  holy  and  good  impressions  upon  our  spirits,  than 
the  minuter  and  more  circumstantial  things,  though  relating 
to  religion,  can  be. 

'  <'  Let  us  not  despise  one  another  for  our  differing  in  these 
lesser  matters.  This  is  too  common  and  most  natural  to 
that  temper  that  offends  against  the  foregoing  caution.  Lit* 
tie-spirited  creatures  valuing  theinselves  for  small  matters, 
must  consequently  have  them  in  contempt  that  want  what 
they  count  their  own  only  excellency.  He  that  hath  no- 
thing wherein  he  places  worth  belonging  to  him,  besides 
a  flaunting  peruke  and  laced  suit,  must,  at  all  adventures, 
think  very  meanly  of  one  in  a  plain  garb.  Where  we  are 
taught  not  to  judge,  we  are  forbidden  to  despise,  or  set  at 
nought  one  another  upon  these  little  differences. 

<^  Nor  let  us  wonder  that  we  differ.  Untothiswearetooapt, 
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i.  e.,  to  think  it  stran^;^,  (especially  upon  some  arguing  of  the 
difference)  that  such  a  man  should  conform,  or  such  a  one 
not  conform.  There  is  some  fault  in  this,  but  which  pro- 
ceeds from  more  faulty  causes.  Pride,  too  often,  and  an 
opinion  that  we  understand  so  well,  that  a  wrong  is  done  ua 
if  our  judgement  be  not  made  a  standard  and  measure  to 
another  man's.  And  again,  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or 
inconsiderateness  rather,  how  mysterious  it  is,  and  how  little 
can  be  known  of  it ;  how  secret  and  latent  little  springs 
there  are  that  more  this  engine  to  our  own  mind,  this 
way,  or  that ;  and  what  bars  (which  perhaps  he  discerns 
not  himself)  may  obstruct  and  shut  up  towards  us  another 
man's.  Have  we  not  frequent  instances  in  other  common 
cases,  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  to  another  man's  under-- 
standing  ?  Speech  is  too  penurious,  not  expres^ve  enough. 
Frequently  between  men  of  sense,  much  more  time  is  taken 
up  in  explaining  each  other's  notions,  than  in  proving  or 
disproving  them.  Nature  and  our  present  state,  have,  in 
some  respects,  left  us  open  to  God  only,  and  made  us  inac- 
cessible to  one  another.  Why  then  should  it  be  strange  to 
me,  that  I  cannot  convey  my  thought  into  another's  mind  ? 
Tis  unchristian  to  censure,  as  before,  and  say, '  Such  a  one 
has  not  my  conscience,  therefore  he  has  no  conscience  at 
all ;'  and  it  is  also  unreasonable  and  rude  to  say,  'Such  a 
one  sees  not  with  my  eyes,  therefore,  he  is  stark  blind.'  Be- 
sides, the  real  obscurity  of  the  matter  is  not  enough  con- 
sidered. I  am  very  confident  an  impartial  and  competent 
judge,  npon  the  view  of  books  later  and  more  ancient, 
upon  such  subjects,  would  say,  there  are  few  metaphysical 
questions  disputed  with  more  subtelty,  than  the  controver- 
sies about  conformity  and  nonconformity.  Blessed  be  God 
that  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  that  are 
of  true  necessity  even  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  are  in  comparison  so  very  plain. 

''Moreover  there  is, besides  understanding, and  judgement, 
and  diverse  from  that  heavenly  gift  which  m  the  Scriptures 
is  called  grace,  such  a  thing  as  gust  and  relish  belonging  to 
die  mind  of  man,  and  I  doubt  not,  to  all  men,  if  they  observe 
themsel  ves ;  and  this  is  as  unaccountable  and  as  various  as  the 
relishes  and  disgusts  of  sense.  This  they  only  wonder  at, 
that  either  understand  not  themselves,  or  will  consider  no 
body  but  themselv^.  To  bring  it  down  to  the  present  case. 
As  to  those  parts  of  worship  which  are  of  most  frequent  use 
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in  our  assemblies  (whether  conforming  or  nonconforming), 
prayer,  and  preaching,  and  hearing  God's  word,  oar  differ- 
ences about  them  cannot  but  in  part  arise  from  the  diversity 
of  this  principle,  both  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other.  One 
sort  do  not  savour  prayer  by  a  foreknown  form;  another 
that  which  hath  more  of  surprise,  by  a  grateful  variety  of 
unexpected  expressions.  And  it  can  neither  be  universally 
said,  it  is  a  better  judgement,  or  more  grace,  that  determines 
men  the  one  way  or  the  other  \  but  somewhat  in  the  tem- 
per of  their  minds  distinct  from  both,  which  I  know  not 
how  better  to  express  than  by  mental  taste,  the  acts  whereof 
(as  the  objects  are  suitable  or  unsuitable)  are  relishing  or  dis- 
relishing, liking  or  disliking:  and  this  hath  no  more  of 
mj^tery  in  it,  than  that  there  is  such  a  thing  belonging  to 
our  natures,  as  complacency  or  displacency  in  reference  to 
the  objects  of  the  mind.  And  this,  in  the  kind  of  it,  is  as 
common  to  men,  as  human  nature,  but  as  much  diversified 
in  individuals  as  men's  other  inclinations  are,  that  are  most 
fixed,  and  least  apt  to  admit  of  change.  Now  in  the  mea- 
tioned  case,  men  cannot  be  universally  determined  eith^ 
way,  by  their  haying  better  judgement ;  for  no  sober  man 
can  be  so  little  modest,  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
some  of  each  sentiment,  that  are  less  judicious  than  some 
that  are  of  the  contrary  sentiment  in  this  thing.  And  to 
say  that  to  be  more  determined  this  way  or  that,  is  the  cer- 
tain sign  or  effect  of  a  greater  measure  of  grace  and  sanctity, 
were  a  great  violation  Doth  of  modesty  ac^  charity.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  that  have  appeared  to  live  in  more  entire 
communion  with  God,  in  higher  admiration  of  him,  in  a 
pleasanter  sense  of  his  love,  or  in  a  more  joyful  expectation 
of  eternal  life,  than  some  who  have  been  wont  with  great 
delight  publicly  to  worship  God  in  the  use  of  our  Common 
Prayer :  and  others  I  have  known  as  highly  excelling  in  the 
same  respects,  that  could  by  no  means  relish  it,  but  have 
always  counted  it  insipid  and  nauseous.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  relishing  or  disrelishing  sermons  preached  in  a 
digested  set  of  words,  or  with  a  more  flowing  freedom  of 
speech*  It  were  endless  and  odious  to  vie  either  better 
judgements,  or  more  pious  inclinations,  that  should  univer- 
sally determine  men  either  the  one  way  or  the  other  in  these 
matters.  And  we  are  no  more  to  wonder  at  these  peculiar!* 
ties  in  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  than  at  their  different 
tastes  of  meats  and  drinks ;  much  less  to  M  out  with  them, 
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that  their  minds  and  notions  are  not  just  fi>rmed  as  ours  are : 
for  we  should  remember,  they  no  more  dififer  from  os^  than 
we  do  from  them ;  and  if  we  think  we  have  the  clearer  light, 
'tis  like  they  also  think  they  have  clearer.  And  'tis  in  vain 
to  say.  Who  shall  judge,  for  every  man  will  at  len^h  judge 
of  his  own  notions  for  himself,  and  cannot  help  it :  for  no 
man's  judgement  (or  relish  of  things,  which  influences  his 
judgement,  though  he  know  it  not)  is  at  the  command  of  his 
will ;  and  much  less  of  another  man's.    And  therefore, 

^'Let  us  not  be  offended  mutually  with  one  another  for  our 
different  choice  of  this  or  that  way,  wherein  we  find  most  of 
real  advantage  and  edification.  Our  greatest  concern  in 
this  world,  and  which  is  common  to  us  all,  is  in  the  better- 
ing of  our  spirits,  and  preparing  them  for  a  better  world. 
Let  no  man  be  displeased  (especially  of  those  who  agree  in 
all  substantials  of  the  same  holy  religion,)  that  another  uses 
the  same  liberty,  in  choosing  the  way  most  conducing  in 
his  experience  to  his  great  end,  that  he  himself  also  uses, 
expecting  to  do  it  without  another  man's  offence. 

^'But  abovQ  all,  let  us,  with  sincere  minds,  more  earnestly 
endeavour  the  promoting  the  interest  of  religion  itself,  of 
true  reformed  Christianity,  than  of  this  or  that  party.  Let 
us  long  to  see  the  religion  of  Christians  become  simple,  primi* 
tive,  agreeable  to  its  lovely  original  state,  and  again  itself; 
and  each  in  oar  own  stations  contribute  thereto  all  that  we 
are  able,  labouring  that  the  internal  principle  of  it  may  live 
and  flourish  in  our  souls,  and  to  our  utmost  diffused  and 
spread  unto  other  men's.  And  for  its  externals,  as  the  duc- 
tnre  of  our  rule  will  guide  us,  so  gradually  bend  towards 
one  common  course,  that  there  may  at  length  cease  to  be 
aoy  divided  parties  at  all. 

^'  In  the  mean  time,  while  there  are,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  difference  lies  among  Christians  and  protestants,  not 
between  such  and  pagans.  Let  us  therefore  carry  it  accord- 
ingly towards  each  other ;  and  consider  our  assemblies  are 
all  Christian  and  protestant  assemblies,  differing  in  their 
administrations,  for  the  most  part,,  not  in  the  things  prayed 
for  01  deprecated,  or  taught,  but  in  certain  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  differing  really  and  in  the  substance  of  things,  less 
by  mere  conformity,  or  nonconformity  to  the  public  rule  of 
the  law,  than  many  of  them  that  are  under  it  do  from  one 
another,  and  than  divers  that  are  not  under  it.  For  in- 
stance, go  into  one  congregation  that  is  a  oon&rming  one, 
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and  yovL  have  the  public  prayers  read  in  the  desk,  and  after- 
wards a  form  of  prayer  perhaps  used  by  the  preacher  in  the 
pulpit,  of  his  own  composure,  l)efore  he  begins  his  sermon. 
Cro  into  another  congregation,  and  prayer  is  performed 
without  either  sort  of  form ;  and  perhaps  the  difference  in 
this  is  not  so  great.  It  may  be  the  conformist  uses  no  pre- 
conceived form  of  his  own,  and  the  nonconformist  may. 
Both  instruct  the  people  out  of  the  same  holy  book  of  God's 
word.  But  now  suppose  one  of  the  former  sort  reads  the 
public  prayers  gravely,  with  the  appearance  of  great  reve- 
rence,, fervency,  and  pious  devotion ;  and  one  of  the  latter 
sort  that  uses  them  not,  does  however  pray  for  the  same 
things,  with  judgement  and  with  like  gravity  and  affection, 
and  they  both  instruct  their  hearers  fully  and  profitably ; 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  worship  in  both  these 
assemblies  doth  mucli  less  considerably  differ  to  a  pious  and 
judicious  mind,  than  if  in  the  latter  the  prayers  were  also 
read  but  carelessly,  sleepily,  or  scenically,  flauntingly,  and 
with  manifest  irreverence,  and  the  sermon  like  the  rest ;  or 
than  if  in  the  former,  all  the  performance  were  inept,  rude, 
or  very  offensively  drowsy  or  sluggish. 

<<  Now  let  us  show  ourselves  men,  and  manly  Christians, 
not  swayed  by  trifles  and  little  things,  as  children  by  this  or 
that  dress,  or  mode,  or  form  of  our  religion,  which  may 
perhaps  please  some  the  more  for  its  real  indecency :  but 
know,  that  if  while  we  continue  picquering  about  forms,  the 
life  be  lost,  and  we  come  to  bear  the  character  of  that  church, 
^  thou  hast  a  name  that4hou  livest,  and  art  dead.'  We  may 
^er  long  (after  all  the  wonders  God  hath  wrought  for  us) 
expect  to  hear  of  our  candlestick's  being  removed,  and  that 
our  sun  shall  go  down  at  noon-day. 

"The  true  serious  spirit  and  power  of  religion  and  godli- 
ness, will  act  no  man  against  his  conscience,  or  his  rule 
understood,  but  will  oblige  him  in  all  acts  of  worship  (as 
well  as  of  his  whole  conversation)  to  keep  close  to  Gospel 
prescription,  so  &r  as  he  can  discern  it.  And  that  be  will 
find  requires,  tliat  in  subordination  to  the  divine  glory,  he 
seriously  working  out  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  take 
that  course  in  order  thereto,  put  himself  under  such  a  min- 
istry, and  such  a  way  of  using  God's  ordinances,  as  he  finds 
most  profitable  and  conducing  to  that  great  end,  and  that 
doth  his  soul  most  real  good.  If  you  are  religious,  or  of  this 
or  that  mode  or  way  ofreligion,  to  serve,  a  carnal  design  for 
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yourself  or  your  party,  not  to  save  your  soul,  yon  commtt 
the  most  detestable  sacrilege,  and  alienate  the  most  sacred 
thing  in  the  world,  religion,  from  its  true  end ;  which  will 
not  only  lose  that  end,  but  infer  a  heavy  vengeance.  Yea, 
and  'tis  too  possible  to  transgress  dangerouslv,  by  preferring 
that  which  is  less,  though  never  so  confidently  thought  to  be 
divine,  before  that  which  is  greater,  or  separately  from  its 
true  end.  You  greatly  prevaricate  if  you  are  more  zealously 
intent  to  promote  independency  than  Christianity,  presbytery 
than  Christianity,  prelacy  than  Christianity,  as  any  of  these 
are  the  interest  of  a  party,  and  not  considered  in  subservi- 
ency to  the  Christian  interest,  nor  designed  for  promoting  the 
edification  and  salvation  of  your  own  soul.  But  that  teing 
your  design,  living  religion  wUl  keep  your  eye  upon  your 
end,  and  make  you  steady,  and  constantly  true  to  that,  and 
to  your  rule,  without  which  you  can  never  hope  to  reach 
your  end." 

I  did  hope  to  be  able  to  abridge  Mr.  Howe's  thoughts,  but 
found  it  impossible ;  every  sentence  seemed  to  bi  neces- 
sary. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  efforts  have  been  made 
in  older  time,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  to  unite 
Ihrotestants,  and  especially  dissenters,  and  particularly  Inde- 
pendents and  Presbyterians,  more  closely  (Life  of  Howe,  pp. 
39.  41.  Also,  Owen's  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  239).  These  efforts 
proved  great  failures,  and  only  drove  the  parties  farther 
asunder.  Most  of  these  attempts  occurred  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  your  mind.  In 
any  efforts,  therefore,  to  bring  different  parties  among  Chris- 
tians more  closely  together,  it  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind,  that  &ilure  is  possible,  yea,  that  it  is  certain,  unless 
a  right  spirit  in  all  go  foremost.  Let  me  give  you  the  views 
of  another  (Dr.  Owen)  on  this  same  subject.  *<  I  should  be 
very  sorry,  that  any  man  living  should  outgo  me  in  desires 
that  all  who  fear  God  throughout  the  world,  especially  in 
these  nations,  were  of  oue  way,  as  well  as  of  one  heart.  I 
know  I  desire  it  sincerely ;  but  I  do  verily  believe,  that  when 
God  shall  accomplish  it,  it  will  be  the  effect  of  love,  not  the 
cause  of  love.  It  will  proceed  from  love,  before  it  brings 
forth  love.  There  is  not  a  greater  vanity  in  the  world,  thw 
to  drive  men  into  a  particular  profession,  and  then  suppose, 
that  love  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  to  think 
that  if  by  sharp  rebukes,  by  cutting,  bitter  expressions,  they 
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can  but  drive  men  into  such  and  such  practices,  then  love 
will  certainly  ensue." 

Nothing  will  be  done  to  profit  except  in  answer  to  fer- 
vent, frequent,  and  believing  prayer  to  God.  Let  me 
therefore  suggest  as  a  subject  for  special  prayer  in  our  closets 
and  among  our  own  little  circleS)  the  increased  union  of  all 
in  the  American  churches,  who  love  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  who  prays  most  and  most  scripturally  on  this 
subject,  will  be  the  best  friend  to  the  cause. 

I  will  now  dismiss,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  subject  of 
Christian  temper,  by  quoting  a  resolution  of  the  excellent 
Philip  Henry.  '^  In  those  things  that  all  the  people  of  God 
are  agreed  about,  I  will  spend  my  zeal;  snd  as  for  other 
thiugs  about  which  they  differ,  I  will  walk  according  to  the 
light  Grod  has  given  me,  and  charitably  believe  others  to  do 
so  too." 

I  come  now  to  consider  some  of  the  good  results  that 
must  flaw  from  a  sincere  and  close  union  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  churches.  Such  a  union  is  of  incal- 
culable importance.  Neither  the  Northern  nor  Southern 
States  separately  will  be  able  much^  longer,  if  indeed  they 
are  now,  to  bind  the  great  West  to  this  side  of  the  mountains. 
But  the  North  and  l^uth  united  may,  with  God's  blessing, 
do  this  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
depict  the  direfulness  of  the  calamity  of  having  the  West  cut 
ofi;  either  civilly  or  ecclesiastically,  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
Such  an  event  may  God  ever  avert!  The  North  and 
South,  if  united,  may  hold  the  West  to  us,  and  we  may  still 
bless  them  by  our  men  and  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  division  among  the  Atlantic  States  must  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  severance  of  the  Western  and 
South-western  States.  If  the  Atlantic  States  ever  separate 
from  each  other,  war  must  ensue ;  and  either  the  Potomac 
or  the  Roanoke  will  be  the  dividing  line ;  and  in  either 
case,  Yirginia  will  be  the  battle-ground  on  which  brother 
will  murder  brother.  If  you  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  blessing  of  union  among  the  pipus,  I  answer,  I 
have  no  confidence  in  a  continuance  of  our  national  union, 
except  through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  efforts  and 
prayers  of  his  church,  in  the  several  sections  of  this  land. 
And  if  the  righteous  be  for  division,  will  not  the  foundations 
be  destroyed  ?  Holy  love  can  bind  a  world  together. 

A  vast  increase  of  happiness  must  result  to  those  who 
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feel  the  bonds  of  anion  increasing  in  strength.  Tell 
me,  who  ever  gained  a  victory  over  prejudice,  and  bigotry, 
and  selfishness,  without  an  increase  of  enjoj^ment  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  misery  ensues  from  the  spirit  of  division. 
"  There  is  a  kind  of  bitter  zeal,  which  is  so  fierce  and  vio- 
lent, that  it  rather  inflames  than  heals  any  wounds  that  are 
made ;  and  is  of  so  malignant  a  nature  that  it  spreads  and 
eats  like  a  cancer,  and  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to  it,  it  mi^ht 
endanger  the  whole  body."  So  sap  Stillingfleet  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  .Trinity.  And  need  I 
prove,  that  such  zealots  are  miserable  in  prmortion  to  their 
ceal? 

Cordial  union  would  give  «asy  success  to  all  our  benevo* 
lent  efforts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  agreed  by  good 
men  and  competent  judges,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  new 
theological  seminary  in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  all  the 
churches  could  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  The  seminary 
would  soon  be  established,  and  no  portion  of  the  church 
would  be  burdened.  The  work  would  go  on,  ^'  because  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  build." 

Finally,  were  all  branches  of  the  church  properly  united, 
we  should  need  no  more  books  or  sermons  on  the  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity,  in  order  to  silence  infidelity.  Glori- 
ous and  powerfiil  and  rapid  revivals  of  genuine  religion 
would  refiresk  this  d3ring  world,  until  ^  the  li^ht  of  the  moon 
should  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
seven  fold — as  the  light  of  seven  day^."  These  points,  I 
suppose  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  such  scriptures  as  John 
17:  20,  21,  and  13:  35,  and  Eph.  4: 11—16. 

These  ^ood  results  ^^ntrasted  with  the  countless  evils  of 
division,  which  all  good  men  must  feel,  furnish  an  apology 
lor  any  honest  effort  at  union.  Especially  does  the  last  rea- 
son for  union  just  sugge^sted,  exert  a  power  over  my 
mind,  that  is  altogether  commanding.  There  is  a  solemnity 
about  our  Lord's  last  address  to  his  disciples,  and  last 
prayer  to  his  Father,  which  moves  my  whole  nature.  To 
hear  Christ  praying  that  we  may  be  one,  and  that,  too,  that 
the  world  may  be  convinced  of  his  Messiahship — is  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  melt  away  the  greatest  hardness. 

As  to  the  means  of  effecting  this  desirable  union,  I  would 
mention  among  the  first,  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
each  other.  Could  this  acquaintance  be  as  extensive  and 
as  Ihorough  as  might  be  desired,  the  chief  difiiculty  would 
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be  over.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  refer  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  Mason's  Plea  for  sacramental  Communion  on 
Catholic  Principles,  you  will  see  the  history  of  a  providen- 
tial intercourse  between  the  congregations  of  the  author  and 
of  Dr.  Romeyn,  which  resulted  in  the  happiest  consequen- 
ces. They  became  acquainted,  found  the  imajge  of  Christ  in 
each  other,  and  thus  love  sprung  up,  resulting  ultimately 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  exclusive  communion  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  first  principle  in 
Christian  economics,  that,  among  good  men,  mutual  ac- 
quaintance invariably  generates  mutual  respect  and  affection. 
With  men  who  are  semsh,  worldly,  hypocritical,  and  unre- 
generate,  it  is  not  generally  so.  In  otdet  to  promote  this 
personal  acquaintance,  the  number  of  delegates  sent  respec- 
tively by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  several  Associations, 
ought,  as  I  think,  to  be  increased^  rather  than  diimnished. 
It  ought  also  to  be  an  object  to  procure  the  attendance,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  of  distant  brethren  at  our  great 
anniversaries,  and  this  in  behalf  of  personal  firiendship  and 
true  Christian  affinity.  Free,  brotherly  correspondence,  such 
as  the  present,  may  also  be  useful. 

It  would  be  a  means  of  binding  us  together,  deeply  to 
impress  our  hearts  with  the  truth,  that  they  who  are  the 
most  suspicious,  and  inclined  to  "  stand  by  themselves,"  will 
be  the  greatest  losers.  When  I  see  people  acting  Ifaus,  I 
think  of  the  father  who,  seeing  his  son  out  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  and  sawing  off  the  limb  betwixt  himself  and  the  trunks 
said,  <<  Take  care,  my  son,  that  you  do  not  saw  yourself 
off." 

It  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  uniUng  us,  should 
there  be  mutually  exhibited,  a  disposition,  to  foave  to  the 
management  of  each  of  the  large  portions  of  the  nation,  those 
subjects  which  are  of  a  delicate  and  critical  nature,  without 
any  officious  interference.  Let  me  illustrate  my  remark  by 
a  single  allusion  on  each  side.  The  peculiar  relation  of  Or- 
thodox and  Unitarian  congregational  churches  in  New-EIng- 
land  was,  in  by-gone  days,  a  subject  which  those  at  a  dis- 
tance could  not  well  understand.  There  was  a  mode  of 
proceeding  on  this  point,  which  did  much  perplex  us  at 
the  South ;  and  some  few  of  our  people  may  have  said  or 
written  some  hard  things  about  this  matter.  But  the  ma* 
jority  said,  <<  We  have  much  evidence  of  the  piety  of  our 
New-England  brethren  in  reference  to  other  things.    We 
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must  confide  to  their  own  discretion  such  subjects  as  pulpit 
exchanges  with  men  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  and  meeting 
with  Unitarians  in  annual  conventions."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been,  in  the  minds  of  some  who  reside  in  the  North, 
a  disposition  to  interfere  unwisely,  and  to  the  injury  of  reli- 
gion, with  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  hear  of  persons  recom- 
mending the  exclusion  of  the  whole  Southern  and  South- 
western churches  from  the  privil^es  of  a  connexion  and 
communicm  with  our  Presbyterian  and  Ck>ngregational 
brethren  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Now  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  every  sensible  and  pious  man  in  the  South 
and  South-est  wdeplores  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  an 
enormous  evil.  Indeed  when  the  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion in  our  Virginia  Le^lature,  all  parties  openly  lamented 
its  existence.  (&  this  point  our  Northern  and  North-western 
brethren  must  trust  us  a  little,  or,  if  necessary  a  good  deal. 
Should.any  one  reply,  ^^  On  the  same  principles  the  Hindoos, 
and  Africans,  and  Chinese  might  say — ^trust  us  with  the 
management  of  our  idolatries  and  our  superstitions — do  not 
attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  nation  and  the  harmony 
of  our  commerce  by  the  introduction  of  your  peculiar  rdi- 
gious  tenets."  I  answer,  the  cases  are  by  no  means  paral- 
lel. If  men  insist  on  placing  us,  in  the  same  rank  with 
abominable  idolaters  and  worshippers  of  devils,  of  course 
Christian  communion  between  us  is  at  an  end.  There  must 
on  such  subjects  be  an  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience, 
kindness,  and  Christian  confidence.  You  will  not  suppose 
that  I  have  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  these  remarks  are 
applicable  to-  yourself,  or  to  those  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated. Dr.  Porter's  letter  on  Colonization  is  worth  a  wedge 
of  gdd. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have  a  more  convenient 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  kindred  topick.  It  is  this:  We 
should  be  much  more  disposed  to  strict  union,  if  the  North 
and  South,  respectively,  would  remember  their  own  peculiar 
evils.  If  the  South  would  calmly  think  of  her  slavery,  h^ 
q>iritual  sioth  and  apathy,  her  ecclesiastical  weakness,  h^ 
lack  Gf  enterprize  and  energy  in  plans  of  usefiilness  ;  and  if 
the  North  would  duly  reflect  on  her  proneness  to  useless  and 
injurious  metaphysical  discussions,  her  peculiar  temptations  to 
spiritual  security  and  self-confidence,  her  tendency  to  high 
excitements,  her  exposure  in  reli^ous  matters  to  bitter  and 
oj^^aniEod  contention ;  there  would  soon  be  a  better  state  of 
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things  amongst  us.    We  should  no  more  think  and  speak  as 
if  we  supposed  all  wisdom  and  excellence  dwelt  with  u& 

It  is  evidently  wrong  for  us  to  diflfer  or  separate  on  ac- 
count of  matters  about  which  we  should  blame  two  missiona- 
ries in  foreign  lands  for  differing  or  separating.  I  notice 
that  in  your  civil  governments  in  New-England,  there  is 
sometimes  appointol  what  is  styled  a  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance^ whose  duty  is  to  watch  for  offenders  or  for  testimony 
against  them,  and  whenever  or  wherever  they  suspect  any 
thing  wron^,  to  prosecute  enquiries.  Oh  !  that  every  good 
man  would  constitute  himself  a  committee  of  vigilance  to 
watch  the  deceitful,  subtle,  erring  passions  of  his  own  heart, 
receive  testimony  against  himself  for  violating  the  law  of 
love,  and  whenever  and  wherever  he  suspects  any  prejudice, 
coolness  or  indifference  towards  any  of  his  brethren,  or  any 
branch  of  the  church  to  be  springing  up  in  his  own  mind, 
solemnly  to  arraign  himself  and  rebuke  his  spirit  into 
shame  and  repentance.  Obsta  principiis,  is  the  only  safe 
rule. 

We  have  several  great  national  institutions,  which  are 
fitted  to  have  a  powerail  influence  in  binding  the  North  and 
South  together.  These  institutions,  so  benevolent  in  their 
design  and  tendency,  ought  to  receive  undivided  support 
from  all  the  friends  of  religion  in  America.  When  by  our 
efforts  and  prayers  we  favour  these  institutions,  we  render  a 
service  of  peculiar  value  to  our  nation  as  such,  binding  it 
together. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  a  closer  union  by  the  profes- 
sors in  all  our  theological  seminaries  holding  up  before  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  not  only  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  the  beloved  John,  but  also  the 
examples  of  such  holy,  peaceable,  affectionate,  humble  men 
as  Martin  Bueer  of  Germany,  who  without  Melancthon's 
tendency  to  surrender  principle,  yet  had  all  of  his  amiable- 
ness ;  or  of  such  men  as  Leighton,  who,  if  he  had  possessed 
his  Other's  firmness,  would  have  possessed  a  character  of  most 
unrivalled  symmetry ;  or  of  such  men  as  Robert  Hall,  who  in 
the  noble  generosity  of  holy  love,  burst  through  the  trammels 
of  ages  to  embrace  as  brethren  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  often,  if  not  alwa]^} 
in  Seminaries  a  run  in  favour  of  certain  authors,  or  theo- 
logical, or  philosophical  speculations.  At  one  Seminary, 
without  any  apparently  sufllcient  cause,  you  find  the  bent  of 
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the  youDg  men's  minds  to  be  towards  such  authors  as  Cud- 
worth  and  Coleridge.  At  another  there  is  a  great  fondness 
£>r  Calvin,  Turretin,  and  Owen.  Again,  you  will  find  Mat- 
thew Henry,  John  Flavel  and  Bates,  the  chief  fiiyourites. 
Anon  the  frigid,  critical,  neology  of  Germany  is  in  the 
ascendant,  inspiring  self-<;onceit,  rashness,  and  fondness  of 
innovation.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  how  incalcula- 
bly important  is  it,  that,  as  young  men  will  have  some  ancient 
and  foreign  exemplars  to  admire  and  follow,  pains  be  taken 
to  introduce  to  their  favourable  r^[ard  those  who  are  worthy 
of  admiration  and  imitation  ?  When  such  is  the  case,  we 
shall  not  see  young  ministers  issuing  forth  as  theological 
warriours,  armed  cap-a-pie,  or  as  walking  statues,  stm  as 
marble  and  cold  as  ice,  being  vainly  pu£m  up  by  the  con; 
ceits  and  whims  of  a  scholastick  training,  nor  stem  in  their 
manners ;  but  to  some  extent  like  Christ,  angels  of  love  and 
mercy,  moved  by  kindness  and  awed  into  sweet  solemnity, 
going  about  doing  good  to  all  men.  One  generation  of  such 
ministers  in  the  United  States  would  bind  together  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  our  national  character  in  ties  so  strong 
and  numerous  and  pleasant,  as  to  defy  the  assaults  of  the 
wicked. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  little  pride  of  ancestry,  and  pride 
of  territory,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  which,  while 
it  exists,  will  be  no  inconsiderable  barrier  to  such  an  intimate 
union  as  is  desired.  The  South  prides  herself  on  ac- 
count of  her  eminent  statesmen  and  warriours,  and  preachers. 
Nor  does  the  North  forget  her  great  men, — ^her  orators,  her 
scholars,  her  presidents  and  professors,  her  learned  divines. 
This  sectional  or  provincial  pride  would  not  be  very  mis- 
chievous, did  it  not  preclude,  as  it  generally  does,  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  worth  of  others.  It  is  much  more  noble  to 
say,  "  Et  genus,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi,  vix  ea 
nostra  voco."  Let  it  therefore  be  our  constant  endeavour  to 
put  away  all  pride  and  boasting,  each  esteeming  others 
better  than  himself,  and  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 

The  religious  press  in  the  Atlantic  states  should  be 
made  to  exert  a  more  benign  and  harmonizing  influence. 
Correspondents  for  our  periodical  publications  should  be 
secured  in  different  sections  of  the  land.  Northern  men 
most  write  for  Southern  papers,  and  vice  versa.  And  should 
the  "Literary  and  Theological  Review,"  which  has  been 
proposed,  be  commenced,  it  should  contain  articles  from  all 
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portions  of  our  charcb,  and  assume  a  ground  in  which  they 
may  all  agree.  I  would  sug^t  the  expediency  of  the 
editors  of  religious  papers  m  Charleston,  Richmondi 
Philadelphia,  New- York,  and  Boston,  engaging  regular 
contributions  to  their  sheets  from  good  men-in  remote  parts 
of  the  land,  and  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  bands  gf  union. 

Did  we  all  feel,  that  love  and  concord  are  worth  more 
than  platforms,  symbols,  and  books  of  discipline,  it  would  help 
to  remove  our  suspicions  and  jealousies.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  beine  opposed  to  confessions  of  faith,  and  well-digested 
forms  and  laws  of  government.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  a 
r^ard  to  these,  is  by  no  means  the  highest  Christian  duty. 
We  have  responsibilities  and  duties  vastly  superiour  to  those 
created  by  such  conventional  things.  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  &ct.  In  1685,  James  II.  granted  brie&  for 
collecting  money  for  therelief  of  the  French  Protestants,  who 
had  fled  from  their  country  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Beveridge,  good  man  as  he  was,  opposed  the 
reading  of  the  brief,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to 
the  rubric.  Tillotson  reproved  him  in  these  words:  "  Doc- 
tor, doctor,  charity  is  above  rubrics."  Oh !  that  all  men 
believed  with  Tillotson !  how  often  do  men  perish  in  their 
sins,  and  that  canonically  too !  Summerfield  recommended 
that  some  canons  in  New- York  should  be  spiked. 

The  last  means  I  shall  mention  for  promoting  a  closer 
union  among  American  Christians  is,  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  doing  good  to  (M  men.  Were  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  properly  affected,  and  their  hands  properly 
enga^,  about  the  great  objects  of  benevolence,  oisunion 
would  be  at  an  end.  To  the  joy  of  many  hearts  our  national 
societies  seem  to  be  going  on  towards  the  occupancy  of  suc^ 
ground,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  as  will  summon 
the  highest  energies  of  the  whole  church.  That  the 
American  Bible  Society  will  soon  adopt  resolutions,  con- 
templating the  supply  of  the  whole  world  with  the  Bible, 
within  a  definite  period,  I  can  hardly  doubt.  The  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  and  other  Societies,  are  also  widely  extending 
the  sphere  of  their  operations.  What  do  these  things  mean  ? 
One  thing  they  certainly  teach  is,  that "  the  tu^  of  war"  will 
soon  be  here,  when  cowards,  traitors,  formalists,  lovers  of 
money  and  lovers  of  sloth,  will  be  tried  as  by  fire. — '*  Ye 
men  of  Israel,  to  your  tents,"  or  "gird  yourselves  fdr  the 
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battle,''  is  the  cry  that  ought  to  be  uttered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  oi  the  American  church.  The  day  can- 
not be  far  distant,  when  those  who  will  not  '<  follow  the 
Lord  fully,"  will  be  sorely  tried,  and  when  the  host  of  Im- 
manuel  must  and  will  present  an  unbroken  line  of  holy 
stead&stness  to  the  embattled  legions  of  sin  and  darkness. 
Satan  and  his  allies  are  the  comtnanj  and  will  soon  be  the 
awnoed  enemies  of  all  sincere  Christians,  and  of  all  right- 
eousness, and  we  shall  be  compelled  and  disposed  to  make 
common  cause  with  all  who  ''  seek  for  glory  and  honour." 
Let  the  rush,  the  first  fierce  onset  come.  The  sooner,  the 
better,  if  we  are  but  prepared.  Any  brave  soldier  prefers 
the  dm  of  arms  and  the  hard-fought  battle,  to  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  a  quiet  encampment  year  after  year.  I  would 
suggest,  whether  it  is  not  a  great  calamity,  that  our  na- 
tional societies  did  not  adopt  the  additional  words,  <^  and 
foreign,'^  in  their  title ;  and  fiirther,  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise,  even  now,  to  adopt  this  change.  However  this 
may  be,  I  hope,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Temple  said,  "  they  will  de- 
serve the  name.'' — Let  all  good  men  then  come  forth  and 
encourage,  rather  than  diiM^urage,  the  present  movements 
towards  a  noble  enlargement  of  heart  and  Christian  efifort. 

Perhaps  the  church  never  more  needed  to  offer  the 
prayer-,  "Lord,  increase  our  faith."  Were  our  faith  what 
it  ought  to  be,  our  efforts  would  also  be.  Oh !  that  we  did 
bat  believe  all  that  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken ! 
When  we  think  of  the  little  beginnings  which  Franke 
niade  (viz.  $3  28),  or  which  Andrew  Fuller's  favourite 
society  made  (viz.  £13  2s.  6d.),  and  indeed  when  we  trace 
the  h^tory.  of  any  of  our  benevolent  societies,  must  we  not 
feel  that  we  are  subject  to  the  rebuke,  "  O  fools  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe."  This  faith,  while  it  unites  to  Christ,  will 
unite  us  to  one  another ;  "just,"  (says  some  one)  "  as  lines 
approach  nearer  the  centre,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  one 
another." 

Let  us  keep  our  own  minds,  and  the  miuds  of  our 
brethren,  always  impressed  with  the  truth,  that  he  is  the 
best  fisherman,  not  who  has  the  longest  and  nicest  rods,  and 
strongest  lines,  and  best  apparatus ;  but  who  catches  the 
most  fish.  There  is  much  instruction  in  the  following 
parable  of  Andrew  Fuller :  "In  one  of  the  new  Italian  re- 
publics, two  independent  companies  are  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Call  the  one  A.  and  the  other  B. 
Vol.  II.  28 
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In  forming  themselves  and  learninc^  their  exercise,  they  each 
profess  to  follow  the  mode  of  discipline  used  by  the  ancient 
Komans.  Their  officers,  uniforms  and  evolutions  are,  after 
all,  somewhat  different  from  each  other.  Hence  disputes 
arise,  and  B.  refuses  to  march  against  the  enemy  with  A.  as 
being  disorderly.  A.  gives  his  reasons  why  he  thinks  him- 
self orderly ;  but  they  are  &ir  from  satisfying  B^  who  not 
only  treats  him  as  deviating  from  rule,  but  as  almost  know- 
ing himself  to  do  so,  and  wilfully  persisting  in  it.  A.,  tired 
of  jarring,  marches  against  the  enemy  by  himself.  B.  sits  at 
home  busily  engaged  in  studying  order  and  discipline.  "  If 
your  form  and  rules,"  says  A.,  ''are  so  preferable  to  ours, 
why  do  you  not  make  use  of  them.  Discipline  is  a  means, 
not  an  end.  Be  not  always  boastuig  of  your  order ;  and 
reproach  others  for  the  want  of  it ;  let  us  see  the  use  of  it.  It 
is  true,  like  the  Cluakers  in  1746,  you  have  bought  waist- 
coats for  our.  soldiers,  and  we  thank  you  for  them ;  but  we 
had  rather  you  would  fight  yourselves."  The  object  of 
establishing  Seminaries  was  not  that  we  may  have  semina- 
ries. The  object  was  to  train  up  a  race  of  men  "  mighty 
jn  the  Scriptures,"  who  would  give  themselves  continually 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  The  object  <>f 
organizing  the  American  Bible  Society,  was  not  that  we 
might  have  such  a  society,  but  that  we  might  send  the  Bible 
over  the  earth.  So  the  object  of  having  a  church  organized, 
was  not  that  we  might  be  organizea,  or  being  organized, 
might  look  beautifully ;  but  that  we  might  go  on  in  the 
conquest  of  the  world  to  Christ's  authority.  Can  we  not  all 
remember  this,  and  not  forget  that  they  are  most  pleasing  to 
God,  who  devote  themselves  most  unreservedly  to  his  cause, 
and  most  honestly  use  the  means  and  skill  which  they  pos- 
sess, for  spreading  the  truth.  We  have  been  too  long  in  the 
habit  of  looking  on  the  church  merely  as  a  fortified  city,  and 
not  as  an  "  army  with  banners." 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  have  I  made  an  entrance  upon  a  great 
subject,  having  had  time  only  to  throw  out  some  hints.  If 
what  I  have  written  shall  correspond  with  your  own  views, 
I  shall  be  gratified.  I  fear  the  length  of  this  letter  may 
alarm  you ;  but  1  could  not  be  more  brief  and  give  you  even 
a  sketch  of  my  thoughts.  The  Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  yours  forever. 

Yours,  very  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Wm.  S.  Plummsr. 
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Thboumiqai.  Sbmimabt,  Andotbr,  Sept,  18,  1833. 
?    T«R0V.  Wm.  S.Pu«im: 
Xy  Dbab  Bbothsb, 

My  reply  to  yours  of  September  3d  must  be  very  brief: 
though  a  letter  so  interesting  in  all  its  parts  as  yours,  and 
touching  upon  so  many  weighty  subjects,  deserves  a  more 
particular  notice.  It  must  have  been  refreshing  to  your  own 
heart,  to  dwell  on  subjects  of  such  a  character.  And  your 
thoughts,  if  exhibited  to  your  brethren,  could  not  fail  to  do 
good.  You  will  at  least  have  the  blessedness  of  a  peace- 
maker ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  efforts  which  you 
and  others  are  making,  will,  through  the  divine  blessing,  be 
successful  in  prompting  a  spirit  of  affection  and  concord 
among  Christians  in  oiir  country  to  an  extent  never  known 
before.  And  permit  me  to  say,  what  I  doubt  not  will  appear 
as  important  to  you  as  it  does  to  me, — that  among  the  great 
variety  of  considerations  which  are  adapted  to  remove  alien- 
ation and  strife,  and  to  join  Christians  together  in  the  bonds 
of  holy  brotherhood,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  our  religion,  YAe  lave  and  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  would  labour  most  effectually  to 
bring  Christians  to  love  one  another,  we  must  exhibit  before 
them  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel ;  must  tell  them, 
that  God  is  love^  and  that  he  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  Son  for  their  redemption.  And  we  must 
tell  them  that  Jesits  loved  them  with  a  love  stronger  than 
death,  and  freely  submitted  to  the  sufferings  of  the  cross, 
that  they  might  have  eternal  Hfe.  This  great  gospel  princi- 
ple must  be  earnesdy  inculcated  and  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  Christians,  in  order  to  excite  them  to  love  one 
another.  Let  them  rightly  consider  and  truly  believe  the 
great  love  of  Christ  towards  them,  and  they  will  at  once 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  motive  all-powerful.  They 
will  put  away  anger,  wrath,  envy,  evil  speaking,  and  every 
nnchristian  feeling,  and  will  cdl  be  one,  as  Jesus  prayed  they 
might  be.  Other  motives  are  indeed  powerful ;  but  they 
wiS  avail  most,  when  placed  before  the  minds  of  Christians 
in  connexion  with  the  great,  all-commanding  motive,  the 
cross  of  Christ.  This  is  destined  to  be  the  means  of  subdu- 
ing the  spirit  of  ill-will  and  contention,  and  filling  the 
world  with  love  and  peace.  I  know  you  love  to  dwell  on 
this  sacred  theme,  not  only  in  your  instructions  to  your  own 
beloved  congregation,  but  when  pleading  the  cause  of  be- 
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nevolence  oa  the  most  publie  oecaskms.  It  seems  to  me 
indescribably  important,  that  the  grand,  essential  principles 
of  Christianity  should  be  so  clearly  set  forth  and  be  made  so 
prominent  in  our  religious  anniversaries,  that  a  sanctifying 
influence  may  be  shed  upon  all  that  i?  done,  and  that  the 
exercises  may  prove  e£Eectual  means  of  advancing  Christians 
in  the  strength  and  activity  of  holy  love. 

I  must  defer  what  further  I  have  to  say  on  these  interest- 
ing subjects  to  another  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  may 
irou  experience  all  the  sweetness  and  fervour  of  Christian 
ove  in  your  own  breast,  and  help  to  promote  it  in  those 
around  you. 

I  am  yours, 

In  fraternal  affection  and  confidence, 

Leonard  Woods. 


Art.  III.    Love  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  am 
Essential  Element  op  Christian  Character. 

By  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  BflnniiigtoBiVt.  " 

The  word  of  God  describes  various  evidences  of  a  re- 
newed heart.  That  we  may  know  our  true  spiritual  state, 
it  is  important  to  try  ourselves  by  them  all.  Each  evidence 
is  also  to  be  examined  in  its  particular  exercises.  As  regards 
love,  for  example,  the  professor  of  religion  is  to  enquire,  not 
only  have  I,  in  ffeneral,  a  benevolent  spirit  -,  but  do  I  love 
God,  his  people,  Taw,  service,  kingdom,  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  holy  word  ?  Love,  as  a  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  exercises 
itself  toward  all  its  appropriate  objects.  The  Christian 
under  its  influence  will  not  love  one  proper  object,  and  be 
averse  to  another;  love  God,  but  withhold  his  affections 
from  some  child  of  God ;  or  love  one  precept  and  not 
another ;  one  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  not  another.  If  vou 
are  a  true  Christian,  you  will  give  evidence  of  it  in  tnis, 
that  you  love  all  that  God  requires  you  to  love ;  himseli^ 
each  child  of  his  fiunily,  each  precept  and  each  doctrine  ni 
his  holy  word. 
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The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  <'  the  love 
of  the  truth,'' — attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, — as 
an  evidence  of  ^lace  in  the  soul.  Ood  has  set  forth  in  his 
word  a  system  of  holy  and  glorious  truths,  toward  which  no 
Christian  can  feel  indifference  or  aversion  ; — some  of  these 
are,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  displayed  both  in 
his  moral  government,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
most  holy  will  and  pleasure ;  as  comprised  in  this  last,  the  doc- 
trines of  decrees  and  election;  the  free  moral  and  accounta- 
ble agency  of  man ;  the  universal,  native,  and  total  depravity 
of  mankind  ;  r^^neration,  by  the  special  and  supernatural 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
man's  sins  by  his  sufferings  and  death ;  justification  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  alone ;  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints ; 
the  judgement  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  at  the  last  day ; 
and  the  future  and  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
blessedness  of  the  righteous.  Ilie  subject  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  discussed  with  particular  reference  to 
these  doctrines;  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious.  They, 
with  others,  compose  the  system  sometimes  called  "evangeli- 
cal," or  ''  orthodox ;"  sometimes  "  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mation ;"  but  a  better,  and  an  apostolical  appellation,  is  that 
given  by  Paul,  viz.  "  Christ  crucified."  Even  some  skep- 
tical {pnen,  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  interpreting  Scripture  language  as  they  do 
that  of  other  books,  have  candidly  acknowledged  that  they 
teach  this  system  oif  doctrines.  If  so  even  they  judge,  the 
man  who  professes  himself  a  pious  believer  in  the  Bible  as 
God's  word,  can  withhold  neither  his  faith  in  these  doctrines, 
nor  his  love  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  make  good  his 
daim  to  being  considered  a  Christian. 

Here  we  should  distins;uish  between  love  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  and  some  things  men  are  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing for  it,  to  their  ruin.  An  assent  of  the  understanding, 
simply,  to  a  truth  of  the  Bible,  it  scarce  needs  be  said,  is  not 
love  to  it  Men's  understandings  are  often  convinced  of 
things  as  true,  which  they  oppose,  and  to  which  they  are 
utteny  averse.  This  is  true  in  relation  to  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  in  many  men.  They  regret  that  they  are  true,  and 
their  feelings  are  against  them ;  while  knowing  in  their  own 
consdeuces  that  they  are  immntafale  truths.  Love  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  Ao\M  also  be  careftdly  distin- 
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guished  from  that  preference  which  arises  from  some  selfish 
or  sinister  reason.  In  the  controversies  respecting  religious 
doctrines,  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  feelings  of  partizanship 
enlist  unconverted  men  on  the  side  of  the  truth.  Do  not 
boast  that  you  are  ready  to  contend  for  the  truth.  Do  you 
love  it  ?  An  orthodox  head,  as  well  as  an  Arminian  or 
Pelagian  one,  may  be  associated  with  an  unrenewed  heart. 
A  devout  Christian  can  find  no  more  complacency  in  ortho- 
dozy  itself,  united  with  heartlessness  and  inactivity  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  than  in  a  blustering  and  denunciatory 
Pelafi^ianism  or  Arrainianism.  Love  to  the  truth  is  also  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  kind  of  intellectual  interest 
which  arises  from  seeing  its  positions  ingeniously  proved  or 
ably  defended,  in  argument.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  simple  hereditary  preferences.  Men  are  sometimes 
found  preferring  the  faith  of  their  fathers  or  ancestors ; 
without  any  satis&ctory  evidence  that  they  love  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  therein  set  forth,  for  their  own  sakes.  Some 
probably  die  in  the  speculative  faith  of  their  fethers  in  the 
very  truths  of  God,  and  '^  die  in  their  sins,"  and  are  for  ever 
lost. 

Love  to  divine  truth  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  as  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  fixes  the  mind,  the  whole  soul  on  the 
instructions  of  God's  word.  The  sincere  lover  of  the  divine 
doctrines  says  of  God,  "  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his 
mouth  as  more  than  my  necessary  food."  <<  I  rejoice  at  thy 
word,  as  those  that  find  great  spoil."  "  Thy  words  were 
found  and  I  did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the 
joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart."  His  preference  of  divine 
tittth  is  decided ;  f'  I  have  chosen  the  way  of  truth."  He 
earnestly  desires  and  prays  for  increased  knowledge  of  it 
and  guidance  into  it ;  "  O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy 
truth,  iet  them  lead  me,  and  let  them  bring  me  unto  thy 
holy  hill,  and  to  thy  habitation."  He  finds  sacred  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  others  receiving,  honouring  and  obeying  it ; 
says,  with  that  apostle  whose  character  seemed  all  love,  ^^  I 
rejoiced  greatly,  that  I  found  of  thy  children  walking  in  die 
truth ;"  "  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children 
walk  in  the  truth." 

This  Scripture  account  of  love  to  divine  truth,  is  attested 
by  the  experience  of  all  who  have  been  renewed  by  ibe 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  trace  in  the  religious 
exerdaes  and  charaeter  of  devotea  Chriitians,  their  love 
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to  the  doctrines  of  God's  word.  They  describe  their 
feelings  not  only  respecting  divine  truth  in  general,  bnt  par- 
ticular doctrines  in  which  they  have  found  pecuUar  satisfac- 
tion and  to  which  they  had  great  aversion,  before  they 
became  Christians.  They  are  not  only  convinced  of  them 
in  their  understandings  and  consciences,  but  rejoice  in 
them,  with  an  affectionate  joy.  Doctrines  which  they  once 
regarded  with  indifference ;  or  at  which  they  were  uneasy 
ami  jealous,  and  against  which,  perhaps,  they  often  con- 
tended with  all  their  powers ;  the  Spirit  of  God  has  taught 
them  to  see  in  an  entirely  different  light,  and  to  esteem 
them  as  cause  of  gratitude  and  love  to  God.  We  might 
give,  did  our  limits  permit,  multitudes  of  most  instructive  ex- 
amples from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  Christian  biography, 
showing  affectionate  delight  in  divine  truth  generally,  and 
in  many  particular  doctrines,  as  an  evidence  of  grace,  promi- 
nent, bright  and  beautiful. 

The  reasons  of  this  holy  affection  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  various.  It  is  GadPs  truth.  In  every  Scripture 
account  of  it,  he  hears  the  voice  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
He  also  perceives  the  character  of  God,  which  he  supremely 
loves,  as  reflected  by  each  truth  of  his  word.  There  is  also 
an  excellence  in  the  nature  of  divine  truth  itself,  to  his  spi- 
ritual taste.  "  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste ;  yea, 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  Its  effects  also  render  it 
inestimable  in  its  value.  Its  adaptedness  to  humble,  quicken, 
sanctify  him,  and  render  him  conformed  to  the  character  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour,  renders  it  precious  to  his  soul.  He 
loves  it  also  for  its  effects  on  others,  as  the  instrument  of 
their  conversion  and  sanctification  to  eternal  life.  He  looks 
upon  a  world  in  sin  and  rebellion  against  God ;  sees  every 
where  the  ^'stout-hearted  and  far  from  righteousness." 
What,  he  asks,  shall  break  the  power  of  this  rebellion,  bring 
down  these  stout  hearts,  stay  the  enmity  of  these  spirits, 
bring  back  these  wanderers  to  God  ?  He  remembers  ^  the 
sword  of  the  SfHrit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  and  joins  in 
the  prayer  of  David,  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
most  mighty  in  thy  glory  and  in  thy  majesty  f  "  thy  right 
hand  dbdl  teach  thee  terrible  things ;"  "  let  thine  arrows  be 
sharp  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies,  whereby  they  fidl 
under  him;"  fiill  to  be  subdued,  brought  to  obey  and  love 
him.  His  heart  deUghts  in  such  truths ;  gives  glory  to  God 
for  them,  and  for  all  they  accomplish  by  the  power  of  the 
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Spirit  of  grace,  to  the  salvation  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 
In  short,  the  Christian  feels  that  his  heart  is  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  God's  word,  by  cords  which  nothing  can  sun- 
der. As  he  loves  the  divine  character,  so  he  loves  divine 
truth.  As  he  finds  satisfitction  in  contemplating  it  here,  he 
lives  in  happy  anticipations  of  spending  eternity  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  amidst  the  glories  of  heaven.  And  it  is  an 
animating  reflection,  that  if  here,  where  he  ^  sees  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  the  doctrines  of  God's  word  appear  so  lovely, 
*  sublime  glorious ;  what  will  they  be,  when  contemplated  in 
the  light  which,  to  eternity,  shall  beam  from  the  throne  of 
his  Redeemer  and  his  God. 

We  consider,  more  particularly,  the  influence  of  love  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  on  the  Christian's  character,  habits 
of  thou^t,  feeling  and  action.  We  shall  find  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  have  close  application  for  the  consciences  of 
professors  of  religion  in  this  day  of  fondness  for  modifications 
of  doctrine,  and  of  professions  of  new  discoveries  respecting 
rdiigious  truth. 

Love  to  the  doctrines  of  God*s  word  will  lead  to  prayer- 
ful and  diligent  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  to  know  more 
of  them.  The  true  Christian  will  desire  to  be  an  intelligent 
one,  respiting  divine  truth.  He  will  be  content  with  no 
past  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  'f  I  follow  after;" — 
^  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended."  With  the  fer- 
vent chsire  to  know  the  truth  better  which  he  so  much 
feves,  he  will  look  up  to  his  Father  and  his  God,  saying, 
^  lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and  teach  me,  for  thou  art  my  God ; 
thy  Spirit  is  good,  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness." 
In  fi>rminff  our  opinion  of  Christian  character,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  buildine  our  judgement  respecting  individuals,  as 
regards  this  evidence, — love  to  the  truth, — ^verymuchon 
the  devotedness  and  diligence  with  which  we  find  them 
enquiring  for  it  in  ^  the  lively  oracles  of  God."  The  pro- 
fessed Christian  who  lives  upon  opinions  he  has  gathe«ed, 
and  fiK>m  lack  of  interest,  or  from  disinclination,  spends  litde 
time  in  his  closet  with  hia  Bible  and  his  God ;  is  one  whose 
love  to  the  truth  is  very  questionaUe.    For  where  there  is 

See  in  the  heart,  there  is  implanted  a  spiritual  taste ;  and 
t  taste  will  seek  its  gratification  in  an  increasing  Imow- 
ledge  of  these  beloved  truths. 

It  will  also  lead  the  Christian  to  seek  satisfiiction  in  the 
various  means  of  advancing  in  knowledge  of  it.    Conversa- 
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tion  with  intell^ent  Christians,  the  writings  of  devout  and  able 
men ;  plain,  fidmful  preaching  of  the  trath  ;  will  aJl  be  highly 
prized.  He  finds,  with  other  Christians,  satisfitction,  like 
that  of  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  in  '<  talking  to- 
gether of  all  these  things ;"  and  his  heart  will  bum  within 
him,  through  this  means,  as  owned  of  the  Spirit  for  his 
quickening.  Such  a  Christian  will  naturally  and  easily  fiadl 
into  conversation  upon  divine  truth.  He  prizes  next  to  the 
Bible  the  books  which  are  enriched  by  lai^  drafts  from  the 
pure  word.  A  text  of  Scripture  is  a  bright  spot  to  his  eye, 
shedding  lig^t  all  around  it.  The  preaching  and  writing 
of  good  men  are  valued  by  him,  according  as  they  help  his 
conceptions  of  divine  truth.  He  will  sit  in  the  sanctuary, 
with  devout  satisfiiction  while  he  bears  "  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,"  in  his  proclaimed  truths.  It  will  be  to  him  like 
the  '^  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,"  which  the  disciples 
heard  in  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration.  Spoken  by  a  frail 
and  imperfect  man  Uke  himself,  it  may  be  ;  yet  he  will  listen 
to  it,  *'  not  as  the  word  of  man,"  but  as  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  an  <^  ambassador  for  Christ." 
The  messenger  will  be  forgotten  in  the  message.  He  will 
be  conscious,  that  on  the  one  hand,  his  devout  affections  for 
the  truth  and  the  feasting  of  his  soul  upon  it,  will  be  observ- 
ed by  Him  to  whose  eyes  "  all  things  are  naked  and  open ;" 
and  that,  on  the  other,  if  there  lurk  in  the  most  secret  recess 
of  his  soul  a  feeling  which  is  reluctant  at  the  reception  and 
approval  of  '^  jot  or  tittle"  of  the  doctrines  of  God's  word  ; 
that  too  will  be  known  to  Him  ^'  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire." 

Another  influence  of  love  to  the  truth  will  be  its  indu- 
cing a  jealous  care  that  the  head  and  the  heart  shall  go 
U^ther.  The  real  lover  of  the  truth  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  mere  intellectual  progress  and  attainment  in  it. 
"  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  nothing." 

Another  influence  of  love  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
will  be  to  inspire  perfect  confidence  in  their  adaptedness  to 
do  ^ood  to  the  souls  of  men.  Many  calling  themselves 
Christians,  and  among  them  some  ministers,  question  or 
deny  the  profitableness  of  doctrinal  instruction  ;  and  assert 
the  hurtfulness  of  it ;  especially  of  certain  doctrines.    Those  a 

of  the  original  and  total  depravity  of  man,  divine  sovereignty, 
decrees,  election,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  the 
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soul,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  are  more  frequently 
distrusted,  as  to  their  effects,  than  others.  Respecting  these, 
or  any  other  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  the 
last  question  a  lover  of  divine  truth  will  ask, '  will  they  do 
any  good  ?  will  they  not  do  hurt  V  His  confidence  in  the 
eternal  and  <^  only  wise  God"  will  be  too  childlike,  implicit 
and  firm,  to  permit  him  to  believe  that  in  putting  his  holy 
word  into  the  hands  of  men,  he  has  given  them  instruction 
which  will  "do  no  good,"  and  may  or  will  "do  hurt,"  as  is 
a  frequent  allegation  in  these  days.  He  will  remember  that 
which  is  written,  "  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost ;  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
eyes  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  should  shine  unto  them ;"  and  £at  also  which  is 
written  respecting  the  very  ministry  of  the  truth,  as  being 
to  some,  "a  savour  of  death  unto  death."  He  will  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  through  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  these 
doctrines  that  any  are  driven  away  firom  Christ  and  lost ; 
but  because  they  turn  them  into  the  means  of  injury  to  them- 
selves, by  "  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  condemna- 
tion." If  men  will  not  submit  to  be  slain  by  the  "  sword  of 
the  Spirit,"  as  wielded  by  "  the  power  of  the  Spirit,''  that 
they  may  live  unto  God  ;  but  will  violently  use  it  by  per- 
version, to  slay  their  own  souls ;  the  Christian  proves  that 
"  their  blood  will  be  upon  their  own  heads."  His  confidence 
in  it,  as  of  salutary  efficacy,  is  implicit  and  happy,  while  he 
considers  the  good  which  it  has  done  to  his  own  soul ;  and 
to  the  thousands  on  earth,  and  the  "  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands"  now  in  glory.  In 
view  of  the  strange  opinions  of  some,  that  there  are  doctrines 
in  the  Bible  which  do  hurt ;  he  may  ask  himself  "  is  it  possi- 
ble that  I  have  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  only 
under  hazards  from  my  own  wicked  heart,  the  world,  and 
Satan ;  but  in  hazard  too  from  some  of  the  very  doctrines  of 
the  Bible."  And  his  whole  soul  will  recoil  at  the  thought, 
as  if  Satan  had  whispered  blasphemy  in  his  ears.  No.  The 
Christian,  loving  the  doctrines  of  God's  word,  will  be  willing 
to  leave  the  effect  of  every  one  of  them  to  Him,  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  God  can  and  will  take  care  of  his  own 
truth. 

Love  to  divine  truth  is  a  stead&st  principle.  We  see 
changes  in  the  minds  of  professors  of  religion,  at  the  present 
day ;  firom  professed  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  ta 
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an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  skepticism  respecting  them ; 
and  then  to  positive  aversion.  This  is  a  dark  si^n,  as  respects 
the  true  spiritual  state  of  anyone.  That  doctrme  of  the  gos- 
pel which  a  Christian  has  once  loved,  he  will  no  more  cease 
from  loving,  than  he  will  '^  &11  from  grace."  What  is  an 
apparent  change,  from  loving  any  given  doctrine,  to  distrust 
of  it,  and  aversion,  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the  solenrn 
&ct  that  it  never  has  been  loved.  Love  to  the  truth  is  not  a 
thing  which  will,  "  like  a  vapour  continue  for  a  little  time 
and  then  vanish  away,"  leaving  the  Christian  to  be  "  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by 
the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive,"  and  at  the  sport  of  the  feelings  of  uneasi- 
ness, prejudice  and  aversion.  The  truths  which  the  Chris- 
tian begins  to  love,  he  will  love  to  all  eternity.  The  very 
thought  of  a  change  of  the  state  of  his  affections  towards 
any  truth  of  God,  would  distress  him  like  the  undermining 
of  the  foundation  of  his  hope. 

The  true  Christian,  as  loving  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
will  be  willing  to  have  them  embraced  in  his  confession  of 
&ith ;  and  when  he  joins  himself  to  the  visible  church,  will  be 
willing  to  declare  to  men,  before  God  and  all  heaven,  that  he 
believes  them.  There  is  in  our  churches  at  the  present  time 
a  singular  sensitiveness  respecting  creeds  and  confessions. 
A  fear  of  too  great  explicitness,  and  of  their  embracing  un- 
popular doctrines,  has  led  some  churches  to  revise  their  arti- 
cles from  plain  intelUgible  English,  into  a  censurable  gene- 
ralness  of  phraseology ;  or  a  phraseology  liable  peculiarly 
to  diverse  and  anharmonious  constnictions ;  which  opens 
the  door  for  those  to  enter  the  church  who  do  not  love  the 
truth  of  God.  Now  if  a  Christian  has  "  received  the  love 
of  the  truth. ;"  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  done  his 
soul  good ;  if  he  expects  to  be  sanctified  and  saved  through 
their  means ;  what  motive  can  he  possibly  have  for  keeping 
his  belief  of  them  secret.  If  he  believes  they  have  been  to 
him  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,"  why  should  he  not  tell  the 
world  so,  with  the  explicitness  of  language,  and  the  frank- 
ness of  feding,  which  become  one  who  supposes  himself  to 
have  ^  passed  from  death  unto  life  !"  Docs  the  man  who 
has  been  rescued  from  the  borders  of  the  grave,  feel  ashamed 
to  tell  his  fellow  men  what  was  the  medicine  which  has 
ministered  to  his  restoration  ?  And  shall  the  converted  man, 
in  whaiD,«through  the  instrumentality  of  tlie  holy  truths  of 
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God,  has  been  laid  the  foimdatioii  of  eternal  health, — ^mmior- 
tal  vigour — ^be  ashamed  to  tell  the  world  from  which  he 
separates  himself,  in  a  Christian  profession,  the  doctrines  of 
God  which  have  been  blessed  to  his  regeneration  ?  And 
shall  a  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bought  with  his 
blood  and  renewed  and  sanctified  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  be  un- 
willing to  record  in  their  creed,  and  show  to  the  world,  the 
doctrines  by  which  they  live  and  ^row  and  thrive ;  and  in 
which  they  hope  to  rejoice  eternally  in  the  presence  of  <'  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb."  No.  That  Christian  who  loves 
the  holy  truths  of  God,  will  take  sacred  and  sweet  delight 
in  giving  honour  to  them  and  their  author,  by  a  full  and 
ingenuous  showing  of  it  in  his  confession  of  fiuth.  And  a 
church  which  has  not  travelled  down  into  the  darkness  and 
delusion  for  which  that  of  Laodicea  was  so  solemnly  rebu- 
ked, would  shrink  from  the  crime  of  revising  any  truth  of 
God  out  of  their  symbols  of  faith.  Secrets  to  keep,  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  !  Ashamed  to  tell  the  world  what  they  beUeve ! 
If  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  truth  be  in  them,  and  in  exercise, 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  making  a  secret  of  their  hope 
of  eternal  life  ;  as  soon  think  of  being  "ashamed  of  Jesus.'' 
To  those  whose  breasts  have  been  the  seats  of  such  unhappy 
working,  and  whose  declarations  to  the  world  respectin^^ 
their  faith  have  become  equivocal,  we  commend  the  solemn 
consideration  of  that  word  of  Christ,  "  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  be  tishamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  in  this  adulter- 
ous and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed  when  hecometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
the  holy  angels." 

Love  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  forbid  the  substi- 
tution of  any  thing  else  which  professes  to  be  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian character,  instead  of  a  cordial  belief  of  those  doctrines. 
Here  is  a  point  of  eminent  danger  with  multitudes  who  are 
considered  converts,  and  who  enter  the  church,  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Much  is  said,  and  with  propriety,  of  "  coming  oat 
on  the  Lord's  side,"  of  "  being  for  God,"  "  working  for  God," 
and  "  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
Along  with  this  however  we  also  have — ^what  surely  does 
not  well  comport  with  these  things, — much  said  in  deprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  doctrines  and  doctrinal  instructions, 
— and  of  those  doctrines  especially  which  prostrate  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  and  show  the  sinner  to  himself  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  holy  and  sovereign  God.    The  popular  voice 
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calls  loudly  for  what  is  termed  practical  preaching,  as  in- 
vidiously contrasted  with  doctrinal.  The  professed  fears  of 
oiaDy  attribute  to  some  of  those  holy  truths  of  God,  at  which 
the  human  heart  most  reluctates,  t^idencies  which  hinder 
or  check  revivals  of  reli|^on,  perplex  youn^  Christians  and 
introduce  disputes.  Do  duty,  and  let  mone  the  truth,  is 
the  substance  of  too  much  of  the  pulpit  preaching  and  pri- 
vate advice  which  is  given  to  dying  men  ;  on  whose  know- 
ledge and  obedience  of  the  truth  is  solemnly  depending  the 
eternal  life  of  the  soul.  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked 
by  a  sound  and  discerning  minister,  ''religion  is  made 
to  condemn  the  truth."  The  questions  are  serious  in  their 
bearing  on  this  great  practical  errour.  Is  it  the  love  of 
God  which  thus  in  effect  attempts  to  set  doing  at  variance 
with  believing  7  which  puts  zeal  instead  of  knowledge  and 
"  sanctification  through  the  truth  ?"  which  professes  to  bring 
oat  the  commands  of  Grod  to  bear  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
while  it  shuts  up  the  doctrines  of  God,  by  silence  concerning 
them,  or  by  cautious  and  timid  presentations  of  them,  in 
which  their  meaning  is  misunderstood ;  or  by  caricatures  of 
them,  which  hold  them  up  to  derision  and  contempt  ? — Love 
to  the  truth  will  be  found  allied  with  a  belief  in  such  a  thing 
as  integrity  of  Christian  character, — of  the  importance  of 
both  doing  the  commands  and  believing  the  doctrines  of  the 
sacred  word.  The  true  Christian  will  feel,  and  act  on  the 
feeling,  that  love  to  all  divine  truths  is  one  of  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stones which  constitute  the  basis  of  Christian  character. 
The  conviction  will  be  settled  and  immutable  in  his  mind 
and  heart,  that  he  can  no  more  preserve  the  integrity  and 
consistency  of  his  character  as  a  Christian  without  being  a 
cordial  lover  and  believer  of  the  whole  truth,  then  he  can  be 
a  Christian  without  repentance  or  "  &ith  toward  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Love  to  divine  truth  will  be  an  effectual  preventive  against 
all  uneasiness  and  dissatisfection  with  its  doctrines.  It  is 
an  absurdity  in  terms, — the  idea  of  a  Christian  bein?  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  with  what  he  professes  to  love,  and  love  to 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  Christian  character. 
What  does  one  who  professes  himself  a  follower  of  Christ 
declare  to  a  siniul  world,  which  is  worthy  of  a  declara- 
tion, if  not  that  he  is  attached  to  the  truths  of  God's 
word?  There  are  doctrines  in  relation  to  which  the 
feelings  of  the  professor  of  religion  will  assist  him  easily  to 
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perceive  the  relevancy  and  importance  of  this  point  Take, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  If  you  are 
a  true  Christian,  this  is  a  truth  which  you  love,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  you  feel  no  uneasiness  or  dissatisfaction.  So 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  if  there  be  a  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  which  you  love,  surely  it  is  this.  So  of  the  free  moral 
agency  and  accountableness  of  man ;  your  mind  is  in  no  ba- 
lancing of  uneasiness,  has  no  dissatisfaction  with  this.  Here, 
now,  is  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  including  among 
other  things,  '^  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;" 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  and  total  depravity  of  mankind ; 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  declaring  man's  dependence 
on  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are 
as  clearly  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  the  first  named.  They 
have  God  for  their  author ;  are  as  holy  in  their  character ; 
as  essential  in  the  great  system  of  divine  truth ;  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  production  of  given  effects  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  sinner.  They  are  also  to  be  loved  by  the 
Christian.  They  are  so  loved.  There  is  scarce  a  doctrine 
in  the  Bible  with  which  Christians  have  testified  stronger 
satisfaction,  than  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty, 
for  example :  if  you  are  a  Christian,  you  include  these  last 
named  among  the  truths  which  you  approve  and  love.  If 
you  call  yourself  a  Christian,  and  still  are  averse  to  these 
truths ;  explain  this  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  and  still  keep 
hold  of  your  hope.  If  you  do  love  these  truths,  how  is  it 
possible  that  uneasiness  or  dissatis&ction  with  them  cau 
nave  place  in  your  breast  ?  What  kind  of  a  Christian  must 
that  be,  who  unites  in  his  experience  these  strange  contra* 
rieties,  love  to  divine  truth,  and  also  uneasiness  and  dissa* 
tisfaction  with  some  of  its  grand  articles.  We  press  this,  as 
a  point  for  consideration,  because  we  see  multitudes  who 
are  professedly  the  friends  of  God  and  his  truth,  who  sit 
with  a  most  mysterious  uneasiness  under  the  preaching  of 
certain  doctrines,  and  have  a  very  singular  sensitiveness 
respecting  their  holding  a  place  in  their  articles  of  faith. 

In  this  connexion  we  remark,  that  love  to  divine  truth 
will  utterly  forbid  all  disposition  to  be  excused  from  receiv- 
ing any  given  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  because  that  difficult 
questions  can  be  raised  respecting  it  by  skeptical  men ;  or 
because  God  has  not  stripped  it  of  mystery,  and  laid  it  open 
to  human  conceptions.  It  will  also  most  authoritatively 
repress  all  inclination  to  assent  to  the  cavils  of  unbelieving 
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men,  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.    A  Christian  is 
the  last  man  on  earth  from  whom  to  expect  such  things. 

Love  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  constrain  the 
Christian  to  a  faithful  and  fearless  defence  of  them,  when* 
ever  he  hears  them  reproached  or  denied.  The  true  Chris- 
tian is  of  a  tender  spirit,  respecting  every  thing  which 
touches  the  honour  of  God.  Of  the  doctrines  of  his  Fa- 
ther's word,  which  he  has  received  in  love,  and  in  which  his 
soul  rejoices,  he  says,  "  He  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the 
apple  of  mine  eye."  His  soul  is  hurt,  "  cast  down  within 
him,"  when  he  sees  them  dishonoured  by  unbelief,  held  up  to 
ridicule,  and  contemned ;  and,  above  all,  when  he  sees  these 
things  in  men  professing  the  religion  of  Christ;  perhaps 
even  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  Living  in  a 
world  where  God  speaks  by  his  word,  and  writes  out  upon 
its  pages,  as  with  a  sun-beam,  his  glorious  "  mind  and  will," 
he  cannot  withhold  himself  from  "  contending  earnestly  for 
the  £9iith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  He  hears  a  voice 
saying  to  him,  <^  Speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace,  for  I  am 
with  thee."  He  feels  that  silence  would  be  to  betray  the 
truth.  For  is  not  the  truth  worthy  of  defence  ?  Is  not  the 
Giod  of  truth  to  be  feared  ?  Must  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  '^  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,"  be  cast  down,'and 
trampled  upon ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
pulpit;  and  not  a  son  of  God  lift  his  voice  in  their  defence  ? 
Shall  the  church  yield  by  one  inch  after  another,  "the 
ground  of  the  truth ;"  or  let  presumptuous  and  unholy  hands 
take  away  the  pillars  of  its  temple,  and  prostrate  it  in  the 
dust?  Have  Christians  nothing  to  do,  but  to  believe  the 
truth  for  their  own  good ;  and  may  they  quietly  suffer 
d3ring  men,  with  whom  they  are  soon  to  stand  before  God 
in  judgement,  to  trifle  with  it,  to  treat  it  with  indignity,  and 
to  cast  out  its  name  as  evil  ?  No ;  the  love  of  Christ  in 
his  true  friends  will  constrain  them  to  do  their  duty.  Gird- 
ing  themselves  ''with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,"  and  watching  for  the  divine  honour, ''  with  all  dili- 
|;ence,"  they  will  ever  be  ready.  In  every  conflict  respect- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  word,  they  will  be  seen 
wielding  '<  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God ;"  moving  on,  firm,  faithful,  <'  valiant  for  the  truth." 
"  The  Captain  of  their  salvation"  will  go  before  them  ;  lead 
them,  encourage  their  spirits  ;  and  make  "  the  weapons  of 
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their  war&re  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strong  holds." 

But  the  Christian  is  not  one  who  delights  in  controversy, 
except  called  to  it  for  the  honour  of  his  Lord.    He  will, 
therefore,  covet  more  the  delightful  employment  of  propa- 
gating the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  men.    If  his  &ith 
in  the  doctrines  of  tEe  gospel  is  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  comer ; 
neither  will  he  shut  up  the  knowledge  of  them  from  others. 
^  To  do  good,  and  to  conmiunicate,  forget  not,"  applies  to 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  well  as  to  almsgiving. 
In  this  he  will  have  regard  not  only  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  heathen  lands,  but  the  promotion  of  the 
pure  faith  among  all  around  him.    The  very  church  some- 
times becomes  in  a  measure  corrupt  in  the  faith  ;  and  there 
arises  occasion  for  saying  to  many  professing  Christians, 
''  For  whereas,  for  the  time,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which  be  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God."    But  not  more  imperious  is  die  necessity 
for  communicating  the  truth  to  the  nations  which  "  sit  in 
darkness."  than  it  sometimes  is  to  re-communicate  it  to  those 
who  have  once  seemed  to  know  it.  There  is  an  indistinctness 
of  view  in  individual  Christians,  and  pervading  many  of  the 
churches  of  our  land,  respecting  divine  truth,  which  is 
both  surprising  and  alarming;  and  in  many  professors  of 
religion,  an  ignorance  of  truth,  and  an  aversion  to  it,  which 
is  sdmost  heathenish.    The  Christian  enters  into  the  desire 
of  his  Lord,  to  have  ''  all  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."     Therefore,  he  will  seek  in  various  ways  to  aid 
men's  acquaintance  with  it;  will  promote  their  study  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  great  depository  of  divine  doctrines  ; 
will  <<  reason  with  men  out  of  the  Scriptures ;"  will  promote 
publications  which  set  forth  plain,  scriptural,  instructive 
delineations  of  divine  truth  ;  will  uphold  the  preaching  of 
the  truth,  and  endeavour  to  bring  all  he  can  to  attend  upon 
its  ministrations.     In    whatever  the  good  knowledge  of 
God's  holy  truth  can  be  advanced  among  men,  in  that  he 
will  labour,  cheerfully,  diligently,  humbly ;  and  God  will 
make  it  to  be  successfully.     For  '^  the  truth  is  great,  and 
must  prevail."    God  may,  for  a  time,  permit  men  to  rage 
against  it,  and  their  opposition  to  check  its  progress ;  and 
the  subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  false  philosophy  to  perplesT 
and  try  men's  minds,  and  to  lead  away  into  the  dark  maxes 
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of  errour,  those  who  have  ^'  not  received  the  love  of  the 
truth."  And  those  ti^io  thus  sin  may,  ibr  a  time,  feel  en« 
coaraged  to  think,  that  they  shall  ^*  cast  down  the  truth  to 
the  ground,"  and  yet  prosper.  But  God  is  all  this  time 
saying,  ^'m  his  secret  place  of  thunder,"  '^I  know  thy 
going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rc^  against  me.** 
And  the  time  is  coming,  when  he  will  make  them  tremble 
and  submit;  or,  as  despisers,  wonder  and  perish.  "He 
hath  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  him,  that  it  may 
be  displayed,  because  of  the  truth."  And  "  yet  a  little 
while,  and  he  (the  King  of  truth)  that  shall  come,  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry ;"  smd  will  gather  around  their  banner, 
multitudes  that  know  and  rejoice  in  the  truth  ;  and  the  ene- 
mies of  it  he  will  clothe  with  shame.  While  these  things 
are  certain,  the  lovers  of  his  truth  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
move  steadily  onward,  labouring  to  scatter  the  '<  light  of  the  ' 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God."  Their  hearts'  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  shall  be  answered ;  and  his  knowledge  will  yet 
fill  this  feUen  world. 

There  are  modes  of  thinking,  and  attitudes  of  mind,  in 
many  churches  in  our  country  at  the  present  time,  re- 
specting several  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  word  we  have 
named,  which  make  necessary  a  close  application  of  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Respecting  those  who  "  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth," 
it  is  a  solemn,  fearfiil  declaration,  ''  For  this  cause,  Gcd  ' 
shall  send  them- strong  delusion,  that  they  shoukl  believe  a 
lie ;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  If  men  sin 
against  God,  persisting  in  their  feelings  of  aversion  to  the 
doctrines  he  has  taught,  let  them  be  well  aware  of  the  fear- 
fiil danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves.  If  they  con- 
tinue averse  to  them,  their  doom  is  thus  foretold.  God  will 
Qot  permit  men  to  trifle  with  his  truth.  Mark  the  expression, 
"  strong  delusion."  Errour,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed  to 
the  powerful  truth  of  God,  is  brought  forth  with  the  best 
strength  of  the  human  mind,  and  rendered  plausible  and 
almost  irresistible,  by  sophistry  and  ingenuity.  See  how 
one  whose  mind  is  not  the  residence  of  "  the  love  of  the 
truth,"  is  enticed,  led,  overcome,  ensnared,  as  he  looks  upon 
the  plausible  delusions  of  errour,  in  which  while  the  name 
of  a  holy  truth  is  perhaps  retained,  its  character  has  under- 
gone a  complete  transformation,  so  that  it  is  no  more  the 
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trath.  He  says  in  himself,  ^'  How  reasonable  this  looks  ; 
how  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart ;  how  clear ; 
here  is  no  mystery;  here  are  no  'hard  sayings;'  all  meets 
my  mind."  And  with  some  wrested  Scriptures,  to  sus- 
tain the  ingenious  sophistries  of  unbelief^  he  draws  the  con* 
elusion :  "This  must  be  the  truth."  He  sits  down  satisfied, 
because  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  doctrines 
which  were  unwelcome  to  his  feelings.  '<  Strong  delusion  I" 
binding  the  soul  with  its  cords  of  iniquity,  perhaps  uerer 
to  be  sundered,  till  death  separates  his  body  to  the  grave, 
and  his  soul  to  the  scenes  of  eternity.  Take  heed  how  by 
'<  receiving  not  the  love  of  the  truth,"  you  provoke  God  to 
send  upon  you  '^  strong  delusion." 

That  professor  of  religion  has  occasion  to  fear  re- 
specting his  own  spiritual  state,  who  finds  himself  uneasy, 
di£»atisfied,  disposed  to  dispute  against  any  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  we  have  named.  Ask  yourself,  '*  Is  my 
heart  right  with  God?"  What  must  be  the  state  of  your 
afiections  toward  him  whom  you  call  your  Father  in  hea- 
ven, if  you  find  yourself  excepting  against  any  portion  of 
his  revealed  will ! 

That  professorxof  religion  has  occasion  to  be  anxious 
respecting  himself,  who  wishes  to  set  aside  any  doctrine  of 
God's  word,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  unessential  to  be  believed, 
in  order  to  salvation ;  or,  that  it  is  a  point  of  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man,  on  which  true  wisdom  is  silence. 
There  is  in  use  much  language  of  this  description,  respect- 
ing some  doctrines  we  have  particularly  stated.  The  re- 
mark is  a  common  one,  as  a  short-hand  way  of  putting 
down  a  doctrine, — "  This  is  one  of  those  points  which  are  of 
no  great  importance."  Points  !  The  whole  truth  of  God 
is  made  up  of  "  points  ;"  and  every  one  of  Uiem  is  designed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  '<  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword."  God  has  filled  his  word  with  these,  that  they  may 
take  effect  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and  test  the  state  of  the 
professed  Christian.  And  the  moment  a  man  winces  under 
their  effect,  and  endeavours  to  get  away  from  it,  he  is  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  And  if  he 
succeed,  he  will  at  last  find  that  he  succeeded,  most  fearfiiUy, 
in  ^tting  away  firom  being  converted  to  God.  It  is  an 
opinion  gaining  considerable  credence,  and  that,  too,  among 
those  who  would  feel  themselves  injured  by  any  questions 
about  their  orthodoxy,  that  they  have  been  converted,  and 
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that  others  caa  be,  without  concerning^  themselves  with  the 
doctrines  we  have  mentioned.  Such  will  find  in  the  end, 
that  they  are  to  prove  converted  through  the  means  of 
these  as  well  as  other  doctrines,  and  brought  into  harmony 
of  ieeling  with  them,  or  that  they  have  not  been  converted 
at  all.  The  only  wise  God  knows  what  effects  need  to 
be  accomplished  upon  your  heart;  and  what  truths  are 
adapted  and  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  effects. 
If  you  are  to  be  bom  again,  it  will  be  through  the  means, 
and  into  the  belief  of  these  much  despised  truuis.  God  will 
not  commit  himself  to  the  dictation  of  any  sinner,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  will  be  converted.  You  must  submit 
to  the  means  he  has  appointed  in  his  whole  and  holy  truth. 

The  opinion  has  {dace  in  the  minds  of  some  men  in  the 
sacred  office,  that  it  is  practicable  to  modify  or  lay  aside  these 
"offensive  doctrines,^  or  interweave  them  with  others,  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  distinctly  perceived ;  that  there  is 
what  a  sensible  writer  calls  ^  a  certain  wise  way,^  in  which 
their  oflSsnee  shall  be  made  to  cease.  Others  there  are,  who 
go  farther,  and  pronounoe  them  the  needless  peculiarities  of 
a  system ;  and  nold  them  up  to  ridicule,  under  some  oppro- 
brious epithet  or  appellation ;  and  pronounce  preachers  of 
them  enemies  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  revivals 
of  reli^on ;  and  pride  themselves  on  Converting  sinners  by 
an  easier  way,  and  in  the  taking  up  of  the  stumbling-blocks 
out  of  their  path  to  die  cross,  by  keeping  or  putting  these 
bated  doctrines  out  of  sight.  And  multiplied  conversions 
are  counted,  as  produced  by  this  more  excellent  way.  It 
is  proper  to  remind  such,  that  the  day  is  approaching,  when 
God  has  declared,  that  "  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work, 
of  what  sort  it  is  f  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  such 
ministrations  have  been,  truly,  building  on  the  foundation 
God  has  laid,  that  which  shall  abide ;  or  that  which  God 
will  "  consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  Take  heed  of  the  im- 
piety of  the  attempt  to  be  wiser  than  God,  in  fixing  upon  the 
means  by  which  men  shall  be  brought  to  his  footstool. 

The  assumption  is  made  by  those  who  talk  of  doctrines 
which  are  not  essential,  or  "  minor  points,"  that  though  God 
has  revealed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  pre- 
served almost  miraculously  in  the  world,  for  six  thousand 
years,  his  announcements  of  tibese  truths ;  yet  that  it  is  man^s 
right  to  sit  in  judgement  on  their  real  value ;  and  if  he  plea- 
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aeSi  to  pronounce  them  unessential.  It  is  a  strange  &ct, 
that  men  confessedly  unconverted  and  out  of  the  church, 
oppose  these  doctrines  as  of  9wne  importance  ;  while  men 
professing  themselves  Christians  and  in  the  church  seek 
to  degracb  them  from  their  dignity  and  hide  their  glory, 
by  pronouncing  them  unimportant, — ''  non-essentials.'^  We 
are  constrained  to  ask  whether  of  these  twain  is  the  great- 
est offender  against  God ;  he  who  opposes  a  truth  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  its  magnitude,  or  he  who  despises  it 
under  the  pretext  of  its  insignificance? 

Now  we  ask  for  that  Scripture  which  warrants  this  so 
common  and  popular  notion,  that  there  are  doctrines  in  the 
Bibde  unessential  to  be  believed.  Which  is  the  doctrine  of 
God's  word,  on  which  a  minister  can  be  silent  and  yet  blame- 
less 1  Which  is  the  truth  so  unessential,  that,  respecting  it 
a  man  may  live  in  unhappy,  spirit-chafing  prejudice,  and 
yet  not  have  to  "  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judge- 
ment ?"  Tell  us  what  is  that  doctrine  of  God  with  which  a 
man  may  contend,  secretly  or  openly ;  which  he  may  shut 
up  in  studied  silence,  or  openly  malign ;  and  yet  lie  down 
on  his  death  bed  in  peace,  feeling  that  he  owes  to  God  no  re- 
pentance, and  to  man  no  acknowledgment  of  dishonour  done 
to  the  Bible  ?  Can  a  man  pass  from  fighting  against  a  truth 
of  God,  to  the  bliss  of  saints  and  angeb  bowing  before  the 
throne  in  adoration  of  his  truth  ? 

The  plea  of  the  unessentialness  of  given  truths  goes  upon 
a  principle  which  would  excuse  almost  any  errourist  who 
ever  rejected  a  truth  of  the  Bible.  If  I  may  with  impunity 
pronounce  one  truth  unessential ;  another  may  declare 
another  so.  If  I  may  set  aside  one  truth,  which  I  jcbH  unes- 
sential, and  not  endanger  my  soul ;  why  may  not  another 
do  the  same  by  two,  three,  five,  which  he  pleases  to  consider 
so,  and  be  as  safe  as  myself?  Where  is  the  Une  which  aepa* 
rates  between  me  and  the  Universalist,  the  Deist,  yea,  even 
the  Atheist,  in  this  matter  ? 

No :  let  no  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  and  a 
lover  of  divine  truth,  talk  of  uneasenHal  truths  of  the  Eter- 
nal God  :  of  the  majesty  of  heaven  sending  down  from 
amidst  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  a  book  in  \mich  he  trifles 
with  men,  by  giving  them  ueir  choice  what  portion  of  its 
announcements  they  will  believe,  and  what  they  will  bbI 
a9ide  as  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  be  believed.  If  you 
are  a  sincere  lover  of  divine  truUi,  you  will  spend  no  ti]Qe» 
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and  commit  no  sin,  in  making  exceptions  to  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  J  nor  in  searching  for  excuses  to  quiet  conscience  in 
withlu>lding  your  assent  firom  any  given  truth«  On  the  con- 
trary, you  will  embrace  in  the  range  of  your  holy  affections 
the  whole.  You  will  fear  breaking  in  upon  the  perfection 
and  harmony  of  the  great  system  of  divine  truth,  by  thus 
taking  away  on^.  And  if  you  expect  to  meet  God  in  heaven 
as  your  reconciled  Father ;  and  to  be  owned  and  Ueflsed, 
through  eternity,  as  a  child  of  his  love ;  believe  him  in  all 
the  d^larations  of  his  truth ;  and  love  them, — as  you  are 
bound  to  love  Himself^ — with  all  your  soul,  mind  and 
strenp^th.  And  be  yours  the  blessedness  of  the  blissful  con- 
templation of  all  God's  glorious  truths,  in  the  light  which 
shall  beam  firom  his  eternal  throne ! 


Art.  IV.    Review  op  the  History  op  Popery. 

By  R&w.  PmLO  P.  PniM,  Pradtnektown,  Md. 


A  HUfny  tf  Poperu,  inebidi$%g  it$  Origih,  ProgMU^  Voetrkm,  Pradkt, 
JnaiUuHenM  imd  FMU — To  the  CemmtnetmrnU  oftM  tdneUenth  C^nturv. 
— By  a  Watekman—WUhan  IiUrodueUiry  Etmxy  by  Samud  HSUUr,  D,  D. 


The  Romish  Hierarchy  has  long  occupied  a  iffominent 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  earUi, — ^in  some  cases  exem- 
I^ifjing  the  political  anomaly  of  a  power  within  a  power, 
but  in  most  cases  subordinating  (at  leiBust  in  attempt)  all  other 
powers  to  itself. 

When  speaking  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy  we  do  not  refer 
to  the  church  as  established  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
primitive  disciples,  to  whom  the  Apostle  addressed  an  epistle ; 
but  to  the  church  of  Rome  as  in  its  creed  and  claims  it  is 
now,  and  (with  some  chan^  and  modifications  in  infidli- 
faility  and  immutability),  as  it  has  been  for  nearly  ten  centu- 
ries. We  refer  to  the  system  which  makes  the  church  of 
Rome  the  <<  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,'*— which 
teacheB  aobjoelion  to  a  human  bead,  and  comes  forth  with 
mriUe  anathemas  against  all  who  daie  lo  doobi  its  cbfam. 
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This  system  is  firequeotly  denominated  Popery^  fit>m  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  in  its  government.  And  it 
is  just  as  proper,  as  it  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  call  that 
fbim  of  government  where  the  power  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  diocesan  bishops,  Episcopalian^  or  that  where  ^vem- 
ment  is  administered  by  elders  or  presbyters  assemluing  in 
council  Presbyterian^  or  that  Congregational  which  sub- 
mits questions  for  decision  to  the  whole  congregation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Catholic  writers  in  this  coun- 
try become  almost  furious  when  denominated  Papists,  a 
distinguished  writer  of  their  own,  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
adopts  the  name,  and  publishes  a  book  entitled  "  The  Papist 
represented  and  misrepresented.^^ 

Faber,  in  his  "  Difficulties  of  Romanism/'  denominates 
this  body  of  professed  Christians,  the  Latin  church  ;  and  as 
they  keep  their  creed,  send  forth  their  letters,  and  say  their 
prayers,  in  this  dead  language,  the  name  is  neither  disre- 
spectful nor  inappropriate.  And  as  the  provinces  north  of 
us  are  appropriately  termed  British,  from  being  under  the 
British  government ;  so  may  we  term  these  churches  Rom- 
ish churches,  since  the  man  who  governs  them  is  not  only 
chosen  without  their  voice,  but  has  his  crown  and  throne 
and  residence  in  Rome.  We  shall  therefore  without  hesita- 
tion denominate  those  who  hold  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be 
the  universal  bishop,  Romanists  or  Papists,  and  the  system 
itself  Romanism  or  Popery. 

Towards  individual  members  of  this  communion,  we 
cherish  not  an  unkind  feeling.  But  to  a  system  so  essen- 
tially erroneous,  so  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
dearest  rights  of  man,  as  we  deem  this  to  be,  we  can  never 
be  reconciled.  We  would  examine  it,  and  ask  others  to  do 
it,  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  are  willing  our  own 
iaith  should  be  examined, — with  the  spirit  of  honest  enquiry, 
and  with  a  continual  reference  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  hist  ory  of  Popery  in  all  its  bearings,  political  and 
moral,  is  of  vast  importance  in  estimating  the  past  changes 
and  present  condition  of  the  world.  An  examination  of  the 
Feudal  System,  of  the  maxims  and  practices  of  chivalry, 
of  the  crusades,  are  important  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
their  influence  is  brief  and  limited  when  compared  with  the 
wider  and  more  enduring  dominion  of  the  papal  hierarchy. 
When  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter  claimed  the  use 
of  both  swords,  and  b^gan  in  the  name  of  the  Deity  to  use 
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them,  the  influence  of  this  usurped  authority  was  everv 
where  felt  A  new  despotism  was  established  over  mindi 
which  extended  through  most  of  the  civilized  world. 
Every  interest  of  man  was  affected  by  it.  The  king  held 
the  sceptre  of  government  by  a  new  tenure,  and  the  subject 
was  bound  in  bis  allegiance,  or  absolved  from  it,  by  a  new 
authority.  Not  only  the  flames  of  martyrdom,  and  the  ex- 
tended massacres  which  sometimes  carried  desolation 
through  whole  nations,  but  the  revolutions,  insurrections, 
and  gun-powder  plots  of  the  political  world,  can,  in  many 
cases,  be  traced  to  his  Holiness,  or  some  of  his  a^;ents. 

Public  morals  throughout  Christendom  received,  at  the 
same  time,  a  severe  shock.  The  Bible  is  the  most  powerful 
means  for  counteracting  human  depravity ;  but  its  perusal 
was  forbidden.  It  is,  indeed,  the  divinely  appointed  means ; 
and  no  invention  of  man  can  supply  its  place.  Revelation  is 
the  sun  in  the  moral  heavens ;  but  it  passed  into  a  long  and 
dreadful  eclipse,  and  the  night  of  the  dark  ages  succeeded.  A 
moral  pestilence  walked  in  that  darkness,  the  traces  of  which 
are  still  visible.  The  difference  between  Spain  and  Scotland, 
New-England  and  Brazil,  are  mostly  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  The  student  cannot  possibly  understand  the  past  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  the  world,  without  understand- 
ing the  character  and  tendency  of  Popery.  The  system  has 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  world  itself,  which,  though  broken  by 
beams  of  light,  still  remains ;  the  final  passing  away  of 
which  will,  we  trust,  be  the  precursor  of  millennial  glory. 

The  history  of  Popery  is  important  also  in  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  system  itself.  The  claim  of  infallibiUty 
precludes  the  possibility  of  change,  and  places  the  seal  of 
present  approval  upon  all  the  past.  Any  change,  whether 
it  re-formed  or  de4orvaei  the  church,  would  prove  that  the 
church  were  wrong  either  before  or  after  the  change  took 
place ;  and  thus  their  claim  of  infallibility  would  he  over- 
thrown. The  doctrine  of  infallibility  was  very  important  in 
promoting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but  it  was  very  inconvenient  in  other  respects.  When  a 
fidse  step  had  been  taken,  or  a  gross  errour  adopted,  it  was 
not  a  little  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  it.  Their 
adherence  to  the  position  once  taken,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
simply  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance  clothed  with  power,  but 
a  course  which  necessity  dictated ;  though  a  necessity  cre- 
ated by  their  own  fault. 
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In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  whatever 
they  have  done,  they  do  now,  and  muse  always  do.  To 
support  the  character  they  have  assumed,  they,  make  this 
their  ^neral  aim,  though  the  deviations  and  contradictions 
exhibited  in  their  course,  furnish  a  sorry  comment  upon 
the  claim  of  infiiUibility.*  Let  a  person  become  acquainted 
with  their  history,  even  as  recorded  by  their  own  authors, 
and  their  claim  to  in&Uibility  will  appear  as  superlatively 
ridiculous,  as  it  is  pre-eminently  blasphemous. 

We  say  then,  let  those  who  would  know  what  Popery  is, 
examine  its  history.  The  materials  are  abundant.  Our 
ancestors  knew  its  character  and  abhorred  it.  Some  of  them 
sealed  their  testimony  against  it  with  their  blood,  and  going 
cheerfully  to  the  stake,  were  burned  with  their  Bibles,  which 
they  had  been  guilty  of  reading,  suspended  to  their  necks. 
What  they  were  compelled  to  learn  by  observation  and  expe- 
lieoce,  we  can  learn  from  history ;  and  we  must,  as  a  nation, 
understand  it,  or  our  ignorance  will  be  our  ruin. 

The  history  of  Popery  is  not  only  thus  important,  but 
contains  also  much  that  is  wonderfuL — ^Wonderful,  that  the 
most  pure  and  benevolent  religion  ever  presented  to  man, 
riiould  be  made  the  pretext  of,  and  in  its  perversions,  the 
apol<^  for,  persecutions  the  most  relentless,  cold-blooded 
and  cruel  the  world  ever  saw  !  Wonderful,  that  such  iniqui- 
tous designs  should  be  so  long  prosecuted  undetected.  Won- 
derful, that  a  man  professing  to  be  a  disciple  and  minister 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  should  literalljf  set  his  foot  upon 
Ae  neck  of  kings,  and  compel  them  to  hold  his  stirrup  and 
to  kiss  his  toe !  Wonderful,  that  crowned  heads  should  so 
longsubmit  to  such  indignities  and  assumptions ! 

The  system  devised  to  sustain  these,  and  other  enormi- 
ties in  the  ingenuity  of  its  structure,  and  in  its  long  con- 
tinued influence,  stands  without  a  parallel  upon  the  pa^pes 
of  history.  The  Pope  and  his  helpers  succeeded  in  making 
men  believe,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  sovenimeot 
belonged  also  to  his, — that,  holding  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell|  he  could  hurl  anathemas  against  the  disobedient,  which 

•  An  examination  of  tlnir  ^ctiotl  in&Uibilit^,  is  Uke  oliiervinf  the  vibn- 
tiont  of  a  motionlesa  body.  It  ia  infiUlibility  contmually  contradicting  itael^  or 
immtttabilitT  constantly  changinc.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen :  Pope 
Adaan,  witi  his  whole  synod,  dki  deliver  to  Charies  the  Gnat  the  right  and 
power  of  electhig  the  Pope^  and  of  ordaining  the  Apostolic  See.  This  waa  con- 
tradieted  by  other  POpeSi  admitted  by  Pope  Leo  eighth,  and  agam  contradicted 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.    Borrow  on  Sup,  of  the  Pope.    p.  341. 
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would  settle  in  curses  upon  them,  adhere  to  them  like  their 
very  existence,  and  torment  them  in  whatever  world  they 
were  found.  The  man  who  could  wield  these  elements  of 
power,  who,  according  to  his  own  claims  and  the  almost 
universal  consent  of  mankind,  was  the  representative  of 
God  upon  earth,  might  despise  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
power  of  civil  rulers  with  impunity, — teach  his  adherents 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  shield  them  in  their  rebellion  ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  he  did, 
whenever  it  suited  his  inclination. 

That  must  have  been  a  subtle  and  most  efficient  engine 
of  power,  which  could  reduce  a  refractory  prince  to  subordi- 
nation, with  about  the  same  certainty  that  it  reduced  the 
most  abject  of  his  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
but  a  feeble  resistance  a  prince  could  offer  to  this  power, 
when  on  account  of  disloyalty  to  the  Pope,  his  subjects 
could  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by  a  papal  interdict, 
and  threatened  with  the  tremendous  thunder  of  utter  ex- 
communication and  final  damnation  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty.  The  following  brief  description  will  show  the 
nature  of  a  papal  interdict.  "  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
the  great  instrument  of  vengeance  and  policy  employed  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  denounced  a^inst  sovereigns 
for  the  lightest  offences,  and  made  the  guilt  of  one  person 
involve  the  guilt  of  millions,  even  in  their  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal wel&re.  The  execution  of  it  was  calculated  in  the 
highest  de^ee  to  strike  the  senses,  and  to  operate  with 
irresistible  force  upon  the  minds  of  the  people :  the  nation 
was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exteriour  exercise  of  its  reli- 
gion; the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments;  the 
crosses,  the  relics,  the  images,  the  statues  of  the  saints,  were 
laid  on  the  ground,  and,  as  if  the  air  itself  were  profaned 
and  might  pollute  by  its  contact,  the  priests  carefully 
covered  them  up,  even  from  their  own  approach  and  venera- 
tion. The  use  of  beUs  entirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches ; 
the  bells  themselves  were  removed  from  tha  steeples,  and 
laid  on  the  ground,  with  other  sacred  utensils.  Mass  was 
celebrated  with  shut  doors,  and  none  butxhe  priesl^  were 
admitted  to  that  holy  institution.  The  laity  partook  of  no 
religious  rite,  except  baptism  to  new  born  infants,  and  the 
conmmnion  to  the  dying.  The  dead  ware  not  interred  in 
consecrated  grounds,  but  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  bu- 
ried in  the  common  fields.    Marris^  was  celebrated  in 
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church-yaids.  The  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of  meal, 
as  in  Lent,  and  were  forbidden  to  salute  each  other  in  the 
streets,  or  so  much  as  to  shave  their  beards,  or  give  any  de- 
cent attention  to  thdr  persons.  Every  circumstance  carried 
symptoms  of  deep  distress,  and  apprehension  of  Divine  ven- 
geance.*** 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  against  England  by  Pope 
Innocent  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  account  of  the  diso- 
bedience of  Bang  John.  The  interdict  not  being  effectual 
in  restoring  that  king  to  lojralty,  it  was  followed  by  excom- 
munication. Then,  indeed,  John  began  to  fed  the  misery 
of  his  situation,  as  no  civil  or  military  officer  would  serve 
under  an  excommunicated  king.  Still,  however,  he  kept  his 
place,  and  the  Pope  took  the  next  step,  which  was  to  absolve 
tus  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and 
to  declare  every  one  exconmiunicated,  who  had  any  inter- 
course with  him,  public  or  private.  He  not  only  gave 
permission,  but  an  absolute  command,  to  the  people  to 
violate  their  oaths  to  their  sovereign.  Before  the  final 
sentence  of  deposition  was  issued,  the  king  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  deUver  up  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  there  are 
others,  peculiar  to  our  times  and  country,  which  most  ur- 
gently demand  an  examination  of  the  whole  system  of 
Popery. 

Reflecting  men  have  for  years  anticipated,  what  is  now 
indeed  begun,  an  attempt  to  import  and  establish  that  sys- 
tem of  superstition  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  firee- 
dom.  This  is  evidently  a  fitvouiite  scheme  at  present  with 
the  court  of  Rome ;  one  that  is  enlisting  the  efforts  and  co- 
operation of  the  whole  papal  world.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  they  have  commenced  a  series  of  special  efforts. 
One  form  of  action,  in  addition  to  the  means  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  ^'  propaganda  de  fide,"  is  the  organization  of 
voluntary  associations,  under  the  patronage  of  some  of  ^b» 
principal  members  of  the  holy  alliance. 

Another  circumstance  which  gives  impulse  to  their 
movements,  is  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Now 
that  the  world,  as  it  is  supposed,  have  foi^tten  their  man- 
ners and  morals,  this  oraer  is  restored,  even  after  having 

•  HnoM^t  Hittory  of  BogUund,  Vol  2.  Chap.  4.  McGavin't  Piot.  Vol.  I. 
11.170. 
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been  banished  from  every  country  in  Europe.  They 
are  the  best  disciplined  corps  ever  established  for  eztena- 
ing  and  perpetuating  the  conquests  of  Popery.  Concern- 
ing this  order,  Hume  has  said,  that  ^  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  institution  they  vrere  engaged  to  pervert  learn- 
ing, to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and  to 
erect  a  regular  system  of  casuistry,  by  which  jn-evarieation^ 
perjury,  and  every  crime,  where  it  suited  their  ghostly  pur- 
pose, might  be  justified  and  defended.^  These  corrup- 
tors  of  public  morids  the  Pope  had  need  of,  and  he  has 
therefore  restored  and  employed  them.  Not  only  is  Popery 
strengthened  by  the  revival  ot  this  order,  but  infidelity,  super- 
stition, avarice  and  ambition,  are  rapidly  rallying  under  its 
banner ;  and  they  do  not  come  uninvited  or  unrewarded.  It 
offers  to  infidelity  the  gratification  of  vengeance  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  to  superstition  its  appropriate  element  and 
nourishment,  to  avarice  the  gains  of  purchased  indulgence, 
and  to  ambition  the  promise  of  sovereign  rule. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  government 
tolerates  all  religions  and  that  our  rulers  are  elective.  That 
a  hundred  thousand  foreigners  are  landed  annually  upon 
our  shores,  most  of  them  under  the  controul  of  eccle- 
siastics appointed  abroad,  and  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
claims  ofthe  Roman  Pontiff.  In  the  light  of  these  consider- 
ations we  would  ask,  "  is  it  not  possible  that  Popery  may  in 
an  evil  hour,  by  adroitly  adjusting  herself  to  some  party  in- 
terest, seize  the  reins  of  our  government  ?  Suppose  it  done, 
and  all  our  firee  institutions  would  wither,  as  leaves  touched 
with  frost  Suppose  it  done,  and  what  is  the  prospect  pre- 
sented to  every  other  class  of  our  citizens  ?  What  says  the 
record  of  past  ages,  the  experience  of  the  exiled,  persecuted, 
worn  out  servants  of  the  Lord  in  past  periods  of  the  world 
to  this  question  ?  What  could  any  who  differ  from  them 
expect  but  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  the  fire  and  fag- 
gots of  persecution."* 

In  this  crisis  of  our  country's  history,  when  it  is  so  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  Popery  is  to  be  presented  to  our  whole 
nation  either  with  Jesuitical  sophistry  and  concealment, 
or  in  the  language  of  truth,  it  is  encouraging^  to  see  that  the 
reading  community  are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  The 
change  firom  almost  total  indifference  has  been  produced 

^Preface  to  the  History  of  Popery,  page  21. 
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with  unprecedented  rapidity.  There  is  a  quickened  move- 
ment in  the  world  of  noiina ;  the  press  is  meeting  the  rising 
demand.  More  has  probably  been  published  durm^  the  last 
three  years  in  our  country,  on  the  subject  of  Romanism,  than 
had  been  published  in  thirty  previous  years.  Amon^  the 
works  which  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  press,  in  addition 
to  the  able  controversies  recently  collected  and  published, 
may  be  mentioned  "  McGavivUs  ProteataTit^^  a  work  of  im- 
mense value,  which  has  passed  through  eight  or  ten  editions 
in  England,  within  a  few  years.  Another  is  ''  Cramjfs  Text 
Book  of  Popery*^  which,  as  it  contains  authentick  documents 
from  the  Holy  Council  of  TVent,  the  decrees  of  which  every 
priest  and  monk  has  sworn  most  solemnly  to  defend,  ought 
to  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  know  what  this  system 
really  is.  Much  greater  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this 
source,  than  upon  the  statements  of  living  teachers  of  that 
body  among  us,  who  believe  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  i.  e.  Protestants,  and  that  in  some  cases  falsehood 
may  be  more  expedient  than  truth.  The  Rhemish  Testa- 
ment  with  the  authorised  notes  and  commentaries  of  in&l- 
libility,  has  also  been  published,  and  may  be  profitably  con- 
sulted for  the  same  purpose.  Also  Fhdke^s  learned  Refu- 
tcUion  of  the  Rhemish  notes.  Barrow  on  Papal  Suprem- 
acy is  a  work  of  great  erudition,  in  which  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  perfectly  exploded,  and  the  iniquitous  means 
by  which  it  was  gradually  established  are  also  exposed.  To 
these  may  be  added,  VUler*s  Prize  Essay  on  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation. —  The  life  of  Luther  by  Scott. —  7%e 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Frtmce, —  The  Peoples  right 
to  read  the  Scriptures  defended, — The  Secret  instructions 
of  the  Jesuits. — Secrets  of  Female  Convents  disclosed  by 
Scipio  De  Ricci^  a  Roman  Catholic  Prelate. — Henry  and 
Antonio  from  the  German  of  Bretschneider. — The  Diffir 
cutties  of  Romanism  by  Faber. — PascaPs  Provincial  Let- 
ters, and  The  History  of  Popery  by  a  Watchman.  This 
last  mentioned  work,  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  in- 
troduce to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  is  presented  to  the 
public  with  an  introductory  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller, 
of  Princeton.  Of  his  ability  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  and 
of  the  value  of  such  a  commendation  of  the  book,  it  would 
be  needless  for  us  to  testify. — In  these  works  the  character 
of  Popery  is  disclosed  in  truth  and  faitlifiilness.  They  will 
lead  to  investigation,  alid  that  is  all  that  the  cause  of  truth 
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requires.  Many  who  have  \rondered  at  the  firm  ground 
recently  taken  by  the  Protestants,  if  they  would  only  examine 
for  themsely^,  (as  in  the  name  of  truth  and  our  common 
country  we  beer  they  would  do,)  will  be  astonished  and  con- 
founded at  the  testimony  produced  on  this  subject.  A  gene- 
ral analysis  of  the  work  we  have  selected  for  notice,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  title  page  itself,  in  which  the  author  informs 
us  that  his  History  of  Popery  includes  its  origin,  progress, 
doctrines,  practice,  institution  and  fruits,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  traverse  so  wide  a  field, 
and  bring  the  results  within  the  compass  of  a  small  volunoe 
fitted  for  general  circulation,  necessarily  required  brevity 
and  condensation.  In  the  first  chapter  our  Author  no- 
tices the  origin  of  Popery,  traces  the  early  deviations 
from  the  Scriptural  simplicity  of  primitive  church  gov- 
ernment to  the  final  attainment  of  universal  ecclesiastical 
power  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  also  his  acquisitions 
as  a  temporal  prince,  by  the  aid  of  Pepin  of  France, 
which  last  event  occurred  about  756.  In  the  second  chap- 
ter he  notices  the  events  preceding  and  contributing  to  the 
rise  of  Popery,  mentions  the  favour  of  secular  power  under 
Constantine  and  his  successors, — the  decline  of  science, — ^the 
neglect  and  banishment  of  the  Bible, — and  the  gradual  con- 
formity to  Paganism,  which  early  commenced  in  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  images  and  the  rites  of  idolatry  into  religious 
worship.  In  the  third  chapter  the  Catholic  argument  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  is  examined ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  early  historical  testimony  is  brought  forward  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  me  following  para- 
^phs  occur,  which  present  the  general  results  from  this 
investigation ;  page  57 — 

"From  theie  historical  facts  the  foUowin^  conclusions  are  demonstrated, 
Til:  1.  A  general  cooncil  of  the  Christian  Church  assembled  at.Calcedon  in  the 
fifth  oentwy,  knew  nothing  of  Papal  supremacy,  for  they  passed  a  decree  abso- 
huely  incompatible  with  it  Seconoly ;  a  general  council  of  the  church  thus  san&> 
tioned  the  principle  that  clerical  precedence  in  the  Church  is  not  derived  from 
diTioe  appointment,  or  succession  to  die  Apostles,  but  from  the  dignity  of  the 
cities  which  wer»  the  seat  of  clerical  influence  and  power.    Thus,  on  the  ground 
that  Constantinople  was  equal  in  dignity  to  Rome,  the  council  decreed  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  former  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  honours  and  prerogatives  with 
the  Bishop  of  the  latter.  This  decision  cnU  up  papal  pretension  root  and  branch. 
For  if  supremacy  derived  from  Peter  had  been  then  known,  such  a  decree  would 
not  then  have  been  passed.   The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  then,  as  has  been  sng* 
gested,  was  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the  diy  where  he  dwelt.    The  rival 
fntauaona  which  have  been  stated  gave  rise  to  oreadAd  wars  and  abomina- 
ble Crimea.    The  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  elated  with  his  sucoess,  and  the 
fKwoia  of  the  imperial  court  under  which  he  was  piotected,  did  not  hentate  to 
attack  the  Roman  Prelate^  and  wrest  from  him  some  of  his  provinces.    The 
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Roman  Pontifi|  in  his  torn,  inflicted  srieyous  wounds  on  the  eaetem  Biahopt. 
And  these  quairels  about  precedenceoetween  those  who  claimed  to  be  Fathers 
and  Pastors  of  the  church,  show  beyond  all  question  that  both  parties  were 
merely  wolres  in  sheep's  clolhinic,  for  they  wasted  and  devoured  the  church 
for  their  own  'aggrandizement.  The  Roman  Bishop  was  on  the  whole  most 
sncoessful  in  his  oiterprizes  of  ambition." 

The  fifth  chapter  exhibits  the  progress  of  Popery  for 
twelve  centuries  succeeding  its  rise,  its  claim  and  exercise 
of  unlimited  power  spiritual  and  temporal,  interference  with 
civil  governments,  internal  conflicts  and  corruptions,  sale 
of  indulgences,  establishment  of  the  inquisition  of  order  of 
Jesuits,  &c.  The  views  of  our  Author  on  several  points 
may  be  seen  in  the  paragraph  which  follows,  page  60. 

^ "  The  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  was  marked  by  three  important 
"^ '  '    y  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world.    The  proclaiming  of  the 
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Christian  church,  and  the  rise  of  Mahometan  delusion.  In  regard  to  the  newly 
created  and  proclaimed  Pope,  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  this  sacerdotal  empire,  when  the  very  idolatry  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
opposed  by  preceding  bishops,  was  not  pubUcly  established  aod  patronized  b v 
the  sovereign  pontin.  The  ancient  Pantheon,  formerly  the  general  sink  of  afi 
abominations  of  paganism,  was  now  restored,  though  under  a  difiwent  name^ 
to  its  original  destination. 

"  The  mediatory  demons  qf  corrupted  Chriatianityi  occupied  the  vacant 
'    '  '"  -  ..     ^     ...        Instead  of  Jupiter  and  his 

martyred  saints,reoeived 


Having  traced  the  progress  of  Popery  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  our  author,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  introduces 
the  following  topics,  viz :  l^he  doctrines,  idolatry,  persecu- 
tiotis,  superstitions  of  Poperjr, — prophetic  views  of  Popery 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  its  moral  influence.  These 
topics  are  necessarily  treated  with  great  brevity,  yet 
sufficiently  extended  to  give  definite  and  correct  infor- 
mation. A  work  of  this  kind  was  much  needed.  Before 
we  saw  it  announced,  or  heard  of  its  preparation,  we  fre- 
quently heard  a  wish  expressed,  that  such  a  work  might  be 
prepared  for  the  American  public.  We  think  the  author 
has  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
that  the  work  will  be  extensively  useful.  Its  value  would, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  greater,  had  references  been 
frequently  made  to  undisptUed  authorities,  or  had  the 
principal  positions  been  sustained  by  larger  quotations 
from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  some  other 
of  their  approved  standards.  Should  another  edition  be 
called  for,  we  hope  this  will  be  done,  either  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  in  notes,  or  in  an  appendix.    We  are  not  aware 
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that  the  author  is  chargeable  with  inaccuracy  or  exaggera- 
tion in  a  single  statement.  But  there  is  a  class  of  readers 
predisposed  to  suspicion,  especially  where  any  of  the  great 
forms  of  errour  are  exposed.  To  such  readers,  frequent 
references  to  Papal  bool^  would  be  serviceable. 

After  looking  at  the  history  of  Popery,  what,  we  are  con- 
strained to  ask,  has  this  sjrstem  accomplished?  The  tempo- 
ral interest  of  individuals  has  been  promoted,  schemes  for  the 
gratification  of  avarice  and  ambition  have  been  formed  and 
executed  with  unparalleled  success,  while  all  that  is  sacred 
in  Christianity,  has  been  prostituted  for  these  purposes. 
But  where  are  the  sublimer  trophies  of  this  sublime  sys- 
tem found  ?  To  diffuse  the  light  of  divine  truth,  to  elevate  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  to  improve  the  condition  of  jaian,  to 
lead  the  wandering  back  to  holiness  and  to  God,  they  have 
done  nothing,  ab^lutely  nothing.  We  do  not'  mean  that 
there  have  been  no  individuals  among  them  inclined  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  piety,  but  when  any  of  this  description 
appeared,  they  were  evidendy  exceptions.  We  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  the  system,  and  of  those  practices  not  only  the 
most  common,  but  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority.  When  men  have  appeared  as  the  advocates  for 
purity  and^truth,  amid  prevailing  corruptions,  their  works 
have  been  condemned,  as  were  Pascal's  and  Cluesnel's.  If 
they  have  pressed  the  point  of  reform,  they  have  been  fre- 
quently either  publicly  executed  under  false  pretences,  or 
privately  assassinated,  by  some  deluded  hireling  of  Popery. 

For  all  the  appropriate  objects  of  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic association,  they  have  attempted  nothing  and  done  no- 
thing. But  we  cannot  say,  that  they  have  been  either  indolent 
or  inefficient.  They  have  excluded  the  Scriptures  from  gene- 
ral circulation,  thus  hiding  the  lamp  of  heaven,  and  taking 
away  the  keys  of  knowledge.  They  have  corrupted  the  gospel, 
both  in  its  doctrines  and  morals.  They  have  banished  piety, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  church  ;  but  they  have  not  buried  the 
body ;  they  have  only  multiplied  their  rags  and  robes  about 
it;  but  as  these  have  no  embalming  power,  the  whole  mass 
hastens  to  putrefaction.  They  have  succeeded  in  uniting 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  until  the  world  has  groaned 
beneath  the  unhallowed  union.  They  have  compelled  the 
governments  of  Christendom  to  a  most  degrading  submis- 
sion to  ghostly  power.    They  have  taught  civil  rulers  (in 
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the  language  of  Pope  Pius  seventh,  as  late  as  1809)  that 
^'  their  sovereignty  is  subjected  to  our  throne." 

Under  their  auspices,  there  has  been  a  march  of  mind, 
but  it  has  been  backward  into  paganism.  They  have  pro- 
fessed to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  but  in  doin^  it 
they  have  converted  Christianity  to  paganism,  consecrating 
the  temples  of  the  heathen  ^ods  and  g^desses  into  temples 
for  the  worship  of  the  Yir^m  Mary;  filling  them  with  the 
images  of  saints,  and  teaching  their  disciples  to  bow  down 
to  them  and  worship  them.  They  have  exhibited  such 
perversions  as  have  filled  many  enlightened  countries  with 
infidelity.  They  have  sent,  and  are  still  sendins^,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  votaries  to  the  graves  of  saints  and 
other  holy  places.  They  have  forbid  to  marry,  and  "  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  ordained  ;" 
thus  filling  out  the  picture  drawn  by  the  prophetic  pencil  of 
the  great  apostle. 

There  is  one  question  we  wish  to  notice  before  leaving 
this  subject;  we  refer  to  the  question,  ^'  whether  the  Roman 
conmiunion  have  any  just  claims  to  be  recognized  as  a 
church  of  Christ  ?"* 

This  question  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  by  able 
men.  While  we  speak  on  it  with  unfeigned  diffiOence,  there 
are  in  our  estimation  a  number  of  considerations  which  are 
separately  and  alone  enough  to  settle  this  question  in  the 
negative. 

The  argument  derived  from  prophecy  is,  we  conceive, 
conclusive.  The  language  of  prophecy  is  so  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  reference  to  Popery,  that  its  fulfilment  is  considered 
a  striking  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  <<  I  have 
known"  says  Bishop  Watson  "the  infidelity  of  more  than 
one  young  man  happily  removed  by  showing  him  the 
characters  of  Popery  delivered  by  Paul  in  his  prophecy  con- 

[*  There  is  no  question  relating  to  tbe  Catholic  controversy  more  difficult, 
than  the  one  here  discussed.  In  the  judgement  of  Luther  and  the  other  Refoim- 
ers,— of  Protestants  generally— of  tbe  mmoiity  of  American  Christians,  and 
especially  of  the  Fathers  of  our  Church,  the  Catholic  communion  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  true  church,  thoush  very  cozrupt,  and  its  onlinanoes  ao- 
eordingly  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  To  this  opinbn  we  strongly  incline.  There 
arck  however  many  difficulties  attending  it,  and  the  opposite  opinion  is  support- 
ed by  powerxui  arguments,  which  ought  to  be  seriouuy  weighed.  The  difficul- 
ties attending  the  common  doctrine,  and  the  arfluments  of  the  validity  of  Catho- 
lic ordinances,  are  stated  in  tbe  remarks  which  follow,  and  are  here  publisfasd 
as  a  defence  of  one  side  of  a  disputed  point,  with  the  expectation  that  theaiga- 
BMttts  on  the  other  side  will  be  soon  presented  to  our  readers.— Editor.  J 
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ceming  the  man  of  sin  (2  Thess.  2:1),  and  in  that  concern- 
ing the  apostacy  of  later  times  (1  Tim.  4 :  1).  Dr.  Whitaker, 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  at  the  commence- 
ment in  1682,  supported  this  Thesis — Pontifex  Romanus 
est  ille  AtUichristus  quern  futurum  Scriptura  praedixUy 
i.  e.  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  that  Antichrist  whom  tlie  Scrip- 
tares  foretold  as  to  come."*  Such  has  been  the  agreement 
iD  the  interpretation  of  these  prophecies,  that  the  following 
proposition  had  been  called  a  pillar  in  the  Reformed  faith, 
'<  That  the  Hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  <  little 
horn'  of  Daniel,  Uhe  man  of  sin' of  St.  Paul,  and  the  'An- 
tichrist' of  St.  John." — But  believing,  as  we  do,  in  common 
with  Protestants  generally,  that  the  Romish  communion  is 
the  great  predicted  apostacy,  that  it  is  the  "  man  of  sin  ;" 
and  ^  son  of  perdition,"  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time  regard 
it  as  a  church  of  Christ.  The  word  of  prophecy,  which  is 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  does  not  thus  speak  of  his  followers 
and  friends. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
maintaining  that  these  expressions  apply  to  the  hierarchy, 
and  not  to  the  laity  of  this  communion.  There  is,  however, 
as  we  conceive,  no  ground  in  the  Prophecies  themselves,  or 
in  the  general  character  of  the  body,  for  this  distinction. 
We  believe  with  the  early  Reformers  and  with  many  consci- 
entious Romanists,  that  corruption  has  long  prevailed  <'  both 
in  the  head  and  membersP  But  even  if  this  distinction  could 
be  established,  it  would  only  present  to  us  a  community 
without  officers,  and  without  ordinances,  or  a  laity  minister- 
ed unto  by  the  predicted  emissaries  and  servants  of  Satan, 
which  could  not  of  course  be  a  church  of  Christ.  For  our 
part,  we  cannot  even  think  of  the  position  that  this  is  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  there  rises  before  our  vision  its  terrible 
portrait  drawn  by  the  prophetick  pencil.  We  see  the  man  of 
sin,  exalting  himself  against  God,  wearing  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy, corrupting  the  whole  earth,  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints ;  and  we  ask.  Is  this  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  pure  and 
spotless  ?    Is  this  the  body  of  whom  Christ  is  the  Head  ? 

It  has  also  been  justly  remarked  in  reference  to  these 
predictions,  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  this  apostate 
body  will  be  reformed,  but  that  it  is  to  be  destroyed.  Indi- 
viduals therefore  connected  with  it,  who  may  be  enlightened 
by  the  truth,  are  not  to  remain  in  it  with  the  hope  of  reform- 

*  See  Dr.  Milltr'e  Introductory  Eseay,  p.  16* 
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ing  it,  bat  are  to  come  out  from  a  body  which  Christ  has 
disowned,  that  they  be  not  partakers  of  its  sin  and  doom. 
^     We  admit  that  the  gospel  was  preached  at  Rome,  and  a 
church  of  Christ  estabhshed  there  \  but  there  is  no  promise 
and  no  proof  that  it  was  to  remain  there  to  the  end  of  time. 
There  is  an  unauthorized  conception  of  immutabiUty  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  whatever  has  a  divine  origin. 
We  know  that  whatever  God  doeth,  it  is  forever ;  but  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  by  the  laws  of  order  amid 
the  laws  of  motion, — ^permanency  in  the  midst  of  change, — 
continued  identity  through  reuovation  and  decay,— life  and 
death, — the  path  at  once  of  ruin  and  resurrection.    Civil  go- 
vernment has  high  authority,  for  it  is  written,  "  there  is  no 
power  but  of  Qod  f  ^  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God." 
But  civil  government  has  been  in  constant  fluctuation ;  the 
sceptre  of  empire  has  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  aud  earthly 
kingdoms  have  not  only  constantly  changed  their  boundaries, 
but  continually  passed  away  like  the  waves  of  the  restless  sea. 
So  amid  dying  generations,  and  incessant  change,  may  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  be  continued  upon  the  earth.    Firmly  do 
Wd  btlieve  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ever  has  had,  and  ever 
will  have  a  church  in  the  world.    It  was  not  always  to 
have  geographically  the  same  centre  and  the  same  circum- 
ference.   It  has  not  always  been  seated  upon  the  seven 
hills,  and  been  awed  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.    The 
gospel  was  preached  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  churches 
were  established  there,  before  it  was  carried  to  Rome.     The 
church  of  Christ  was  visibly  organized  in  the  family  of 
Abraham,  before  Rome  was  built. 

We  may  be  aided  in  the  examination  of  this  question  by 
comparing  the  history  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Jewish  church 
with  that  of  Rome.    In  maintaining  that  the  Jewish  church 
was  once  the  church  of  God,  we  are  on  common  ground. 
It  is  also  generally  admitted,  that  they  have  long  ceased  to 
sustain  that  character,  and  possess  now  no  claim  to  that 
appellation.    Theirs  was  once  a  visible  organization,  owned 
of  God,  and  preserved  by  miracle.    We  may  not  be  able  to 
fix  upon  the  day  when  the  Jewish  church  ceased  to  be  the 
true  church ;  but  evidently  that  day  arrived,  before  they 
condemned  and  crucified  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just.    The 
lifi^ht  of  prophecy,  the  peculiar  privilege  and  divine  guide 
of  the  Jews,  lingelred  amid  the  desolations  of  Zion,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  then  directed  the  eye  and  faith 
of  the  devout  to  the  Infant  Redeemer  and  to  a  new  and 
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more  glorious  dispensation.  From  their  high  elevation  the 
Jewish  church  Iiave  fallen,  though  not  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  return.  The  Apostle  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  referring  to  the  excision  of  this  visible 
organization  once  in  living  union  with  Christ,  taught  plainly 
the  possibility  that  the  church  at  Rome  might  be  broken  off. 
"  If,"  said  the  Apostle  in  the  language  of  solemn  warning, 
"  he  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also 
spare  not  thee."  If  in  the  history  of  the  past,  We  learn 
from  the  language  of  inspiration,  that  one  church  has  &llen 
and  another  may  fall,  the  only  questions  that  remain  are, 
what  amount  of  corruption  in  doctrine  and  practice  must 
exist  before  a  church  is  to  be  reckoned  wholly  apostate,  and 
has  the  church  of  Rome  reached  this  point  7 

We  suppose  ic  safe  to  affirm,  that  whatever  ertour 
renders  salvation  impossible  to  an  individual,  would,  if  held 
and  propagated  by  a  church  for  ages,  destroy  all  claims 
of  that  church  to  the  appellation  of  Christian.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  where  in  the  Scriptures  the  sins  are  enume- 
rated which  exclude  from  heaven,  disjunctives  are  employed, 
and  it  is  written  that  ^'  neither  idolaters  nor  adulterers,  nor 
thieves,  nor  drunkards,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  the  same  way  we  suppose  there  are  some  errours,  that 
are  fundamental,  which  being  taught  by  a  church,  iden- 
tify her  as  apostate,  and  make  her  instructions  another  gos- 
pel.  We  presume  that  there  are  some  nominal  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  real  believers,  and  who  will  be  saved ; 
just  as  there  are  some  nominal  Protestants,  who  are  really 
unbelievers,  and  will  consequently  be  lost.  But  we  trust 
there  are  few  Protestants,  who  after  looking  through  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  would  maintain  salvation  to 
be  consistent  with  the  adoption  of  the  whole  system.  With 
the  glaring  idolatry  of  its  worship,  with  the  self-righteous- 
ness of  its  spirit,  and  superstition  of  its  doctrines,  true  piety 
can  surely  never  exist.  These  decrees  are  a  summary 
of  Papal  doctrine.  But  not  only  is  idolatry  taught  by 
them,  but  blasphemy,  treason,  and  murder.  These  are 
solemn  charges,  but  an  examination  of  authentick  documents 
will  sustain  them.  The  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Pope, 
have  ever  been  accounted  blasphemous.*    The  treatment 

•  "Hie  portentous  doctrine  of  infaUibUUy,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  Catho- 
lie  ehorch,  stamps  an  entirely  new  character  on  the  Christian  religion,  substi- 
lates  a  naio  objed  of/aW^  and  dependence^  dtifUB  vheU  U  humane  hides  and 
cancels  what  is  divine,  and  transfers  our  aUegiance  from  God  to  mortals."  Sss 
Woiks  of  Bohtrt  flail,  yoI.  2.  p.  667. 
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of  hereticks  by  the  Catholics  is  murder ^  as  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  and  Constance,  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bones  that  moulder  in  almost  every  plain  in  Christendom 
can  testify.  And  when  they  have  absolved  subjects  firom 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  excited  insurrection  and  rebeUion, 
taught  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  hereticks,  what  is  this 
but  treason  ?  We  cannot  believe,  apart  from  all  errour  in 
doctrine,  that  any  body  of  men,  tjiough  as  ancient  in  their 
organization  as  the  leagued  army  of  rebelling  angels,  have 
any  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  church  of  Christ,  who  have 
for  ages  authorized  and  practised  murder/  They  have 
taken  away  from  the  word  of  6od,t  and  we  have  no 
doubt  Crod  has  taken  from  themy  as  a  church,  all  the  bless* 
ings  of  his  grace.  They  liave  added  to  it  not  only  the 
Apocrypha,  but  their  own  vain  and  contradictory  traditions 
and  decretals,  which  they  pretend  to  be  equal  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  God  has  evidently  bejB:un  to  pour  out  upon  them 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  His  book,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  continued,  till  they  shall  be  consumed  by  the  spirit  of 
His  mouth,  and  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  His  coming. 

*  Tliat  we  may  not  be  oonaidered  as  misrepresentinffi  we  invite  attentioQ  to 
the  following  laws  extracted  from  a  document  called."  toe  Constitution  of  Pope 
Innocent  4th."— It  was  enacted  the  Slat  of  October,  1242,  by  the  higheat  autbo- 
htv  of  the  infallible  church,  which  never  erred  and  never  chan|[ed :  That  Mertr- 
He«8  are  to  be  taken  up  everywhere^  and  consigned  to  the  Inquisitors. 

That  the  favourers  and  abettors  of  hereticks  are  to  be  punished,  aa  well  as 
hereticks  themselves. 

That  Inquisitors  are  to  be  favoured  everywhere. 

That  impenitent  hereticks  are  to  be  buriied  alive  i  ■ 

See  these^  and  above  twenty  more  similar  laws,  in  McGavi&'s  Protestant, 
vol.  2,  p.  431. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Papal  oommeniary  and  Papal  doctrine  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  notes  in  the  Rhemish  Testament,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  disseminating  her 
tenets.  Rev.  17: 6 ;  <*  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  of  the  blood  of  samts.*' 
Annotations.  "  The  Protestants  foolishly  expound  it  of  Rome,  for  that  theire 
they  put  hereticks  to  death,  and  allow  of  their  punishment  in  other  countries. 
But  THSia  blood  is  not  called  '  the  blood  of  saints,'  no  more  than  the  blood  of 
thieves,  man-killers,  and  other  malefactors ;  for  the  shedding  of  which  by  order 
of  justice  no  commonwealth  shall  answer."— Matt.  13.  29.  '^estp^haps  gath- 
ering up  the  eockle,  you  may  root  up  the  wheat  also  together  with  it.*'  Anno- 
tations. *'  The  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  uhen  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
redressed  without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  church,  and  commit  the 
matter  to  God's  judgement  in  the  latter  dav.  Otherwise  where  ill  men,  bo  they 
hereticks  or  other  mtuefaetors^  may  be  punisned  or  suppressed  without  distortmnoe 
and  hazard  of  the  good,  they  may  and  aught  by  pubhck  authority,  either  spiritual 
or  temporal,  to  be  chastised  or  execu/ed/'— Nothing  can  more  fully  teach  the 
right  to  persecute  unto  death  than  the  notes  upon  each  of  these  passages  of 
Scripture^  while  those  upon  the  last  inform  us,  why  toleration  is  ever  practised. 
It  is  simply  and  confessedly  because  they  have  not  always,  and  in  every  placc^ 
power  to  persecute. 

t  The  second  commandment,  because  it  condeoined  their  image  worship ; 
see  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  Apostle  informs  us,  that  the  lews  were  broken  off 
£>r  unbelief;  and  as  the  iniquity  of  the  Catholic  communion 
has  accumulated  far  beyond  the  single  crime  of  unbelief,  so 
is  the  evidence  of  their  apostacy  increasingly  strength** 
ened.*  We  know  that  it  is  affirmed  that  they  still  hold  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  ffospel,  and  oueht  on  this 
account  to  be  reco^ized  as  a  church.  But  if  they  hold 
the  truth,  they  hold  it  in  unrighteousness  which  is  open  and 
manifest  to  all  men.  But  theur  profession  of  holding  funda- 
mental truth,  is  a  mockery.  They  profess  to  believe  there 
is  one  God,  and  yet  they  worship  many, — ^the  mother,  and 
Ann,  the  grandmother  of  God,  besides  saints  and  angds, 
idob  and  images  innumerable,  with  the  same  apology  for 
the  worship  which  was  rendered  by  the  ancient  heathen. 
They  hold,  it  may  be,  to  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Yet  they  add  a  Mediatrix  in  whose  name  more  peti- 
tions are  probably  offered  in  one  day,  than  are  offered  in  ten 
days  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  also  add  ten  thousand 
mediatory  saints  and  angels.  They  hold,  it  may  be,  pro/es^ 
sedly  to  justification  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  yet  they 
add  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  works  of  supererogation, 
penance,  purgatorial  salvation  and  other  traditions  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  justification  is  not  merely  obscured,  but 
utterly  superseded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal  articles.  Where,  therefore,  are  their  fundamental  doc- 
trines?— stated,  and  then  perverted  ;  adopted,  and  then  con- 
tradicted ;  written  in  their  standards,  and  then  made  void  by 
their  traditions,  and  absolutely  nullified  by  equally  authen- 
tick  documents. 

Of  the  sacraments  which  Christ  instituted  as  seals  of 
covenant  mercy,  and  external  signs  of  covenant  union,  they 
have  none.  They  speak  indeed  of  seven,  but  five  of  them 
are  superstitions^  and  the  others  perversions.  The  first 
part  of  this  proposition  no  Protestant  will  ask  us  to  prove ; 
nor  do  we  think  any  person  who  follows  the  word  of  Giod, 
will  on  examination  doubt  that  the  other  two  which  they 
eaU  sacraments^  are  justly  denominated  perversions.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  addressing  the  Corinthians,  says,  <<  as  often  as 
ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the 

•  John  Knox  fteqaently  declared  and  proposed  openly' to  prore,  that  th« 
Chardi  of  Rome  in  hie  day  was  more  corrupt  thin  the  J^wiik  Church,  whea 
tbmy  conaented  to  the  crucmzion  of  Chriet 
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Lord's  death  till  He  come."  Now  the  Romanists  never  even 
profess  to  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup.  They  profess 
that  while  the  priests  drink  some  blood,  they  worship ;  and 
then  eat  flesh,  receiving  into  their  mouths  not  the  flesh  only, 
but  the  soul  and  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  this 
not  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  Calvary 
"  once  for  all  /'  they  compel  him  to  suffer  and  die  every  day. 
Thus  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away 
sins.*  But  surely  this  is  not  the  sacrament  of  the  Lotd's 
Supper.  None  who  have  tearued  the  design  and  import  of 
this  simple,  but  affecting  memorial  of  divine  love,  as  found 
in  the  word  of  God,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  institution  is 
radically  changed,  and  the  ceremony  they  have  substituted 
in  its  place  an  utter  perversion.  Further  to  justify  our  re- 
mark concerning  what  they  denominate  sacraments,  we 
submit  the  following  account  of  their  ceremony,  called  Bap- 
tism, extracted  from  a  report  made  upon  this  subject  to  tiie 
last  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

^'In  opposition  to  the  simple  Scriptural  form,  the  Papists 
have  enacted  a  great  variety  of  absurd  and  superstitious 
customs.  The  first  is  the  Exorcism  to  drive  the  devil  out 
of  the  person  baptised.  To  effect  which  expulsion,  the 
priest  breathes  three  times  upon  the  subject's  face,  as  they 
say,  to  blow  Satan  away,  and,  most  impious  fallacy  !  to  in- 
flate the  ehild  or  adult  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the 
devil,  whom  they  have  expelled.  The  priest  then  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  dry  thumb  both  on  the  fore- 
head and  breast ;  then  he  puts  some  salt  into  the  mouth,  com- 
mands Satan  to  come  out,  and  makes  another  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  forehead.  Afler  which  superstitious  observ- 
ances,  the  priest  again  exorcises  the  evil  spirit,  and  next  rubs 
the  mouth,  ears  and  nostrils  with  his  saliva.  The  priest 
then  proceeds  to  the  font, and  taking  up  the  consecrated  water, 
as  it  is  called,  pours  it  ou  the  head  three  times  in  the  form 
of  a  cross :  which  is  followed  by  making  a  cross  with  oil  on 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  and  placing  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hand 
of  an  adult,  or  into  the  hand. of  the  infant's  sponsors. 
These  acts  are  a  little  varied  in  reference  to  a  person  of 
mature  age ;  for  he  receives  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is 
the  apocalyptick  mark  of  the  Roman  priest,  on  his  forehead, 
ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  breast,  shoulders,  and  three  others 

*  Hab.  10.  11. 
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also  over  his  whole  person."  When  in  connexion  with  this, 
we  take  into  view  their  teaching  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  ceremony,  the  premised  subjection  to  the  Pope  implied 
in  it,  and  the  necessary  intention  of  the  priest,  we  may  see 
the  truth  of  the  statement  in  the  report  above  quoted,  that 
'^  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  cognizable  by  the  eyes  and  ears,  that 
neither  in  spirit,  letter,  form,  element,  meaning  or  design,  of 
the  Popish  superstitious  ritual,  is  the  appointment  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  exemplified." 

We  ask  them  concerning  these  ordinances  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  whenee  are  they  ?  from  heaven  or  of  noen  ?  If 
from  heaven,  why  do  Protestants  dare  to  secede  from  legiti- 
mate authority?  If  of  men,  why  are  they  recognized  ?  But 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  adopting  the  theory,  that  the 
Papal  communion  is  the  church  of  Christ.  If  it  is,  then  the 
church  of  Christ  has  persecuted  unto  death  her  own  people ; 
for  surely  no  Protestants  will  doubt,  that  the  Latimers  and 
Ridleys  and  Cranmers,  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and 
the  thousands  who  have  died  for  their  faith  in  France  and 
other  Papal  countries,  were  true  followers  of  Christ.  When 
Christianity  has  been  accused  as  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  vindicate  it,  by  denying  this  to  be 
Christianity ; — we  have  affirmed  that  Gospel  weapons  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual ; — that  it  requires  us  to  bless  and 
curse  not,  and  that  these  crimes  belong  to  an  apostate  body 
who  claim  the  name,  while  they  have  lost  both  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Upon  the  other  hypothesis 
this  difficulty  seems  to  us  insurmountable.  If  the  Romish 
communion  is  the  church  of  Christ,  then  it  has,  by  its  highest 
authority,  and  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  by  precept 
and  practice,  persecuted  unto  death  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  Saviour  identifies  his  people  with  himself,  and  says 
^  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." — If  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  could  no 
longer  be  the  judicature  of  the  church  of  God,  when  it  con- 
demned Christ  to  the  cross,  neither  do  we  think  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  can  be,  when  it  sits  in  judgement  upon  His  fol- 
lowers, and  condemns  them  to  torture  and  to  flames. 

But  the  opinion  we  are  opposing  brings,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  a  heavy  reproach  upon  the  martyrs  themselves.  They 
contended  about  unessential  matters,  and  resisted  legitimate 
authority.  They  might  have  thrown  away  their  Bibles  and 
consciences,  prayed  to  Mary  and  Ann,  ascribed  divine  attri- 
butes to  a  man,  worshipped  the  Crucifix,  bowed  down  to 
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the  wheaten  God,  and  received  the  mark  of  the  beast.  If 
these  are  essential  and  fundamental  errours,  then  the  body 
that  enjoins  and  maintains  them  have  established  another 
gospel,  and  is  not  the  church  of  Christ  If  otherwise,  and 
the  Romish  communion  is  the  church  of  Christ,  then  the 
martyrs  are  chargeable  with  disobedience,  and  all  Protes- 
tants with  schism. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  succession,  it  can  be  ex- 
plained in  various  ways,  the  least  plausible  of  which  would 
be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  than  the  supposition  that 
would  make  this  body  a  part  of  the  church  of  Christ — It  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  and  is  sustained  by  much  elaborate 
investigation,  that  there  has  been  a  succession  of  witnesses, 
through  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  &c.,  in  a  line  without 
the  pale  of  the  Papal  dominion,  and  extending  back  to  the 
age  of  the  Apostles.  This  position  preserves  the  principle 
of  succession,  without  any  dependence  upon  the  Roman 
Hierarchy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  as  the  corruption  of  the 
Romish  church  was  gradual,  we  are  not  to  consider  its  apos- 
tacy  consummated  until  after  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Many  substantial  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  this.  A  stan- 
dard for  the  truth  had  been  lifted  up.  Those  who  were  wil- 
ling to  renounce  human  teaching,  idolatry,  and  superstition, 
had  been  invited  to  join  it.  Thousands  had  complied.  A 
reformation  among  the  Romanists  had  been  called  for  by 
the  more  candid  and  conscientious  of  that  body.  All  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  had  been  resisted,  while  great  numbers 
who  had  laboured  for  it,  forfeited  their  lives.  To  settle  all 
contested  questions,  and  professedly  to  reform  abuses,  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  summoned.  In  this  council  the  dimax 
of  errour  was  attained,  and  if  never  before,  now  at  least  the 
"  man  of  sin"  stood  revealed, — the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and 
the  abomination  of  the  whole  earth.  But  if  we  take  the  de- 
cisions of  that  council  for  the  crowning^  act  of  their  apostacy, 
we  have  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  question  of  succes- 
sion, as  the  Protestant  churches  were  then  regularly  orga- 
nized in  many  parts  of  Europe.* 

*  In  mamtaining  that  the  Romaniata  have  utteriy  apoatatiied,  we  do  not 
aap^ae  it  neceaaary  to  aettle  the  preciae  time  when  thia  took  plaoe.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  the  day  or  the  hour  when  the  Jewiah  church  apoatatized  can 
be  aettled.  In  both  caaea  it  ia  nnneceaaary.  It  haa  been  replied  to  thia  difficoltr, 
that  we  may  not  be  able  in  a  cloudy  evenmg  to  aaceruun  the  moment  that  the 
aun  aeta;  bat  a  few  hoora  of  aubeeqaent  darkneaa  ia  enough  to  prove  that  it  b 
night. 
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There  are  others  again  who  maintain  the  impossibility 
of  tracing  legitimate  succession  iMtck  to  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  even  upon  the  principles  held  by  the  Romanists 
themselves,  as  (to  say  nothing  of  their  doctrine  of  intention 
by  which  all  their  ordinances  may  have  been  nulli6ed,)  there 
have  been  schisms  and  contentions  agitating  that  body,  and 
even  three  Popes  at  the  same  time  claiming  supremacy.-^ 
But  while  this  class  of  persons  maintain  that  the  thread  of 
snccession  is  imaginary  and  untraceable,  they  maintain  also 
that  it  is  unimportant.  They  further  hold  that  any  commu- 
nity of  Christians,  were  they  without  officers  and  without 
organization,  and  were  they  so  situated  that  access  to  these 
was  impossible,  are  competent  to  originate  them  for  them- 
selves— ^^  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  he  is  there  f  and  that  sustained  by  His  presence  and 
gnided  by  His  word,  they  might  set  apart  men  for  the  sacred 
office,  upon  whom  would  thenceforward  be  devolved  the 
duty  of  executing  and  perpetuating  their  office. 

We  suggest  these  several  ways  of  meeting  the  supposed 
difficulty  concerning  succession,  only  observing  that  the 
position  which  fixes  the  era  of  the  total  apostacy  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent,  unites  (as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn)  the  greatest  number  of  minds. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  should  be  asked  often  by  those 
who  profess  the  truth  and  desire  its  prevalence,  why  have 
the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  ceased  ?  Is  that  system  so 
despotick  in  its  power,  so  debasing  to  man  in  his  present 
condition,  so  blighting  to  his  future  hopes,  to  prevail  for* 
ever?  We  may  magnify  the  point  under  consideration,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  this  want  of  sticcess 
is  owing  to  the  erroneous  ground  taken  by  Protestants. 
We  fear  that  with  the  hand  of  mistaken  liberality,  they  have 
held  a  shield  over  a  body,  that  has  apostatized  from  God, 
trampled  upon  his  word,  established  idolatry,  lifted  the  arm 
of  rebellion  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  bathed  the 
sword  of  persecution  in  the  blood  of  saints ; — and  this,  too, 
while  they  have  received  the  word  of  God  as  their  euide, 
and  while  they  profess  to  have  found  this  apostacy  clearly 
announced,  and  announced,  too,  as  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
the  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition.  We  fear  that  there 
has  been  here  no  remote  approximation  to  the  sin  of  calling 
evilj  good. 

And  we  are  confounded  when  we  think,  that  these  posi- 
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tions  are  maintained,  too,  by  men  in  our  own  times,  who 
are  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  defenders  of  the  truth  with 
Calvin,  and  Luther,  and  Melancthon.  We  may  be  asked, 
whether  our  positions  do  not  condemn  the  course  pursued 
by  these  early  reformers  ?  We  answer,  that  when  these  re- 
formers entered  upon  their  conflicts  with  Popery,  nominal 
Christendom  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  A  separation  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  gospel  of- 
Rome,  had  not  then  taken  place,  nor  had  the  scenes  of  Trent 
been  enacted.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  church  have 
changed,  and  the  condition  and  creed  of  her  most  untiring 
foe  is  now  known,  or  may  be  known,  to  the  whole  world. 

We  have  no  great  hopes  for  the  prevalence  of  truth  until 
the  whole  Protestant  world,  walking  in  the  light  of  divine 
revelation,  moved  by  that  charity  which  "  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth,"  and  cherishini^  opposition  only  against  sin  and  errour, 
shall  cease  to  recognize  as  the  church  of  Christ,  those  who 
have  a  new  rule  of  faith,  a  new  Lard  for  their  conscience 
a  new  foundation  on  which  they  build^  new  objects  of  war- 
shipj  and  a  new  way  of  salvation. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  only,  has  i)Ower  to 
enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  church,  and  we  can, 
therefore,  receive  no  other,  not  even  the  decrees  of  him  who 
is  profanely  styled  **  our  Lord  God,  the  Pope."  We  will 
not  make  unto  ourselves  any  graven  image,  nor  any  like- 
ness of  any  thing,  not  even  of  the  cructfir,  nor  of  Mary, 
Ann,  or  Winefrede  ;  nor  will  we  render  either  to  them  or 
any  of  the  saints,  their  bones,  or  relics,  any  kind  of  worship 
superiour,  inferiour,  or  mixed.  Nor  can  we  recognize  as 
Christians  those  that  do.  And  as  there  are  many  among 
those  who  are  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  especially  in 
enlightened  countries,  who  affirm  that  they  do  not  adopt 
these  errours,  but  that  they  do,  with  us,  revere  the  word  of 
God,  and  trust  alone  in  Christ  for  salvation,  with  no  other  feel- 
ings but  those  of  love  to  the  truth,  and  regard  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  we  would  entreat  them  to  examine  the  system 
with  which  they  stand  connected,  in  the  light  of  revelation ; 
for  to  them  do  we  most  firmly  believe,  lis  the  voice  from 
heaven  now  addressed :  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  thai 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  net  of 
her  plaguesP 
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AnT.  V.    Philosophy  op  the  Mind. 

By  Ii»0(iffiMn  WooMi  D.  D. 


iniMBSB  rv. 

In  the  last  Article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  I  en* 
quired  what  influence  the  ctcts  of  the  will  have  over  the 
affections.  If  the  distinction  which  I  have  made  between 
the  acts  of  the  will  and  the  affections,  is  kept  in  mind,  this 
enquiry  is  intelligible  and  important.  If  not,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  If  the  affections  are  considered  as  acts  of  the 
will,  then  the  influence  the  acts  of  the  will  have  over  the 
affections,  is  the  influence  which  some  acts  of  the  will  have 
over  other  acts  of  the  will ;  and  the  influence  which  the  wiU 
itself  has  over  the  affections,*is  the*  influence  which  a  faculty 
has  over  its  own  acts.  And  what  is  the  influence  which  a 
&culty  has  over  its  own  acts,  but  simply  its  putting  forth 
acts?  And  what  is  putting  forth  acts,  but  acting?  To  say 
then,  that  the  will  exerts  an  influence  over  its  own  acts,  is 
the  same  as  to  aay,  that  the  will  acts.  If  it  is  any  thing 
more,  what  is  it  ? 

This  way  of  considering  the  affections  as  acts  of  the  wUlj 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  attended  with  a  manifest  inconvenience. 
For  if  you  call  the  affections,  as  well  as  volitions,  acts  of  the 
will,  then  you  include  under  the  same  head  two  classes  of 
mental  acts  which  are  essentially  different,  one  class  beins 
in  themselves  morally  good  or  evil,  and  the  other  not.  And 
yon  yourself  recognize  the  distinction,  when  yon  speak  of 
the  affections  being  influenced  by  the  acts  of  the  will.  For 
surely  you  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  one 
thing  over  another,  when  both  of  them  are  of  the  same 
kind.  And  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind,  how  can  we 
discourse  about  them  without  confusion,  if  we  include  them 
both  under  the  same  name  ?  Those  who  call  the  affections 
acts  of  the  wiU  are  obliged  to  divide  the  acts  of  the  will  into 
two  classes,  and  to  mark  these  classes  by  distinct  epithets, 
one  class  as  immanent  or  generic  acts  of  the  will,  and  the 
other  as  emanent^  or  imperative  acts  of  the  will.  Now  the 
constant  use  of  these  epithets  would  be  cumbersome.  But 
if  yott  omit  them,  and  call  both  classes  acts  of  the  mill 
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merely,  how  can  you  discourse  about  them  with  clearness  ? 
I  speak  particularly  of  philosophical  discourse,  in  which 
precision  and  exactness  are  necessary.    The  same  as  to 
voluntary.     If  you  make  it  include  not  only  those  bodily 
and  mental  acts  which  follow  a  volition,  but  the  volitions  or 
acts  of  the  will  themselves ;  you  must  say  in  each  case  in 
which  sense  you  use  it,  or  you  will  expose  others  to  mis- 
take by  using  a  word  ambiguously.    Suppose  you  say  the 
moral  affections  are  voluntary.     I  enquire  for  your  mean- 
ing.    Do  you  mean,  that  the  moral  affections  are  consequent 
upon  a  volition  1    You  reply,  no.    Why  then,  I  ask,  do  you 
use  an  expression,  which,  according  to  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing,^  would  convey  that  sense  ?    If  you  mean  merely,  that 
the  affisctioKS  belong  to  the  moral  faculty,  which  has  gene* 
rally  been  called  the  wiU^  and  if,  when  you  say  the  affec- 
tions are  voluntary,  you  mean,  that  they  iBire  of  a  moral  na* 
ture,  and  that  we  are  answerable  for  them ;  I  acknowledge 
that  this  may  be  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  common 
discourse  among  those  who  understand  the  word  vohmtary 
as  you  do.     But  as  most  men  would   understand  you  to 
mean,  that  the  aflections  move  in  obedience  to  a  volition^ 
the  expression  would  generally  occasion  a  mistake. 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that  we  can  be 
accountable  for  nothing  except  what  is  voluntary,  has  al- 
ready been  suggested.    In  regard  to  ,our  external,  visible 
actions,  and  certain  mental  actions,  it  is  true,  that  we  are  ac- 
countable for  them  only  as  they  are  voluntary,  that  is,  sub- 
ject to  the  controul  of  the  will.    From  these  we  get  an  im- 
pression that  all  the  actions  which  we  are  accountable  for, 
are  voluntary,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  impressioDi 
we  frame  our  language,  and  then  apply  it  to  quite  another 
kind  of  actions,  that  is,  the  affections,  and  call  them  volunr 
tary,  not  indeed  to  denote  that  they  are  controuled  by  a  vo- 
lition, but  merely  that  they  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  that 
we  are  accountable  for  them,  as  we  are  for  those  bodily  and 
mental  actions  which  depend  on  a  volition.    I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  be  strenuous  about  a  particular  word.    But  it  is 
certainly  important  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  our  language,  and 
to  mark  those  things  which  are  different  by  different  words* 
And  as  I  have  often  noticed,  and  even  lately,  the  conftiskm 
of  thought  which  arises  from  using  the  words,  will,  voliticn^ 
Bud  voluntary ,  in  a  loose  indefinite  nmnner,  I  shall  adhere  to 
the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  by  Locke,  Aber* 
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crombie,  and  others ;  and  shall  do  it  with  the  more  sati-^fac* 
tion,  because  there  is  a  manifest  leaning  to  this  sense  in  the 
minds  of  common  people. 

No  doubt  some  readers  have  had  a  difficulty  arise  in 
their  minds  respecting  the  position  which  I  have  taken.  If 
it  be  so  that  our  affections  are  not  vnder  the  direct  influr 
ence  of  the  tvill,  and  often  not  under  even  its  indirect  influ* 
encey  then  how  are  we  occouniaMe  either  for  the  one  or  the 
other? 

Uj  as  an  objector,  you  propose  this  enquiry  to  me,  my 
reply  is,  that  1  am  under  no  more  obligation  to  answer  it, 
than  you  are.    My  business  is  to  show  what  is  the  fact  in 
r^rard  to  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  afiections.    Is  it 
true,  that  we  exercise  our  aflfections  because  we  foill  to  exer* 
cise  them,  and  as  we  will  to  do  it?    If  we  find  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  our  affections  are  thus  controuled  by  a  volition, 
then  we  will  admit  the  fact,  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system 
of  mental  philosophy.    But  suppose  the  history  of  our  men- 
.  tal  operations  proves,  that  our  affections  are  not  governed  by 
an  act  of  the  will.    Is  not  this  to  be  admitted?  is  it  not  to 
make  a  part  of  our  system  of  philosophy  ?   Or  will  you  say, 
that  it  cannot  be  so,  and  that,  if  we  are  accountable  for  our 
affections,  we  must  be  able  to  controul  them  by  an  act  of 
the  will?    Examine  the  subject  then  thoroughly,  and  make 
experiments  upon  yourself,  till  you  are  fully  satisfied.    If 
after  all,  you  iind  the  fact  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  will  yoa 
still  say,  it  cannot  be^  and  if  we  are  accountable  for  our 
affectionsy  we  must  be  able  to  govern  theni  by  a  volition  7 
But  suppose  you  find  that  your  saying  this,  will  not  make 
it  so,  and  the  stubborn  fact  still  comes  out  to  view,  that  our 
affections  are  not  under  the  controul  of  volition.    What  will 
you  do  now  ?  Will  you  turn  caviler,  and  say,  why  doth  he 
jfet  find  fault  ? 

While  you  are  contemplating  the  fact,  that  the  affections 
are  not  controuled  by  volition,  take  care  not  to  overlook 
another  iact,  which  is  attended  with  the  highest  kind  of  evi- 
dence,— the  &ct  that  you  are  a  moral  and  accountable 
being,  and  that  you  are  good  or  bad,  praiseworthy  or  blame** 
worthy,  according  as  your  affections  are.  You  know  this 
intuitively.  You  are  conscious  of  it.  Unless  your  moral 
nature  is  perverted,  you  are  as  certain  of  it,  as  of  ex- 
iatoiee.  And  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable  and  foolish 
£ot  yott  to  doubi  your  own  existonoe,  tbia  to  doubt  your 
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moral  and  accountable  agency.  It  is  a  fiict,  that  you  are  a 
moral  agent,  and  that  you  are  accountable  for  your  affec- 
tions, whatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
excited.  The  constitution  which  God  has  given  to  the 
mind,  must  be  perfectly  right,  and  the  very  fact  above  stated, 
which  is  sometimes  thought  inconsistent  with  moral  agency, 
is  doubtless  essential  to  it.  If  the  affections,  instead  of 
being  excited  by  suitable  objects,  were  governed  by  a  mere 
act  of  the  will,  there  would  be  an  end  of  rational  and 
accountable  agency.  The  ground'^work  of  moral  good  and 
evil  would  be  taken  away. 

My  present  purpose  requires  this  one  point  to  be  settled, 
namely ;  that,  in  making  out  a  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, our  single  enquiry  must  be,  wh€tt  is  matter  of  fact  ? 
How  that  which  we  find  to  be  fact,  can  be  reconciled  with 
moral  agency,  is  another  question,  and  no  more  belongs  to 
us,  than  the  question,  how  the  magnetick  power  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  gravitation.  If,  however,  any  oue  takes  upon 
him  to  assert,  that  the  fact  which  I  have  insisted  upon  in 
regard  to  the  affections,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  And  I 
should  hope,  that  an  attempt  to  do  this,  would  convince  him 
of  his  mistake.  Every  man  is  most  certainly  chargeable 
with  a  mistake,  who  supposes  that  perfect  moral  agency  is 
inconsistent  with  any  thing  which  we  find  to  be  a  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  mind.  The  laws  of  the  mind  are  not 
only  consistent  with  moral  agency,  but  essential  to  it. 
These  laws  it  is  our  object,  as  philosophers,  to  discover. 
And  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  enquiries,  we  must 
proceed  without  any  shackles.  We  must  be  governed  by 
no  prepossession.  We  must  have  no  such  impression  as 
this,  that  the  affections  must  be  governed  by  the  will,  or 
we  cannot  be  moral  agents.  An  impression  like  this  would 
eertainly  prove  an  embarrassment  to  us,  and  would  prevent 
an  impartial  attention  to  evidence. 

The  supposition,  that  we  are  more  accountable  for  our 
volitions,  than  for  our  affections,  is,  I  think,  wholly  unwar- 
rantable. It  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  our  volitions  are 
in  themselves,  moral  acts,  and  that  our  affections  are  not0o« 
But,  in  truth,  what  is  there  in  the  class  of  mental  acts 
called  volitions,  which  leads  you  to  consider  them  morally 
good  or  bad,  more  than  the  other  class,  called  the  affec- 
tions 7  Do  yoa  say  volitions  are  more  properly  our  own  acts 
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than  the  affections?  But  how  does  this  appear  1  Are  not  lovinff 
and  hating  as  much  our  own  acts,  as  willing  and  choosingf  ? 
Do  we  not  exercise  as  high  a  degree  of  activity,  in- die 
former,  as  in  the  latter?  Is  there  any  thing  in  ourselves  or 
in  others,  which  we  more  spontaneously  pronounce  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  than  the 
affections  ?  What  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  the  affec- 
tions are  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature,  and  have  no 
need  to  borrow  a  morality  from  volition  ?  Some  appear  to 
think,  that  if  we  only  give  the  name  of  voliiumSy  or  acts  of 
the  will,  to  the  affections,  the  difficulty  is  relieved  at  once. 
But  does  it  alter  the  nature  of  mental  acts,  or  make  us  more 
accountable  for  them,  to  call  them  by  a  particular  name? 
Are  not  the  mental  acts  referred  to,  perfectly  the  same,  when 
you  call  them  affections,  as  when  you  call  them  acts  of  the 

wm? 

But  I  come  to  the  chief  object  of  the  present  number ; 
which  is  to  show,  that  instead  of  the  affections  being  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  volitions,  just  the  opposite  is  true, 
namely,  that  the  volitions  are  vnder  the  injlvence  of  the  af 
fections;  and  that,  instead  of  the  affections  deriving  their 
moral  character  from  any  acts  of  the  will,  all  acts  of  the  vnll 
derive  their  moral  character,  so  far  as  they  have  any^ 
from  the  affections. 

To  illustrate  the  first  of  these  points,  I  shall  adduce  a 
few  examples.  And  a  few  examples  will  he  sufficient ; 
because,  if  we  find  what  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  in  a  few 
instances,  we  know  what  they  are  in  all  instances  of  the 
same  kind. 

I  ask  then,  why  does  a  Christian  vnll  or  determine,  to 
devote  a  part  of  his  property  to  the  cause  of  missions  ?  And 
why  does  a  pious  youth  choose  or  determine  to  quit  his 
secular  business,  and  prepare  for  the  ministry  ?  And  why 
does  a  Christian,  when  duty  requires,  choose  to  sufier  perse- 
cution for  the  name  of  Christ  ?  What  is  it,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  that  influences  or  determines  a  Christian  thus  to  vnll 
or  choose,  and  thus  to  act?  Obviously  he  does  it  under 
the  influence  of  his  pious  affections.  He  does  it,  because  he 
loves  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men.  He  is  conscious  that 
this  is  the  motive,  which  leads  him  to  such  a  volition  or 
choice.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  a  wicked  man's  volitions 
or  determinations,  arise  from  his  affections.  Why  did  Judas 
taiU  to  betray  Christ  ?  Because  he  had  a  selfish,  avaricious, 
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reseatftil  heart     It  was/eAr,  which  iafluenoed  Peter  to 
deny  his  Lord.    Ambition  prompts  a  Caesar  and  a  Napoleon 
to  engage  ia  war.    The  same  in  other  cases.    It  is  univer* 
sally  acknowledged,  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  that 
the  particular  acts  or  determinations  of  the  will,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  are  influenced  by  the  affections.    The  affec- 
tions, including  the  emotions  and  passions,  are  eminently 
the  principles  of  action.    Without  these,  how  could  we  act 
at  all?    And  without  moral  affections,  how  could  we  per- 
form moral  acts,  or  have  any  volitions  or  determinations 
which  ate  of  a  moral  nature  7    If  the  acts  of  the  will  do  not 
flow  from  the  affections,  why  may  it  not  be,  that  a  man  who 
has  no  loire  to  God,  will  choose  to  labour  and  suffer  for  God 
just  as  much  as  if  he  had  love  ?    And  why  may  it  not  be, 
that  a  person  whose  heart  is  full  of  benevolence  towards  hia 
fellow  men,  will  choose  and  determine  to  treat  them,  and 
actually  treat  them,  with  unkindness  and  cruelty,  just  as 
though  he  had  the  opposite  affection  of  hatred  and  revenge  7 
If  the  affections  do  not  govern  the  acts  of  the  will,  you  can 
never>anticipate  what  your  voluntary  conduct  will  be,  from 
your  knowledge  of  your  own  heart    For  example :  if  yon 
are  a  parent,  and  have  a  strong  and  tender  aflkction  for  your 
children,  you  cannot  conclude  from  this,  that  your  treat- 
ment of  them  will  be  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if  your 
heart  were  full  of  spite  towards  them.    Is  it  not  perfectly 
clear,  that  all  our  expectations  as  to  the  voluntary  acts  of 
men,  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  their  determinations  and 
consequent  actions  will  be  influenced  by  their  affections? 
And  do  not  all  our  attempts  to  influence  their  determinations 
and  acts  proceed  on  the  same  principle  ?    Do  we  not  alwajrs 
endeavour  to  move  their  affections,  in  order  to  influence  their 
determinations  or  choices?    The  volitions  or  acts  of  the 
will,  and  the  conduct  resulting  from  them,  are  the  natural 
utterance  of  the  heart    They  are  the  way  in  which  the  af- 
fections act  themselves  out    And  without  this  efficacy  of  tiM 
affections,  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  we  can  put 
forth  acts  of  will.    If  any  man  will  watch  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind*  and  attend  carefully  to  those  msxims  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  flow  from  experience  and  observation, 
he  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  principle,  that  the  qf^ 
fections  govern  the  acts  of  the  will.    Whatever  external 
objects  are  presented  before  us,  our  affections  are  the  real, 
ultimate  motives  which  influence  ns  in  our  volitions.    Thai 
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we  have  a  motiye  or  a  reason  for  our  choices,  is  implied  in 
the  &ct,  that  we  are  rational ;  as  it  will  be  seen  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  that  our  choosing  or  willing  any  thini 
without  a  motive,  (if  such  an  absurdity  can  be  conceived  oi^ 
would  imply  the  want  of  rationality.  This  subject  is  treat 
particularly  by  Edwards  in  his  treatise  of  the  Will ;  and  his 
main  position  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  a  self-determinine 
power  of  the  will,  is  supported  by  arguments,  unanswered, 
and  unanswerable.  The  principle  which  I  maintain,  is 
clearly  implied  in  our  moral  and  accountable  agency.  For 
we  could  never  regard  a.  volition  or  choice,  which  should 
take  place  without  any  motive,  as  either  morally  good  or 
evil.  An  essential  condition  of  a  moral  act  would  te  want- 
ing. If  you  require  proof  of  this,  I  produce  the  fact,  that 
there  never  was  a  moral  agent,  whose  will  was  self-determin- 
ed in  the  sense  above  suggested.  And  that  this  is  a  fiict,  I 
show  by  appealing  to  every  man's  experience  and  conscious- 
ness. If  you  deny  the  &ct,  I  shall  require  you  to  produce 
some  instance,  in  which  a  moral  agent  put  forth  a  voUtion 
or  determination  of  wiU,  without  any  motive.  And  if  you 
produce  yourself,  as  the  moral  agent  who  has  done  this ;  I 
shall  regret  that  you  think  so  meanly  of  yourself,  and  shall 
do  you  the  honour  to  say,  you  are  mistaken. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  matter  farther,  I  would 
ask  the  reader,  whether  he  would  think  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  be  able  to  put  forth  acts  of  will  which  should  be  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  the  affections.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a 
privil^e  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  every  affection 
and  disposition  of  your  heart  ?  Would  it  gratify  you  to  be 
so  constituted  that,  while  all  your  affections  move  towards 
God,  and  delightfully  rest  in  him,  your  will  might  put  forth 
choices  in  opposition  to  him,  and  so  lead  you  to  open  disobe- 
dience ?  Such  might  be  the  result,  if  your  will  should  break 
loose  from  the  controul  of  the  affections,  and  put  forth  its 
acts  in  some  other  way.  What  distraction  would  be  so 
dreadful  as  this  ?  To  reduce  man  to  such  a  condition,  his 
rational  and  moral  constitution  must  have  a  tremendous  and 
unheard  of  shock:  Happily  for  us,  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  constitution  is  secured  against  such  a  calamity  as 
this,  by  the  appointment  and  ever-present  agency  of  the 
being  who  made  us. 

The  other  point  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  every  volition  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
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affection  frwn  which  it  proceed^  is  equally  evident.  If  our 
volitions  are  the  result  of  a  moral  affection^  we  necessarily 
consider  them  as  of  a  moral  nature^  whatever  may  be  the 
outward  object  acting  on  the  mind.  For  the  outward  object 
can  get  access  to  the  will  and  influence  its  acts,  only  through 
the  affections.  It  is  the  affection  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  will,  and  determines  the  character  of  its  acts.  If 
the  affection  which  prompts  the  volitions,  is  right,  they  are 
right,  that  is  relatively ;  and  a  relative  rightness  is  ail  they 
can  have.  If  the  affection  is  wrong,  the  volitions  flowing 
from  it  are  also  wronj?.  And  when  I  speak  of  volitions  in 
this  way,  as  flowing  from  the  affections,  I  mean  to  include 
the  mental  and  bodily  acts  which  are  connected  with  the 
volitions,  and  which  are,  on  that  account,  called  voluntary. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  speak  of  these  mental  and 
bodily  acts,  I  mean  to  speak  of  them  as  implying  a  volition, 
and  as  resulting  directly  from  it. 

The  principle  which  I  here  advance,  that  the  character 
of  our  volitions  is  according  to  the  character  of  our  affec- 
tions, is  nothing  different  in  meaning  from  the  conunon 
maxim,  that  our  conduct  is  right  or  wrong  according  to  our 
motives.  For  the  motives  of  our  conduct  ultimately  con- 
sist in  the  affections.  This  principle  is  acted  upon  contin- 
ually and  instinctively,  whether  men  judge  of  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  others.  You  see  a  man  give  money  to  ft 
benevolent  Society.  You  immediately  approve  of  the  act 
You  say  it  is  a  good  deed.  Why?  Because,  as  the  appearance 
is,  you  naturally  ascribe  it  to  a  good  motive,  that  is,  to  a  be- 
nevolent and  pious  affection.  But  suppose  you  find  that  the 
action,  which  appeared  so  benevolent  and  pious,  really  pro- 
ceeded from  a  selfish,  base  motive.  You  now  change  your 
mind  as  to  the  action,  and  the  choice  of  the  will  to  perform 
it.  You  cannot  but  judge  of  these  according  to  the  inward 
motive  that  prompted  them ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  you 
cannot  but  judge  of  the  person  according  to  the  affection 
which  he  exhibits  in  his  conduct.  Take  another  case.  Sup- 
pose your  first  impression  is,  that  a  man  wiUs  and  acts  fit>m 
a  bad  motive.  You  accordingly  feel  disapprobation.  But 
suppose  you  afterwards  discover  that  you  nmde  a  mistake, 
and  that  his  motive  was  good.  You  at  once  change  your 
mind  as  to  the  character  of  the  voUtion  and  act>  or  rather, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  judgement  which  we  fonn  in  such  a  case,  is  found- 
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ed  on  the  immutable  principles  of  our  intelligent  and  moral 
nature.  We  cannot  judge  our  own  volitions,  or  the  volitions 
of  others,  to  be  either  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  with- 
out refenrinor  to  the  governing  afl^tion,  or  motive.  Every 
sentiment  of  approved  or  disapproval  in  regard  to  the  acts  of 
the  will  looks  ultimately  to  the  inward  motive  from  which 
they  spring.  The  Scripture  confirms  the  truth  of  our  posi- 
tion, when  it  represents  love  to  be  the  whole  of  what  is  re- 
quii>ed  of  us  as  duty.  Yarious  voluntary  actions  are  indeed 
required,  but  they  are  required  as  expressions  or  fruits  of 
love.  If  any  volitions  or  voluntary  acts  of  ours  could  be 
morally  right,  separate  from  affection,  how  could  it  be  true, 
that  all  the  law  is  comprised  in  the  precepts  requiring  love  ? 

There  are  some  important  points  of  a  practical  nature, 
resulting  from  the  foregoing  discussion. 

First.  In  our  addresses  to  our  fellow  men,  we  should 
avoid  every  mode  of  expression  which  implies,  that  their 
affections  depend  on  a  volition,  or  spring  airectly  from  it 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  inverting  the  established 
order  of  mental  operations.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the 
goodness  of  our  volitions,  which  is  only  a  relative  goodness, 
presupposes  the  goodness  of  an  affection,  and  flows  from  it ; 
and  we  should  avoid  every  representation  which  implies  the 
contrary.  If  we  teach,  that  a  sinner's  loving  God  depends 
on  his  trilling  or  resolving  to  love,  or  if  we  exhort  him  to 
trill,  resolve,  or  determine  to  love,  as  the  way  in  which  he 
is  to  exercise  love ;  we  violate  the  order  which  the  Author 
of  our  being  has  estaUished,  and  attempt  to  put  a  kind  of 
force  upon  the  mind,  and  to  bring  it  to  act  contrary  to  its 
own  unchangeable  laws.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this 
mistake,  that  persons  awakened  to  serious  and  anxious  reflec- 
tion, so  often  waste  their  time,  and  misapply  their  faculties, 
in  striving  to  bring  themselves  to  love  God,  and  to  believe 
in  Christ,  by  willing  or  resolring  to  do  it.  They  errone- 
onAy  suppose,  that  Siey  can  produce  the  affection  by  an  act 
of  the  will. 

If  you  ask,  then,  what  shall  sinners  be  directed  to  do? 
I  answer,  just  what  Ood  requires.  His  commands  are 
perfectly  reasonable  and  right  Nothing  can  be  more  so. 
They  require  that,  and  that  only,  which  it  is  right  for  men 
to  do.  These  commands  are  to  be  the  matter  of  our  direc- 
tions. If  God  commands  sinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
are  to  announce  this  command  to  them,  and  to  direct  and 
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urge  them  to  perform  this  important  duty.  If  he  requires 
them  to  love  him  with  aU  the  heart,  we,  who  are  his  messen- 
gers, are  to  require  them  to  do'  the  same.  What  should  we 
direct  them  to  do,  if  not  to  obey  the  divine  commands  ?  Now, 
if  God  does  not  direct  sinners  to  toUl  or  determine  to  love 
him,  as  something  distinct  from  actually  loving  him,  why 
should  we?  Do  you  ask,  how  they  can  love  without  first 
wUling  or  resolving  to  love  ?  It  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  ask,  how  they  can  do  it  by  willing  or  resolving  to  do 
It,  seeing  the  affection  is  not  excited  by  the  power  of  a 
volition.  If  we  wish  to  bring  men  to  exercise  holy  affec- 
tions, we  must  exhibit  the  proper  objects,  or  present  Uie  pro- 
per motives  of  such  affections.  And  if  men  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  right  affections  in  themselves,  and  really 
wish  to  exercise  them,  let  them  fix  their  mincb  intensely 
upon  the  proper  objects^  and  diligently  contemplate  the  pro- 
per motives^  instead  of  relying  upon  the  direct  influence  of 
an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  the  affections.  If  we  have  a  clear 
view  of  spiritual  objects,  if  our  attention  is  duly  awakened, 
and  directed  to  the  great  motives  to  holy  love  which  the 
word  of  God  presents,  and  the  moral  state  of  our  minds  is 
right ;  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  an  act  of  the  vnll  to 
intervene,  in  order  to  excite  our  love.  A  perception  of  the 
objects  is  all  that  is  necessary.  As  soon  as  we  see  the  glo- 
rious character  of  God,  we  love  him.  The  affection  flows 
forth  spontaneously  in  view  of  that  object.  If,  when  we 
contemplate  such  an  object,  no  love  is  kindled,  and  we  resort 
to  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  the  affection,  we  give  conclu- 
sive nroof  that  our  heart  is  not  right  And  we  know  it 
would  be  totally  unsafe  to  rely  for  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
either  on  external  motives,  or  on  the  power  of  a  volition,  as 
that  great  work  is  effected,  not  by  "  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
by  the  will  of  man,"  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

You  may  say  then,  the  efforts  of  ministers  to  exhibit 
divine  tiudi  and  to  persuade  sinners  to  repent,  and  the  efforts 
of  unregenerate  men  to  bring  themselves  to  repent,  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  whoUy  in  vain,  and  all  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inaction  and  despair.  The  objection  seems  to  amount 
to  this ;  unless  ministers  can  convert  sinners  by  instruction 
and  persuasion,  withmU  the  effectual  operation  of  God^ 
their  labours  are  in  vain ;  and  unless  sinners  can  convert 
themselves,  or  bring  themselves  to  repent,  by  their  own 
voluntary  efforts,  without  the  special  ifjfiuenceoftke  Spirii, 
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they  are  xedaced  to  a  state  of  inaction  and  deq^Mur:  Now, 
as  to  ministers,  one  word  will  be  sufficient.  If  they  have 
received  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  know  and 
feel,  that  ^  neither  he  that  planteth,  nor  he  that  watereth,  is 
any  thin^ ;"  that  they  cannot,  of  themselves,  turn  sinners  to 
God,  and  that  their  labours  would  forever  be  in  vain,  were 
it  not  for  the  promised  influence  of  die  Holy  Spirit  to  ren- 
der their  labours  successful.  It  is  their  dependence  on  the 
special  operation  of  God,  that  encourages  and  animates  them 
in  their  work,  and  fills  them  with  hope  that  their  labours 
will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  As  to  the  tendency  of  the 
views  which  I  have  exhibited  to  reduce  sinners  to  a  state  of 
despair,  I  have  but  a  few  things  to  say  here.  First,  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  all  right,  and  sinners 
oufi^ht  immediately  to  comply  with  them.  Secondly,  those  who 
remse  to  comply,  are  wholly  without  excuse,  as  there  is 
uothins  which  hinders  their  compliance,  but  the  obstinate 
wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Thirdly,  if  instead  of  requiring 
holy  love,  we  should  require  of  them  a  volition  or  resolution 
to  love,  and  if  instead  of  requiring  cordial  and  holy  obedi- 
ence, we  should  require  a  resolution  or  determincUion  to 
obey;  this  would  be  taking  upon  ourselves  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  essentially  varying  the  divine  requisitions : 
inasmuch  as  a  volition  or  resolution  of  sinners  to  love  and 
obey  is  entirely  a  different  act  from  loving  and  obeying,  and 
neither  implies  love  and  obedience,  nor  produces  it  If  we 
direct  sinners  to  such  a  volition  or  resolution  to  love,  as  the 
means  of  exciting  love,  we  commit  an  obvious  mistake, 
and  involve  them  in  the  danger  of  spending  their  time  in  firuit- 
iess  efforts  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  at  once,  without  any 
such  efforts.  If  their  hearts  are  right,  they  will  love  God, 
without  trying  to  love.  But  if  we  direct  sinners  to  a  voli- 
tion or  determination  to  love  Grod,  as  a  substitute  for  love, 
and  as  that  which  will  answer  the  divine  requisition,  for  a 
time  at  least,  without  love ;  we  commit  a  still  greater  mis- 
take, and  expose  them  to  still  greater  danger. 

As  to  the  despair  of  impenitent  sinners,  what  is  it  but  an 
obstinate  refusal  to  obey  the  holy  command  which  God 
gives  them,  and  to  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  eternal  life 
which  he  makes  ?  They  despair,  because  God  will  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  short  of  what  is  right,  that  is,  holy 
love,  and  &ith,  and  ob^ience.  They  say,  require  any  thing 
4>f  uB  which  we  can  do  in  our  unrc^nerate  state,  and  we 
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will  do  it  With  such  a  heart  as  we  have,  and  from  a  re- 
gard to  our  own  happiness,  we  can  wish,  and  resolve,  and  de- 
termine to  love  God.  And  this  we  do.  But  if  you  say, 
this  will  not  answer,  and  insist  upon  our  exercising  holy 
affection,  which  we  cannot  do  in  our  unregenerate  state ; 
you  reduce  us  to  a  desperate  condition,  and  we  know  not 
what  course  to  pursue.  Permit  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  the 
condition  of  sinners,  is  in  fact  a  dreadful  one,  and  so  &r  as 
relates  to  any  thing  which  they,  of  themselves,  will  ever  do 
to  obtain  salvation,  it  is  desperate.  And  the  sooner  they 
are  made  sensible  of  this,  the  better ;  so  that  they  may  give 
up  every  hope,  except  in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and 
may  find  rest  to  their  souls  by  trusting  in  an  almighty  Sa- 
viour. We  cannot  vary  the  directions  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  give  to  sinners,  and  which  require  them  to  love 
God  and  obey  his  word,  without  any  delay.  We  cannot  ac- 
commodate our  instructions  to  the  depraved  hearts  of  men ; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  their  depravity  is  any  kind  of  ex- 
cuse for  their  refusing  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel.  And 
we  carmot  substitute  any  volition  or  resolution  arising 
from  a  selfish  heart,  in  the  place  of  that  love  which  God  re- 
quires. Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  requiring  of 
sinners  any  act  which  is  destitute  of  holiness,  because  they 
are  destitute  of  holiness,  we  must  in  the  name  of  God,  en- 
join upon  them  the  duty  of  becoming  holy  ;  not  the  duty  of 
resolving  to  love  God,  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  the  duty  of 
actually  loving  and  believing  ;  and  must  charge  them  with 
being  highly  criminal,  and  altogether  inexcusable,  if  they 
do  not  immediately  perform  this  duty.  And  we  must  tell 
them,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  feel,  that  just  so  &r  as 
they  find  it  difiicult  or  hard  to  love  the  all-perfect  God,  or  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  show  themselves  to  be 
exceedingly  sinfiil,  and  deserving  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
And  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that  what  we  do,  by 
giving  instruction,  and  by  urging  gospel  motives,  for  the  di- 
rect purpose  of  bringing  sinners  to  repent,  to  believej  and  to 
lm>e,  will  be  much  tetter  adapted  to  do  them  good,  and  much 
more  likely  to  accompUsh  the  great  object  aimed  at,  than 
any  efforts  we  might  make  to  excite  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  acts  which  fall  short  of  repentance,  raith  and 
love. 

Secondly.    The  principle  which  I  have  maintained  re- 
specting the  influence  of  the  affections  over  the  acts  of  the 
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will,  famishes  an  easy  and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  what 
the  Scripture  says  as  to  the  bondage  of  sinners,  and  what 
the  old  writers  say  as  to  the  slavery  of  the  will.  The 
sacred  writers  represent,  that  the  widced  are  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vittidey  and  that  none  are  free^  bat  those  who  belons;  to 
the  kingdom  of  holiness.  To  be  in  a  state  of  aerviiude  or 
b&ndaffe  in  the  Scripture  sense,  is  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  to  be  governed  by  depraved  affection.  To  be  free  in 
the  Scripture  sense,  is  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin^  and 
be  under  the  dominion  of  holiness.  The  old  divines  spoke 
of  the  freedom  and  bondage  of  the  will  in  the  same  s^ise. 
And  unless  you  keep  this  in  mind,  you  will  be  liable  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  many  of  the  best  writers  of  former 
davs.  When  they  asserted  that  since  the  fell,  the  human 
will  is  deprived  of  its  freedom,  and  is  under  bondage,  they 
meant  something  very  different  from  what  is  meant  at 
the  present  day,  when  it  is  asserted  that  free  will  belongs  to 
all  men  alike,  whether  good  or  bad.  Freedom  of  will,  as 
DOW  commonly  understood,  is  an  essential  property  of  a 
moral  agent,  and  denotes  a  freedom  from  physical  force. 
But  freedom  of  will  was  formerly  understood  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  those  only,  who  are  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  de- 
noted freedom  from  the  dominion  of  corrupt  affection.  In 
the  controversy  which  took  place  respecting/ree  vnll  in  the 
time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  afterwards,  those  who  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  will,  denied  the  natural  and  entire 
depravity  of  man.  They  held  that  the  will  is  not  wholly 
subject  to  a  sinful  heart.  Those  who  denied  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  held  that  man  is  by  nature  wholly  depraved,  that 
all  the  acts  of  his  will,  while  unregenerate,  are  influenced  by 
bis  corrupt  heart,  and  that  none  enjoy  freedom  from  the  sla-- 
very  of  sin,  but  those  who  are  brought  into  ^the  Uberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.''  According  to  this  use  of  the  words, 
which  fiilly  corresponds  with  the  Scripture  use,  our  saying 
that  the  will  of  every  natural  man  is  enslaved,  would  mean, 
not  that  his  will  is  governed  by  his  affections,  (which  is  com- 
mon to  all,  whether  good  or  bad,)  but  that  it  is  governed  by 
sinful  affections.  And  our  saying  that  the  will  of  those  who 
are  holy  is  free,  would  mean,  not  that  their  will  is  free  from 
the  dominion  of  the  affections,  (which  is  not  the  case  with 
any,)  but  that  it  is  free  from  the  dominion  of  sinful  affee- 
tioos.  And  it  is  certainly  with  very  good  reason,  that  the  de- 
graded state  of  those  who  are  in  subjection  to  depraved 
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affection,  is  called  bandage  and  slavery  ;  and  that  the  happy 
state  of  those  who  are  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  de- 
praved affection,  and  whose  will  is  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  holiness,  is  C9l]ei  freedom  and  liberty. 

Finally ;  as  it  appears  that  the  determinations  of  the 
will,  and  of  course  all  the  voluntary  actions,  are  governed 
by  the  affections,  and  as  the  state  of  the  affections  is  the 
basis  and  the  substance  of  the  character;  we  see  how  im- 
portant, how  absolutely  indispensable  it  is,  that  we  should 
have  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  great  and  es- 
sential work  of  the  Spirit  is,  to  rectify  the  state  of  the 
affections^  to  renew  the  heart.  This  work  is  not  effected  by 
anv  efforts  of  our  fellow-men,  nor  by  any  acts  of  our  own 
will.  It  is  specially,  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thus  we  see  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  rightly 
understood,  teaches  the  same  humiliating  truUi  with  the 
Scriptures, — ^that  we  are  in  a  state  of  moral  ruin,  utterly 
lost,  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  us  but  in  God. 


Art.  VI.  Analogy  op  Revelation  to  Nature. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  WirHuroroN,  Harwich,  Mass. 

There  are  two  opposite  fitults  often  committed  at  the 
present  day  in  reasoning  about  religion.  The  first  is,  the 
rault  of  those  who  object  to  receiving  any  thing  as  taught 
by  revelation,  unless  it  is  made  out,  that  nature  dso  teaches 
the  same  thing ;  who  insist,  that  every  doctrine  of  revealed 
religion,  must  be  confirmed  by  some  analogy  found  in  na- 
ture, or  it  wants  its  full  proof)  and  must  be  denied,  or  held 
as  of  very  little  account.  There  are  three  objections  against 
trjij^  religion  by  such  a  test 

First.  It  is  presumptuous  in  us  to  say,  that  €rod 
shall  reveal  nothing  of  which  he  has  not  given  previous 
intimations  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
It  is  sufficient  that  by  these  works,  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead  are  fully  proved,  and  distinctly  seen  by  the  willing 
enquirer ;  that  a  miraculous  revelation  has  been  sufficiently 
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attested,  the  religion  of  which  the  most  devoted  worshippers 
of  human  reason  will  allow  to  be  more  reasonable,  than  any 
which  has  ever  been  devised  without  its  light.  To  object 
to  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  that  it  wants  analogies  in  naturoi 
is  to  say  in  effect,  that  God  shall  tdl  us  nothing  by  direct 
revelation,  unless  he  tell  us  the  same  thing  by  natural  works 
— ^a  presumption,  of  which  we  may  weU  l>eware. 

A  second  objection  against  this  reasoning  is,  that  we  un- 
derstand nature  so  imperfectly,  and  advance  in  natural 
science  so  gradually,  that  we  should  be  extremely  cautious 
of  d^xsrmining,  what  is  the  language  of  nature  on  any  given 
point, — what  are  its  indications  or  analogies.  They  have 
been  very  differently  understood  in  cUfferent  ages.  It  was 
once  held  as  an  nndoubted  truth,  that  this  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
round  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  we  must  find  for  every  doctrine  of  revelation 
analogies  in  our  knowledge  of  nature,  the  men  of  a  former 
age  m^ht  have  objected  against  the  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  God,  that  this  great  central  world,  around  which 
all  others  revolve,  and  for  which  all  others  were  created,  is 
filled  with  vice  and  misery,  and  unworthy  the  complacent 
regard  of  infinite  benevolence  and  perfect  holiness.  We 
know  how  justly  one  mi^ht  have  replied,  Be  not  hasty  in 
judging ;  future  discoveries  may  correct  our  impressions  of 
what  nature  teaches.  Why  should  we  doubt  that  future 
discoveries  may  also  convict  us  of  haste  and  ignorance,  when 
we  presume  to  say,  that  this  or  that  doctrine  of  revelation 
finds  no  analogy  in  nature  7 

UnbeUevers  have  objected  to  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture,  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  regularity  of 
nature,  which  we  never  see  interrupted,  and  have  never 
heard  to  be  interrupted  in  any  other  history  allowed  to  be 
credible.  But  the  investigations  of  late  years  have  brought 
to  l^ht  a  history  of  indisputable  authority,  which  plainly 
declares,  that  the  r^ular  order  of  nature  has  been  repeatedly 
int^rupted,  and  miraculous  power  repeatedly  exercised  on 
this  globe.  This  history  is  found  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
For  the  researches  of  modern  geologists  have  fiilly  proved, 
that  this  earth  has  repeatedly  undergone  violent  revoludonSi 
which  have  destroyed  its  inhabitants,  afier  each  of  which,  it 
has  been  restored  to  a  more  perfect  form,  and  new  races  of 
animals  have  been  created  upon  it,  more  perfect  than  the 

Vol.  II.  36 
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former.  Thus  natural  science  clearly  proves  a  direct  miracu- 
lous interference  of  God,  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  world.  Thus 
it  refutes  the  dream  of  infidels,  that  man  and  the  other  ani- 
mal races  have  existed  eternally,  or  have  been  tiurougb  many 
ages  advancing  to  their  present  improved  organization. 
The  animal  remains  found  in  the  earth  prove,  that  there  has 
been  no  such  gradual  change,  but  that  after  each  great 
revolution,  new  races  have  been  created  as  perlEect  as  they 
have  ever  come  to  be.*  These  discoveries  do  not  contradict 
the  account  given  by  Moses  of  tlie  creation.  We  have  only 
to  suppose,  that  having  simply  stated  the  creation  of  all 
things  "  in  the  beginning,"  he  pajsses  over  long  intervals  of 
creation  and  destruction,  of  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
his  readers  to  be  informed,  and  comes  at  once  to  an  account 
of  the  last  restoration  of  the  earth  from  universal  destruction, 
when  man  and  the  present  race  of  animals  and  plants  were 
created. 

The  fact  proved  by  natural  science,  that  the  earth  has 
often  been  desolated,  sometimes  by  water,  and  sometimes  by 
fire  still  existing  probably  in  its  central  parts,  and  that  a 
new  and  fairer  world  has  each  time  arisen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  confirms  the  credibility  of  Peter's  declaration,  that 
'<  the  heaven  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgement  and  perditi<m 
of  ungodly  men  ?  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  S)r  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness." 

A  third  objection  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  even 
when  the  facts  are  well  known  to  us,  we  may  mistake  their 
language,  or  may  fail  to  make  a  just  application  of  them ; 
and  thus  while  we  are  objecting  that  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
is  not  in  accordance  with  nature  it  may  yet  accord  perfectly 
with  facts,  the  import  of  which  had  been  overlooked  by  us. 
Thus  supposing  the  &cts  before  alluded  to  directly  proving 
a  miraculous  creating  power  to  have  been  repeatedly  exerted 
on  this  earth,  to  be  unknown,  there  is  another  class  of  foots 
well  known,  which,  though  often  made  use  of  to  disprove 
all  miracles,  do  really  afford  a  strong  presumption  in 
their  &vour.  In  the  words  of  a  modern  fine  writer  :  "I 
maintain,  that  the  multiplicity  of  fidse  miracles,  fiur  Stom 
disproving,  gives  support  to  those  on  which  Christianity 
rests.     For  first,  there  is  generally  some  foundation  for 

*  Hitcbvock'a  Geology  of  IfaM. 
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fitisehood,  especially  when  it  obtains  general  belief.  The 
love  of  truth  is  an  essential  principle  of  human  nature : 
men  generally  embrace  errour  on  account  of  some  pre- 
cious ingredient  of  truth  mixed  with  it,  and  for  tfie  time 
inseparable  from  it.  The  universal  belief  of  past  ages  in 
miraculous  interpositions,  is  to  me  a  presumption,  that  mira- 
cles have  entered  into  human  history.  Will  the  unbeliever 
say,  that  it  only  shows  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  human 
mind  for  the  supernatural?  I  reply  that  in  this  reasoning, 
he  furnishes  a  weapon  against  himself:  for  a  strong  princi- 
ple in  the  human  mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for  and  cling 
to  miraculous  agency,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  Author 
of  oar  being,  by  whom  this  thirst  lor  the  supernatural  was 
^ven,  inteiKled  to  furnish  objects  for  it,  and  assign  it  a  place 
m  the  education  of  the  race."* 

Thus  the  objection,  that  miracles  are  discordant  with 
nature,  overlooks  the  consideration,  that  the  human  "mind  is 
apart  of  God's  works, — as  much  so,  as  the  visible  creation* 
The  natural  tendencies  and  expectations  of  the  human  mind 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  undertake 
to  determine  what  God  will  probably  do,  and  how  he  will 
teach  us  his  will  and  our  duty. 

The  other  and  opposite  &ult  to  which  I  alluded,  I  con- 
sider as  much  less  dangerous.  It  is  reasoning  as  if  it  were  of 
no  importance,  to  find  die  declarations  of  revelation  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  analogies  in  nature.  True,  the 
simple  declaration  of  God's  word  is  sufikient.  But  in  mat- 
ters of  so  much  moment,  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  find  a 
satisfaction  in  making  "  assurance  doubly  sure ;"  in  hearing 
the  heavens,  and  other  parts  of  creation,  declaring  the  glory 
of  God  in  strains  accordant  with  those  of  revelation.  Paul 
himself  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  thin^  which  are 
made,  and  to  the  law  written  in  natural  conscience,  in  con- 
firmation of  revealed  truths. 

Few  doctrines  of  revelation  have  been  oftener  allied 
with  the  objections  in  question,  than  those  involved  in  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  apostle  evidently 
regarded  these  as  holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian system,  when  he  urged  upon  believers  the  propriety  of 
coming  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  the  considera- 
tkm,  that  he  who  sits  on  the  throne,  to  whom  we  make  our 
confessions  and  addressour  prayers,  is  capable  of  human  sym- 

^Channing's  DtscourBes,  pp.  7Q,  76. 
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pathies — one  who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infiraii- 
ties  (Heb.  4: 16, 16).  He  had  before  shown,  that  the  high  priest 
there  seated,  was  justly  addressed  in  such  language  as  this : 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  <*  Thou  Lord  in  the 
beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  hea- 
vens are  the  work  of  thy  hand.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest ;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment, 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fidl" 

The  apostle  proceeds  to  show  how  He  of  whom  these 
things  were  spoken,  became  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  assumed  human  nature. 
For  tbis  assumption,  two  reasons  are  given ;  first,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  Ihat  hath  the  power 
of  death.  He  was  made  lower  than  the  angds  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  and  this  death  was  designed  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Heb.  2:  9, 16,  17). 
It  is  implied,  that  in  his  original  nature,  he  was  incapable  of 
such  suffering,  and  that  in  order  to  it  he  must  become  man. 
A  second  reason  assigned  for  his  becoming  man,  is,  that 
having  suffered  himself,  being  tempted,  he  might  be  able 
to  succour  them  who  are  tempted;  that  fiom  his  own 
experience,  he  might  know  the  sorrows  which  men  endure, 
and  thus,  that  they  might  approach  him  with  a  fuller  con- 
viction that  he  sympathizes  with  their  sufbrinss,  and  is 
ready  to  afford  all  needed  aid.  What  the  apostle  had  stated  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  chapter,  be  repeats  in  a  diffisrent 
form  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth.  <'  For  we  have  not  an 
high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
innrmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  Uke  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin."  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  pro- 
mises, is  immediately  added:  ^'Let  us,  therefore,  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

One  might  think,  that  the  apc^e  had  thus  made  it  suffi- 
ciently plain,  what  is  the  meaning  and  the  design  of  tte 
mirsieay,  <<Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh."  But  the  obvious 
sense  of  his  language  has  been  a  thousand  times  set  asidey 
on  the  plea,  that  it  is  too  abhorrent  to  all  our  natural  notions  of 
propriety,  and  wanting  of  all  confirmation  from  the  language 
of  nature.  It  has  been  sufficiently  replied  a  thousand  times;, 
that  the  plain,  and  positive,  and  repeated  declarations  of 
revelation  are  enough  for  our  £uth^  even  though  nature 
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should  wilhhcdd  hor  testimony.  Bat  I  intend  to  show  here, 
tliat  nature  does  not  withhold  her  testimony ;  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly in  faTour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  that 
if  we  hear  it  not,  it  is  because  we  overlook  the  meaning 
of  well  known  and  accumulated  fiicts. 

Now  all  nations  have  invested  their  deities  with  hu* 
man  properties  and  passions.  The  Hindoos  hold  to  die 
incarnations  of  their  Yishnu.  The  gods  of  the  Oreeks  and 
Romans  were  but  men  ennobled  in  some  of  their  properties, 
acting  always  like  men,  and  under  the  influence  of  human  pas- 
sions. All  innffined  divinities  have  essentially  agreed  in 
this  respect.  The  supreme  god  of  the  Hindoos,  is  indeed 
represented  as  without  passions  or  any  conceivable  properties, 
all  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  nameless,  num- 
berless perfections.  But  to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  holding 
intercourse  with  such  a  being,  they  have  imagined  inferiour 
'deities  of  a  different  character,  with  whom  all  their  inter- 
course is  held.  So  strong  is  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  thus  brought  to  view,  that  it  has  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity some  of  its  ^eatest  abuses.  It  has  originated  the 
idolatrous  respect  paid  by  many  professed  Christians  to  the 
Viigin  Mary,  who,  in  many  countries  called  ChristianjiB 
addressed  with  much  more  ardour  and  frequency  than  God 
himself,  or  the  only  Mediator  between  God  ana  man.  A 
host  of  saints  have  been  canonized,  and  made  objects  of  ado- 
mtion,  from  the  same  cause. 

Now,  what  shall  we  infer  from  such  facts  ?  That  all 
alleirations  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  are  fabulous  7  Such  is 
theWy  manner  in  which  men  ofien  pass  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  To  my  mind,  they  speak  a  very  different  lan- 
guage. As  I  reason  in  behalf  of  miracles  from  the  strong 
{Hinciple  in  the  human  mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for,  and 
ding  to  miraculous  agency ;  so  I  reason  from  the  equally 
stnmg  and  universal  principle  of  the  human  mind  to  find 
deity  and  humanity  united,  that  the  Author  of  our  being 
intended  to  fiunish  an  object  for  it,  and  to  assign  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Deity  a  place  in  the  moral  education  of  our 
race.  I  find  here  a  presumption,  that  a  religion  inteoded 
to  be  universal,  must  contain  something  to  meet  the  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  God  revealed  in  human  form  and 
endued  with  the  essential  passions  and  sympathies  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  tme^  indeed,  that  heathen  nations  by  assi- 
milating their  gods  to  men,  have  made  them  partakers  of 
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man's  moral  infirmities,  and  often  monsters  of  wickedness. 
But  how  could  such  falsehood  have  obtained  currency  but 
for  the  precious  ingredient  of  truth  mixed  with  it,  or  for  its 
iaint  resemblance  of  the  truth  revealed  by  Christianity,  that 
the  Word,  who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,  became  manifest  in  the  fiesh  ? 

'^  I  see,  then,  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  revelation" 
ofCrod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  ^in  the  human  mind;  and 
when  I  consider  that  the  mind  is  Ckxl's  noblest  work,  I 
ought  to  look  to  this  as  the  interpreter  of  his  designs."*  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  strangest  incon- 
sistencies of  science,  felsely  so  called,  that  men  who  make 
the  loudest  profession  of  honouring^  the  human  mind  as  the 
noblest  of  God's  works,  object  the  most  strongly  to  the 
belief  of  the  great  majority  of  Christians  of  every  age,  in  the 
doctrine  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  here  at  least  fail  to  recognize  the  human 
mind  as  part  of  God's  works,  or  its  universal  tendencies  as 
a£R>rdingf  any  presumption  of  what  revelation  may  be 
expected  to  teach. 

I  mean  not,  of  course,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Grod 
manifest  in  the  flesh  is  proved  by  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind,  or  by  any  other  indications  of  nature.  It 
is  sufllcient  to  show,  that  such  indications  render  it  so  pro- 
bable, or  at  least  not  so  very  improbable,  that  we  need  not 
reject  a  revelation  because  it  contains  such  a  doctrine,  or 
put  it  to  the  torture,  to  make  it  speak  a  different  language. 

We  might  apply  similar  remarks  to  the  declaration,  that 
one  object  of  Christ's  becoming  like  unto  his  brethren,  in 
partaking  of  flesh  and  blood,  was,  ''to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people."  It  has  been  objected  to  the  literal 
and  obvious  undeirstanding  of  such  declarations,  that  they 
teach  an  unnatural  doctrine,  and  are  therefore  incredible. 
On  the  contrary,  to  my  mind,  the  almost  universal  preva- 
lence of  sacrifices  for  sin,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people, 
affords  a  presumption  that  the  Creator  of  all  miiKls,  intended 
to  lay  hold  on  this  universal  apprehension,  and  reconcile  the 
world  unto  himself  by  setting  forth  one  sacrifice  once  oflfered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

I  find  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  pass- 
ing events  of  the  Christian  world.  I  need  not  say,  that 
Christianity  has  been  stripped  of  the  mjrstery  of  "  God  loani^ 

»  Chtnning'B  Diaoounei}  p.  70L 
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fest  in  the  flesh"  under  the  pretence  of  rendering  it  more 
rational, — a  more  efficient  instrument  of  convertin^^  unbeliev- 
ers, and  reforming  the  vicious,  by  being  divested  ofdark  mys- 
teries and  useless  incumberances.  Much  fine  and  laboured 
argument  has  been  expended  to  prove  the  superiour  adapta- 
tion of  Christianity  thus  amended,  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
mankind.  But  plain  fact  plainly  contradicts  the  argument. 
That  Christianity  thus  altered  takes  no  strong  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  exceptions  found  almost  entirely  among 
some  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  others  while  captivated  by 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  or  excited  by  party  disputation,  is  a 
fsLCt  becoming  so  notorious,  as  hardly  to  require  proof,  or 
admit  contradiction.  We  enquire  in  vain  for  its  trophies  in 
marked  moral  improvements,  extensively,  multipUed  in 
heathen  or  in  Christian  lands.  We  enquire  in  vain  for  the 
superiour  steadfastness  of  its  adherents  against  falling  away 
to  the  most  degraded  forms  of  nominal  Christianity,  or  to 
absolute  infidelity.  I  allude  to  such  facts,  not  to  reproach 
any  body  of  men,  but  as  well  known  facts  important  to  be 
considered  in  for min£^  a  true  philosophy  of  religion.  I  believe 
such  facts  are  developing  themselves  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  throw  a  brighter  lustre  on  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
understood  in  all  simplicity,  unamended  by  philosophical 
speculations, — on  the  mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh| 
and  on  salvation  through  Him  who  hath  loved  us  and  wash- 
ed us  fi-om  our  sins  in  his  own  blood  :  to  show,  that  he  who 
rejects  these  firom  his  religion,  is  no  less  unphilosophical  as 
an  enquirer  into  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  he 
is  defective  as  a  believer  in  revelation. 
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Art.  VIL    Review  op  Goethe's  Works. 

By  TBI  Editos. 
OoeMM  WtrkCi  Bandc  I-LV.    Stuttgart,  1834. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  the  writings  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  that  the  former  are  more  idiomatic  and  better 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  writer's  own  age  and  nation, — the 
latter,  more  general,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. And  it  has  been  hence  inferred,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  former,  though  high  at  home,  and  among  his  contempo- 
raries, would  be  more  circumscribed  in  duration  and  extent, 
than  diat  of  the  latter.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  during 
his  own  life  time,  Goethe  held  the  highest  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow-citizens.  Far,  far  did  he  outstrip  all 
rivalry,  on  an  arena  where  literary  competition  has  been  more 
eager  than  in  any  other  portion  or  period  of  the  world. 
Until  an  extreme  old  age,  he  swayed  an  undisputed  sceptre 
over  the  tastes  of  his  nation,  which  he  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  his  writings.* 

But  it  does  not  follow  of  course  from  his  unusual  local 
and  contemporaneous  popularity,  that  he  wiU  be  less  admired 
in  other  parts  of  the  literary  world,  and  in  after  times. 
Although  Shaks{)eare,  in  thought,  expression,  and  spirit,  is 
the  most  idiomatic  of  English  poets,  and  consequendy  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  the  English  people,  he  has  yet  long 
been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  admired  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  In  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  the  ground 
of  this  wide  and  lasting  popularity  is  obvious.  It  is  not 
mainly  for  vig[orous  and  original  conception,  for  rich  and 
varied  illustration,  for  a  splendid  and  elegant  diction,  that  he 
is  read  with  universal  and  unfailing  delight;  but  because 
he  knows  the  secret  way  to  the  humap  heart,  and  evinces 
not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance,  but  a  lively  sympathy 
with  its  inmost  workings. 

In  these  qualifications,  as  in  many  other  points,  Goethe 
nearly  resembles  Shakspeare.  In  proof  of  that  fellow-feel- 
ing with  all  the  conditions  and  interests  of  humanity,  which 


*It  is  said  that  wheo,  dating  the  Uuit  yean  of  hit  life^  he  oocaiioiiallj 
the  theatre  at  Saze  Weimar,  it.was  customary  for  the  assembly  to  refrain  front 
applauding  the  performanoes^  until  he  gave  some  signal  in  token  of  his  appro- 
bation; 
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is  at  the  fouadation  of  all  true  popularity,  we  might  cite 
innumerable  passages  from  his  works;  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  early  scenes  in 
Fanstos,  so  often  quotea.  As  the  desponding  Doctor  Faus- 
tas  is  about  to  drink  a  fatal  poison,  he  suddenly  hears  the 
sound  of  bells  and  the  singing  of  choristers,  on  the  morning 
of  Easter  day. 

ChOBUB  or  WOMEK. 

With  richest  spices  we  had  drest 
His  body,  ere^twas  laid  to  rest; 
And  many  a  cloth  and  bandage  round 
His  hmbs  with  faithful  hands  bad  wound. 
But  ah  I  what  sorrow  fills  our  mind. 
Since  Christ  no  longer  here  we  find ! 

Chobus  or  Angblb. 
Christ  has  risen  acain  \ 
Oh  blessed  be  the  love 
Such  trials  did  prove 
So  gracious,  so  hard  to  sustain ! 

Faustitb. 
Te  heavenly  tone&  so  powerful  and  sweet, 
Why  seek  me,  lowly  grovelling  in  the  dust. 

•  •    .      ♦  • 

Accustomed  to  those  notes  from  infancy, 

They  still  have  power  to  call  me  back  to  life. 
«  *  •  « 

Ah  me  I  Sweet  childhood's  feelings  crowding  fast 
Upon  my  memory,  from  the  last  dread  step 
mthhoid  me.    Oh  !  sound  on«  ye  heavenly  strains  I 
My  tears  drop  fast— the  earth  has  won  me  back. 

Chobus  or  Young  Pbbsons. 
To  realms  above. 

Has  he,  who  lately  lay 
Within  the  tomb 
Now,  living,  winged  his  way. 

He  dwells  in  midst 

Of  bliss  which  knows  no  end, 
While  we  on  earth 

Our  days  in  sorrow  spend. 

His  own  he  leaves. 

Oppressed  in  saa  estate. 
Ah  Xoid,  we  weep 

To  sharo  thy  blessed  fate  I 

Chobus  or  Ahobls. 
Out  of  foul  corruption's  lap 

Christ  our  Lord  has  risen  to-day ; 
Joyfully  your  fetters  break, 
Joyful  cast  your  bands  away. 

Ye  who  by  your  steadfast  love. 

And  your  works  his  praise  proclaim, 
Ye  who  promised  blessmgs  teach 

And  preach  through  every  land  his  name. 

To  you  our  Lord  is  ever  nigh, 
For  you  be  leayes  his  seat  on  high. 

Vol.  n.  36 
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The  next  scene  is  before  the  town  gate  in  the  after  part 
of  the  same  day.  A  motley  multitude  are  seen  issuing  from 
it,  bent  on  enjoying  the  festival.  The  poet  throws  himself 
into  the  crowd,  and  enables  us  to  hear  the  passing  words  of 
the  lively  procession.  Citizens,  soldiers,  students,  mechan- 
ics, peasants,  beggars,  old  beldames,  young  ladies,  servant 
^irls, — all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  persons  pass  in  succession 
before  us.  As  Faustus,  with  his  companion  Wagner,  wit- 
nesses the  scene,  he  says : 

*       *       "What  though 
The  landscape  fail  aa  yet  in  varied  &wera 
It  takes  the  gay-clad  multitude  instead. 
Now  turn  thee  round,  and  from  this  lofty  spot 
Cast  thine  eyes  back  upon  the  city.    Look, 
From  out  the  hoUow  sate- way's  gloomy  jaws, 
What  motley  multituoes  are  pouring  forthl 
This  day  with  joy  each  suns  nimsof.    They  keep 
The  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
While  their  own  resurrection  they  acoieve. 
From  the  unwholesome  rooms  of  houses  mean, 
From  trade  and  handicraft's  oppressiTe  bonds* 
From  the  dense  weight  of  gables  and  of  rooft, 
From  narrow  streets  with  stifling  numbers  thronged, 
From  the  old  church's  venerable  gloom, 
Are  all  this  day  brought  forth  to  heaven's  pure  light* 
Look,  prithee,  look,  now  rapid! v  the  crowd 
Throuffhottt  tne  fields  and  gardens  spreads  itself ; 
See  what  a  numerous  train  of  merrjr  boats, 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  river  ehdes 
In  all  directions.    And  that  little  bark. 
With  numbers  laden  till  it  almost  sinks. 
Last  of  them  all  now  pushes  from  the  shore. 
Even  from  mountain  paths  the  most  remote, 
llie  many  coloured  garments  meet  the  eye. 
And  hark!  the  merrjr  din  salutes  my  ear. 
Now  are  the  people  in  their  very  heaven. 
Now  young  and  old  delighted  shout  with  joy. 
Here,  here  1  am  a  man^  here  dare  be  one.' 

It  is  this  homo  sum,  this  identifying  himself  with  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-men,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
writings  of  Goethe,  which  is  to  us  an  evidence  that  they 
will  be  immortal.  There  is  a  more  irresistible  attraction  in 
a  page  which  is  pervaded  by  this  humane,  philanthropic 
spirit,  than  in  one  which  is  illumined  with  the  keenest  flash- 
es of  wit,  or  the  brightest  splendours  of  genius.  Command- 
ing talents,  unaccompanied  by  benevolent  dispositions,  may 
extort  a  reluct$int  homage  for  a  season.  But  this  will  soon 
cease  to  be  paid,  like  the  forced  duty  to  a  tyrant ;  while  men 
of  distant  times  and  other  lands  will  bring  their  affectionate 
tributes  to  the  shrine  of  those  who  have  sympathized  with 
human  feelings,  and  loved  and  honoured  human  kind. 
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It  was  therefore  a  needless,  though  not  unnatural  feeling 
which  Goethe  so  often  and  so  pathetically  expressed  in  his 
old  age,  that  he  had  become  a  stranger  in  the  world,  and  could 
no  longer  expect  to  find  that  warm  and  approving  welcome, 
with  which  he  had  been  at  first  received. 

"  Those  friendly  aouls  to  whom  ray  earliest  song 
Was  chanted,  may  not  hear  the  present  lay ; 
Those  dear  ones,  long  dispersed,  alas,  how  longr^ 
The  echo  even  has  wholly  died  away ! 
My  ^efs  are  uttered  to  an  anknown  throng. 
Their  very  plaadits  fill  me  with  dismay. 
And  they  to  whom  my  song  did  pleasure  give, 
Roam  scattered  through  the  world,  if  still  they  live."* 

But  human  nature,  in  its  essential  principles,  is  always 
the  same.  And  the  writer  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
meets  the  accidental  tastes  of  his  age,  has  successfully  ap- 
pealed to  these  general  principles,  wfll  always  find  an  an- 
swering chord  in  the  human  soul.  He  has  a  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  cannot  be  easily  relaxed.  Such  a 
writer  is  Goethe ;  and  be  may  accordingly  be  ranked  with 
Homer  and  Shakspeare,  as  belonging  not  to  an  age  or  a 
nation,  but  to  the  race. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  looking  over  the  works 
of  Goethe  is  their  almost  unexampled  variety.  There  is 
scarcely  a  species  of  elegant  literature  in  which  he  has  not 
written,  nor  a  mode  of  verse  throu&;h  which  his  harp  has 
not  freely  and  sweetly  run.  In  philosophy  and  science  he 
has  also  left  many  monuments.  It  is  nothing  uncommon, 
however,  for  authors  to  attempt  all  the  various  kinds  of  com- 
position. But  of  those  who  do  so,  almost  all  palpably  fail 
somewhere.  But  to  this  remark,  our  author  is  one  of  a  very 
few  exceptions.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  severely 
criticised ;  but  when  was  it  said  by  any  respectable  criti^c, 
that  Goethe  had  absolutely  failed  ?  His  healthy  and  versa- 
tile powers  seemed  to  execute,  as  easily  as  his  daring  iancy 
designed.  When  his  whole  soul  had  appeared  to  be  cast 
into  some  fixed  form  of  imagination,  it  instantly  assumed 
other  attitudes,  equally  perfect,  though  wholly  unlike.  We 
can  think  of  many  who  might  perhaps  have  written  the 
'Sorrows  of  Werther.'     But,  judging  from  what  is  usually 

*  Dedieation  to  Faustus,  written  many  years  after  the  tragedy.    The  same 
feeling  m  frequently  expressed  by  €k>ethe. 

The  circle  where  my  youthful  rhymes 

With  bud  applause  wera  spoken, 
Is  changed  witn  tiie  ehamging  timss^ 

Is  broken,  ah !  is  braken. 
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observed,  their  other  works  would  have  come  forth  'sicklied 
over  with  the  pale  cast'  of  a  diseased  and  wasted  imagina- 
tion. The  later  works  of  Goethe,  however,  bear  not  a  trace 
of  this  early  excess  of  passion.  His  vigorous  mental  consti- 
tution survived  the  indiscretions,  which  would  have  ruined 
a  weaklier  frame.  He  recovered  at  once  the  natural  tone  of 
his  mind  ;  and  while  the  works  of  most  authors  bear  a  stri- 
king family  resemblance,  no  two  of  his  are  alike. 

The  inventors  of  an  art  are  rarely  its  greatest  masters : 
the  labours  of  others  are  generally  needed  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. But  although  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werther'  Egmont, 
Faust,  Meister's  Apprenticeship  and  many  other  works 
of  Goethe,  had  no  example  in  Germany,  he  yet  gave 
them  a  perfection  which  none  of  his  numerous  imitators 
have  been  able  to  attain.  The  '  Wanderungen  Sternbald' 
of  Tieck,  and  the  'Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen'  of  Novalis,  are 
excellent  imitations  of  the  work  now  in  review.  But  both 
of  them,  though  very  popular,  are  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  infer iour  to  the  original.  What  Paterclus  said  of  Homer, 
may  therefore  justly  be  said  of  Goethe  :  '  In  quo  hoc  max- 
imum est,  quod  neque  ante  ilium,  quem  ille  imitaretur,  ne- 
que  post  ilium  qui  eum  imitari  posset,  inventus  est.' 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  in  the  brief  limits  allowed 
us  here,  to  bestow  a  particular  examination  upon  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Goethe  in  all  these  various  kinds  of  composition. 
We  have  preferred  to  select  a  work  in  which  his  character- 
istic beauties  and  faults  are  conspicuous,  and  to  make  this 
the  particular  subject  of  review,  deducing  from  it  such 
general  observations  respecting  the  style  and  manner  of  our 
author,  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  him  justly  before  our 
readers.  The  work  selected  for  this  purpose,  is  Wilhelm 
Meistefs  Lehrjohre^  "  the  Apprenticeship  of  William  Meis- 
ter,"  about  which  the  minds  of  critics  have  been  very  much 
divided.* 

This  work  is  styled  by  its  author  a  romance  ;  but  this 
word  covers  writings  so  dissimilar,  that  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently designate  the  specific  nature  or  object  of  any  produc- 
tion to  which  it  is  applied.  What  are  the  principal  classes 
included  under  this  general  division  of  polite  literature? 
and  to  which  of  these  classes  does  Meister's  Apprenticeship 
belong  ? 

*  Soma  Tiewi  respecting  this  work  weire  published  by  the  writer  of  these 
pigeBi  in  the  American  Monthly  Magszine,  or  1829,  and  will  be  adqptad  into 
the  present  critique^  with  some  modifications. 
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There  are  three  great  objects  of  romantic  writing,  viz. 
actum,  passion,  and  character ;  and  romances  may  be 
called  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  the  specific 
object,  romances  of  chivalri/f  of  sentiment,  diud  of  character. 
These  kinds  are  often  blended  in  the  same  work.  But  even 
where  this  is  the  case,  there  is  generally  one  prominent 
object,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  other  kinds  ore  made 
subservient. 

The  romance  of  chivalry  aims  at  the  interest  of  action. 
It  requires  rapidity,  variety  and  complexity  of  incident,  dra- 
matic plot  and  catastrophe.  In  the  wonders  and  terrours  of 
its  scenes,  human  passion  and  human  character  find  but  little 
place,  and  truth  to  nature  is  intentionally  violated.  The 
writer  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  must  possess  a  strong 
inventive  imagination ;  but  may  easily  dispense  with  know- 
ledge of  man,  observation  of  society,  taste,  Feason,  and 
almost  every  quality  which  is  requisite  in  other  composition. 
Familiar  examples  in  this  kind  are  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  Orlando  of  Ariosto,  the  Oberon  of  Wieland,  the  roman- 
ces of  Mrs.  Radcliff,  and  a  thousand  more  of  less  note* 

The  romance  of  sentiment  has  an  entirely  different 
object.  Here  the  great  theme  is  passion.  The  incidents, 
at  the  basis  of  the  work,  are  few  and  unimportant  Deep, 
single,  overwhelming  passion  forms  the  all-absorbing  inte- 
rest. The  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  and  the  *  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,'  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  this  class. 

The  third  kind,  the  romance  of  character,  aims  at  dis- 
playing human  character  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life. 
Here  every  thing  depends  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  pic- 
ture to  the  real  world.  Both  incidents  and  passions  are  of 
course  involved.  .  Passions,  however,  are  represented  with 
less  unity,  and  with  more  abatements,  than  in  tragedy  and 
the  romance  of  sentiment ;  and  incidents  occur  in  a  more 
just  proportion  of  great  and  small,  and  in  a  more  broken 
order,  and  less  artificial  arrangement,  than  in  the  romance 
of  chivalry. 

The  works  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided.  Those  whioh  have  subjects  of  historical  impor- 
tance, which  are  less  faithful  in  their  representation  of  real 
life,  which  lay  their  scenes  in  distant  countries  and  past 
times,  compose  one  class.  A  second  contains  those  which 
exhibit  the  plain  realities  of  common  and  present  life,  and 
which^  while  they  enliven  and  embellish  the  scene,  are 
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strictly  faithful  to  nature.  The  historical  novels  of  Scott 
and  Cooper  &11  into  the  former  class,  while  Don  duixote, 
Gil  Bias,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Tom  Jones,  though  differ- 
ing widely  among  themselves,  are  prominent  examples  of 
the  latter. 

The  Apprenticeship  of  William  Meister  belongs  to  the 
second  division  of  the  third  class  of  romantic  writing.  It 
leads  us  through  no  scenes  of  supernatural,  or  even  of  his- 
torical incident, — it  overwhelms  us  with  no  tempests  of 
uncontroulable  emotion.  Destitute  alike  of  the  interest  of 
Action  and  of  passion,  its  simple  object  is  the  display  of 
human  character  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  every- 
day life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  just  impression  of 
this  work,  in  the  usual  methcxi  of  making  extracts.  Fi- 
nished productions  always  sustain  an  injury  when  repre- 
sented in  this  way.  Splendid  passages  are  oftenest  found, 
where  they  are  most  needed,  in  the  midst  of  dreary  pages  ; 
like  light-houses  on  desolate  coasts.  They  are  no  part  of 
the  QDJect  of  Groethe,  who  aims  at  the  perfection  of  the 
whole,  and  at  the  general  impression.*  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  and  pass 
on  to  some  general  observations  suggested  by  these  volumes. 

The  hero  of  William  Meister,  is  the  son  of  a  merchant. 
His  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  With  genuine 
German  enthusiasm,  he  answers  the  sober  arguments  of 
Werner,  his  partner  in  trade,  throws  off  the  bondage  of  an 
employment  in  which  he  feels  himself  unhappy,  and  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  impulses  of  youthful  feeling.  He 
becomes  connected  with  a  company  of  stage  actors, — a  class 
of  men,  comprising  in  Germany  a  large  number  of  critics, 
virtuosi,  writers  and  artists.  In  following  the  fortunes  of 
this  company,  he  passes  through  every  variety  of  condition, 
from  the  village  inn  to  the  magnificent  palace.  Wherever 
he  goes,  he  excites  attention  and  inspires  love.  His  genero- 
sity attaches  to  his  person  a  number  of  singular  beings, 
amoi^  whom  the  most  interesting  is  Mignon,  the  prototype 
of  the  celebrated  Fenella  of  Scott.    With  the  most  disinte- 

*  "  Goeche^t  greatest  merit  is  in  the  completement  of  every  thing  which  ho 
moduceo.  Thero  iro  no  points  which  are  airong,  whilst  others  :are  weak. 
There  is  no  part  folly  painted,  whilst  the  other  is  only  sketched.  Every  charac- 
ter in  his  romances  and  dramas,  where  it  occurs,  as  if  it  were  the  principal 
character.    It  is  so  with  Homeri  so  with  Shakqiaans."— Heine. 
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rested  benevolence,  he  befriends  these  helpless  outcasts.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  manners  are  cultivated,  his  knowledge 
of  men  is  increased,  his  mind  enlarged,  and  his  whole  person 
accomplished.  Near  the  close  of  the  work  he  meets  with 
his  old  friend  Werner,  who,  all  this  time,  had  been  neglect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  his  nature,  and  unfitting  himse&  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  been  accumula- 
ting. The  scene  of  their  meeting  exhibits  one  of  the  inte- 
resting morals  of  the  work. 

'*  Jaroo  and  the  Abbd  returned  at  nighti  and  brought  a  (nend  along  with 
them.  William  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes.^  It  was  .Werner.  They 
grMed  each  other  very  oordially ;  bat^could  neither  of  them  conceal  their  rar- 
mae  at  the  alterations  which  thiey  noticed  in  each  other.  Werner  declared  that 
William  had  grown  larger,  more  erect,  finished  and  agreeable  in  his  whole 
deportment. 

**The  impression  which  Werner  made  upon  William  was  far  less  favoorable. 
The  good  man  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  rather  than  forwards.  He^was 
even  more  spare  than  formerly.  His  face,  naturally  thin,  appeared 'still 
thinner.  His  nose  was  longer,  and  his  forehead  and  crown  were  quite  bald. 
His  voice  was  hi^h-toned.  strong  and  screeching.  HIb  sunken  chest  impend- 
ing shoulders,  and  colourless  cheeks,  gave  sure  signs  that  he  had  oecome  a  ' 
plodding  hypochondriac. 

**  William's  modesty  led  him  to  speak  very  moderately  about  those  great 
changes  in  his  friend.  But  Werner  gave  full  vent  to  his  surprise.  *  In  lact,' 
said  he^  *  1  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  although  yon  hava 
wasted  vour  time,  and  earned  little  or  nothing.  With  sucn  a  person  you  may 
still  maie  your  fortune,  if  you  don't  throw  yourself  away  agam.  This  .figuro 
migfat  win  you  a  beautiful  heiress.' 

^*  Werner  went  round  and  round  his  friend,  turned  him  this  wsy  and  that, 
until  he  almost  provoked  him.  '  No !  no !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like|it,'  he 
exclsimed:  '  ana  yet  I'm  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  Your  eyes  are  more  ftill. 
Your  forehead  is  oroader,  your  nose  finer  and  your  mouth  richer*  Just  se^ 
how  he  stands  I  There's  symmetry  and  proportion  for  you!  How  this  idle- 
ness thrives  I  YHiile  I,  poor  devil,  (he  turned  to  the  looking-clasa,)— if  I  hadn't 
got  ridi  in  the  meantime,— I  should  have  but  little  to  boast  of.' " 

This  sketch,  though  very  meagre,  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  work  answers  one  principal  condition  in  4be 
romance  of  character  ;  viz.  the  representation  of  life  in  all 
its  variety.  To  follow  a  strolling  company,  which  to-day 
amuses  the  village  under  a  shed,  and  to-morrow  the  baron 
in  bis  castle,  must  of  course  afford  sufficient  diversity  of 
scenes  and  personages.  Without  further  illustrating  this 
particular,  we  will  mention,  in  this  connexion,  a  trait  in  the 
character  of  Goethe  which  is  exemplified  in  all  his  writings, 
and  especially  in  the  Apprenticeship  of  William  Meister.  It 
is,  his  generality  of  view  and  feeling — ^his  freedom  from  the 
spirit  of  caste.  He  describes  every  grade  in  society,  and 
every  condition  and  profession  of  man  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality.    There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which  would 
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enable  us  to  assign  him  to  any  even  of  the  greater  divisions 
into  which  civil  society  is  necessarily  portioned  ;  much  less 
to  any  of  those  arbitrary  divisions,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
prejudice  of  opinion.  He  is  neither  nobleman,  statesman, 
ecclesiastic,  scholar,  mechanic  or  peasant.  He  respects  the 
employments,  understands  the  interests,  and  enters  into  the 
feelings  of  all.  Most  men  who  engage  at  all  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  contract  a  local  or  professional  prejudice, 
which  spoils  the  symmetry  of  character,  as  much  as  the 
crooked  fingers  and  knees  of  the  artisan,  the  symmetry  of 
person.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  find  those  who  stand  aloof 
from  others,  and,  without  any  enlargement  of  heart,  possess 
a  proud  generality  of  reason.  But  it  is  neither  very  difficult 
nor  very  praiseworthy  to  avoid  partiality  for  any,  by  cherish- 
ing contempt  for  all.  The  quality  which  we  admire  in 
Goethe  is  not  so  much  an  unbiassed  judgement,  as  a  large 
liberality  of  heart.* 

Truth  to  nature  is  another  requisite  in  the  kind  of 
romance  to  which  this  work  belongs.  That  nature  is  not 
outra^;ed  is  merely  a  negative  merit.  Truth  to  nature  is 
opposite  not  only  to  extravagance  but  also  to  vagueness  of 
description.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  men,  women  and  cliil- 
dren  occupy  the  scene,  instead  of  giants,  witches,  centaurs, 
Calibans,  and  all  the  non-descript  births  of  fancy :  these 
human  personages  must  be  distinguished  from  all  others  of 
their  own  kind.  How  perfectly  is  this  condition  answered 
in  these  volumes  !  Who,  like  Goethe,  knows  how  to  sepa- 
rate the  colours  which  are  blended  into  human  character 
as  imperceptibly  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  light  of 
heaven  ?  He  describes  all  his  personals  with  a  distinct- 
ness, which  shows  that  he  is  not  only  the  student  of  man, 
but  the  observer  of  men.  He  has  that  quick  eye  for  indivi- 
duality which  distinguishes  true  genius.  <  Plus  on  a  d'esprit,' 
says  Pascal,  with  great  truth, '  plus  on  voit  d'hommes  ori- 
IB^naux.'  Every  body  is  an  original  to  a  man  who  observes 
intelligently.    The  superficial  see  every  thing  vaguely,  and 

SVe  only  the  general  outline  in  description.  Goethe  strikes 
e  charactenstic  feature.  Hence  the  strong  expression 
of  his  persons,  and  the  dramatic  life  of  his  scenes.  What  he 
himself  says  of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  may  well  be 

*  The  readen  of  the  Memoirs  of  Goeihe  have  eeen  this  trait  in  formatioii,  im 
that  innate  propensityi  which  he  oonfeMea»  to  identify  himself  with  the  feeling* 
and  notions  of  others,  and  to  interaet  himself  in  every  mode  of  ezistenoe. 
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said  of  his  own  :  they  are  like  a  clock  with  a  crystal  dial- 
plate,  which  discloses  all  the  machinery  within. 

The  readers  of  Goethe  always  feel  that  they  are  reading 
theaiselves.  We  frequently  stop  at  some  passage  with 
the  same  wonder  with  which  we  come  upon  the  traces 
of  a  dream.  The  early  presentiments  of  life,  which  we  had 
quite  forgotten, — the  little  fits  of  feeling  of  which  we  had 
been  hardly  conscious,  are  noted  down  in  this  faithful  chron- 
icle of  the  heart. 

We  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  peculiar  justice  and 
delicacy  of  his  description  of  female  character.  Judging 
from  the  frequent  £ulures  here  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
well  elsewhere,  we  should  ar^ue,  either  that  the  power  to 
discern  the  nicer  shades  of  female  character  is  very  rare, 
or  that  there  must  be  in  them  something  so  intense,  or  so 
varying  and  evanescent,  as  to  baffle  the  pencil  even  of  those 
by  whom  they  may  be  discerned.  Female  frailties  have  in- 
deed had  ample  justice  done  them  in  comedy,  and  the  stronger 
traits  of  femsde  passion  in  tragedy  and  romai;Ltic  fiction  ;  but 
stiU  how  litde  should  we  know  of  those  more  subtle  and 
interesting  varieties  of  temperament  by  which  female  charac- 
ter is  so  endlessly  diversified  had  we  known  only  the  busk- 
ined  maid  of  the  drama  and  the  romance  ?  To  the  eye  of 
some  of  our  most  popular  novelists,  feminine  life  has  seemed 
to  present  no  other  modification  but  that  of  the  pensive  and 
the  sportive^  and  in  each  new  work  we  are  introduced  to  the 
same  couple, — the  grave  and  the  gay — slightly  altered  in 
their  attire.  But  Goethe  dooms  his  readers  to  no  such  wea- 
risome monotony  of  company.  His  Gallery  of  Art  is  richer  in 
nothing  thaain  its  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  female  charac 
ter,  gathered  by  observation  from  all  the  grades  of  society 
and  walks  of  life, — the  figure,  air,  costume^^in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  glowing  with  tints  of  vitality.  His  Autobiogra- 
phy contains  many  examples  of  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his 
manner  in  this  department  of  description.  With  what  purity 
of  feeling,  and  enchanting  simplicity  of  taste,  does  he  there 
tell  the  tale  of  his  loves  ?  And  we  are  bold  in  saying,  that 
the  dignity  and  charms  of  female  virtue,  the  inimitable  grace 
of  her  kindness,  the  meekness  and  heavenliness  of  her  sub- 
mission, the  sublimity  of  her  heroism  in  danger,  the  terrours 
of  her  just  indignation,  the  tenderness  and  power  of  her  love, 
— the  depth  and  fervour  of  her  devotion,  have  never  been 
better  represented  than  in  the  persons  of  Marians,  Philenai 

Vol.  n.  37 
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Mignon,  Aurelia,  Theresa,  Natalie,  and  others,  who  seem,  in 
very  deed,  to  live  and  breathe  in  the  volumes  before  us ! 

In  no  one  respect  has  Goethe  been  more  commended, 
than  for  the  correctness  and  classic  elegance  of  his  style. 
The  rudeness  of  his  native  dialect  assumes  under  his  hand 
a  chaste  simplicity  which  vies  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  taste.  The  elaborate,  involved,  and 
cumbersome  construction  common  in  German  writers,  is 
exchanged  by  him,  for  a  flowing  movement,  which  still  is 
nervous  and  energetic.  This  graceful  ease  is  preserved  in 
the  expression  of  the  most  elevated  thoughts.  His  words 
are  oracles  in  the  mouth  of  a  child.  The  style  of  Goethe  has 
the  rare  excellence  of  being  a  perfect  vehicle  of  thought, 
from  which  it  never  diverts  the  attention  of  the  reader,  either 
by  coarseness  or  finery  of  expression.  So  well  is  his  Ian- 
raage  adapted  to  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  that  the  si^  and 
me  thing  signified  seem  quite  blended  into  one.  His  con- 
ceptions are  as  little  hindered  in  their  freeness,  by  their 
material  dress,  as  the  viewless  spirit  is  by  the  thin  air  in 
which  it  veils  itself  in  order  to  strike  the  sense  of  men. 

But  we  wish  to  notice  more  particularly  the  composure 
or  reserve  of  his  manner ;  because  this,  though  the  prevail- 
ing^ manner  of  the  ancient  classics,  is  seen,  in  modern  times, 
only  in  a  few  rare  instances  of  eminent  genius.    Schiller 
remarks,  that  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  displeased  with  a  certain  insen- 
sibility which  allowed  the  author  to  trifle  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  heart-rending  scenes  in  Hamlet,  King;  Lear,  and  Mac- 
beth.   The  custom  of  modern  writers  had  ted  him  to  expect, 
that  the  author  would  mingle  his  own  reflections  and  S3rm- 
pathies  with  those  of  his  readers.    It  was  not  till  after  a 
deeper  study  of  the  principles  of  taste  as  developed  in  the 
ancient  classics,  and  especially  in  Homer,  that  he  became 
reconciled  with  what  he  called  the  distance  and  reserve  of 
Shakspeare,  and  finally  indeed  delighted  with  it.    Some 
examples  will  show  best  the  difierence  we  are  endeavouring 
to  point  out  in  this  respect  between  ancient  and  nx)dern 
writers.    In  the  midst  of  a  severe  contest,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  Glaucns  and  Diomede  discover  that  an  ances- 
tor of  one  of  them  had  been  hospitably  entertained  by  au 
ancestor  of  the  other,  whence,  by  an  ancient  right,  they  were 
themselves  friends.    They  immediately  throw  down  their 
arms  and  exchange  presents.    The  reader  stops  to  contem- 
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plate  this  beautiful  act  of  piety.  But  Homer  passes  on  with 
the  narrative  as  if  he  had  no  heart  in  his  bosom.  Now  see 
the  modern  style.  In  the  first  canto  of  Orlando  Furioso,  a 
scene  of  the  same  kind  occurs,  at  which  Ariosto  steps  forth 
from  his  position  as  author,  and  breaks  out  into  the  well 
known  exclamation, 

"  O  noble  minds,  by  knights  of  old  possessed  I"  etc. 

We  will  mention  but  one  instance  among  a  hundred,  of 
this  species  of  reserve,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Philena 
had  cherished  William  with  the  most  tender  care  during  his 
sickness.  One  morning  Mignon  came  to  his  bed-side  with 
the  news  that  Philena  had  gone  away  in  the  night.  The 
reader  is  prepared  for  a  burst  of  grief  <  William  mi  the  loss 
of  his  kind  nurse  and  companion,'  says  the  undisturbed 
narrator, '  but  Mignon  soon  supplied  her  place  1' 

Without  illustrating  this  particular  farther,  we  will  only 
beg  the  reader  to  mark  the  efiect  of  such  an  abrupt  reserve 
of  manner,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  unbecoming  interest 
which  secondary  writers  take  in  their  own  scenes.  As  if 
any  exercise  of  imagination  in  their  readers,  in  supplying 
the  abruptness  of  thou^t,  must  of  course  be  disagreeable, 
they  amplify  every  sentiment  and  detail  every  circumstance. 
By  applying  so  many  slight  conductors,  they  dissipate  the 
collected  interest  and  prevent  the  electric  effect.  They  leave 
about  as  much  impression  as  the  tragedian  would,  who  after 
the  catasteophe  should  feel  it  important  to  acquaint  the  weep- 
ing assembly  with  the  farther  fortunes  of  the  dramaiia 
persofUB.  How  opposite  to  this  is  the  manner  of  Goethe ! 
He  says  less  than  the  occasion  warrants.  He  merely  kindles 
the  imagination  of  his  reader,  allowing  it  to  burn  on  of  itself. 
He  leaves  us  something  to  think  of,  which  answers  the 
description  which  Longinus  gives  of  the  sublime.  He 
means  more  than  he  says, — by  a  kind  of  aposiopesis ;— a 
fi^re  of  speech  which  Caesar  used,  when  he  said  to  the 
frightened  boatman,  ^  CcBsarem  vehis  P 

This  reserve  of  manner  betokens  a  high  order  of  great- 
ness. The  tranquillity  with  which  Homer  describes  the 
doubtful  batde,  opens  to  view  the  same  elevation  of  soul  as 
is  displayed  by  the  cool  self-possession  with  which  Agamem- 
non directs  the  onset  and  retreat.  The  heavenly  composure 
with  which  the  Evangelists  describe  the  sufferings  of  theiir 
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Master,  show  something  of  (tie  magnanimity  with  which  be 
himself  endured  them. 

The  object  of  the  work  now  under  examination,  it  has 
been  already  said,  is  to  exhibit  human  character  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  comm^on  life.  Whether  this  is  a  proper  or 
worthy  object,  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  divide  the  critics.  The  whole  force  of  the  arpi- 
ment  against  that  class  of  fictions  which  derives  its  materials 
from  common  life,  is  summed  up  in  the  question  of  an 
objector  introduced  by  Rousseau,  in  his  preface  tp  the 
<  Nouvelle  Heloise.'  <'  Est  ce  la  peine  de  tenir  registre  de 
oe  que  chacum  pent  voir  tons  les  jours  dans  sa  maison,  ou 
dans  celle  de  son  voisin  ?"*  Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  regis- 
ter of  that  which  every  body  may  see  every  day  in  his  own, 
or  in  his  neighbour's  house?  This  is  the  point  where 
English  and  German  taste  commonly  separates.  The  English 
taste  requires  scenes  of  historical  interest  and  dignity,  and 
is  disgusted  with  the  &ithful  representation  of  the  details  of 
common  life.  While  in  Germany,  those  works  are  most 
popular  in  which  the  minutiae  of  our  daily  existence  are  fully 
pourtrayed.  The  volumes  before  us  have  accordingly  been 
most  severely  criticised  in  England  for  those  very  tmngs  for 
which  they  are  most  admired  in  Germany.  William  Meister 
steals  sweetmeats  from  the  pantry, — closes  a  letter  toMariane 
by  telling  her  "  he  is  half-asleep  and  must  stop,"  etc.,  etc. 
'<  Such  circumstances,*'  says  the  &stidious  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, '<  are  carefully  kept  out  of  view  in  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  life."  And  principally  on  this  account  he  proceeds 
to  characterize  the  work  ^^as  eminently  absurd,  puerile, 
incongruous,  vulgar,  and  affected,"t — a  criticism  which  de- 
serves no  other  notice,  than  to  be  labelled  with  its  own  epi- 
thets. 

Might  we  venture  an  opinion,  on  a  point  so  mudi  con- 
tested, it  would  be,  that  the  simple  material  in  which  the 
artist  works,  as  it  is  never  the  object  of  taste,  should  never 
be  the  object  of  criticism.  The  sole  merit  of  the  work  of  art 
consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  treated.  A 
common  and  grovelling  manner  makes  the  Alfred  of  Amos 
Cottle  an  intolerable  poem,  in  spite  of  its  lofty  theme ;  while 
even  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice,  or  the  stealing  of  a  lock  of 

*  Oettvrefl  Completes  de  RouBseao,  Parik  1826,  p.  52a 
1 86i  Edmlwgh  Revi«w»  VoL  XUL  p.  414. 
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hair,  are  raised  to  importance,  and  invested  with  interest, 
by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  of  Pope.  Indeed  the  merit  of 
the  work  of  art  is  often  in  the  inyerse  ratio  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  material.  <<  Plus  les  choses  sont  seches,"  says  Boileau, 
the  justest  of  modern  critics,  "  plus  elles  frappent  quand  ils 
sont  dit  noblement."  Genius  never  shows  itself  more  visibly 
than  in  conquering  the  difficulties  of  a  low,  dry,  or  intracta- 
Ue  subject  That  power  is  genuine  which  can  stamp  a 
tasteless  object  with  a  foreign  beauty,  which  can  extract 
meaning  from  what  is  insignificant,  and  cast  a  brilliant  illu- 
mination over  what  is  common  place* 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of 
Henry  Heine,  a  spirited  writer  on  the  recent  German  belles* 
letters.*  '^  Nothing  is  sillier  than  the  depreciation  of  Goethe 
in  favour  of  Schiller.  Are  people  really  ignorant,  that  those 
high-renowned,  high-ideal  forms,  those  altar  pieces  of  youth 
and  morality  which  Schiller  set  up,  were  &r  easier  to  pro- 
duce, than  those  sinful  creatures  of  the  litde  world,  of  which 
Goethe  gives  us  glances  in  his  works  1  Can  they  be  igno- 
rant that  mediocre  painters  for  the  most  part  paint  the  figures 
of  saints  as  large  as  life ;  but  that  many  a  great  master  makes 
it  his  study  to  paint  with  natural  truth,  and  artist-like  pro- 
priety, possibly  a  Spanish  beggar  boy,  a  low  country  boor,  or 
an  ugly  old  woman,  as  we  see  in  small  Dutch  cabinet  pic- 
tures ?  The  great  and  fearfiil  is  much  more  easily  represen- 
ted in  art,  than  the  little  and  complete. — Rail  as  you  will 
against  the  vulgarities  in  Faust,  a^inst  the  scenes  on  the 
Brochen,  in  Auerbach's  Cellar ; — ^rail  against  the  irregulari- 
ties in  Wilhelm  Meister;~-all  diat,  however,  is  precisely 
what  you  cannot  imitate." 

A  coinparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  romantic  writing, 
as  to  the  degree  of  talent  required  in  their  production,  must 
result,  we  think,  in  &vour  of  that  which  we  have  styled  the 
romance  of  character.  As  to  the  romance  of  chivalry,  it 
may  be  executed  by  talent  of  the  humblest  order.  To  con- 
duct fiutastic  forms  through  enchanted  r^ons,  beyond  the 
province  of  reason  and  nature,  is  no  very  difficult  task.  Any 
one  who  will  give  the  reins  to  his  fancy  will  soon  find  him- 
self matching  the  wildest  extravagances  of  which  he  has 
ever  read.  Inventive  imagination,  the  grent  requisite  in  this 
species  of  composition,  is  the  least  attribute  of  genius.    It 

•  Zur  GMchichte  dcr  Neacno  ■choemn  LitenUnr  ia  I>6BtihUi4  ^a  Henri 
HmB0,  Psfii  voA  Lc^ng,  18S1 
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always  prevails  in  barbarous  ages,  and  declines  as  cultiva- 
tion advances. — Creating  monsters  and  heaping  up  prodigies 
are  the  most  vulgar  exploits  of  the  mind,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  species  of  composition  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  nature,  which  the  antic  feats  of  the  juggler 
sustain  to  the  arts  of  polished  life. 

In  depicting  human  passion,  both  skill  and  genius  are 
indeed  requisite ;  but  not,  we  think,  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
in  displaying  human  character.  The  stronger  passions, 
which  are  the  common  subject  of  tragedy  and  of  romances 
of  sentiment,  are  distinct  in  their  features,  violent  in  their 
movements^  visible  in  their  effects,  and  supreme  in  their 
dominion  over  the  mind.  The  writer  who  undertakes  to 
describe  them  has  the  advantage  of  having  marked,  promi- 
nent, and  single  objects  of  representation.  Consider  too  how 
easy  it  is  for  him  to  excite  interest  in  the  reader,  in  describ- 
ing the  violent  passions.  Let  him  utter  but  one  tone  of 
fedin^,  and  the  whole  soul  murmurs  in  secret  sympathy. 
Let  him  evoke  but  one  passion,  and  others  come  trooping  at 
the  call,  like  spirits  at  the  summons  of  a  wizard.  The  human 
mind  is  constituted  so  favourably  for  the  purposes  of  excite- 
ment and  impression,  that  the  writer  or  orator  needs  but  one 
portion  of  inspiration  in  order  to  fill  it  with  the  most  tumul- 
tuous and  varied  emotions. 

How  much  more  difiicult  is  the  work  of  one  who  would 
pourtray  human  character  in  common  life!  His  field  is 
boundless.  The  objects  of  his  art  are  covert  and  complex. 
He  needs  therefore  a  wide  and  minute  observation  of  society, 
and  a  nice  analysis  of  mental  phenomena.  Instead  of  con- 
necting events,  at  pleasure,  into  striking  combinations,  or 
concentrating  the  emotions  of  the  soul  into  one  burning  focus, 
he  must  follow  the  path  of  nature,  and  violate  none  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  feeling  and  acting.  As  conamon  men  and  things, 
which  are  in  themselves  uninteresting  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers,  must  constitute  his  principal  material,  he  must  sup- 
ply the  want  of  inherent  interest  by  the  riches  of  his  own 
mind.  He  must  ennoble  the  common  subject  by  his  manner 
of  treating  it.  He  must  suffuse  his  faithful  picture  with  the 
glowing  tints  of  genius. 

While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Review,*  that,  as  a  matter  of  fsicty 
^  our  own  lighter  literature  of  the  present  century  is  no 

•North  ABttieta B«riew,  No.  LZXXVU.  lor  ^lil,  1836. 
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lon^r  much  occupied  in  describing  the  common  and 
social  features  of  human  life,  and  appeals  more  to  feeling 
under  various  and  novel  forms  of  excitement,"  we  are  not 
prepared  to  join  with  him  in  approving  the  turn  .which 
English  and  Amsrican  literature  has  thus  taken.  What- 
ever temporary  interest  may  attach  itself  to  the  hi^- 
wrought  creations  of  a  Byron's  and  a  Bulwer's  genius,  as 
expressive  of  certain  transient  modes  of  artificial  sentiment 
and  life,  the  public  taste  will  doubtless  revert  again  to 
those  models  in  which  our  common  feelings  and  daily  walks, 
the  great  staple  of  humanity,  are  represented  in  all  simpli- 
city and  faithfulness.  And  not  only  in  romantic  writings 
may  it  be  anticipated,  that  truth  to  unsophisticated  nature 
will  come  into  vogue  again,  but  also  in  dramatic  literature, 
and  even  in  tragedy.  The  Egmont  of  Goethe  has  illustri- 
ously demonstrated,  that  a  fair  representation  of  character, 
in  natural  circumstances,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  excite- 
ment of  grief,  pity,  and  all  those  sympathies  which  it  is  the 
object  of  tragedy  to  produce.  The  rising  popularity  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  the  chief  merit  of  which  lies  in  its 
minute  and  £siithful  picturing  of  common  life,  proves,  that 
even  now,  perverted  as  the  public  judgement  may  be,  an 
appeal  to  the  original  and  universal  tastes  of  men  cannot  be 
in  vain. 

The  name  of  the  last  writer  suggests  the  necessity  of 
caution  against  an  extreme  into  which  he,  and  some  of  his 
followers^  as  well  as  their  German  contemporaries,  have 
sometimes  been  betrayed  through  their  love  of  nature  and 
simplicity.  It  has  chanced  to  them,  often,  that  in  avoiding 
the  artificial,  the  high-wrought  and  the  exciting,  they  have 
fellen  into  the  vulgar,  the  insipid,  and  the  fiu, — ^that  in 
aiming  at  the  naive  and  chUdltke,  they  have  become 
childish.  They  have  been  amusingly  compared  in  this 
respect  to  an  a^ed  dame,  who  took  from  her  mistress'  toilet 
a  phial  contaimng  an  elixir,  which  she  knew  had  the  pro- 
perty of  restoring  youth.  But  instead  of  sipping  a  few 
drops,  she  drank  so  deep  a  draught,  that  she  not  only  be- 
came young,  but  was  changed  into  a  perfect  child.  Some- 
thing like  this  has  often  happened  to  those  who  had  returned, 
parched,  through  the  artificial  excitements  of  modem  litera- 
ture, to  the  forsaken  fountains  of  simplicity  and  nature. 
They  have  drunk  so  deeply,  that  they  have  not  merely 
been  refreshed  and  renovated,  but  have  become  perfect 
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children.  But  this  fitulty  extreme  has  been  sufficiently 
reprobated  by  the  critics  of  the  day.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
the  constant  object  of  pleasantry  among  the  heartless  wit- 
lings, who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
which  it  is  the  mere  excess. 

But  the  considerations  already  adduced,  however  weighty 
they  may  be,  are  not  those  by  which  we  are  principally 
determined  in  preferring,  above  the  other  kinds,  those  fictions 
which  are  founded  on  common  life.  They  not  only  call 
into  exercise  a  higher  order  of  intellectual  powers,  but  their 
moral  tendency  is  better ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they 
are  not  so  necessarily  and  inherently  injurious  in  their  moral 
influence,  as  fictions  of  high-wrouffht  action  and  sentiment. 
The  former,  though  often  perverted  to  worse  ends,  may  be 
easily  turned  to  the  account  of  social  virtue;  the  latter 
appear  from  their  nature  to  be  subversive  of  it.  By  enlist- 
ing the  hearts  of  their  readers  in  heroic  exploits,  and  in 
extravagant  joys  and  sorrows,  they  create  disgust  for  com- 
mon li£.  They  sul)stitnte  all  the  sickly  growth  of  senti-* 
mentality,  for  the  substantial  excellencies  of  character. 
Afiected  delicacy,  morbid  sensibility,  ungoverned  passion, 
eccentric  behaviour, — such  are  the  virtues  of  these  roman- 
tic scenes,  while  strictness  of  moral  principle,  sober  judge- 
ment, good  sense,  steady  habits,  reason  and  reli^on,  are 
held  up  to  contempt.  The  readers  of  these  seductive  pages 
soon  forget  their  friends  and  relative  duties,  to  take  the 
spear,  in  imagination  at  least,  with  some  mad  Orlando,  or 
to  echo  the  laments  with  which  a  forlorn  Silvander  makes  all 
Arcadia  resound. 

On  this  point  we  cannot  forbear  referring  to  the  opinions 
of  Rousseau,  who,  with  the  same  inconsistency  by  which 
he  rejected  Christianity  after  proving  its  divinity,  and  by 
which  he  composed  operas  after  writing  against  theatric 
exhibitions,  has  prefiiced  his  NauveUe  Helaise  with  an  elo* 
quent  arsrument  against  romances  whose  incidents  are  laid 
in  high  life,  or  which  overstep  the  sobriety  of  common  feel- 
ing. ^  These  romances,"  he  says,  ^'  by  holding  up  before 
those  that  read  them,  the  pretended  charms  of  a  scate  which 
is  not  theirs,  seduce  them,  and  lead  them  to  hold  their  own 
estate  in  disdain,  and  to  exchange  it,  in  imagination,  for  that 
which  they  are  made  to  love.  Wishiiig  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  they  come  at  length  to  believe  themselves  diflerent  from 
what  they  are,  and  uius  their  brains  are  turned.*  *  .  So  fiur 
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from  offering  to  the  great  mass  of  their  readers  any  thing 
suited  to  their  conditioD,  these  romances  serve  only  to  render 
it  the  more  bitter  to  them.  They  change  their  retreat  into  a 
frightfiil  desert,  and  in  retam  for  some  hours  of  entertain- 
ment which  they  afford  them,  prepare  for  them  months  of 
discontent  and  vain  regrets.  What  effect  must  scenes  of 
this  nature  have  upon  the  country  gentleman,  who  sees  the 
frankness  with  which  he  receives  his  guests  turned  into 
ridicule,  and  the  joy  which  he  diffuses  through  his  neigh- 
boarhood,  regarded  as  a  brutal  orgies  ?  What  effect  must  they 
have  upon  his  wife,  who  learns  from  them  that  the  cares  of 
the  mother  of  a  fitnuly^are  beneath  ladies  of  her  rank  ?  upon 
their  daughter,  whom  the  artificial  airs,  and  the  jargon  of  the 
city,  inspire  contempt  for  the  honest  rustic  she  was  to  have 
married  ?" 

When  we  consider  how  much    of  human  happiness 
depends  upon  the  domestic  relation,  and  how  directly  the 
integrity  of  this  relation  is  invaded  by  the  false  ideas  incul- 
cated in  chivalrous  and  sentimental  fictions,  we  must  regard 
them  as  among  the  greatest  scour^  of  society.  Let  the  public 
institutions  under  which  men  live  be  ever  so  oppressive ; 
let  misfortunes  be&U  them  in  all  their  public  enterprizes ; 
let  persecution  from  without  follow  them  to  their  very  doors ; 
if  the  peace  within  is  left  inviolate,  they  may  still  be  happy ! 
But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  homes,  either  by  their  own 
distaste  for  their  quiet  pleasures  and  humble  duties,  or  by 
the  disorders  which  prevail  within  them,  how  unavailing  to 
thena  will  be  the  best  public  institutions,  or  the  greatest  out- 
ward prosperity!    At  home  are  treasured  all  the  objects 
over  which  the  affections  of  the  heart  expand,  and  to  which 
they   aiost  cling.    There  is  gathered  every  thing  which 
nearly  concerns  man,  either  as  a  mortal  or  immortal  being. 
There  he  finds  an  asylum  from  the  wrongs  of  the  world, 
repose  from  labour,  an  altar  for  his  religion,  a  tender  minis- 
try for  his  wants  both  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  death  !    With  what  vigilance,  then, 
should  he  guard  its  threshold  against  every  thin?  which 
threatens  to  disturb  its  sacred  peace,  or  to  tarnish  the  lustre 
of  its  virtues  1    And  how  can  he  admit  those  fictions  which 
by  holding  up  to  envy  the  dazzling  scenes  of  an  unattaina- 
ble fortune,  produce  in  their  readers  discontent  with  their 
actual  state,  and  restless  lon^ngs  for  something  better; 
teach   them  to  r^ard  their  sim^city  as  grossness,  their 
Vol,  n.  88 
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appropriate  pleasures  as  insipid,  their  appropriate  duties  as 
irlosome ;  and  thus  cast  a  poison  into  the  yery  fountain^ 
bead  of  human  happiness  ?  If  the  Iliad  was  banished  by 
Plato  from  his  Ideal  Republic,  by  a  &r  stronger  reason 
should  fictions  of  this  sort  be  banished  by  every  wise  man 
from  his  dwelling. 

The  objection  here  Memd.  against  this  species  of 
romance,  relates  in  its  full  force  only  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  But  it  is  precisely  in  these,  what* 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  assertion,  that  such  works  are 
most  read,  and  produce  the  most  effect.  In  the  higher 
circles  of  worldly  fashion,  there  is  a  variety  of  outward 
amusements  which  conspire  with  light  reading,  to  dissipate 
the  ennui  of  life, — ^amusements  generally  more  attrac* 
tive  than  fictitious  scenes.  The  want  of  these  outward  plea* 
sures  confines  those  who  live  in  comparative  solitude  and 
poverty,  to  amusing  books,  and  leaves  them  to  their  undis- 
turbed effect.  Observation  would  doubtless  confirm  what  has 
been  said  by  a  recent  writer,  that  romances  are  far  more 
read  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  and  that  they  make 
there  a  much  stronger  impression. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  utility  is  to  be  expected 
from  works  of  imagination,  fin(]Ung  their  way  as  they  do 
into  every  village  library,  and  into  the  book-case  of  every  cot- 
tage, it  must  be  from  their  aiming  at  exactly  an  opposite  end 
from  what  is  proposed  in  those  which  have  been  last  de- 
scribed. They  must  seek  to  inspire  their  readers  with  the 
love  of  duty  and  religion,  of  nature  and  of  simple  life ;  to  cure 
them  of  the  errours  of  opinion  ;  to  strip  off  the  false  glare  of 
high  rank  and  station ;  to  show,  that  worth  and  happiness 
are  not  confined  within  any  particular  circles,  and  are  often 
wholly  wanting  in  those  where  they  are  supposed  to  have 
their  firmest  seat. 

To  teach  these  lessons,  is  the  tnie  object  of  that  species 
of  romance,  to  which  we  have  given  our  preference. 
Works  descriptive  of  common  life,  may  be  so  written  as  to 
produce  effects  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  just  deplored, 
resulting  necessarily  from  works  whose  scenes  are  laid  in 
luxurious  magnificence, — in  the  bustle  of  high  emprise, 
— ^in  passionate  excitements, — the  hanging  gardens  of  an 
envied  but  inaccessible  grandeur.  The  romance  of  cha- 
racter and  of  common  life,  when  true  to  its  desien,  pre* 
sents  the  reader  with  such  persons  only  as  actually  exist 
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aroand  him,  such  pleasures  as  belong  to  his  condition,  such 
duties  as  he  himself  is  called  to  perform.  It  unfolds  to  bis  eye 
the  nicer  varieties  of  character,  and  teaches  him  to  observe 
their  compUcated  play  in  human  intercourse.  It  detects 
those  minute  springs  of  action,  from  which,  in  the  wonder-* 
fill  economy  of  society,  the  greatest  movements  proceed,  and 
the  concealment  of  which  leaves  human  life  an  enigma,  so 
dark,  as  to  be  uninteresting.  It  thus  opens  to  him  a  world 
of  variety  and  interest,  beneath  the  monolonous  superficies, 
in  which  society  presents  itself  to  the  common  observer. 
Keeping  the  moral  good  of  the  reader  prominently 
in  view,  it  every  where  gives  honour  to  the  established 
orders,  and  fixed  relations  among  men,  commending 
the  public  virtues  of  love  to  country,  veneration  for  officisu 
rank,  deferential  respect  to  superiours,  and  also  the  house- 
hold graces  of  obedience  to  parents,  affection  for  relatives, 
fidelity  to  friends,  and  hospitality  to  strangers. 

We  are  far  from  affirming  that  such  is  the  character  of 
all  the  works,  which  belong  in  general  to  the  kind  of  fiction 
here  considered.  It  is  rather  the  ideal  of  this  kind  of  wri- 
ters,— ^what  it  should  be, — that  we  have  exhibited.  Amon^  the 
works  which  approach  this  standard  most  nearly  the  '  Y  icar 
of  Wakefield,'  and  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  and  other  tales  of 
Mackenzie,  occur  to  us  as  examples.  Many  other  works, 
and  among  them  the  ^  Apprenticeship  of  William  Meister,' 
might  be  mentioned  as  answering,  in  lower  degrees,  and  with 
some  qualifications,  to  this  ideal  of  excellence,  in  fictitious 
composition.  And  so  fiir  as  they  do  so,  they  will  be  allowed, 
by  the  most  scrupulous,  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence.  By 
contributing  to  the  reader's  insight  into  human  nature,  they 
contribute  to  his  interest  in  man.  By  detecting  the  evils  la- 
tent beneath  an  estate  outwardly  fair,  they  repress  the  risings 
of  envy,  and  check  immoderateness  of  desire.  By  spread- 
ing the  hues  of  fiincy  over  our  daily  occupation,  they  hide  its 
grossness,  and  render  it  attractive.  By  unfolding  the  plea- 
sures within  every  man's  reach, — by  holding  up  to  love  and 
admiration  the  worthy  actors  in  the  humble  offices  of  relative 
duty,  they  promote  contentment,  cast  a  charm  over  the  real 
world,  and  make  the  way  of  duty  a  way  of  pleasantness. 
From  the  fancied  scene,  when  it  is  laid  in  such  a  sphere, 
and  occupied  with  such  actors,  the  reader  returns  cheerfully 
to  his  own  station,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  his  affections 
having  been  moved  by  a  healthful  excitement,  looks  on  those 
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around  him  with  a  kindlier  eye  than  before,  and  performs 
his  allotted  works  with  new  vigour  and  constancy. 

We  r^ard  these  writings  as  especially  beneficial  in  coun- 
teracting me  misanthropic  tendencies  of  much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day.  Byron  leads  us  to  wildernesses 
'  where  none  intrude,'  and  sentences  us  to  an  artificial  fellow- 
ship with  mountains  and  lakes,  where,  like  the  puppet  man, 
one  is  compelled  to  carry  on  all  the  dialogue  himself,  or,  at 
best,  will  only  be  answered  by  an  echo.  Against  these 
unsocial  tendencies,  these  writings  are  an  excellent  antidote. 
This  preferring  of  inanimate  nature  to  sentient  and  rational 
being,  as  the  object  of  description,  betokens  not  only  degen- 
erate feeling,  but  second  rate  talent.  True*genius,  like  Wis- 
dom in  the  Proverbs,  finds  her  delights  among  the  sons  of 
men.  The  opinions  of  Goethe  on  this  subject  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.  William  Meister  and  Philena  were  in 
an  agreeable  tete  a  tete  in  a  wood. 

*'  A  young  man  of  their  acquaintance  came  stealing  along,  and  joined  himself 
to  their  company.  He  immediately  began  to  praiae  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
He  called  thev  attention  to  the  gurghng  of  the  brook,  the  motion  of  the  branches, 
the  falling  of  the  light  and  the  singing  of  the  birds.  But  he  took  afiront  at  a 
little  song  about  a  cuckoo,  which  Philena  sung,  and  soon  left  them. 

<  I  should  be  slad  never  to  hear  another  syllable  about  nature  and  natural 
scenery,'  said  Philena,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  *  There  is  nothing  more  proTO- 
'"ig  than  to  have  onelalways  accounting  for  the  pleasure  which  we  enjoy.    We 

to  walk  when  the  weamer  is  fine,  just  as  we  dance  when  we  hear  music 
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S}  to  walk  when  the  weamer  is  fine,  just  as  we  dance  when  we  hear  music 
ut  who  cares  either  for  the  music  or  the  weather  7    It  is  not  the  ^olin,  but  the 


dancer  that  interests  us.' 

*  You  are  right,'  answered  William.  '  Man  is  the  most  interesting  object  lo 
man,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  else  should  interest  him  at  aU. 
Everything  else  around  us  is  either  the  element  only  in  which  we  live,  or  the 
instruments  which  we  make  use  ot  The  more  concern  we  take  in  inanimate 
nature,  the  less  is  the  feeling  of  our  own  worth,  and  the  feeling  of  society. 
Men  who  think  a  great  deal  about  gardens,  buUdings.  dress,  ornament,  or  poe- 
ssssions  of  any  kind,  are  less  social  and  agreeable  tnan  otners.*  Man  disap- 
pean  from  theur  view.'  " 

In  conceding  even  these  advantages  to  any  work  of  the 
imagination,  we  are  well  aware  that  we  are  crossing  the  pre- 
judices of  some  of  the  sterner  moralists  and  more  ascetic  Chris- 
tians, who  condemn  romantic  writing  in  the  gross,  and  will 
tolerate  nothing  which  bears  the  name  of  fiction.  Against  these 
prejudices  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  they  not  only  exclude 
bjr  fer  the  richest  portion  of  modem  literature ;  but  that  they 
aim  a  deadly  blow  at  one  of  the  noblest  powers  of  our  nature, 
the  imagination.     This  power  holds  a  prominent  place 

*  Schiller  has  infieniously  traced  this  tendency  to  interest  m  inanimate 
naturs,  (which  is  so  observable  in  modern  literature,  though  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing m  the  early  writers,)  to  .its  proper  source  in  his  ^Nai ve  and  sentimentalischt 
Diehtnng.' 
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with  reason,  memory,  and  the  other  leading  attributes  of  the 
soul.  To  say  that  its  exercises  are  innocent,  is  to  speak 
truly,  but  feebly.  They  are  commendable  and  honourable. 
Of  these  exercises,  ^/ic/ion,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  is  the  pro- 
duct, as  much  as  logic  is  the  product  of  reason.  A  work 
then  cannot  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is  fictitious^ 
without  reflecting  upon  the  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which 
it  is  produced.  E^ing  senerically  approved,  it  must  be  judged 
of,  like  other  works,  from  its  specific  nature  and  tendencies. 
And  here  a  good  rule  for  judgengent  is,  that  fictitious  writings, 
like  every  thing  intended  for  amusement,  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  fit,  rather  than  disqualify  us  for  the  sober  real- 
ities and  proper  duties  of  life. 

In  behalf  of  these  views  we  are  happy  to  cite  the  testi* 
mony  of  so  eminent  a  divine  as  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed. — ^In 
his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Review,  we  find  the 
following  remarks :  p.  60.  ^  Let  the  novel  be  wisely  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  good  habits,  good  opinions,  and  good 
principles,  and  I  see  in  it  no  evil,  but  much  benefit."  A^in ; 
^  Many  benevolent  and  pious  persons,  in  their  jealousy  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  youth,  have  under  the  impulse  of 
fear,  formed  wrong  opinions  on  this  subject.  Anxious  to 
save  the  unsuspecting  firom  the  snare  of  some  fictitious  wri- 
tings, as  well  they  might  be,  they  have  hastily  exclaimed 
against  all  productions  of  the  same  class ;  and  such  persons 
would  now  be  disposed  eagerly  to  enquire.  If  we  once  admit 
that  works  of  fiction  are  lawfiil  and  good,  what  means  have 
we  of  protecting  the  reading  community  against  that  large 
mass  of  licentious  novels,  which  would  anect  the  whole  of 
it  like  contagion  ?  I  reply,  let  them  be  condemned,  severely 
condenmed ;  yet  let  them  be  condemned  not  as  fictions,  but 
on  their  own  separate  offences.  If  they  are  extrava^nt  or 
silly  ;  if  they  encoura^  morbid  feeling,  or  false  sentiment ; 
if  they  apologize  for  vice,  while  they  compliment  virtue  ;  if 
they  sophisticate  the  plain  maxims  of  morality,  or  trifle  with 
and  impugn  the  sacred  principles  of  religion ;  let  the  head 
of  offending  be  shown,  and  let  them  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
which  they  are  guilty.  Admitting  the  principle  without 
limitation,  that  no  work  of  imagination  is  to  be  condemned 
because  it  is  imaginative ;  we  shall  at  once  bring  all  works 
of  imagination  to  a  higher  standard,  and  try  each  of  them 
by  its  own  peculiar  claims  and  character.  Corrupted  as 
Ihis  portion  of  our  literature  unquestionably  is,  it  still  con- 
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tains  more  of  genius,  more  of  philosophy  too,  than  any  other ; 
and  from  the  popular  character  of  its  productions,  it  has 
exerted,  and  will  exert,  beyond  any  other,  an  influence  on 
the  general  mind.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  therefore  to 
a  people,  that  the  character  of  their  polite  literature  should 
be  salutary  and  good.  The  mass  of  a  nation  will  be  neither 
moral  nor  reUgious  until  its  literature  becomes  so ;  and  its 
literature  can  never  be  sanative  and  pious,  while  scorned 
and  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  purity  and  religion." 

As  to  the  particular  work  here  under  consideration, 
while  we  freely  concede  to  it,  in  common  with  other  works  of 
the  same  class,  that  benign  influence  already  described,  upon 
the  social  dispositions,  we  cannot  be  blinded  to  the  serious 
charges  which  lie  against  it,  in  the  court  of  conscience.    It 
is  not  that  it  contains  descriptions  of  moral  obliquity  and 
degeneracy,  that  it  is  censur^.     The  Fairy  dueen  of  Spen- 
cer, the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the   Holy  Scriptures    them- 
selves, contain  such  descriptions.    But  the  writers  of  these 
works,  while  they  point  to  scenes  of  moral  pollution,  betray 
no  sympathy  with  them.     Their  genius,  like  a  hovering 
anfl[el,  jo^irt  with  snowy  pinions,  and  bearing  an  avenghig 
rod,  while  it  descries  these  scenes  from  a  distance,  hangs 
above  the  reach  of  their  contagion,  in  the  pure  airs  of  its 
own  elevation,  or  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  them,  frowns 
upon  them,  and  scourges  them,  and  stamps  them  with  the 
warning  seal  of  Heaven's  reprobation.    Unlike  these  writers, 
the  author  of  ''  Meister's  Apprenticeship"  enters  with  all  his 
heart  into  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  his  hero's  aberrations. 
He  shows,  too  plainly,  that  his  residence  in  Italy  had  effiiced 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  by   his   earlier  residence 
among  the  Moravian  Brethren.    His  mind,  afiectcd  by  the 
corrupt  habits  of  Italian  life,  seems,  like  Byron's,  to  luxuri- 
ate in  scenes  of  gross  and  vulgar  wickedness,  from  which, 
natively,  it  would  have  shrunk  with  horrour.    His  works 
written  after  his  visit  to  Italy,  while  they  show  that  his 
sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  composition  and  art,  had  been 
there  cultivated  and  improved,  prove  also  that  his  moral 
sense,  his  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  had  been  dulled 
and   perverted.     He   refers   every   thing,    unconsciously 
almost,  to  the  standard  of  taste,  instead  of  the  bar  of  con- 
science.    His  estimate  of  objects  is  founded  upon  their 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness, — their  external  appear- 
ance, not  upon  their  right  or  wrongs — their  internal  reality. 
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The  difference  between  the  judgements  passed  in  the  courts 
of  taste  and  of  conscience,  cannot  have  escaped  any  reflect- 
ing mind.  The  midnight  assassin,  judged  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science, is  more  criminal  than  the  petty  thief.  But  while 
taste  tarns  with  disgust  from  the  latter,  it  looks  on  the 
former  with  unaverted  interests  And  hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  persons  of  the  purest  sentiments,  and  the  highesi 
regard  for  public  morals,  deceived  by  this  false  light,  often 
find  themselves  applauding  the  hero  in  the  novel,  whom 
they  would  apprehend  as  a  villain,  should  they  meet  him  in 
the  street.  Now  it  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  that  in  by  fitr 
the  greater  portion  of  our  elegant  literature,  we  are  taught 
to  estimate  objects  by  this  erroneous  standard.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  resulting  from  this  kind  of  reading, 
that,  under  its  influence,  the  severer  principles  of  moral 
judgement,  placed  in  our  natures  by  their  very  author,  will  be 
insensibly  supplanted  by  the  lighter  maxims  of  a  refined 
literary  taste,  and  that  the  moral  goodness  of  things  will  be 
less  thought  of,  than  their  agreeabteness.    Against  this  dan- 

Sr,  the  youthful  reader  ou^ht  to  be  seriously  warned.  The 
ghest  delights  ever  derived  from  literary  pursuits,  the 
most  exquisite  refinement  of  taste  and  social  feeling  ever 
produced  by  them,  are  but  a  poor  equivalent  for  that  deli- 
cate moral  sensibility,  which  is  so  often  abused  and  dead* 
ened  under  their  influence ! 

We  should  be  far  from  contending,  that  one  definite  moral 
diould  be  pursued  in  works  of  fiction,  and  that  this  should 
every  where  be  pressed  upon  the  reader's  attention.  To  do 
this,  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  faithful  imitation  of 
nature  for  which  we  have  contended.  Events  as  they 
occur  in  the  real  world,  never  speak  that  explicit  and  distinct 
language,  which  they  are  made  to  utter  in  the  tales  of  Vol- 
taire, in  Rasselas,  and  in  most  of  the  so  called  moral  and 
religious  fictions.  The  voice  of  Providence  is  many-toned, 
not  breaking,  like  thunder,  in  concentrated  and  intermitted 
peals,  but  uttered  like  the  language  of  the  firmament  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night ;  like  that,  too,  it  is  inau- 
dible by  the  unattentive  ear,  though  full  of  meaning  and 
rich  instruction,  to  those  that  ponder  it.  And  hence  we 
prefer,  that  the  course  of  events  should  jbe  so  adjusted  in 
fictitious  writing,  as  to  suggest  moral  lessons  at  every  turn,  to 
be  drawn  out  by  the  reader  himself,  rather  than  that  Aey 
should  be  desiimed  for  the  illustration  of  some  one  moral 
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truth,  which  is  to  be  every  where  obtruded  upon  our  notice. 
This  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  as  unnatural ;  and  as  tlie 
lesson  thus  taught  loses  in  verisimilitude,  it  must  also  lose  in 
effect. 

With  these  views,  we  must  dissent  from  the  censure 
passed  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Johnson,  where  he  com- 
plains, that  although  ^  a  system  of  social  duty  may  be  drawn 
from  his  writings,"  yet  ''  ne  seems  to  write  without  any  de- 
finite moral  purpose ;"  that  '<  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop 
casually  from  him,"  and  that  '^  he  leaves  the  examples  of 
his  personages  to  operate  by  chance."  Has  not  Shakspeare 
here  proved  himself,  as  in  other  things,  the  faithful  imitator 
of  nature  ? 

But  in  dispensing  with  this  single  and  definite  moral,  we 
would  earnestly  contend,  that  every  writer  is  responsible 
for  the  general  moral  tendency  of  his  works,  is  forbidden  to 
indulge  in  an  allusion  derogatory  to  purity,  and  bound 
every  where  to  recommend  religion  and  virtue. 

These  obligations,  which  no  one  would  venture  to  dis- 
own, were  not  always  properly  r^[arded  by  Goethe.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  scoff  at  the  idea  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
or  treat  man  with  insulting  contempt,  as  the  vile  sport  of 
fiite.  His  humanity  forbade  him  to  do  this.  Still  he  writes 
like  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  more  than  like  a  Christian. 
<<  Enjoy  while  you  may  the  pleasures  within  your  reach, 
and  when  misfortune  comes,  endure  it  as  an  unavoidable 
evil" — such  is  the  doctrine  learned  from  his  pages.  They 
are  pervaded  by  a  skepticism,  which  is  only  the  more  danger- 
ous from  being  dissociated  from  its  usual  attribute  of  msuig- 
nity,  and  invested  with  a  humane  and  benignant  aspect. 

Of  Qoethe,  then,  as  of  so  many  others,  the  melancholy 
monuments  of  perverted  powers !  it  must  be  said, ''  Quo  me- 
lior,  eo  deteriar  !  Those  very  attributes  by  which  he  seem- 
ed designated  for  some  eminent  service  to  mankind,  being 
perverted,  render  him  only  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  That  a 
nature  like  his,  endued  with  warm  affections,  and  filled  with 
noble  aspirations,  could  have  been  content  without  a  resting 
place  in  religious  faith,  is  matter  no  less  for  wonder  than 
regret  Cold-hearted  speculators  may  be  satisfied  with  their 
doubts  and  negations.  Uncertainty  is  the  native  element  of 
feeble  and  vul^  minds.  But  of  genius,  it  is  expected, 
that  eagle-like,  it  will  break  through  the  clouds,  and  soar 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  day.     For  what  is  genius 
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besCowedi  if  it  be  not  for  the  discoTery  of  truth,  the  guardian- 
ship and  patronage  of  the  high  and  sacred  interests  of  huma- 
nity? There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  genius  is 
divine^  and  in  which  those  who  possess  it  are  the  messengers 
of  heaven.  When  will  they  recognize  their  high  commis- 
sion,  and  employ  their  gifts,  not  in  enhancing  the  charms  of 
sense,  but  in  unfolding  the  objects  of  faith,  and  in  teaching 
man  the  gireat  lesson  of  living  on  earth  as  an  heir  of  im- 
mortality) 


Art.   VIII.     A  Scriptural  and  Practical  View  op 

THE  Doctrine  ot  Election. 

By  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boutoni  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  doctrine  op  election  has,  for  so  many  ages, 
been  the  theme  of  earnest  and  even  violent  controversy ; 
been  found  so  difficult  to  explain  to  the  apprehension  of 
common  minds,  and  been  perverted  to  the  moral  injury  of 
so  many,  who  either  could  not  or  wouIH  not  believe  it ;  that 
the  minister  of  Christ  who  aims  chiefly  at  practical  effect  in 
his  preaching,  is  strongly  tempted  to  leave  out  the  discus- 
sion of  it  from  his  public  discourses.  But  if  such  a  doctrine 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  we  must  presume  it  is  import- 
ant to  be  understood  and  believed,  of  gr^t  practical  utility, 
honourable  to  God,  and  that  therefore  itlf(phe  duty  of  min- 
isters to  preach  it  to  their  hearers. 

I.  In  our  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  propose,  before 
layiw  down  any  proposition,  or  giving  any  definition  of  the 
doclrme,  to  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ii^  what  they  contain  respecting  it. 

The  word  election  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  uMyv^ 
which  literally  means  to  select^  to  choose  ;  from  this  is  form- 
ed the  adjective  Uhxrit^  electa  and  the  noun  irXoy^,  election. 
Ab  these  several  words  in  Scripture  have  given  the  name  to 
the  doctrine  under  consideration,  it  may  be  useful  to  class 
together  the  several  passages  in  which  they  are  used,  that 
so  we  may  distinctly  perceive  their  scriptural  meaning. 

Vol.  n.  39 
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1.  Fiist,  the  word  iMy^  (used  in  the  New  TestameDt 
only  in  the  first  aorist  tense,  middle,  with  the  exception  of 
Luke  14:  7,  and  translated  chase  or  chosen;)  is  (a)  applied 
to  men,  to  denote  simple  choice  or  preference ;  Luke  14 :  7. 
10:  42.  Acts  6:6.  15 :  22, 26.  {b)  It  eiqpresses  the  choice 
which  Christ  made  ofpersons  to  be  his  apostles;  Luke  6:  13. 
JohH6:  70.  13:  18.  16:  16.  16:  19.  Actsl:  2.  1:  24. 
These  passages  all  relate  to  Christ's  choice  of  persons  to 
the  office  of  apostles,  and  not  to  the  subjects  of  personal 
holiness  and  future  salvation.  Judas  was  one  of  the  twelve 
whom^e  chase,  of  whom  it  is  said, '  he  is  a  devil,'  an  evil- 
minded  man,  a  traitor.    John  6 :  70,  71. 

(c.)  The  word  is  applied  to  God,  to  denote  his  choice ; 
Mark  13:  20.  Acts  13 :  17.  16:  7.  1  Cor.  1 :  27.  Eph. 
1:  24.    James  2:  6. 

In  rq3;ard  to  the  meaning  of  these  passages  we  are  scarcely 
liable  to  err.  One  relates  to  God's  fiivour  to  the  Jews,  in 
distinction  from  other  nations.  Acts  13 :  17,  comp.  Deut  4 : 
7,  8,  37.  Isa.  41 :  9.  44 :  1.  One,  to  the  appointment  or 
commission  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  preach  the  gospel,  first 
to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  16 :  7.  comp.  10 :  9—23.    The  texts 

1  Cor.  1 :  27,  28,  and  James  2 :  6,  exhibit  the  fiatct  that  the 
poor,  the  ignorant  and  despised  of  this  world  are  more  com- 
monly paiUkers  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  than  the  rich,  the 
learned,  and  the  noble.  In  this  way,  Crod  abases  human 
pride,  secures  glory  to  himself  (comp.  v.  23—31 ),  and  pre- 
sents a  powerful  argument  against  the  invidious  distinctions 
which  even  good  men  are  apt  to  make  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  James  2 :  1 — 6.  But  Eph.  1 :  4,  ascribes  the 
'  spiritual  blessings'  which  ^  the  saints  and  £iithfiil  in  Christ 
Jesus'  at  Ephesus  enjoyed,  to  the  choice  or  antecedent  pur- 
pose of  Gkxi : — '  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.'    With  this  passage,  agrees 

2  Th.  2 :  13,  where  the  word  rendered  chosen  is  derived  from 
mifUt,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  take.  ^  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks 
uways  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause God  hath  from  the  beginning  diosen  you  to  salvation, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth.' 
See  same  word,  Phil.  1 :  22.    Heb.  11 :  26. 

2.  Let  us  next  examine  the  scriptural  use  of  the  word 
uxur6tf  elect, 

(a)  Christ  is  called  elect;  Luke  23:  36.  1  Pet.  2:  4. 
IPet.  2:  6. 
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(6)  Angels  are  called  elect ;  1  Tim.  6 :  21,  'I  charge 
thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect 
angels' — that  is,  holy  angels,  in  distinction  from  those  'that 
sinned  and  kept  not  their  first  estate.'  Comp.  Matt.  26 :  31. 
2Pet.  2:  4.    Jude  6.  Rev,  12:  7—9. 

(e)  Good  men.  Christians,  are  called  elect,  either  simply 
as  approved  and  beloved  of  Gk)d,  or  as  those  whom  he  pur- 
poses to  distinguish  with  peculiar  &vour ;  Blatt.  20 :  16. 
Matt  24 :  22.  Matt  24:  24.  Matt  24 :  31.  Luke  18 :  7. 
Rom.  8 :  33.  16 :  13.  Col.  3 :  12.  2  Tim.  2 :  10.  -Titus 
1:1.     1  Pet  1 :  1.    2:9.    2  John  1.    Rev.  17:  14. 

These  are  all  the  instances  in  which  the  word  uXiKr6{, 
dect,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  With  the  exception 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  Christ,  and 
one  to  angels,  it  is  appropriated  to  men  who  are  objects  of 
divine  approbation,  the  tnie  worshippers  of  Grod,  Christians. 
It  was  evidently  an  tutjective  of  quality,  distinguishinfi^  those 
who  are  approved  and  beloved  of  God  from  those  who  are 
not ;  but  not  decisive,  of  itself,  that  they  were  antecedently, 
or  from  eternity,  the  objects  of  God's  choice.  That  question 
is  determined  by  other  passages. 

3.  Let  us,  then,  next  examine  into  the  use  of  the  substan- 
tive <KX«yir,  electimu 

Acts  9: 16.  Of  Paul  it  is  said,  '  He  is  a  chosen  vessel, 
mf»r  icXoy4(,  a  vessel  of  election^  to  show  my  name  before 
the  Gentiles.' — He  was  a  chosen  and  approved  instrument 
for  that  purpose.  See  also,  Rom.  9:11, 12.  11:6.  11:7. 
11:28.     IThes.  1:4    2  Pet  1:  10. 

On  examination  of  the  foregoing  passages,  we  find  (a)  the 
word  election  used  to  denote  Christ's  choice  of  Paul,  as  a  fit 
instrument  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Grentiles.  (M  The  se- 
lection which  God  made  of  Jacob,  or  of  the  Jewisn  nation, 
rather  than  of  Esau  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  (c)  The  dis- 
tinguishing mercy  of  God  in  justifying  some  through  &ith, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  trust  to  the  merit  of  works,  {d) 
The  mercy  which  he  still  has  in  store  for  the  Jewish  nation, 
especially  on  account  of  Uieir  pious  ancestors :  {e)  and  lastly, 
it  expresses  that  beneficent  purpose,  or  special  ^ce  of  God, 
by  which  persons  were  led  to  embrace  the  relig^ion  of  Cfaiist, 
and  to  enjoy  its  privileges,  hopes,  and  consdations. 

4.  Passing  now  firom  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  whicli  l!he 
verb  bOuyttiMi^  to  elect,  and  its  derivatives,  u\ur6s^  elect 
and,  U)^  election^  are  used ;  let  us  examine  other  passa- 
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ges  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  Bom. 
8:  28 — 31 ;  <  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Qod,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate^  them  he  also  called ; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  What  shall  we  then  say 
to  these  things  ?  If  God  be  for  ns,  who  can  be  against  us  V 
Eph.  1:  5. — ^  lisivm^  predestinated  us  to  the  adopticm  of  chil- 
dren, by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  will.'  Eph.  1:  11. — '  In  whom  [Christ]  we  have  ob- 
tained an  inheritance,  \ye\iig  predestinated  wscor^xxig  to  the 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.'  2  Tim.  1:  9. — *  Who  hathsaved  us  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  otpn  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began.' 

To  PREDESTINATE,  in  the  New  Testament  usage,  is  to 
determine  beforehand  ;  and  it  is  used  only  in  respect  to  th6 
purposes  or  determinations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus 
Acts  4:  28,  '^  Against  Jesus,  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  with 
the  Gentiles,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  thy 
hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before — predestinated — to 
be  done."  1  Cor.  2:  7,  ^<  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained — 
predestinated — before  the  world  untQ  our  glory."  In  the 
same  sense,  manifestly,  the  word  is  used  in  the  texts  above 
cited,  Rom.  8:  29,  30.  Eph.  1:  6,  11.  Hence,  plainly,  the 
Apostle  in  these  passages,  ascribes  the  Christian  charM^er 
and  privileges  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  to  the  predeter- 
mination of  God ;  to  "  a  purpose  formed  "  before  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  world."  Comp.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Eph.  1:  11. 
3:  11.    Rom.  8:  28. 

Who  now,  afier  reading  the  passages  which  have  been 
adduced,  can  deny,  or  at  all  hesitate  to  admit,  that  blectiom 
is  in  some  sense  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ?  That  it  is  there 
in  some  form,  is  so  palpable,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  rejection  of  divine  testimony.  But  the  maA 
question  is,  what  is  the  doctrine  ?  What  does  it  teach  and 
imply  1  This  question  becomes  one  of  amazing  interest  and 
importance  when  we  consider  the  bearing  wbicfa  adecisioB 
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of  it  has  both  upon  the  character  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  The  only  question,  I  repeat,  is — What  is  the  scrip- 
toral  doctrine  ? 

Keeping  steadily  in  view  the  passages  which  have  been 
quoted,  I  trust  that  all  will  agree  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

1.  Those  texts  in  which  the  term  chosen  or  elect  is 
applied  to  Christ,  have  reference  both  to  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Messiah,  and  to  his  being  approved  and  beloved 
of  the  Father  in  that  office.  Luke,  23:  36.  1  Pet.  2:  4, 6. 
Comp.  Matt  3: 17.    12:  18. 

2.  The  Apostles,  including  Paul,  were  selected,  chosen 
to  their  office,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Luke  6:  13. 
John  6:  70.   15:  16.    Acts  1:  24   9:  15,  d^c. 

3.  All  the  privileges  which  the  Jews  formerly  enjojred 
as  a  nation,  in  distinction  from  others,  were  in  accordance 
with,  or  the  effect  o^  God's  choice.  He  chose  them  to  all 
their  national  privileses.  Acts  13: 17.  16:  7.  Rom.  9: 11. 
Comp.  Dent  4:  37.    isa.  41:  9.  44:  1. 

4.  Real  Christians,  whom  God  now  loves,  and  to  whom 
the  promises  of  future  felicity  are  made,  are,  in  distinction 
from  wicked  men,  denominated  eleetj  chosen.  Matt.  20: 16  ; 
22 :  I4u  (24:  22.  24:  24,  31.)  Rom.  8:  33.  Col.  3:  12. 
2  Tim.  2: 10.  Tit.  1:  1.  1  Ptet.  1:  1.  Rev.  19:  14.  [Also 
good  angels  are  called  elect.    1  Tim.  6:  21.] 

6.  3^  present  charac4er  and  privileges^  and  also  the 
finai  salvation  of  all  true  Christians^  are  ascribed  in  Scrip- 
Hare  to  the  undeserved  favowr  and  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

If  this  last  proposition,  which  contains  what  may  em- 
phaticatly  be  called  the  doctrine  of  election,  does  not 
receive  the  unhesitating  assent  of  all  who  read  it ;  it  will, 
I  trosi,  only  be  necessary  to  refresh  their  minds  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  principal  texts  which  fully  and  unequivocally 
teach  its  troth. 

Let  me  request  the  reader,  then,  to  turn  back  and  care- 
fiitty  read  over  the  passages  in  Rom.  8:  29 — 31.  Eph.  1: 
4, 11.  2  Th.  2:  13.  1  Pet.  1:  8.  Also  Rom.  11:  4-^7. 
1  Th.  1:  3—6.    2  Pet.  1:  10. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  other  respects  in 
dme  €hai^;es^  can  it  m  a  moment  be  questioned,  that  they 
connect  the  cteractcr,  privileges,  and  final  glory  of  bdievers 
in  Christ,  with  the  benignant  and  eternal  purpose  of  God  ? 
For  observe  (a)  the  persons  spoken  of »  "  tbyem  thai  love 
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God."  Rom.  8:  28.  "  Saints  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesas," 
^'  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ,"  who  had  received  "  the  adoption  of  children,"  "  ac- 
cepted in  the  beloved,"  Eph.  1:  1 — 11.  They  are  "  brethren, 
beloved  of  the  Lord,"  2  Th.  2:  13,  «  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
unto  obedience,  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  1  Pet  1:  2.  Can  any  terms  or  description  more 
fully  exhibit  the  character  of  true  Christians?  But  this 
character  including  the  present  privileges  and  the  prospec- 
tive felicity  of  those  who  possessed  it,  was  not  (6)  the  result 
of  chance  or  accident,  nor  of  man's  independent  agency,  but 
of  God's  purpose.  They  were  '  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose ;'  as  such  '  foreknown,'*  '  predestinated,'  '  adopted  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,'  '  chosen  to  salva- 
tion ;'  and  (c)  this  purpose  was  not  a  purpose  formed  in 
time ;  not  a  new  thought  that  sprung  up  in  the  divine 
mind  immediately  ante^ent  to  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
formed '  from  the  beginning,' '  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  Eph.  1:  4.  2  Thes.  2:  13, — phrases  which  used  in 
relation  to  the  acts  of  God  are  equivalent  to  eternal.  Comp. 
Matt.  25:  34.  John  17: 24.  Eph.  1:  4.  1  Pet.  1:  20.  2  Tim. 
19:  L  John  1: 1.  {d)  It  was,  moreover,  a  gracious  or  benignant 
purpose,  opposed  to  human  merit  or  desert  It  was  a  pur- 
pose  that  originated  in  the  heart  of  everlasting  love;  Jer.  31: 
3,  and  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Divine  mind.  Hence  it 
is  called  'the  good  pleasure  of  his  !will,'  ccra^ h^ cMMc£«y r9v 
«<Xii^am,  kind,  benevolent  intention,  and  a  '  predestination  in 
love,'  iy  dyAKu,  Eph.  I:  4,  6.  which  redounds  '  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace.'  v.  6.  {e)  Finally  it  was  a  purpose 
connected  with  the  whole  plan  ol  redeeming  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  including  in  it  the  offer  of  pardon  to  sinners 
through  Christ ;  their  voluntary  reception  of  it ;  sanctification 
by  the  Spirit ;  justification  by  &ith,  obedience  and  final  glo- 
rification. Hence  the  golden  chain  of  the  Apostle — ^in  Rom. 
8: 28 — 30,  *  They  that  love  God,  were  first  called  according 
to  his  purpose, — conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son — justi- 
fied—glorified.' See  also  1  Thes.  1:  3—6.  2  Thes.  2:  13 
—16.     IPet.  1:1,2. 

Is  it  possible  now,  that  the  opinion  can  be  maintained, 
that,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  holiness 
and  salvation  of  men,  is  founded  on  a  foresight  of  their 

•  Looked  upon  or  re^iaided  with  JUyoox  beforehaniL  efea  from^etenutv* 
Ck>mp.  Rom.  11:  Z  I  Pet  1.  2L 
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good  works,  or  of  their  personal  merit  and  worthiness  of 
such  blessings?  In  other  words,  that  men  without  God 
attain  a  Christian  character  and  become  qualified  for  his 
kingdom,  and. that  he  then  purposes  to  save  them?  How 
different  this  from  the  apostle  !  "  Called  according  to  his 
purpose ;  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son  ;  chosen  in  Christ,  that  we  should  be  holy ;  chosen  to 
salvation.''  If  these  passages  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  this 
point,  look  at  the  whole  tenour  of  Scripture.  Is  it  any  where 
said  or  represented  that  native  goodness  or  holiness  is  the 
originating  cause  or  ground  of  God's  saving  mercy  to  sin- 
ners? or  that  acquired  goodness,  independently  of  his 
grace,  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Neither  of  these  will  be  pre- 
tended. But  it  is  said,  God  foresaw  or  foreknew  who  would 
embrace  the  gospel  offer  and  become  holy,  and  his  purpose  in 
the  order  of  nature  followed  that  foreknowledge,  and  in  this 
sense  is  founded  on  it?  Now,  leaving  out  of  view  entirely 
the  metaphysical  question,  whether  Uie  certain  foreknow- 
ledge of  a  future  event,  does  not  imply  the  previous  existence 
of  a  cause  or  determination  that  will  secure  that  event,  I 
ask  again  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  Do  they  any  where 
teach  or  imply,  that  sinners  of  themselves,  independently  of 
God's  choice  or  agency,  become  holy  and  fit  subjects  of  his 
kingdom?  Or  on  the  contrary  do  they  not  everywhere 
teach,  that  the  holiness  in  men  which  is  connected  with  sal- 
vation, is  an  EFFECT,  not  the  cause  of  divine  grace  ? 

If  the  question  does  not  carry  its  own  answer  with  it, 
let  the  voice  of  inspiration  again  be  heard :  '^  Who  hath 
saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace, 
which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 
'2  Tim.  1:9.  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
Tit.  3:9.  "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  he  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ— by  grace  ye  are  saved," 
Eph.  2 :  5.  "We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us," 
1  John  4 :  19.  '•  Yea,  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting 
k)ve,  therefore  with  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee," 
Jer.  31 :  3.    See  also  Rom.  6 :  6—10.   11 :  6,  7,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Scriptures  being  thus  fiill  and  decisive  in  ascribing 
the  character,  privileges,  and  fined  salvation  of  true  Chris- 
tians, to  the  gracious  and  eternal  purpose  of  God ;  I  would 
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conclude  the  discussion  with  a  few  remarks  designed  fur- 
ther to  confirm  the  doctrine,  and  apply  it  for  our  practical 
improvement 

1.  In  the  first  place  this  doctrine  accords  trith  human 
reason.  Unless  we  maintain  that  Christians  are  entirely 
independent  of  God,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  an  agency 
in  the  formation  of  their  character,  and  in  their  future  salva- 
tion. But  that  agency,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  in  accordance 
with  his  own  purpose ;  for  no  rational  beinfz:,  specially  not 
one  who  is  innnite  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  exert  a  blind  or  fortuitous  agency.  In  other  words, 
if  God  acts  at  all,  reason  declares  that  he  acts  freely,  of  his 
own  choice ;  and  we  say  this  choice  of  his  is  gracious  or 
benignant,  because  of  the  blessed  effects  of  it ;  and  that  it  is 
eternal,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  known  perfiMtions 
— ^his  infinite  knowledge  and  immutability — to  suppose  such 
a  succession  of  acts  in  his  mind,  as  a  purpose  formed  in  time 
implies.  'He  is  of  one  mind — ^without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning.' 

Let  it  here  t^  observed,  that  as  to  any  objection  from 
reas(Hi  which  can  be  ur^;ed  against  this  doctrine,  it  makes 
no  difference  as  to  the  pomt  in  which  you  place  the  divine 
agency.  Only  admit  that  Christians  do  not  attain  their 
character,  privileges,  and  salvation  in  absolute  independence 
of  God ;  and  then  any  objection  urged  against  the  fact  that 
he  bestows  these  blessings  on  them  according  to  his  gracious 
and  eternal  purpose,  will  essentially  lie  a^inst  his  doing  it 
at  all.  Suppose  for  example,  we  say  with  some,  that  God 
only  chose  men  to  privileges^  and  left  them  with  these  to 
form  their  own  character  and  attain  salvation  without  any 
additional  aid  from  him ; — then  why,  an  objector  might  ask, 
did  he  choose  some  to  such  privileges  and  not  othera  ?  Or 
suppose  we  say,  that  God's  purpose  was  not  eternal^  tet 
formed  in  time,  just  antecedent  to  the  bestowment  of  the 
blessings ; — then  why  did  he  form  such  a  purpose  at  all  ? 
If  an  eternal  purpose  to  produce  a  given  efiect  is  objeetioiia- 
ble,  why  not  a  purpose  formed  in  time,  to  produce  the  same 
effect?  If  it  be  said,  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation  God 
gives  equal  or  at  least  sufficient  grace  to  all  n»en,  but  purpo- 
ses to  save  only  such  as  improve  the  grace  bestowed ;  tben 
the  question  is,  why  he  limited  this  grace  to  those  who  live 
under  the  gospel — but  withheld  it  from  the  heathen — why 
he  gave  it  to  mra  and  not  to  fietUen  angels  7 
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Whatever  difficulties  then  pertain  to  this  subject,  in  the 
view  of  human  reason,  they  are  not  to  be  r^iK>ved,  by  deny- 
ing the  plain  Scripture  testimony  which  has  been  adduced. 
We  must  either  deny  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  in  the 
present  holiness  and  salvation  of  Christians,  or  admit  in 
substance  the  doctrine  which  we  maintain.* 

2.  This  doctrine  accords  with  Christian  experience.  It 
is  indeed  delightful  to  find,  that  however  Christians  differ  in 
speculation  respecting  the  divine  purposes ;  however  difficult 
they  find  it  to  explain  how  men  are  perfectly  free  and  ac- 
countable, and  yet  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being ; — ^yet 
when  the  law  of  Ood  is  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  con- 
viction of  sin  is  produced ;  when  the  heart  of  the  sinner  is 
humbled,  and  the  justice  of  God  distinctly  apprehended ; 
when  the  way  of  pardon  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ 
is  opened  to  the  mind,  and  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost : — ^then  the  instinctive  feeling, 
and  the  cheerful  language  is,  <  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
what  I  am.'  '  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  hath  he  saved  us.'  '  We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.'  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us ;  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory.'    On  this 

Eoint  there  is  no  difference  in  Christian  experience.  Every 
umbled,  penitent  believer  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  to  ascribe 
not  only  his  privileges,  but  his  first  holy  exercises,  his  pardon, 
hopes,  comforts,  and  whole  salvation  to  the  undeserved  favour 
and  benignant  purpose  of  God.  He  may  not,  at  once,  trace 
these  blessings  back  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  there 
fix  his  heart  in  adoration  and  thanksgiving  ;  but  the  feeling 
is — these  blessings  come  from  God,  free,  unmerited,  gracious 
— and  to  Him  belongs  all  the  praise  and  glory !  Could  we 
gather  into  one  vast  assembly  all  the  real  Christians  on  earth, 
of  whatever  name  and  denomination,  and  add  to  them  all 
the  saints  made  perfect  in  heaven ;  they  would  with  one 
heart,  if  not  with  one  voice,  ascribe  their  salvation  from  first 
to  last,  to  the  unmerited  grace  and  everlasting  love  of  God. 
And  here,  I  hiimbly  conceive,  the  advocates  of  this 

*We  rnuBt  here  enter  our  solemn  protestation  against  the  tnanner  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election.  Instead  of  drawing  from 
it  infiwences  to  make  it  appear  absurd  or  ridiculous :  of  representing  it  as 
makiof  God  unjust,  tyrannical,  &c.,  and  men  mere  macnines ;  let  them  calmly 
Best  the  Scriptnie  testimofiy ;  let  them  show  that  we  have  Diisinterpreted  the 
jweages  above  auoted ;  in  short  let  them,  if  they  can,  prove,  that  Clod  has  no 
agency  in  the  holiness  of  his  regenerate  and  sanctified  people. 

Vol.  II.  40 
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doctrine  have  sometimes  made  an  erroneous  impression 
by  their  manner  of  stating  and  illustrating  it  In  our 
reasoning  upon  it,  we  have  usually  started  with  the  attri- 
butes of  God ;  having  thence  deduced  the  eternity  of  his 
purposes,  and  fixed  tne  mind  upon  him,  as  decreeing  who 
should,  and  who  should  not  be  saved ;  we  have  gained  to  the 
doctrine,  it  may  be,  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing thai  it  must  be  so ;  and  yet  have  repelled  from  it  the 
warm  affections  of  the  heart.  We  have  sometimes  left  the 
impression,  that  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  salvation 
of  men  is  arbitrary,  irrespective  of  conditions  and  character, 
and  have  made  it  more  a  matter  of  speculation  and  con- 
troversy, than  of  devout  and  grateful  feeling.  But  as  the 
Scriptures  present  this  doctrine,  the  heart  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  head.  It  is  no  where  exhibited  as  an 
abstract  truth — a  naked  decree.  The  mind  is  not  so  much 
fixed  on  the  eternity  of  the  purpose,  as  upon  the  grace  and 
glory  manifested  in  the  results.  Whenever  the  apostles 
speak  of  it — and  indeed  it  is  every  where  implied,  and 
wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  all  their  writings — ^they 
do  it  with  emotions  of  gratitude,  thanksgiving  and  love. 
'We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  to  God  alway  for  you, 
brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord ;  because  God  hath  from  the 
beginning,  chosen  you  to  salvation  ;' — <  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  t^venly  places  in  Christ — 
according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.'  And  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans, 
the  doctrine  is  introduced  for  the  comfort  of  '  those  who 
love  God,'  amid  the  distresses  and  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  then  subject.  Thus  every  where  in  Scripture 
the  doctrine  is  contemplated  in  a  devotional  spirit — it  has 
chiefiy  to  do  with  the  nearts  of  believers.  If  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  attempt  to  reason  against  it,  and  to  assert  their 
worthiness  of  God's  fistvour  in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles ; 
then  the  apostle  silences  them  with  the  abrupt  reply,  <  Who 
art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God,' — ^tbe  only 
answer,  I  may  observe,  which  can  be  given  to  a  wicked 
objector  to  God's  discriminating  grace !  Let  Christians, 
then,  in  their  seasons  of  most  hallowed  devotion — ^in  their 
times  of  sweetest  communion  with  God,  alone — in  their 
approaches  to  the  sacramental  table — and  in  the  days  of 
affliction  when  their  cup  of  sorrow  is  sweetened  by  the 
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consolations  of  hope  and  the  anticipations  of  heaven ; — let 
them  then  reflect  on  the  ffrace  which  they  humbly  trust 
has  renewed,  pardoned,  and  sanctified  them  ;  and  let  them 
look  up  through  mingled  tears  of  humility  and  gratitude 
to  the  Ood  of  all  grace,  and  trace  their  hopes  and  comforts 
back  to  his  purposes  of  everlasting  love  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

3.  To  this  doctrine,  which  is  '  based  on  the  triple  foun- 
dation of  Scripture,  reason,  and  Christian  experience,'  no 
ime  has  good  recisan  to  be  opposed.  For  what  does  it  con- 
tain that  is  not  both  honourable  to  God  and  beneficial  to 
man  ?  It  ascribes  Christian  holiness  and  salvation,  with 
all  intermediate  blessings  and  privileges,  not  to  chance  or 
accident,  not  to  human  merit  or  independent  agency ;  but 
to  the  gracious  and  eternal  will  of  God :  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  humility  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  saved,  and  bringine^  a  revenue  of  thanksgiving 
and  glory  to  God.  What  then  is  there  in  the  doctrine 
objectionable?  Is  it  the  charcLcter  of  Christians?  their 
repentance  for  sin,  their  fiuth  in  the  Redeemer,  their  cheerful 
obedience  ?  Is  it  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  that  adorn  their 
lives — ^their  Move,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  temperance  ? '  &  it  their 
precious  privileges,  their  worship,  ordinances,  and  seasons 
of  communion  with  God  ?  Is  it  die  happiness  which  they 
experience  in  the  duties  of  religion  ?  Who  would  sayi 
these  are  the  things  to « which  I  object — these  are  what 
I  hate?  Surely  the  worst  manifestation  of  human  de- 
pravity is  hardly  equal  to  this.  Do  you  then  object  to 
the  final  salvation  of  Christians  ?  Would  you  rob  them 
of  their  dying  consolations,  and  infix  the  sting  of  death  in 
their  souls?  Would  you  hinder  their  resurrection  unto 
life,  and  stop  their  ascent  to  meet  their  coming  Lord  ?  When 
the  Judge  shall  say, '  Come  ye  blessed  of  ray  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  would  you  remand  them  to  the  left  hand,  and  bid 
them  depart  from  his  presence  accursed  ?  Would  you  strike 
from  their  heads  their  crowns  of  glory,  and  snatch  from 
their  hands  their  harps  of  gold,  and  bid  them  be  silent  amid 
the  anthems  and  hallelujate  of  heaven  !  If  not,  why  are  you 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  ensures  them  this  complete 
and  eternal  salvation  ?  Do  you  then  object  to  the  purpose 
itself  which  secures  this  immense  and  everlasting  good? 
But  consider,  it  is  a  gracious  purpose,  that  oric^nated  in 
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Ihe  heart  of  Everlasting  Love ;  and  does  not  a  purpose 
which  aims  at  such  glorious  results  render  God  the  more 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  creatures  ?  Shall 
I  then  ask,  do  you  object  to  the  eternity  of  this  purpose? 
But  surely  this  cannot  be  .with  good  reason ;  for  if  the 
purpose  is  good  in  itself,  if  its  aims  and  results  are  good ; — 
then  we  should  say,  the  older  the  purpose  is,  the  better. 
It  shows  on  the  part  of  him  who  made  it,  an  infinitude 
of  benevolence  and  an  unchangeableness  of  love,  that  no 
other  view  can  present.  Were  God  to  determine  on  the 
pardon  and  salvation  of  a  sinner,  a  single  hour  or  day 
before  the  blessing  was  imparted,  could  you  object  to  such 
a  gracious  determination  1  would  it  not  be  good  and  worthy 
of  all  praise  in  him  thus  to  do  ?  How  then  does  it  even 
magnify  our  view  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  to  know  that 
such  a  purpose  has  always  been  in  his  infinitely  benevolent 
heart, — that  it  is  coetaneous  with  his  own  eternity !  I  ask 
then  further,  can  you  object  to  the  doctrine  because  you  do 
not  know  the  reasons  for  God's  choice  ?  But  you  do  know 
the  glorious  results  of  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  enou^  to 
satisfy  such  short-sighted  creatures  as  we  are,  to  know  that 
He  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  perfect,  does  nothing  in  his 
universal  kingdom,  but  for  reasons  which  his  own  infinite 
benevolence  approves.  Besides,  this  objection  cannot  be  a 
good  one,  till  you  shall  have  ascended  the  throne  of  God  ; 
thence  surveyed  immensity,  and  darted  your  vision  through 
eternity — not  till  your  mind  shall  have  been  expanded  to 
the  infinitude  of  Jehovah's,  and  your  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence shall  have  become  competent  to  decide  on  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  all  created  intelUgences,  and  the 
greatest  possible  aggregate  of  glory,  that  can  redound  to 
the  Maker  and  Governour  of  all.  Will  you  then  object  to 
the  doctrine  on  the  ground,  that  perchance  it  may  not 
secure  these  precious  and  infinite  blessings  to  you  7  But, 
fix  your  mind  on  the  results  of  God's  purpose,  then  on  the 
known  character  of  him  who  secures  such  results ;  and 
let  me  ask,  '  Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  he  is  good  V  In 
blessing  others,  does  He  injure  thee  ?  Is  it  in  thy  heart  to 
find  fault  with  God,  because  he  pardons  the  repentant 
sinner,  and  saves  with  an  everlasting  salvation  ?  or  even 
because  he  graciously  purposes  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repent* 
ance?  Does  liis  grace  towards  others  at  all  affect  thy 
character ;  increase  thy  voluntary  wickednessi  or  will  it  at 
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all  aggravate  thy  jost  condemnation  1  If  this  is  the  real 
groaad  of  your  objection  to  the  doctrine,  I  beseech  you, 
candidly  consider  the  £brm  and  substance  of  it : — ^you  are 
unwilling  that  the  merciful  God  of  heaven  should  save  anjf 
of  the  guilty  race  of  man,  because  he  does  not  first  pledge 
hiaaseli  to  save  tou.    ^  Your  ete  is  evil  because  he  is 

«OOD.' 

4«  We  learn  from  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this 
doctrine,  how  persons  may  ascertain  their  election  of  Qod. 
It  is  plainly  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  any  ferther  than  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them. 
And  we  are  not  to  expect,  that  he  will  make  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  informing  us  on  the  subject  of  our  particular 
election.  It  is  indeed  within  the  compass  of  his  power,  to 
let  down  from  his  throne  the  book  of  life,  and  permit  us  to 
examine  whether  our  names  are  written  there;  he  might, 
by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  communicate  to  us  the  inte- 
resting fact,  and  thus  ascertain  to  us  our  safety,  or  over- 
whelm us  with  despair.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
"  secret  things  belong  to  God."  Still,  however,  there  is  one 
satis&ctory  method  by  which  we  can  ascertain  whether  we 
are  chosen  of  Gkxl  unto  salvation.  Observe  on  this  ^int 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians :  <<  We  give 
thanks  to  Uod  always  for  you  all,  making  mention  of  you 
in  our  prayers,  remembering  without  ceasmg  your  work  of 
&ith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  our  Lord 
Jesos  Christ,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  Father ;  knowing, 
brethren  beloved,  your  election  of  God.  For  our  gospel 
came  not  to  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance."  1  Th.  1:  3—6. 
Comp.  2  Th.  2 :  13,  14.  Here  the  Apostle  knew  God's 
gracious  purpose  towards  them,  from  their  having  actually 
embraced  the  gospel.  Their  <'  faith,  patience  and  love," 
were  the  evidence  of  their  election.  So  in  Rom.  8:  28 — 29. 
They  thai  love  Ood  are  ''  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose ;"  and  in  various  passages  where  the  adjective  u\mrit» 
elecij  is  used,  it  denotes  diose  who  are  professedly,  and  so  far 
as  evidence  is  had,  really  good  men,  Christians.  In  1  Pet. 
1:  1,  2 :  ^<  The  elect  strangers  of  the  dispersion,"  were  so  not 
only  '^  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;"  but  "  sanc- 
tified by  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkled  with  the 
Uood  of  Jesus  Christ."  They  are  described  as  ^  begotten 
again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
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the  dead;  as  <' believing  in  Christ  whom  they  had  not 
seen,  and  rejoicing  in  him  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  y.  3 — 8.  And  in  his  second  epistle,  Peter  exhorts 
Christians  "  to  give  all  diligence,  and  add  to  their  faith 
virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity  ;" — thus  doing,  they  would  '^  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure ;"  i.  e.  they  would  in  this 
way  fully  ascertain,  and  confirm  themselves  in  the  evidence 
of  their  election  by  God. 

Christian  reader,  is  your  mind  ever  troubled  on  this 
subject?  Do  you  sometimes  wish  for  a  messenger  from  the 
eternal  world,  to  open  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
tell  you  whether  you  are  one  of  the  elect  of  God,  or  not  ? 
Behold,  I  show  you  a  more  scriptural  way.  Read  your 
election  to  eternal  life  in  the  devout  exercises  of  your  own 
heart,  and  in  the  conformity  of  your  life  to  the  commands 
of  God.  "  We  are  not,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton,*  "  to  pry 
immediately  into  the  decree,  but  to  read  it  in  the  perfor- 
mance. If  Christians  can  read  the  characters  of  God's 
image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the  counterpart  of 
the  golden  characters  of  his  love,  in  which  their  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  Their  believing,  writes  their 
names  under  the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  Ufe,  and  so 
ascertains  them  that  the  same  names  are  in  the  secret  book 
of  hfe,  which  God  hath  by  himself  from  eternity. — He 
that  loves,  may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first;  and  he  that 
chooses  God  for  his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  confi- 
dently, that  God  hath  chosen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that 
shall  enjoy  him,  and  be  happy  in  him  forever  ;  for  that  our 
love  and  electing  of  him  is  but  the  return  and  repercussion 
of  the  beams  of  his  love  shining  upon  us." 

6.  As  the  purpose  of  God  to  save  men,  is  carried  into  ef- 
fect only  by  their  actually  complying  with  the  proposed  terms 
of  salvation,  we  see  the  propriety  and  (xmsistency  of  urging 
them  to  an  immediate  repentance  of  all  their  sinSj  and  to 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Uhrist. 

It  b  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  while  the  Aposdes  ascribed  every  instance  of  con- 
version under  their  preaching  to  the  gracious  and  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  in  opposition  to  accident  and  all  human 
merit ;  they  seem  never  to  have  had  a  thought  that  their 
doctrine  at  all  interfered  with  human  freedom  or  accoanta- 

*Gk>iiuiieBtary  oa  Pet  h  1, 2. 
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bleniess.  They  went  forth  and  preached  every  where,  that 
men  should  repent ;  they  urged  the  claims  of  the  law  to 
produce  conviction  of  sin  ;  and  held  forth  Christ  crucifiedi 
as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  They  besought  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
urging  at  one  time,  as  motives,  the  goodness,  and  at  another, 
the  terrours  of  the  Lord.  Yet  when  they  saw  converts, 
either  from  among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  embracing  the  truths 
which  they  thus  zealously  inculcated  ;  they  gave  the  glory  to 
God,  accounting  it  a  fruit  and  token  of  his  eternal  purpose 
of  mercy.  This  was  perfectly  consistent :  For  God's  purposes 
respecting  human  salvation  are  all  harmonious; — ^they  have 
respect  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men.*  It  is  one 
property  of  man,  that  he  is  a  free,  rational,  and  accountable 
agent :  he  acts  only  under  the  influence  of  motives.  His 
sins  are  all  freely  committed  ;  his  repentance,  faith,  and  obe- 
dience are  also  the  free  exercises  of  his  mind.  He  does 
nothing  for  which  he  is  accountably,  but  what  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  free  choice.  How  then  can  a 
sinner  become  a  subject  of  God's  unmerited  grace,  repent, 
believe  and  obey,  without  knowing  his  duty  ana  being  urged 
by  proper  motives  to  do  it  ?  In  other  words,  how  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  man,  for  a  purpose  of  God  to  take 
effect  in  changing  a  sinner's  heart,  without  the  truth  being 
presented  to  his  mind,  and  the  sinner  of  his  own  choice  in 
view  of  proper  motives,  embracing  it  ? 

Hence,  in  point  of  &ct,  there  is  an  admirable  correspon- 
dence l)etween  God's  gracious  purposes  and  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  where  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  are 
established,  where  the  Sabbath  is  sacredly  observed,  the 
Scriptures  diligently  read;  where  Christians  are  faithful 
in  duty  and  fervent  in  prayer,  and  where  ministers,  full  of  faith 

*  On  this  subject  President  Edwards  very  jusriy  says,  **  God  decrees  all 
things  hannoniously  and  in  excellent  order»  one  thing  harmonizeB  with  another, 
and  there  is  such  a  relation  between  all  the  decrees  as  makes  the  most  ezceUent 
Older.  When  Gk>d  decrees  to  give  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers 
of  his  people ;  and  when  be  decrees  the  pra^rers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very 
commonly  decrees  rain ;  and  thereby  there  is  an  harmonv  between  these  two 
decrees,  of  rain  and  the  pravers  of  God's  people.  Thus  also  when  he  decrees 
diligence  and  industry,  he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity;  when  he  decrees  striv- 
ing, then  he  often  deerees  the  obtaining  of  the  kingdom ;  when  he  decrees  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  decrees  the  bringing  home  of  souls  to  Christ  i 
when  he  decrees  conformity  to  bis  Son,  then  he  decrees  calling ;  when  he 
decrees  calling,  then  he  decrees  justification ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification, 
then  he  decrees  everlasting  dory.  Thus  all  the  decrees  of  Grod  are  harmoni- 
oiM."     Cfb^onDeertMarulEUeHon.  Vol.  &  pp.  363— 4.  ed.  180a 
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and  of  the  Holy  Obost,  preach  the  truths  of  the  Goepd 
with  all  fidelity; — there  converts  are  multiplied.  The 
purpose  of  God  is  thus  not  only  consonant  with  the  use 
of  means,  but  essentially  connected  with  them.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  map,  that  without  these  moral  means,  there  can  be 
neither  '  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  nor  belief  of  the  truth.' 
Hence  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  sending;  the  Gospel  to 
all  heathen  nations ;  to  the  destitute  portions  of  our  own 
country ;  and  of  bringing  directly  within  its  influence  every 
family  and  every  individual  of  our  whole  conununity.  Let 
Christian  parents  be  faithful  in  training  up  their  children  for 
God ; — ^let  children  and  youth  all  be  gathered  into  classes 
for  biblical  instruction  ; — let  every  person  have  his  seat  in 
the  sanctuary ; — ^let  Christians  be  exemplary,  and  prayerful ; 
— ^let  ministers  preach  as  Paul  did,  <  publicly  and  from  house 
to  house,  with  tears,  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  they  may  present  them  all  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus ;'  and  then  God's  gracious  purposes  will  be 
developed  in  the  conversion  of  great  multitudes. 

6.  But  still  further,  this  subject  shows,  that  those  who 
persist  in  unbelief  and  impenitence^  and  Jmally  perish, 
are  justly  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  being  their  own 
destroyers  I  On  this  point,  our  safest  appeal  is  to  con* 
SCIENCE.  I  would  then  ask  those  who  know  that  they  are 
living  in  impenitence  and  disobedience  to  God,  whether 
they  are  not  conscious  of  being  guilty  in  his  si^t  1  Have 
you  not  thus  far  persisted  in  the  ways  of  sin,  in  opposition 
to  your  own  conscience  and  the  authority  of  God?  Do  you 
not,  therefore,  at  present  justly  lie  under  condemnation? 
Suppose  then  you  continue  in  the  same  course — repeat 
your  sinful  acts — cherish  an  impenitent  spirit — ^neglect 
and  reject  Jesus  Christ — live  without  prayer — and,  until 
the  last  day  of  life,  "  without  God  in  the  world  \"  How 
will  your  account  at  that  dread  moment,  stand  with 
your  Judge?  How  will  your  own  conscience  vieur  it? 
Will  not  your  dyin^  a^nies  be  increased  by  the  deesp  con- 
sciousness of  crimmality  in  God's  sight  ?  And  when  yon 
meet  him  in  the  Judgement,  without  the  robe  of  the  Sa« 
viour's  righteousness^  will  you  not  be  ^  speechless  ?"  As  to 
the  fact  of  your  guilt,  it  matters  not  wheuier  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  true  or  false.  You  are  a  sinner,  now  impenitent ; 
and  if  you  persevere  in  this  state  of  impenitence :  if  you 
continue  to  reject  the  Saviour  that  died  ior  you ;  the  niea- 
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sure  of  your  iniquity  will  ere  bng  be  fiill ;  your  day  of 
probation  closed,  and  your  eternal  doom  sealed.  But  no 
purpose  of  Grod  will  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  your  ruin. 
Tour  own:  sins  alone,  freely  indulged  and  persisted  in,  in  op- 
position to  God's  authority  and  entreaties,  will  be  the  only 
and  just  cause  of  your  final  misery.  You  will  thus  be  the 
executor  of  your  own  destruction  ! 

This  practical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  places 
every  impenitent  man  in  a  very  critical  and  alarming  condi- 
tion. In  the  expressive  words  of  Archbishop  Leighton, 
'^They  that  are  children  of  dischedience  cbxl  conclude  no 
otherwise  of  themselves,  but  that  they  are  children  of  wrath. 
Although  from  present  unsanctification,  a  man  cannot  infer 
that  he  is  not  elected ;  for  the  decree  may,  for  a  part  of  a 
man's  life,  run  (as  it  were)  under  ground,  yet  this  is 
sure,  that  the  estate  leads  to  death,  and  unless  it  be  broken, 
will  prove  the  black  line  of  reprobation  !  A  man  hath  no 
portion  amongst  the  children  of  God,  nor  can  read  one  word 
of  comfort  in  all  the  promises  that  belong  to  them,  while  he 
remains  unholy."  What  use  then  shiall  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  present  impenitence  and  unfitness  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  make  of  this  doctrine  ?  You  may  abuse  it,  by  saying, 
you  will  wait  without  concern  for  God  to  accomplish  his  own 
purpose  towards  you ;— but  ought  you  not  rather  to  say, 
"  Henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  to  ascertain  whether 
God  has  mercy  to  bestow  on  me  or  not.  The  course  which 
I  am  now  pursuing,  leads  inevitably  to  destruction !  I 
know  that  my  sins  are  inexcusable — that  I  have  no  claim 
on  that  holy  and  just  God  whose  law  I  have  violated  !  I 
know  too  it  is  written  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  him.  Like  the  peni- 
tent prodigal  then,  ready  to  perish,  would  I  return  :  I  will 
arise  and  go  unto  my  Father,  and  say,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight ;  I  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.' — 
I  plead  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  that  Saviour  who  shed  his 
Uood  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  do  here  solemnly 
devote  and  dedicate  myself  to  the  service  of  God  while  I  live. 
His  unmerited  mercy  is  my  only  hope !"  Thus  do,  and  you 
shall  not  long  remain  in  doubt  of  your  "  election  of  God." 

Vol.  H.  41 
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^He  will  lift  up  upon  you  the  light  of  bis  eoanteDance,  and 
show  unto  you  the  joys  of  his  salvation." 

I  add  in  conclusion,  this  doctrine  vforrants  us  jagfuUy 
to  afUidpiUe  the  glorious  developements  of  GodPs  purposes 
of  mercy  in  future  time.  How  many  of  the  guilty  race 
of  Adam  have  heretofoie  embraced  the  Saviour,  borne  the 
divine  image  on  earth,  and  heea  translated  to  immortal 
g^ory,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  beloved  aposde  in  vision 
saw  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could   number, 

Etherea  from  all  nations,  standing  before  the  throne  and 
fore  the  Lamb.  We .  know  from  the  records  of  revela- 
tion, that  there  was  a  bright  and  glorious  galaxy  of  holy 
men,  whose  fidth  and  works  shone  amid  the  comparative 
darbiess  of  God's  ancient  dispensation.  Under  the  new 
dispensation,  the  number  of  his  visible  elect  has  been  greatly 
multiplied.  In  apostolic  times  they  were  '  scattered  through- 
out Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithynia ;'  they 
resided  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Colosse  and 
Thessalonica,  and  even  in  nearly  all  the  inhabited  rqrions 
of  the  world.  A  goodly  number  lived  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages.  They  were  multiplied  by  thousands 
when  the  light  of  the  reformation  burst  forth,  and  have 
been  increasing  from  that  period  till  the  present  time.  Oh ! 
how  rejoicing  would  it  be  to  the  sight  of  our  eyes,  to  behold 
'<  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect"  now  peopling  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  gathered  into  one  vast  and 
harmonious  assemblage,  to  send  up  their  supplications  and 
to  shout  their  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Grod  of  all  grace  I 
But  what  has  been,  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  \nll  be. 
If  there  is  truth  in  prophecy,  there  are  yet  to  come  seasons 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  such  as  tha 
church  in  her  best  estate  has  never  experienced — such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  Revivals  of  religion,  which  within 
twenty  years  past,  have  probably  gathered  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  God's  elect,  are  destined  to  increase  in  power, 
and  multiply  in  their  blessed  results,  and  extend  their  sane* 
tifying  influences  till  they  shall  give  place  to  one  universal 
revival  that  shall  pervade  the  habitable  globe,  and  constitute 
the  Millenial  period  of  the  church.  If  the  angels  of  God 
rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ;  if  the  hearts  of 
Christians  are  dilated  with  gladness  when  the  mercy  of  God 
is  unfolded  in  one  short  season  of  refreshing ;  if  the  tidings 
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which  we  are  now  receiving  from  distant  Pagan  nations 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  respecting  the  success  of 
the  gospel,  awaken  such  raptures  of  joy ; — Oh,  what  will 
be  the  emotions  of  gladness  which  will  fill  all  hearts,  and 
go  up  in  loud  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  when  it  shall  be 
proclaimed, '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever  J  Then,  even  then,  the  developed 
purposes  of  God's  eternal  mercy  will  be  the  theme  of  joy 
amd  praise  through  all  his  holy  universe !  Tes,  delightful 
thought !  the  last  redeemed  and  sanctified  soul  that  shall 
live  on  earth,  will  be  the  fruit  of  a  gracious  purpose  that 
was  in  the  heart  of  Everlasting  Love.  The  whole  multi- 
tude that  shall  stand  before  the  throne,  clothed  in  white 
robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  and  th^t  shall  shout 
SALVATION  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb — will  be  the  '  called,  chosen  and  faithful.'  As  from 
the  summits  of  dory  on  which  they  will  stand,  they  shall 
survey  their  rich,  incorruptible,  everlasting  inheritance ; 
they  will  look  back,  and  ascribe  all  that  they  enjov,  and  all 
that  they  anticipate,  to  the  gracious  and  eternal  purpose 
of  God.  And  when  ages  of  ages  shall  have  rolled  away, 
and.  borne  them  onward  into  the  immeasurable  depths  al 
eternitv ;  they  will  still  look  &r  back  to  the  mcious  pur- 
pose of  Gfod,  as  the  source  of  their  eternal  felicity ! — And 
they  will  sing,  as  everlasting  ages  roll  on — '  Not  unto  ti9, 
O  Lordj  not  unto  us^  but  unto  tht  Name,  give  glory. 
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Art.  IX.    Review  op  Cousin's  Report  on  Education 

IN  Prussia. 

By  Thbodoks  Dwioht,  Jan.,  New-Tork." 

"  Report  on  the  state  ofpubUe  instruction  in  Prussia  ;  addressed  to  Hu  Count 
de  MmtaUvet,  Peer  qf  Pranct^  ARnister  qf  Public  Instruction  and  Eeds' 
siastical  Affairs;  by  Victor  CotwiTi,  Peer  qf  Fh-ancet  Counsellor  qf  SttU^ 
Professor  qf  Philosophy^  Member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Royal  Couneil 
of  Public  instruction.  With  plans  qf  sdufol  houses.  Tran^ated  by  Sarah 
Austin,    New-  York  :    WHey  <f-  Lon^,  1835." 

"Manuel  Oenerale^  ou  Journal  de  P Instruction  Primaire,  destini  a  gmdsr  les 
Instiluteurs  dans  le  duix  de  mSthodes^  et  de  repandre  dans  toutes  Us  eom^ 
rnunes  de  Prance  les  melleurs  dP  education,  publi£  sous  la  direction  cTun 
inspecteur  general  des  (tudes,  et  de  plusieurs  autres  mcmbres  de  Punioersiti. 
ParU," 


These  works  present  numerous  and  interesting  subjects 
lo  an  American  reader.  A  French  copy  of  Cousin's  report 
which  has  been  in  our  hands  for  some  time,  had  led  our 
minds  to  some  of  those  grave  reflections,  to  which  we  hope 
this  abridged  translation,  now  becoming  diffused  through 
the  United  States,  may  conduct  many  of  our  countrymen. 
The  work  addresses  itself  to  persons  of  every  class :  for 
what  individual  is  there,  whatever  mav  be  his  condition 
or  opinions  on  the  subject,  whose  real  interests  are  not 
closely  identified  with  those  of  general  and  sound  education  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  great  objects  in  which  every  inhabitant 
of  the  land  is  personally  interested ;  and  the  &ct  that  this 
volume  professes  to  offer  a  mass  of  information  relating  to 
common  education,  ought  to  secure  it  a  large  circulation, 
a  general  and  attentive  perusal. 

It  is  a  most  happy  thing  for  us,  that,  just  at  the  period 
when  there  is  a  genersil  disposition  in  our  country,  not  only 
to  enquire,  but  to  act  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  broad,  liberal,  and  permanent  systems,  so 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  systems  of 
Europe  should  be  thrown  in  our  way,  by  foreign  publica- 
tions, and  particularly  those  which  have  appeared  in  France. 
It  is  between  two  and  three  years  since  the  new  national 
system  of  education  in  that  country  commenced  operation ; 
and  since  that  period,  as  well  as  for  some  time  before, 
the  pens  and  minds  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philanthopiBts  of  that  kingdom  have  been  employed  in 
^"*   '      knowledge  relating  to  it 
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However  much  the  late  revolution  in  France  may  have 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  some  in  its  results  on 
public  education,  its  influence  has  been  more  salutary  and 
speedy  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  A 
complete  system  has  been  put  into  operation,  embracing 
many  of  the  best  principles  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and 
founded  upon  religious  instruction  as  its  very  basis.  We 
must  naturally  wish  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which  such 
measures  have  been  introduced,  in  a  country  where  infi- 
delity and  vice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jesuits  on  the 
other,  within  the  recollection  of  living  men,  have  been 
allowed  such  full  opportunity  to  try  their  various  plans. 
France  has  had  awftil  and  bloody  experience ;  and  if  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  from  her  some  salutary 
lessons.  That  devoted  friend  of  education  in  New  Granada, 
Joaquin  Mosquera,  imbibed  new  interest  in  the  object  to 
which  he  is  now  devoting  his  life,  from  personal  intercourse 
with  the  patriots  of  France,  during  the  deliberations  in 
which  they  engaged  while  laying  the  foundations  of  their 
new  system  in  that  kingdom ;  ana  surely  the  example  they 
have  set  is  one  most  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  own 
country. 

The  '^Report"  made  by  Cousin  on  the  state  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  doubtless  had  much  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  gave  direction  to  the  French  system; 
but*  it  does  not  embrace  every  thing  which  an  American 
friend  of  education  should  wish  to  see ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  publication  in  this  country  may  create  a  demand  for 
other  works  relating  to  education  in  Europe.  The  ^<  Manuel 
Crenerale,"  which  we  mention  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may 
serve  as  a  kind  of  practical  commentary  on  the  *<  Report ;" 
fi>r  it  shows^  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  system  now  in 
operation  in  France,  founded  on  such  views  as  the  latter 
work  contains.  To  this  may  be  added  a  number  of  other 
papers  and  books  which  proceed  from  the  French  press  in 
abundance,  showing  that  many  and  intelli^nt  minds  are 
now  ardently  devoted  to  that  branch  of  literature.  The 
"  Journal  de  I'instruction  elementale,"  and  the  school  books 
of  every  sort,  teacher's  guides,  cards,  charts,  &c.,  &c.  are 
already  suflicient  to  form  a  considerable  library.  In  many 
of  these  are  to  be  seen  embodied  the  old  methods  long 
practised  in  one  or  another  quairter  of  Europe,  together  with 
the  new  and  sometimes  £suousiful  theories  of  active  but  inex- 
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perienced  minds.  There  are  also  manuals  corrected  by  able 
and  successful  instructors,  works  translated  from  foreiffn 
languages,  perhaps  modified  for  the  use  of  French  sdiods, 
with  specimens  of  maps,  drawings,  cards,  &c.  to  illustrate 
the  views  of  writers,  or  to  aid  in  teaching  the  young.  In 
the  journals  we  find  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  govern- 
ment, instructions  to  teachers,  inspectors  and  committees, 
hints  on  education,  schoolmasters'  meetings,  biographical 
sketches,  practical  catechisms  on  different  branches  of  in- 
struction, notices  of  new  works,  reports  of  schools,  examina- 
tions, Acy  &^.  In  short,  abundant  materials  are  thus  fur- 
nished, which  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of  all  our 
teachers,  by  American  journals  of  education. 

While,  however,  the  importance  of  knowing  the  state 
of  education  in  Europe  is  urged  upon  our  countrymen,  we 
ought,  with  at  least  equal  emphasis,  to  warn  them  against 
blindly  following  any  European  examples,  or  embracing 
foreign  views  without  proper  examination.  The  danger  iSj 
that  persons  acquainted  with  foreign  systems,  the  Prussian 
for  example,  may  think  they  have  prepared  themselves  to 
act  in  fiivour  of  education  at  home,  when  in  truth,  unless 
they  have  first  formed  definite  American  views,  their  work 
of  preparation  is  but  half  done.  Much  independent  reflec- 
tion IS  necessary,  combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  our  government,  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  our  people,  and  the  history  of  education  among  ii& 

In  the  history  and  conditicm  of  common  education  in 
different  parts  of  our  Union,  we  may  read  the  effects  of  a 
variety  ol  causes,  the  operation  and  results  of  a  number  of 
principles.  As  has  been  generally  allowed,  our  systems  of 
common  education  have  bsen  unfortunate ;  and  to  such  a 
degree,  that  not  one  exists,  which  is  firee  fi'om  great  and 
glaring  defects.  An  attentive  observer  will  see  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  fovourable  influence  of  long  established  and 
general  habits  of  education  upon  society,  required  but  un- 
aided by  law;  and  in  New- York,  the  salutarv  efEscts  of 
legislation,  accompanied  with  pecuniary  aia  from  ibit 
State,  upon  a  population  until  recently,  in  a  great  d^fre^ 
inattentive  to  schools.  In  Connecticut  are  displayed  many 
of  the  evils  of  a  school  fund  injudiciously  applied ;  while  in 
New- Jersey  worse  effects  have  been  produced,  and  move 
rapidly,  by  a  still  more  objectionable  arrangement.  In 
a  fow  districts,  we  have  opportunity  to  observe  &e  influence 
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of  judicioas  measares  pursued  by  intelligent  and  patriotic 
individuals  and  associations,  in  the  promotion  of  education ; 
while  in  many  more  sure  displayed  the  waste  and  desolation 
that  succeed  the  entire  neglect  of  it  by  our  citizens  and  the 
government. 

If  an  American  reader,  then,  keeps  constantly  in  view 
the  difference  between  ends  proposed,  and  means  for  their 
accomplishment,  he  cannot  peruse  such  works  as  we  have 
mentioned,  without  interest  and  profit.  He  will  find  facts 
to  confirm  or  contradict  his  own  opinions,  and  light  thrown 
upon  subjects  which  want  light  in  our  country.  Some  of 
us  need  to  be  convinced,  that  a  common  school  can  possibly 
be  materially  improved,  so  that  children  may  be  taught 
good  manners,  morality  and  religion,  and  two  or  three  times 
as  much  useful  knowledge,  as  they  now  acquire.  Others,  who 
believe  such  improvement  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibi- 
lity, need  to  be  convinced,  that  such  a  change  may  be 
effected,  in  any  considerable  degree,  within  a  short  time. 
To  some  it  may  appear  an  unfounded  idea,  that  school- 
masters can  be  a  respected  class  in  society,  or  that  their 
situation  can  be  rendered  a  pleasant  and  desirable  one. 
Such  impressions  as  these  will  be , counteracted  by  the 
&cts  presented  to  the  reader  of  these  works. 

There  are  several  general  prejudices  in  relation  to  com- 
mon education,  which  must  be  overcome, — prejudices  whose 
influence  is  far  more  important  and  calamitous  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  imagine.  And  foremost  of  all 
must  be  placed  the  extensive  prejudice  against  connecting 
religious  and  moral  with  intellectual  instruction.  To  separate 
these,  is  to  tear  sound  education  limb  from  limb.  They 
cannot  be  divided  with  impunity.  We  must  present  sound 
and  consistent  principles  to  the  young,  or  they  will  never 
form  sound  and  consistent  characters.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  schools  are  designed  exclusively  to  enlighten  the 
mind«  How  easy  is  it  to  overthrow  the  fallacious  system 
which  is  oflen  founded  on  this  (so  called)  liberal  doctrine ! 
How  easy  is  it  to  overwhelm  its  advocate  on  his  own  ^ound ! 
Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mtellect 
is  the  great,  or  even  the  only  proper  object  of  common  edu- 
cation ;  can  any  system  be  said  to  accomplish  that  object 
which  is  calculated  to  pervert  the  mind  ?  And  who  can 
pretend^  that  the  mind  is  not  exposed  to  perversion,  when 
by  a  deist,  an  immoral  man,  or  a  teacher  who  passes 
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for  either  ?  Some  man  speak  as  if  there  were  a  negative 
course  possible,  and  assert  that  a  negative  influence  would 
be  the  result.  All  reason,  however,  and  all  experience  prove 
the  contrary.  Even  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
direct  injury  done  by  an  infidel  or  a  vicious  man  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  pupils,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  idea 
of  God,,  his  perfections  and  relations  to  us,  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  sight  in  the  process  of  education,  without 
removing  from  the  mind  of  a  youth  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant influences.  We  should  seek  to  surround  our  youth  in 
the  school  with  all  the  influences  which  bear  favourably 
upon  the  mind ;  and  who  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
most  indispensable  are  those  which  are  connected  with  just 
views  of  religion  ?  There  is  no  negative  course,  and  can  be 
none.  The  want  of  religion,  is  irreligion :  silence  about  it 
is  a  practical  denial  of  its  reality.  See  the  grand  conclu- 
sions to  which  M.  Cousin's  enquiries  have  led  him.  He 
says: 

'<  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowledge  applieaUe  to  the 
arts  of  life,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  of  far  hi^er  importance  our 
main  object.  The  mind  and  the  character  are  what  the  master  ougot  to  fasnion. 
We  must  lay  the  foundation  of  moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters^ 
and  therefore  we  must  place  religious  instruction — that  is,  to  speak  distinctly, 
Christian  instruction— in  the  first  rank  in  the  education  of  our  normal  schools. 
Leaving  to  the  curate,  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  each  communion,  we  -must  constitute  religion  a  special 
object  of  instruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  Uie  nprmal 
course;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  young  masters,  without 
being  theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  H)f  Christianity.  Without  this,  the 
pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  W5>uld  be  incapable  of  giving  any  other 
religious  instruction,  than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  catechism,  which 
would  be  quite  insufficient.  I  would  particularly  urge  this  point,  sir,  which  ia 
the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all. 

"Before  we  can  decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  tme  piimary  normal 
school,  we  must  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  elemen- 
tary school;  that  is,  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation 
ought  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  nation.  Now,  without  going  inio 
the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity^  or  is  it  not.  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  Prance?  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is.  I  ask  then,  is  our 
object  to  respect  the  religion  of  a  people,  or  to  destroy  it  7  If  we  mean  to  set 
about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  have  it  taufht  in 
the  people's  schools.  But  if  the  object  we  propose  to  ourselves  is  totalW  dif- 
ferent, we  must  teach  our  children  that  religion  which  civilized  our  £&tnerB ; 
that  religion  whose  liberal  spirit  prepared,  and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  greet 
institutions  of  modem  times.^' 

«    *    *    II  rjijjQ  j^g  ^g  desire  our  schools  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the  more  ought 
they  to  be  Christian.  It  necessuily  follows,  that  there  must  be  a  course  of  reli- 

S'  }us  instruction  in  our  normal  schools.  Religion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best — 
e  only  basis  of  popular  education.  I  know  something  of  Europe ;  and  never 
have  I  seen  good  scnools  where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  wanting.  Primary 
instruction  flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Grarmany :  in 
all  it  is  profoundly  religious.'' 
•   *    •■   "  I  am  not  ignorant,  sir,  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  the  eaia  of  many 
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K90DB  and  that  I  aball  be  thoaght  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Tet  it  is  not  firam 
m&  bat  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  vou.  The  man  who  holds  this  language 
is  a  philosopher,  fonnerly  disliked,  and  even  persecuted  by  the priesthooo;  but 
this  nhiloeopher  has  a  mind  too  little  afiected  by  the  recollection  of  his  own 
insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to 
reg^srd  religion  as  an  indestructible  power — genuine  Christianity  as  a  means  of 
d^lization  for  the  people,  and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society 
imposes  irksome  and  humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune, 
without  the  least  gratification  of  seli-love."* 

This  view  will  be  questioned  or  discarded  by  some  among 
lis :  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  wherever  it  is  practically 
carried  into  effect,  the  result  must  establish  its  soundness  ; 
and  whatever  class  or  community  in  our  country,  shall  most 
intelligently  and  carefully  connect  sound  religious  and  moral 
with  intellectual  instruction,  will  lead  the  way  in  education. 
Let  any  one  of  our  religious  sects,  any  state  in  the  Union, 
or  even  any  portion  of  a  state,  at  once,  and  with  a  vigour 
becoming  the  cause,  place  their  schools  on  a  high-toned, 
religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  basis,  and  they  will  speedily 
be  rewarded  with  a  success  which  will  be  wanting  to  others, 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  have  many  imitators.  A  kind  of  neces- 
sity will  be  created,  by  which  others  will  be  driven  to  imitate 
their  course.  It  will  be  seen,  that  they  attain  results  which 
others  do  not,  and  that  their  youth  rise,  while  others  sink  in 
the  scale  of  society. 

Without  pursuing  the  ramifications  of  our  fertile  subject 
into  as  many  remarl^  as  we  might  be  tempted  to  indulge  in, 
we  will  now  turn  to  state  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  of  public  education  applicable  to  our  country. 
These  we  shall  view  under  two  aspects  :  first,  legislative  pro- 
visions, and  second,  popular  co-operation. 

Had  there  been  fewer  experiments  made  with  legal  pro- 
visions for  education  than  we  have  had,  there  might,  and 
certainly  would  have  been  more  doubt  as  to  what  can,  and 
what  cannot  be  done  by  the  hand  of  law.  Had  we  not,  on 
the  other  side,  numerous  precedents  to  appeal  to,  we  might 
feel  at  a  loss  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  what  might  and 
what  might  not  be  safely  or  prudently  left  to  be  performed 
by  our  citizens  without  accx)untability  to  the  government. 
As  things  are,  we  know  that  legislatures  can  attain  cer- 
tain objects  in  certain  ways,  and  that  certain  other  points 
may  be  gained  by  calling  on  the  people  to  accomplish  them. 
In  the  following  general  sketch,  therefore,  it  is  far  from  the 
design  to  offer  a  mere  theory  for  the  contemplation  of  the 

*  Cousin's  Report. 
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reader.  It  is  designed  to  suggest  only  measures  whose 
practicability  has  been  rendered  probable  by  experiments 
already  made,  and  to  aim  at  results  which  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  precedents  that  may  be  quoted. 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  any  single  school  district 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  we  shall  fiud  that  two  sorts  of 
influences  are  necessary  to  render  it  what  a  common  school 
should  be : 

1st.  A  good  general  system  established  by  law  ;  and  2d. 
The  active  support  of  the  people. 

The  following  we  regard  as  the  grand  points  necessary 
to  be  established  by  law,  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I.  A  Superintendent  of  Common  Schooh,  elected  on 
account  of  his  fitness  for  the  office,  morally  and  intellectually, 
adequately  paid,  and  with  the  prospect  of  retaining  his  situa- 
tion during  good  conduct.  He  should  not,  as  in  New- York, 
be  entrustol  with  the  management  of  this  department,  merely 
in  consequence  of  his  being  elected  to  an  office  of  a  totally 
different  nature;  nor  be  expected  to  pay  his  chief  attention  to 
other  objects ;  nor  be  liable  to  give  place  to  a  successor  every 
year.  It  should  be  an  object  of  primary  interest  with  every 
one  of  our  legislatures,  to  procure  immediately  a  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools,  who,  if  not  more  expressly  trained  for 
his  station,  than  the  teachers  whom  he  is  to  superintend, 
should  at  least  be  made  to  regard  his  office  as  a  permanent 
one.  It  is  solemnly  declared  in  our  legislature  almost  every 
year,  that  it  is  an  object  of  prime  importance,  to  render  the 
teacher^s  profession  a  permanent  one :  and  yet  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  body,  what  a 
figure  a  biemiial  or  annual  superintendent  would  make,  in 
directing  permanent  teachers. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  example,  if  we  could  see  one  good 
superintendent,  elected  on  account  of  his  qualifications  for 
that  office,  and  expected  to  exercise  it  during  good  conduct, 
actively  and  exclusively  devoted  to  its  duties.  We  may 
imagine  such  an  officer  as  is  wanted.  Although  we  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  man  at  once  fully  qualified 
in  every  respect  for  this  highly  important  station  (for  there 
is  no  seminary  for  their  education) ;  we  may  supped  one  of 
our  ardent  and  intellis^nt  friends  of  education  addressing 
himself  to  his  task,  and  annually  improving  by  experience. 
He  would  soon  have  in  his  possession  all  the  facts  and 
opinions  most  worthy  of  notice,  now  scattered  over  the  fiice 
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of  oar  country.  His  tours  of  iaspection  would  yield  him  a 
rich  harvest,  fresh  from  living  society ;  and  his  correspondence 
would  open  channels  in  every  direction,  through  which 
would  be  freely  poured  the  knowledge  deposited  in  many 
liberal  and  philanthropic  minds,  and  accumulating  year  by 
year.  Between  such  minds  he  would  promote  an  intercourse 
favourable  to  the  great  ends  of  learning.  During  his  annual 
visits  to  different  parts  of  his  state,  what  an  amount  of 
salutary  influences  might  he  dispense?  His  first  call  on 
arriving  in  a  village,  would  perhaps  be  on  the  now  humble 
and  onen  despised  school-master,  whose  lonely  retreat  he 
would  dignify  by  his  presence,  whose  heart  he  would  cheer 
by  his  expressions  of  interest  and  respect.  He  would  open 
the  eyes  of  good  men  to  see  their  duties,  and  show  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  performing  them  ;  while  his  personal  presence 
would  effect  much  in  many  ways,  in  every  district,  town 
and  county. 

U.  The  annual  appropriations  from  a  school  fund  should 
be  made  on  conditions  something  like  these:  1st.  That 
every  district  should  have  a  schocu-house  erected  and  fur- 
nished according  to  a  given  plan  (so  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit) ;  2d.  That  the  school  should  be  kept  at 
least  a  certain  number  of  months,  by  a  teacher  regularly 
licensed,  and  according  to  certain  principles;  3d.  That 
regular  reports  should  be  made,  and  proper  evidence  fur- 
nished of  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  and  of  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils,  which  should  be  drawn  from 
the  daily  or  weekly  attendance.  The  sum  appropriated  to 
the  district  should  then  be,  in  whole  or  in  part  proportioned 
to  the  average  attendance,  or  to  the  amount  raised  by  vol- 
untary contributions  during  the  year. 

There  would  have  been  room  to  doubt,  had  we  been  with- 
out experience,  whether  the  mere  prospect  of  a  moderate 
sum  of  money  annually,  would  have  excited  sufficient  interest 
among  the  districts,  to  induce  them  to  exertion.  But  since 
the  trial  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  New- York,  there 
seems  room  to  hope,  that  this  means  will  prove  generally 
successful.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  hope  of  a  small 
sum  of  money  each  year,  has  induced  each  district,  before 
destitute  of  a  school-house,  to  erect  one  at  its  own  expense, 
to  procure  a  teacher  regularly  examined,  to  collect  as  large 
a  number  of  children  as  possible  into  the  school,  to 
raise  an  amount  equal  to  that  offered  them  by  the  state, 
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and  to  make  annual  reports,  embracing  a  considerable 
amount  ctf  information.  Seeing  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
tribution on  this  principle,  the  legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Illinois  have  this  very  year  practically  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  apparent  result  of  the  experiment 
They  have  also  made  material  improvements  in  its  applica- 
tion, by  devising  laws  calculated  to  secure  important  advan- 
tages not  contemplated  by  those  of  New-York.  Illinois,  by 
requiring  the  returns  of  attendance  to  be  founded  on  the 
daily  number  of  pupils  present,  has  rendered  it  an  object 
of  public  interest  to  keep  the  children  regularly  at  school, 
instead  of  offering  motives,  as  in  our  state,  only  for  their 
appearance  a  single  time ;  and  Massachusetts,  by  apportion- 
ing half  the  annual  dividend  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  raised  during  the  year,  in  the  districts,  for  the 
support  of  schools,  has  presented  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
private  liberality.  This  stimulus  will  not  be  limited,  like  that 
offered  by  the  New- York  system,  within  narrow  bounds. 
Suppose  a  district  in  New- York,  after  complying  with  all 
the  other  conditions  of  the  law,  raises  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  that  which  falls  to  her  share  out  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  for  that  year.  All  has  now  been  done 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  utmost  advantage  she  can 
derive  from  the  state ;  and  of  course  the  same  motive  which 
has  induced  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  now  inclines  them 
to  refuse  a  dollar  more.  But  turn  to  Massachusetts.  If  the 
proposed  plan  should  go  into  operation,  and  prove  effectual, 
as  seems  highly  probable,  the  motive  to  be  liberal  to  the 
schools  will  never  be  diminished  by  any  thing  done.  Each 
district  in  the  state  will  be  brought  into  comj)etition  with 
every  other ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  what  may  be  the  result 
of  such  a  competition. 

It  may  perhaps  at  first  strike  some  minds,  that  the  bounty 
offered  by  that  state  will  prove  too  small  to  excite  the  people; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  small  at  first.  But  it  will  soon  be 
discovered,  that  the  fewer  the  competitors,  the  greater  the 
incitement  to  competition  :  for  if  half  or  three  quarters  of 
the  districts  should  make  no  exertion  this  year  to  obtain 
any  of  the  public  money,  the  exertions  of  those  who  enter 
the  lists  will  be  rewarded  double  or  three-fold. 

And  here  we  may  stop  a  moment,  to  drop  a  few  ideas 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  money  offered  by  the  State 
operates,  and  may  operate,  in  the  districts,  for  the  benefit  of 
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odacatton.    It  may  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  appeals  to  mo- 
tives of  mere  selfishness,  and  does  not  directly  claim  the 
attention  and  labours  of  citizens  in  favour  of  the  schools,  on 
account  of  their  value  to  the  country.    How  far  such  an 
objection  may  be  well  founded,  we  have  not  at  this  moment 
time  to  examine.    It  is  evident,  however,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  the  motives  presented  are  not  personal ;  it  is  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  a  community,  not  that  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual^ which  is  consulted.  In  certain  ways,  too,  it  is  calculated 
to  counteract  and  overcome  that  narrow  selfishness,  which  is 
so  extensively  the  enemy  of  pubUc  spirit  and  good  education. 
In  the  first  place,  the  distribution  of  public  money  on 
such  conditions  as  have  been  mentioned,  organizes  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  in  every  district,  as  a  corps  of  education. 
One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  aimed  at  every  where,  is  U> 
have  an  association  formed  for  the  direction  of  schools.    In 
a  region  where  no  schools  exist,  how  important  an  era 
mast  it  be,  when  a  meeting  of  influential  individuals  first 
begins  to  consider  their  importance,  and  the  means  of  form- 
ing them !    It  is   to  that   r^on  something  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cadmus  to  Greece.     And  if  the  meeting  is 
neld  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  the  members  sit  as 
public  ofiSicers,  with  a  circular  detailing  their  duties  and 
powers,  with  how  much  additional  importance  is  it  invest- 
ed !    And  what  superiour  opportunities  are  offered  for  the 
success  of  its  proceedings!      When    men  undertake  an 
ofilce   gratuitously,  they  are  generally  more  disposed   to 
perform  it  well  than  ill.    They  will  give  it  at  least  some 
thought  and  attention ;  and  a  little  is  better  than  none.    A 
mind  which  has  thought  at  all  on  public  education,  must 
think  of  it  again  and  again ;  and  we  shall  find  almost  every 
person  who  has  acted  as  a  school  trustee,  commissioner, 
inspector,  or  committee-man,  in  possession  of  at  least  one  or 
two  good  ideas  on  the  subject.    What  we  ourselves  have 
accomplished,  also,  appears  to  us  of  some  consequence  ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  through  school  officers  chiefly,  public 
education  is  brought  up  to  the  attention  of  those  around 

them. 

Again  the  jealousies  of  neighbouring  districts  are  turned 
to  good  account,  by  the  stimulus  excited  by  public  money ; 
ibr  instead  of  rendering  the  people  parsimonious,  it  requires 
them  to  be  liberal ;  and,  as  bieus  been  before  intimated  on  the 
plan  proposed  ia  Massachusetts,  competition  may  lead  to  a 
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des:ree  of  liberality  in  favour  of  education  hitherto  un- 
koown. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  school  money,  may  prove  to  be  its  ten« 
dency  to  make  politicians  the  avowed  friends  of  learning.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  that  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  feet 
where  their  pecuniary  interests  are  touched.  In  whatever 
town  or  district,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  school  money  is 
thought  to  be  worth  obtaining,  those  persons  who  are  naost 
useful  in  securing  it,  will  obtain  some  degree  of  popularity. 
At  least,  it  may  be  considered  certain,  that  no  man  who 
desiiBS  popularity,  will  ever  openly  appear  as  an  enemy  to 
public  education.  Without  giving  any  noore  time  here  to 
the  consideration  of  this  point,  let  us  turn,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  State  of  New- York ;  and,  after  having  seen  how  gene- 
rally and  punctiliously  the  conditions  required  of  the  districts 
are  annually  complied  with,  in  order  that  the  offered  money 
may  be  obtained,  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  every  viUa^ 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools  are  not  connected  with 
those  of  aspirants  to  office?  Let  us  then  anticipate 
the  period,  when  Pennsylvania  shall  offer  similar  induce- 
ments to  her  citizens  to  build  and  occupy  school  houseSi 
appoint  trustees,  &rC.,  &c. ;  and  enquire  whether,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
the  excitement  of  a  spirit  there,  such  as  her  best  friends 
would  wish  to  see  ? 

III.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  As  to  the  importance  of  this  object,  there  has  been 
a  general  agreement,  but  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  means  for  attaining  it,  and  particularly  in  lela- 
lion  to  the  first  step.  A  large  and  respectable  institution, 
chiefly  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  has  been  in  active  operation  at  Andover  for  several 
years;  and  in  several  legislatures  expressions  have  been 
made,  decidedly  &vourable  to  the  foundation  of  others  under 
State  authority.  It  is  well  known  also,  that  a  number  of 
academies,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  annually  fiirnish 
some  degree  of  preparation  to  a  few  instructors.  It  is  to  be 
confessed,  however,  that  only  loose  and  unsettled  ideas  are 
as  yet  generally  entertained  in  relation  to  the  subject 

Some  of  the  friends  of  education  seem  to  suppose,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  desired  for  our  schools,  beyond  a  supply  of 
young  collegians  as  teachers ;  and  that  such  a  connexion 
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between  colleges  and  schools  as  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  temporary  employment  of  the  pupils  or  gradu* 
ates  of  the  one  as  teachers  of  the  other,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Nothing  can  be  more  crude  than  such  a  notion  as 
this.  The  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  that  of  com- 
municating it,  are  not  as  generally  distinguished  by  the 
public  as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  must  be  before  educa- 
tion can  become  thoroughly  improved. 

Some  persons  advocate  the  formation  of  teachers'  semi- 
naries, (or  normal  schools,  as  they  are  called  in  Europe,)  at 
once,  all  over  our  country ;  while  others  are  in  favour  of 
merely  adding  a  new  branch  to  the  principal  academies,  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers.  In  the  State  of  New- York  the 
latter  course  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  the 
settled  plan.  Eight  academies,  one  in  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict,  have  been  designated  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  Regents 
of  the  University  have  given  a  plan  of  instruction,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
State  for  its  activity  and  energy  on  this  subject.  Good  will 
be  effected  by  this  plan,  and  the  small  sum  to  be  annually 
appropriated  for  it  out  of  the  literary  fund,  will  so  far  be  well 
invested :  for  any  thing  that  raises  the  standard  of  common 
instruction  is  of  incalculable  value  ;  and  an  advance  in  one 
State  will  of  necessity  in  some  degree  influence  others.  This 
plan,  however,  as  we  understand,  meets  an  obstacle  at  the 
very  outset.  The  proper  men  to  conduct  the  teachers' 
de[Nirtments  are  not  easily  to  be  found.  Application  was 
made  from  two  of  the  academies,  to  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Andover,  for  men  to  fill  the  places  recently  formed  ;  and 
they  were  not  to  be  obtained.  Enough  has  not  yet  been 
done  or  said  in  the  country  to  lead  to  deep  reflection  and 
mature  views  on  the  proper  principles  of  national  education. 
What,  therefore,  may  be  attempted  in  our  academies,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  be  very  imperfect,  if  not  decidedly  erroneous. 
Which  of  the  eight  academies  designated,  with  the  few  pupils 
it  will  probably  have  in  the  teachers'  department,  the  novelty 
of  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  the  backwardness  of  public 
opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  will  be  likely  to 
fill  up  the  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction  which  has  been 
sketched  by  the  Rq^nts  of  the  University  ?  How  long  will 
it  probably  be,  also,  before  the  serious  defects  in  that  plan 
shall  be  supplied ;  and  what  security  can  we  have,  that  ill 
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success  in  the  experiment,  may  not  render  unpopular  even 
some  of  the  important  excellencies  it  embraces? 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  secured,  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  teachers,  is  the  promulgation  of  a  well-digested 
plan  of  instruction.  For  this,  it  seems,  a  central  seminary 
for  teachers  is  necessary.  Let  a  state  or  an  association 
of  the  friends  of  knowledge  found  an  institution  on  a  liberal 
plan,  and  secure  the  labours  of  a  few  of  the  most  competent 
men  in  the  country.  Probably  not  one  person  is  yet  to  be 
found,  whose  views  are  fully  matured  on  the  subject  The 
most  intelligent  would  need  some  further  time  for  enquiry, 
reflection  or  experiment ;  and  such  an  institution  as  might 
be  formed  in  a  central  situation  would  afford  him  the  requisite 
opportunity.  With  a  model  school  on  the  one  hand,  a  class  of 
young  teachers  on  the  other,  with  the  proper  apparatus, 
library,  professors,  &c.,  he  would  be  able  to  draw  out  a 
system  in  all  its  details,  which,  when  published  would  prove 
of  great  value.  With  such  a  plan,  then,  teachers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  might  in  some  degree  fit  themselves 
for  their  duties,  while  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  instruc* 
tors  in  all  the  seminaries  that  might  be  established.  One 
capable  man,  in  such  a  situation,  aided  by  competent  assist- 
ants, would  probably  do  more  in  a  single  year  to  bring  up 
the  country  to  just  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  common 
education,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  many,  otherwise 
placed,  in  a  long  course  of  years. 

Under  the  second  general  head  of  our  remarl^  we  are 
now  to  mention  some  of  the  measures  to  be  effected  by  the 
people  themselves. 

I.  Private  associations  for  the  promotion  of  common 
education.  Suppose  the  objects  already  enumerated  to 
have  been  attained,  either  in  a  part,  or  in  all  of  our  states: 
abundant  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  the  usefiil  opera- 
tion of  such  associations.  Even  if  we  suppose  a  single 
state,  with  a  school  fimd  judiciously  appropriated,  with  a 
superintendent  properly  placed,  and  some  good  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  teachers,  how  powerful  would  be 
the  influence  of  such  a  society,  acting  at  once  as  the  vol- 
untary assistant,  and  the  independent  overseer  of  the  whole  ! 
Would  not  such  an  arrangement  combine  the  advantages 
of  the  European  system,  with  those  we  have  reason  to  expect 
from  the  nature  of  our  republican  institutions  ?    Would  not 
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the  publie  thus  be  mre  of  being  well  infbnned,  and  be  pol 
in  a  condition  to  watch  againat  every  encroachment  and 
perversion,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  threatened  1 
Now  let  us  suppoee  each  state  in  the  whole  Union  even 
partially  organized  by  the  legislatures  in  the  manner  pro* 
pbaed,  some  with  well-applied  school  funds,  others  with 
such  superintendents,  or  such  means  of  preparing  teachers 
as  mi^t  be  desired,  and  how  salutary  would  be  the  mflu- 
eiice  of  a  single  good  education  society,  even  if  it  gave 
employment  only  to  one  good  a^nt !  The  facts  he  would 
obtain  from  the  different  superintendents,  with  his  mora 
general  knowledge,  would  soon  render  him  virtually  super- 
intendent  of  them  all ;  and  his  correspondence  with  legisla- 
tures, and  his  visits  to  different  states,  would  produce  some&ing 
like  the  impression  excited  by  the  ^riodical  pilgrimages  of 
the  superintendents  through  their  own  districts  and  counties. 
Enlightened  discussions  would  then  be  held  by  our  legisla- 
tures, their  committees  being  furnished  with  well  ascertained 
&cts  and  digested  plans ;  and  in  case  of  the  avowal  of  such 
crude  or  dangerous  ideas  as  are  now  boldly  maintained 
every  year  in  some  of  our  states,  the  puUic  eye  would  be 
upon  them  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

When  we  contemplate  the  results  likely  to  be  produced 
by  such  means  as  have  been  mentioned,  in  almost  any  of 
the  forms  and  degrees  in  which  they  may  be  resorted  to, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  our  own  circumstances  and 
institutions  are  not  necessarily  adverse  to  the  general  preva- 
lence of  education,  even  on  highly  improved  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  unless  we  have  fiiUen  into  some  capital 
errour,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  if  proper  experiments 
were  tried,  we  should  find  in  our  own  land  a  congenial 
soil,  and  a  climate  propitious  to  that  plant  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  happiness,  and  of  prime  necessity  to  our 
very  existence. 

If  even  one  feature  only  of  a  good  system  were  adopted 
in  one  state,,  another  in  smother,  and  still  a  different 
one  in  a  thiid,  while  in  a  fourth,  experiments  were  made 
with  two  or  three,  experience  would  soon  show  results 
instructive  to  all,  and  highly  &vourable  to  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  an  udilbrm  system  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Other  objects  might  have  b^n  mentioned,  in  our  enu- 
meration of  desirable  measures:  but  as  we  have  chiefly  limited 
ourselves  to  those  which  are  more  particularly  of  a  legislative 
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character,  we  shall  advert  but  briefly  to  a  few  others  whieh 
are  of  scarcely  less  importance,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  most  naturally  left  to  the  influence  of  good  laws  and  an 
active  pubUc  interest  Among  these  is  a  supply  of  improved 
books.  The  defects  of  those  with  which  the  majority  of 
our  schools  are  supplied,  are  too  striking  and  numerous  to 
require  of  us  here  an  attempt  at  their  enumeration.  Good 
books,  in  all  respects  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  necessi- 
ties and  convenience,  would  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  improving  common  education.  They 
might  indeed  alone  afibrd  no  mconsiderable  remedy  to  most 
of  the  deficiencies  under  which  our  schools  now  extensively 
suffer.  We  desperately  need,  also,  a  general  and  active 
interest  in  &vour  of  education,  not  of  schools  merely,  but  of 
popular  intellectual  improvement  in  its  widest  sense. 

YiUage  or  Elistrict  libraries,  if  formed  and  conducted  with 
intelligent  views,  might  become  highly  useful.  Our  country 
generally  is  not  well  supplied  with  books.  While  our  cities 
and  larger  towns  present  the  appeararce  of  a  surplus,  a 
little  attention  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  large,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  would  convince  any  one  that  the  abundant 
fountain  speedily  sinks  into  the  sand ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  books  winch  find  their  way 
to  the  remoter  and  more  retired  neighbourhoods  are  of  an 
useless  or  pernicious  character.  Almost  while  we  are 
writing,  the  legislature  of  New-York  Imve  puUished  a  law 
authonzing  districts  to  tax  themselves  annually  for  the  foun* 
dation  and  support  of  libraries ;  and  this  measure  may  well 
invite  both  public  and  private  imitation.  How  easy  would 
it  be  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  good  citizens  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  laws,  by  contributing  a  few  dollara, 
or  even  a  few  of  their  good,  but  unused  books  for  the  puUic 
benefit !  The  experiment  has  been  often  tried  with  success : 
but  how  many  neighbourhoods  remain  destitute  of  this  cheq), 
but  important  means  of  intellectuid  and  moral  improvement ! 
In  Scotland  travelling  libraries  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
brought  into  use ;  but  circulating  libraries  would  probably 
be  better  adapted  to  our  own  country,  while  boolu  are  so 
cheap  and  time  so  dear.  The  interchange  of  libraries 
between  the  towns  or  districts  of  a  county,  might  often  be 
productive  of  general  benefit. 

The  general  cultivation  of  vocal  music  we  hesitate  not 
to  enumerate  among  the  important  means  of  public  educa- 
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don.  The  iroice  powerfully  influences  the  miod  and  heart : 
and  to  what  purpose  should  the  refinements  of  art  be  appUea 
unless  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  national  JUberty  ? 

The  most  important  mode  of  popular  «o-opeiation  in 
fiivonr  of  common  education,  remains,  however,  to  be  men- 
tioned— that  is  fiimiLy  instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
parent  should  be  the  daily  teacher  of  his  cUld^en  and  ser- 
vants in  the  sacred  volume.  And  to  do  this  effectually  he 
must  use  their  history,  geography,  bic^raphy,  &c.y  as  the 
mnemonics  designed  to  be  subservient  to  their  sroat  end.  But 
this  he  must  not  expect  to  do  by  the  mere  readin^of  a  chap- 
ter OK  two  a  day  in  the  hearing  of  his  family*  He  must  pro- 
ceed with  deliberation,  and  multiply  answers,  questions^ 
now  concerning  the  words  of  the  text,  now  concerning  the 
places  mentiouMl,  the  periods,  the  personages,  the  coinciden* 
ces,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  the  instructions  to  be  derived 
for  practice  in  life,  and  for  ^e  use  of  to-day.  duestion 
books,  those  of  the  Sunday  School  for  instance,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  by  persons  who  feel  any  embarrassment  in  the  task. 
Commentaries  may  be  at  hand,  and  maps  hung  upon  the 
walls ;  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  daily  lesson  should  be 
made  the  occasion  of  all  others  when  the  minds  of  small  and 
great  shall  find  most  active  occupation,  and  that  most  appro- 
priate to  their  nature,  and  the  affections  such  sympathetic 
exercise  as  the  Scriptures  are  evidently  designed  by  their 
author  to  afford.  To  do  this  well,  the  &ther  must  be  the 
most  interested,  humble  and  open  to  instruction^ 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  in  the  Bible,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  education.  The  fiimily  is  the  school  established  by 
die  same  authority  from  which  thia- volume  proceeded.  It 
muM  be  the  text  and  class  book ;  and  the  parent,  in  whose 
hands  it  is  placed,  must  be  the  teacher.  He  need  not  content 
hinaself  witfi  complaining  of  bad  schools  or  of  no  schools. 
He  is  appointed  as  a  school-master,  and  must  not  overlook 
his  own  duty,  so  indispensable  to  the  preparation  of  pupils 
for  every  other  species  of  instruction.  Say  what  we  pkAse 
of  laws  and  institutions,  here  is  the  place  for  truly  primary 
instruction,  and  for  an  important  part  of  education  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Schools  can  never  flourish  without  it ; 
with  it  the  want  of  schools  may  be  in  some  important  respect 
supplied.  The  mind  is  thus  brought  to  its  great  guide,  is 
early  taught  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the  practical  use  of 
its  powers,  for  the  want  of  whiph  no  qualifications  in  a  mas- 
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ter  can  alone.  And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  afEec- 
lions  are  trained  by  means,  for  which  all  heathen  literature 
and  all  mere  human  science  might  be  ransacked  in  vain. 
To  each  of  our  readers  we  would  say,  simply  try  this  plan, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  It 
is  free  from  all  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  preceeding.  It  demands  neither  extraordinary  leisure, 
nor  learning,  and  requires  no  exposure  to  public  notice. 
Other  means  are  good :  but  here  are  centered  our  chief  hopes 
for  American  education. 

Whether  all  the  suggestions  we  have  made  be  correct 
or  not,  each  reader  must  determine  for  himself.  Concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  ^reat  object,  no  man  in  his  senses 
€€01  be  in  doubt.  Every  class  and  every  individual  in  the 
-country  should  be  taught,  and  taught  well,  and  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  that,  not  for  his  own  advantage  alone  or  chiefly, 
but  for  the  common  good. 

It  is  not  for  the  r^  interest  of  any  one  of  the  millions  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  minds  around  him  should  be 
neglected.  Neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  mere 
philanthropv  to  any  of  us,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should 
be  promoted.  We  are  bound  by  a  deceit  respect  to  consis- 
tency, to  be  the  decided  advocates  of  learning.  Our  form  of 
government  requires  it.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  are  person- 
ally interested.  Our  dearest  privileges,  our  most  necessary 
enjoyments,  are  dependent  on  the  general  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge ;  and  not  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  alone,  but  on  the 
education  of  mind.  We  have  all  a  great  personal  stake,  in 
having  the  minds  of  men  trained  by  proper  and  assiduous 
exercise  on  the  best  plan,  and  exerted  on  the  best  subjects. 
The  mere  propagation  of  facts  or  opinions,  the  suppression 
of  false  doctrines,  and  the  public  and  undenied  proclamation 
of  truth  by  the  voice  of  authority  and  under  the  sanction  of 
laWf  are  not  sufficient ;  they  must  be  promulged  to  minds  in 
possession  of  their  powers,  able  to  exert  them  and  accustomed 
to  use  them.  Wherever  there  is  a  virtuous  and  intelligent 
man,  there  is  a  pillar  of  society,  there  is  a  prop  of  order  and 
law,  of  good  principles  and  habits,  a  friend  of  the  country,  and 
of  course  our  Mend,  a  friend  of  our  children,  and  of  aU  who 
shall  come  after  us.  Whatever  views  we  may  entertain  on 
any  subject,  we  cannot  ask  that  otfiers  should  be  compelled 
to  receive  the  same,  either  by  force  or  through  ignorance. 
Minds  compelled  to  act  under  such  influences  are  necessarily 
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public  enemies ;  it  is  dangerous  to  have  them  around  us. 
They  are  canker  worms  in  our  S3r8tem.  The  chief  consola- 
tion iBy  that  they  are  not  likely  to  have  much  influence 
in  such  a  community  as  ours ;  but  they  will  always  present 
encouragement  to  bad  men  to  resort  to  debasing  and  dange- 
rous arts,  and  always  will  stand  ready,  like  so  many  foreign 
emissaries,  to  rise  against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to 
overthrow  our  institutions.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  for  the  inte- 
rest of  any  of  us  to  have  a  single  uninformed  mind  in  the 
United  States.  Whoever  thinks  it  is,  misjudges.  Ignorance 
is  not  the  friend  of  happiness,  security,  or  strength,  any  more 
dian  it  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  ci 
all  this  ;  and  the  great  hope  of  our  country  lies  in  the  &ct, 
that  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man  bv  the  very  necessities  of  our  situation.  Providence 
has  placed  us  so,  that  this  is  as  clearly  our  interest, 
as  it  is  that  of  a  tjrrant  to  chain  and  cripple  the  nobler 
part  of  man.  We  would  not  lie  like  Spain  or  Italy, 
under  a  mental  paralysis.  We  are  not  ambitious  to 
reduce  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  those  miserable  wrecks 
of  nations.  It  is  enough,  or  at  least  should  be  enough,  for 
us  to  look  upon  a  giant  frame,  thrown  prostrate  and  motion- 
less upon  the  earth,  the  avenues  to  thought  cut  off,  and  with 
none  of  its  nerves  left  alive,  except  those  of  motion  and 
sensation.  We  who  witness  his  writhings  can  never  be  am- 
bitious to  lie  by  his  side,  dead  to  action,  and  sensible  only  to 
suffering.  Yet  there  are  men  who  seem  almost  ready  to 
consign  us  to  a  sjrstem  which  would  inevitably  render  us  fit 
for  such  companionship.  Though  we  are  Christians,  and 
adopt  the  principles  of  freedom  inculcated  in  the  Gospel, 
freedom  not  only  of  government,. but  of  the  heart  and  the 
intellect,  we  are  often  invited  to  depart  from  our  standard, 
and  to  leave  the  real  grounds  on  which  we  ought  to  place 
the  foundations  of  public  education. 

With  such  views  as  we  entertain  on  the  subject  to  which 
we  have  now  devoted  a  few  pages,  we  have  much  to  encou- 
rage our  hopes  for  tiie  safety,  happiness,  and  perpetuity  of 
our  country.  Here  is  a  career  still  left  open  to  us,  through 
the  mefx^y  of  Ood,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  secure  wlikt 
we  have  feared  we  might  irretrievably  lose. 
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Art.  ^.  _  On  Political  and  Ecclesiastical 

Reform. 

BttrbEdrob. 


"  May  ao  rach  stoim 
Fall  on  our  timeO)  where  ruin  mnst  reform." 

The  actual  condition  of  the  world  has  never  answered 
to  the  conceptions  of  a  perfect  state  formed  by  the  mind, 
nor  to  the  aqpuriugs  after  it  cherished  by  the  heart  By  a 
just  appointment  of  God,  man  is  brought  into  being,  not 
only  physically  and  morally  depraved  himselfj  but  encom- 
passed by  natural  and  moral  evils.  Out  of  the  earth  have 
sprung  thorns  and  briars,  poisons  and  deadly  damps, — oat 
of  the  heart,  tyranies,  anarchies,  and  every  species  of  vio- 
lence and  wrong.  So  that,  when  we  would  find  a  state  at 
all  correspondent  with  that  perfection  of  which  we  conceive, 
and  after  which  we  long,  we  must  escape  from  the  oppres- 
sive consciousness  of  the  present,  and  dwell  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  Paradise  or  the  hopes  of  Heaven. 

Among  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  Sovereign  Disposer 
of  all  events,  in  permitting  these  evils,  and  casting  our  lot 
among  them,  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  that  he  would 
hereby  summon  our  powers  to  those  visfourous  efforts 
necessary  to  their  highest  improvement.  He  places  us  in 
the  school  of  hardship  and  difficulty,  diat  the  faculties  of 
our  nature,  which  might  otherwise  lie  dormant,  may,  under 
the  spur  of  necessity,  and  the  excitement  of  conflict,  be 
exercised,  strengthened,  and  fiiUy  developed. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
natural  and  morcd  evils  are  permitted  by  God,  that  they  are 
to  be  passively  endured  or  idly  deplored  by  us.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  occasions  for  the 
employment  of  our  powers  in  surmounting  and  removing 
them.  And  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  imper- 
fections and  evils  will  ever  cease  to  be  mingled  in  earthly 
things  and  in  human  works ;  yet  much  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove our  condition  here.  The  earth,  once  the  Ueak  abode 
of  savages,  may  be,  and  is,  progressively  transformed  into 
the  convenient  and  beauteous  home  of  a  refbued,  virtuous. 
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and  happy  race.  So  that,  while  the  necessity  for  exertion 
is  urgent,  its  rewards  are  ample  and  inspiring.  By  means 
of  human  diligence,  crowned  with  the  promised  blessing  of 
Heaven,  the  harsh  contrast  now  existing  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  state,  may  be  gradually  softened  down, 
and  will  finally  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  especially  trne  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
government  and  religion,  upon  which  the  whole  fiibric  of 
society  is  reared,  that  they  need  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
best  human  powers  for  their  correction  and  improvement. 
Partaking  at  first  of  the  imperfections  belonging  to  all 
human  contrivances,  they  require,  in  order  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established,  that  improvements  should  be 
made  in  them,  from  time  to  time,  either  by  additions,  alte- 
rations, or  omissions,  as  experience  or  a  riper  wisdom  may 
8ugs;est.  The  pubUc  good,  for  which  alone  they  are  in- 
tended, while  it  demands  the  conservation  of  their  essential 
elements  from  age  to  age,  demands  also  that  they  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  rising  wants,  and  advancing  stages 
of  human  society.  Arrangements  suited  to  the  infancy  of 
the  world,  are  unfit  for  its  maturity.  And  so,  unless  these 
fundamental  establishments  are  to  be  continuaUy  revolutum- 
izedy  and  institutions  new  from  the  very  basis,  are  to  be 
erected  by  each  successive  age  for  itself,  (an  alternative  to  be 
gready  deprecated,)  they  must  be  continually  reformed. 

Besides,  there  is  a  proclivity  in  both  ciyil  and  religious 
institutions,  tfirou^  the  depravity  of  those  by  whom  and 
for  whom  they  are  administered,  to  run  into  various  abuses, 
by  which  they  become  scourges,  instead  of  blessings.  The 
evils  which  man  has  suffered,  and  continues  to  suffer,  from 
the  abuse  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  ordained  for 
his  benefit,  are  immeasurably  greater  than  those  which 
have  befall^!  him  from  any  other  source ;  and  the  call  for 
their  correction  is,  therefore,  proportionably  loud. 

These  remarks  are  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the 
proper  work  of  refwm^  in  its  application  to  the  great  social 
establishments,  in  opposition  to  the  servile  endurance,  the 
obstinate  maintenance,  or  the  bigoted  apotheosis  of  their 
abuses.  This  work  has  its  occasion  in  the  original  imper- 
fection of  these  secular  and  sacred  institutions,  m  the  obso- 
leteness into  which  many  of  their  earlier  provisions  will 
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£gdl  in  the  process  of  society,  and  in  the  d^ne- 
racy  and  corruption  which,  as  human  institutions,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  escape.    It  has  its  motives  in  the 

Enial  and  benevolent  impulses  of  the  human  breast.  It 
s  its  aim  and  standard  in  that  blissiul  state  which  we  are 
taught  to  hope  for,  and  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or 
molest.  Few  works  can  be  compared  in  usefiilness  and 
dignity,  with  that  of  modeling  the  plastic,  social  constitution, 
purging  it  of  princifdes  and  usages,  once  just  and  salu- 
tary, but  now  antiquated,  correcting  its  abuses,  grafting 
upon  it  the  results  of  experience,  and  adapting  it  to  the  wante 
of  the  age, — all  without  infringing  upon  its  esssential  powers, 
or  endangering  its  stability.  To  a  wise,  political  or  eccle- 
siastical reform,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  the  highest  place 
among  all  the  departments  of  human  beneficence.  Indeed, 
in  a  state  of  imperfection  like  ours,  the  business  of  doing 
good  seems  of  necessity  to  take,  for  the  most  part,  the  shape 
of  reform.  It  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  work  to  be  done 
at  once,  in  rare  emergencies,  and  then  intermitted.  It 
needs  to  be  as  incessant  as  are  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  corruption, — as  constantly  recurrent  as  are  the  changes 
which  are  brought  along  by  the  lapse  of  time.  <'  If  time  of 
course  alter  all  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel 
shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?"* 
It  is  the  intermission  of  the  work  of  reform  which  produces, 
by  and  by,  the  necessity  of  revolution  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  the  enemies  of  seasonable  and  needful  changes,  the  obsti- 
nate conservatives  of  every  abuse,  that  the  horrours  of  revo- 
lution are  to  be  charged,  more  than  to  the  infatuated 
multitude  who  are  its  immediate  agents  and  victims. 

But  at  the  present  a^e  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  that 

Sortion  of  it  which  we  inhabit,  the  work  of  leform  is  less  in 
anger  of  being  unduly  resisted,  than  of  being  unduly  pro- 
pelled. There  is  far  less  occasion  among  us  for  urging  the 
propriety  of  reform,  in  opposition  to  the  friends  of  antiquity, 
than  for  urging  the  dangers  attendant  upon  its  abuse,  in  op- 
position to  the  friends  of  change.  We  have  less  reason  to 
tear  that  reform  will  proceed  too  tardily,  than  Uiat  it  will  be  too 
much  accelerated, — ^that  it  will  cease  in  a  stagnant  immobility, 
than  run  into  restless  innovation.  Our  institutions  are  leas 
likely  to  become  overgrown   with   unmedicated  abuses, 
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than  to  he  fretted  away  and  subverted  by  perpetual  emenda- 
tions. The  excess  of  reform — not  its  defect — is  what  we 
have  to  fear. 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  believe,  that  after  the  immediate  offices 
of  religion,  there  is  no  function  on  earth  higher  or  more 
sacred  than  that  of  the  true  reformer,  it  follows,  that  after 
sacrilege,  there  is  nothing  more  profane,  than  with  rash  and 
nnbidifen  hands  to  meddle  with  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  civil  government  and  of  religion.  The  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  these  institutions,  while  they  reflect  honour  upon 
the  art  of  reforming  them,  impose  upon  it  peculiar  restraints, 
and  make  it  as  difficult  as  it  is  honourable.  It  is  in  paying 
a  just  r^ard  to  the  inherent  sacredness  of  these  institutions, 
and  to  the  complicated  relations  they  sustain,  that  true 
reform  is  distinguished  from  radicalism.  The  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a 
mode  of  proceeding  with  these  establishments,  unqualified 
by  any  regard  to  their  grandeur,  their  complexity,  their 
importance,  and  their  countless  connexions  and  dependen- 
cies. It  goes  about  the  correction,  or  more  commonly 
the  demolition,  of  these  venerable  fabrics,  based  in  human 
wants,  reared  by  human  wisdom  and  skill,  and  crowned  bv 
the  seal  of  Heaven,  with  more  levity,  despatch,  and  heed- 
lessness, than  a  husbandman  shows  in  pruning  his  trees, 
ploughing  the  earth,  or  pulling  down  his  barns.  It  tries  its 
random  experiments  on  these  vital  organs  in  the  social  struc- 
ture, where  the  least  injury  sends  convulsive  agony,  if  not 
instant  death,  through  great  organized  masses  of  sentient 
being,  with  less  tenderness  and  solicitude,  than  a  humane 
surgeon  would  display  in  the  most  trivial  operations. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  excellence  of  our  institu- 
tions— their  recency,  and  comparative  uncorruptness, — re- 
move every  pretext  for  radicalism,  so  that  if  they  do  not 
preclude  its  existence,  they  must  disarm  it  of  its  power. 
But  the  security  into  which  many  persons  allow  themselves 
thus  to  be  lulled,  is  founded  on  a  superficial  view  both  of  the 
nature  of  radicalism,  and  of  the  institutions  under  which  we 
Uve.  Radicalism  is  not  a  reasonable  spirit  awakened  only 
by  real  defects  or  abuses.  It  is  a  bad,  fault*finding  temper, 
which  makes  occasions  for  its  exercise  where  they  do  not 
exist.  Hence  the  excellencies  of  a  public  institution  can  no 
more  secure  it  from  radicalism,  than  integrity  of  personal 
character  can  prevent  calumny.     Were  our  institutions, 
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therefore,  absolutely  perfect,  they  would  not  be  out  of  reach 
or  out  of  danger  from  this  self-moying  and  mischief-seekins 
system ; — how  much  less  so,  when,  with  all  their  sounct 
ness,  they  yet  ofTer  so  many  corruptions  for  its  corrosive  tooth 
to  feed  upon ! 

There  is  doubtless  less  occasion  or  apology  for  radical- 
ism, in  the  New  World,  than  in  the  Old  ;  but  then  there  is 
also  less  to  resist  it,  and  therefore  more  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  There  is  here  nothing  of  that  salutary  pre- 
judice in  behalf  of  a  settled  course  of  thmgs, — ^nothing  of  that 
impregnable  fortification  of  authority, — nothing  of  that 
mighty  conservative  interest,  which  elsewhere  enable  the 
powers  that  be  to  withstand  the  assaults  made  upon  them. 
Every  institution  among  us, — ^the  State, — ^the  Church,  and 
all  their  departments,  are  laid  open  with  unsuspecting  frank- 
ness, not  only  to  the  view,  but  to  the  touch,  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  move  pliantly,  hither  and  thither,  with  every 
blast  of  the  popular  will.  And  how  obvious  is  it,  that  these 
honourable  and  commendable  peculiarities  of  our  institutions 
which  render  Radicalism  inexcusable,  may  yet  serve,  being 
basely  taken  advantage  of  against  them,  to  deliver  them  over 
as  au  easy  conquest  to  this  Destroyer  1 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  in  estimating  our  exposure 
to  Radicalism,  that  there  is  a  yearly  influx  into  this  country 
of  at  least  100,000  foreign  emigrants, — ^for  the  most  part  the 
victims  of  misrule,  who  bring  with  them  the  hostility  to 
government  which  they  have  learned  abroad,  transfer  to  our 
institutions  the  ideas  they  have  derived  from  despotic  autho- 
rities, mutter  sullenly  in  America  the  revolutionary  cant  of 
Europe,  and  prolong  on  our  level  shores,  those  thunders  of 
popular  discontent  which  are  rolUng  so  terrifically  over  the 
distant  thrones  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  leading  attributes  of  our  national  character, — impa- 
tience of  delay, — lov^  of  change, — ardency  of  enterprise, — 
impetuosity  of  movement  and  execution,  easily  coalesce 
with  this  imported  element,  even  if  they  do  not  of  themselves 
engender  a  similar  principle.  So  that,  althouj^h  Radicalism 
may  be  exotic  as  to  its  native  and  most  congenial  seat,  it  has 
found  the  American  soil  not  unfriendly,  and  may  now  be 
reckoned  as  indigenous. 

It  thus  appears,  that  so  far  from  being  protected  against 
Radicalism  by  the  advantages  of  our  public  institutions, 
we  are  on  many  accounts  peculiarly  exposed  to  it.     Lst 
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one  reflect  upon  the  attributes  of  this  S3rstein  of  operation, 
its  loft7  pretensions,  its  contemptuous  bearing  towards  other 
modes  of  action,  its  mighty  machinery  of  excitements, 
the  rapidity  and  energy  with  which  it  produces  its  relsults, 
the  plausible  simplicity  of  the  arguments  by  which  It  is 
defended  :-^let  him  then  cast  a  look  upon  the  attributes  of 
our  national  character,  our  prejudice  against  the  past,  and 
for  the  future,  our  love  of  excitement,  our  impatience  of  all 
delay,  and  demand  for  inmiediate  effect,  our  far  reaching  and 
impetuous  enterprise ; — and  then  glance  at  our  institutions, 
unfortified  by  the  common  defences  of  power,  and  made  de- 
pendent in  their  very  principle  upon  the  fluctuating  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people : — let  him  consider  too  that  our  coun- 
try is  yearly  inundated  with  emigrants,  in  whose  minds 
the  idea  of  government  is  indissolubly  associated  with  that 
of  oppression : — and  he  must  be  obstinate  indeed  in  his  secu- 
rity, if  he  still  doubts,  either  that  Radicalism  can  exist  here, 
or  that,  supposing  it  to  exist,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  formida- 
Ne. 

But  why  should  we  reason  from  probctbilities^  when  we 
may  appeal  to  fads?  One  cannot  open  his  eyes  without 
seeing  unequivocal  indications  of  a  levelling  and  disorgan- 
izing spirit,  both  in  the  political  and  religious  world.  This 
spirit  is  the  life  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  unions  and 
combinations  which  exist  among  us.  Its  features  stand  out 
in  many  of  our  newspapers  and  periodicals,  both  secular  and 
religious.  It  has  entered  many  ot  our  Colleges  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  driving  out  before  it  those  dispositions  which 
become  all  students,  especially  students  of  divinity.  It  has 
crossed  the  track  of  many  of  our  benevolent  enter  prizes,  dis* 
turbing  their  counsels,  dividing  their  friends,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  the  good  they  were  doing.  It  has  invaded  even  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  church,  and  enlisted  many  of  the 
professors,  and  even  of  the  ministers  of  the  peaceful  religion 
of  the  gospel,  under  its  warlike  banner.  It  is  continually 
tearing  away  the  stronger  features  of  our  established  govern- 
ments,— ^placing  new  checks  upon  the  exercise  of  legitimate 
authority,  and  displacing  the  old  restraints  upon  popular 
license.*  So  that  the  times  begin  to  answer  to  those  predicted 
by  the  Israelitish  seer,  when  "  the  people  should  be  oppressed 

•  Hie  inTaiioa  of  lenatorial  independence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gradual 
exleneion.  in  all  of  the  States,  of  the  light  of  BoOngd,  on  the  other,  may  aenre 
asezamplea. 
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every  one  by  another,  and  every  one  by  bis  neighbour ;  the 
child  should  behave  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient, 
and  the  base  against  the  honourable.''* 

But  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  this  spirit,  in  the  religious  world.  From  a  state 
of  low  declension  and  death-like  torpor,  a  portion  of  the 
Church  has  started  into  a  wild,  spasmodic  activity,  in  which 
the  peculiar  traits  of  Christian  enterprize  will  be  sought  in 
vain.  Struck  with  the  evils  of  monkish  seclusion  and  inac- 
tivity, and  bent  upon  action,  the  zealots  to  whom  we  refer 
are  careless  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  energies  are 
exerted,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed.  To  be 
doing  something,  is  more  their  concern,  than  that  what 
they  do  should  be  right, — that  their  motives  and  objects, 
their  metliods  and  plans  should  be  consonant  with  religion. 
It  thus  happens  that  many  efforts  which  are  now  made  un- 
der the  colour  of  religion,  are  directly  and  most  strikingly  at 
variance,  in  their  whole  temper,  design  and  carriage,  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity. 

Onoe  did  Religion,  in  a  lazy  ceL1« 
With  empty,  airy  oontemplation  dwell ; 
And,  like  a  dIock,  unmoved  lay ;  but  ours, 
Ab  much  loo  active,  like  a  Btont  devour8.t 

The  effect  thus  produced  by  the  force  of  recoil  from  the 
extreme  of  inertness,  has  been  uivoured  by  the  recent  preva- 
lence of  certain  Pelagian  conceptions  of  religion.  Many  are 
taught  to  regard  Christianity  more  as  a  preceptive  system, 
claiming  an  external  morality,  than  as  an  overture  of  mercy, 
affecting  the  inner  Ufe  of  disposition  and  feeling ;  and  they 
accordingly  make  personal  religion  to  consist  more  in  the 
oonformity  of  the  lira  to  the  will  of  God,  them  in  the  feelings  of 
the  heurt  towards  him.  Of  those  entertaining  such  views, 
it  might  be  expected,  that  they  woukl  be  withdrawn  by  them 
from  the  only  work  appropriate  te  them  as  Christians,  that 
of  bringing  men,  through  faith  in  Christ,  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  would  devote  thenaselves  chiefly  to  the  correction  of  tlw 
outward  conduct  and  state  of  indiinduals  and  communities, 
— ^to  the  moral  discipline  and  external  leform  of  society.  It 
would  also  be  expected  of  them,  from  their  views,  that  in 
promoting  this  reform  they  would  forsake  the  route  which 
Christianity  prescribes  through  the  heart,  to  the  life,  as  * 

3::  6.  t  Sir  John  ^enham. 
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tedious  and  circuitous,  aud  would  engage  in  summary  and 
Tiolent  procedures  against  the  several  instances  of  outward 
immorality.  And  so  it  is  found  in  fact,  that  those  who  are 
known  to  have  imbibed  Pelagian  sentiments  most  deeply, 
are  the  most  engaged  in  diese  spurious  and  degenerate  species 
of  religious  effort. 

The  peculiar  mode  and  direction  of  Christian  activity 
here  alluded  to,  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  threat- 
ening evils  of  the  times.  By  many  of  those  most  experi- 
enced and  eminent  in  the  Christian  cause,  the  radicalism 
of  the  day  is  esteemed  more  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
prospects  of  Christianity,  than  all  the  opposition  of  avowed 
infidelity.  It  is  not,  however,  our  object  here,  to  describe 
the  features  or  prognosticate  the  effects  of  this  system  ;  but 
to  suggest,  in  contradistinction  from  it,  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  a  wise  and  Christian  reform  is  conducted.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  of  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  St<Mtej  to 
describe  one  who  is  good  in  all  the  relations  of  life, — the 
good  &ther,  the  good  statesman,  the  good  divine.  In  humble 
imitation  of  this  example,  we  shall  liere  endeavour  to  give 
some  oftke  traits  of  the  true  or  good  Reformer,  and  to  present 
some  of  the  maxims  by  which  he  is  governed. 

The  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical,  aud  yet  it  may  be 
justly  made  that  Che  true  Reformer  acts,  in  the  first  case,  on  the 
defensive  with  regard  to  any  proposed  reform.  He  does  not  ac- 
cede to  it  of  course,  or  presume  that  it  is  desirable,  because  it 
comes  under  the  pretext  of  improvement.  On  the  contrary, 
he  r^ards  it  with  doubt,  and  leaves  it  in  suspense,  until  its 
necessity  is  made  out  to  his  satisfaction.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  he  makes  his  stand  upon  the  ancient  way ; 
thence  he  looks  about,  to  discover  what  is  the  right  way, 
and  so  walks  in  it.  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  sayings 
of  Lord  Bacon,  himself  an  ardent  reformer,  that  '^  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  arts  and  civil  affairs;  arts  and 
sciences  should  be  like  mines,  resounding  on  all  sides  wiUi 
new  works  and  further  progress  ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  try 
experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  and 
the  utility  be  evident" 

In  the  view  of  the  true  reformer,  the  institutions  of 
government  and  religion  are  invested  with  an  aspect  of 
sacredness  and  majesty ;  and  he  feels  towards  them  an  affec- 
tionate veneration.  This  feeling,  which  has  a  place  in 
every  noUe  and  unperverted  mind,  makes  him  quick  to  per- 
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ceiye  the  exoeUencies,  and  slow  and  rdoctant  to  diaoern  the 
faults,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  under  which 
he  lives.  And  when  these  fisiults  are  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
cealed^  it  prevents  his  disaffection  towards  them,  from 
extending  to  the  institutions  themselves,  in  which  they 
inhere.  This  venerating  love  for  the  public  institutions  of 
his  country,  makes  the  thought  of  their  subversion  and 
overthrow  dreadful  to  his  mind.  Revolution  is  a  last  resort 
which  the  philanthropist  never  chooses,  and  adepts  only  as 
it  is  forced  upon  him,  by  the  unwelcome  conviction  of  the 
incurable  corruption  and  central  rottenness  of  the  whole 
sTSteuL  In  all  ordinary  cases,  his  care  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  public  constitution,  is  equal  to  his  zeal  to 
remove  its  incidentad  abuses.  He  seeks  change,  if  at  all,  not 
in  aliudj  but  in  melius.  In  the  precincts  of  that  august 
temple,  where  law  and  religion  sit  enthroned,  the  true 
reformer  proceeds  not  less  with  reverence  for  the  frface,  than 
with  indignant  energy  against  its  pollutions  and  pro&na* 
tions;  after  the  example  of  the  great  Reformer,  who,  on 
entering  the  Jewish  temple,  overturned  and  drove  the  men 
and  things  by  which  it  was  desecrated,  but  of  whom  none 
but  his  perjured  enemies  could  testify  that  he  spoke  against 
the  temple  itself. 

Whenever  it  is  propased  to  correct  particular  evils,  the 
wise  and  practical  reformer  wishes  first  to  know,  whether 
they  are  any  thing  more  than  the  imperfections  neeessarily 
belonging  to  all  earthly  things.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
a{^)arent  evils  and  diisorders,  such  as  the  inequalities  of 
human  condition,  the  limitation  of  personal  rights,  the 
collision  between  individual  freedom  and  social  order,  which 
are  the  occasion  of  perpetual  uneasiness  to  the  political 
sophister,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  his  abstract 
conceptions  of  a  perfect  state ;  but  which  are  patiently 
endured  by  the  sober  and  practical  philanthropist,  because 
he  knows  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  human 
society.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  enlist  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  existing  arrangements,  that  the  titopia  of  some 
visionary  theorist  is  conducted  without  them.  He  is  aware 
of  the  difference  between  an  ideal  and  real  republic,  and 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  adjust  the  plastic  and  aerial  elements 
of  the  former  to  fine  spun  theories,  than  the  grosser  and 
intractable  materials  of  the  latter. 

Bat  allowii^  the  evils  which  it  is  proposed  to  correct,  to 
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be  in  their  own  nature  separable  from  the  constitution  of 
human  society;  the  true  reformer  next  enquires,  whether 
they  have  not,  by  long  connexion  with  it,  beoome  so  inter- 
iacra  with  its  fibres,  and  seated  in  its  most  vital  parts,  that 
their  sudden  removal  mieht  be  unsafe.  Much  as  he  may 
deplore  these  evils,  and  desire  their  removal,  he  prefers,  in 
such  a  case,  to  endure  them  for  a  season,  rather  than  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  a  constitution  mainly  good,  by 
their  hasty  correction.  A  considerate  benevolence  leads 
him  to  withhold  from  the  distempered  body  of  the  state  the 
amputating  knife  of  reform,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  it 
might  prove  the  instrument  of  death.  If,  in  pulling  up  the 
tares  thickly  sown  over  the  field  of  the  world,  he  must  pull 
up  the  wheat  with  them,  he  judges  it  better  to  let  them  both 
grow  togiether  until  the  harvest. 

But  again ;  allowing  that  the  proposed  reform  is  not 
only  possible,  but  in  itself,  considered  safe,  the  true  reformer 
enquires  yet  farther,  *'  Whether  it  is  the  reformation  which 
draweth  on  the  change,  or  the  desire  of  change  which  pre- 
tendeth  the  reformation."  If  the  desire  of  change  is  the 
motive,  he  often  judges  it  best  to  resist  the  reformation 
which  is  pretended,  though  in  itself  good,  knowing  that  a 
spirit  of  innovation  is  the  worst  enemy  of  a  commonwealth, 
that  where  it  prevails  every  thing  is  insecure,  and  that  it 
waxes  stronger  by  every  concession,  until  at  last,  being  fed 
by  constant  indulgence  and  success,  it  becomes  as  insatia- 
ble, resistless  and  levelling  as  the  grave. 

It  is  said  of  that  great  man,  to  whose  authority  we  love 
to  refer  by  his  biographer,  Basil  Montagu,  ^'that  he 
always  regarded  the  desire  to  change  with  great  jea- 
lousy. He  knew  that  in  its  worst  form,  it  is  the  tool  by 
which  demagogues  delude  and  mislead ;  and  in  its  best  form, 
when  it  originates  in  benevolence  and  a  love  of  truth,  it  is 
a  passion  by  which  kind  intention  has  rushed  on  with  such 
fearless  impetuosity,  and  wisdom  been  hurried  into  such 
lamentable  excess ;  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to  a  contempt  of 
authority,  and  so  frequently  accompanied  by  a  presumptu- 
ous confidence  in  private  judgement,  a  dislike  of  all  esta- 
Uished  forms,  merely  because  they  are  established,  and  of 
the  old  paths  merely  because  they  are  old ;  it  has  such  a 
tendency  to  go  too  rar,  rather  than  not  far  enough,  that  this 
great  man,  conscious  of  the  blessings  of  society,  and  of  the 
many  perplexities  which  accompany  even  the  most  boiefi* 
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cial  alterations,  always  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  love 
of.chauge,  whether  it  existed  in  himself  or  in  others.  In 
his  advice  to  Sir  George  Yillers,  he  said,  '<  Merit  the  ad- 
monition of  the  wisest  of  men  ;  My  son,  fear  God  and  tlie 
king,  and  meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change." 

If  after  duly  weighing  these  general  considerations,  he 
decides  for  the  proposed  reform,  he  will  furthermore  enquire 
whether  the  providential  juncture  for  attempting  it  has 
fairly  arrived,  whether  he  himself  is  called  upon  by  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands,  to  have  any  particular  agency 
in  its  accomplishment,  and  whether  he  is  possessed  of  means 
which  give  promise  of  success.  Such  questions,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  kind^  which  are  the  scorn  of  the 
headlong  zealot,  are  always  revolved  by  the  true  philanthro- 
pist before  he  applies  his  hand  to  the  work  of  public  reform. 
While  he  feels  equally  with  the  most  impetuous  reformers, 
the  impulses  of  pity,  of  indignancy,  of  benevolent  desire, 
he  does  not  surrender  himself  to  their  controul,  but  at  every 
stage  of  his  work,  takes  counsel  of  reason,  which  is  the 
chief  excellency  of  our  nature,  and  without  which  the  pas- 
sions are  sure  to  blind  and  mislead  us.  It  is  his  maxim,  to 
use  Argus'  hundred  eyes,  before  he  raises  one  of  Briareus' 
hundred  hands.  He  prefers  to  be  reproached  by  the  over- 
zealous  for  too  much  delitieration  before  coomienciDg  an 
enterprize,  than  by  and  by  to  be  reproached  by  the  wise  for 
precipitancy  in  an  ill-advised  undertaking.  Nor  is  this 
deliberation  the  dictate  of  worldly  wisdom  alone.  '<  Which 
of  you,"  saith  the  Scripture,  'intending  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufficient  to  finish  it.  Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laid  the 
foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it 
begin  to  mock  him,  saying.  This  man  be^an  to  build,  and 
was  not  able  to  finish.  Or  what  king,  gomg  to  make  war 
against  another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  consulteth 
whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that 
Cometh  a^iust  him  with  twenty  thousand ;  or  else,  while 
the  other  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  he  sendeth  an  embassage, 
and  desireth  conditions  of  peace." 

But  being  at  length  convinced  of  the  desirableness  and 
practicability  of  the  proposed  reform,  in  itself  considered, 
and  in  all  its  relations,  and  of  his  own  duty  with  respect 
to  it,  our  reformer  now  addresses  himself  to  his  work,  with 
a  purpose  strong  and  settled,  in  proportion  to  the  deliberation 
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and  caution  with  which  it  has  been  formed.  And  as  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  make  question  with  his  judgement  whether 
reformation  should  be  at  all  undertaken,  while  it  was  de- 
cided upon  by  others  as  soon  as  proposed ;  so  neither  is  he 
now  ashamed  to  enquire,  by  what  means  it  can  best  be 
accomplished,  while  others  are  rushing  blincUy  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purposes. 

Corruptions  and  abuses  in  public  institutions  have  their 
orima  in  the  depraved  dispositions  of  the  human  heart  To 
pride,  ambition,  the  lust  of  power  or  pleasure,  may  they  all 
be  traced.  To  assail  them  is,  therefore,  to  provoke  an 
explosion  of  human  passion.  The  business  of  correcting 
them  is  not  like  that  of  the  husbandman  who  breaks  up  the 
inert  clods,  or  like  that  of  the  potter  who  moulds  the  unre* 
sisting  clay.  It  is  more  like  that  of  the  philosopher,  who 
draws  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  bursts  open  the  door 
where  tne  powers  of  nature  are  held  confined.  The  pas* 
sions,  from  which  public  vices  and  legalized  immoralities 
have  sprung,  and  in  whose  fertile  soil  they  have  often  grown 
to  an  overshadowing  g];^atness,  will  be  enlisted  in  their 
defence,  and  prove  as  a  flammg  sword,  turning  every  way, 
to  guard  them  from  assault. 

This  is  borne  in  mind  by  the  true  Reformer  in  computing 
the  difficulties  of  his  task ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  deriva- 
tbn  of  public  evils  from  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  is  at 
the  foundation  of  a  maxim  by  which  he  is  always  governed 
in  his  efforts,  and  in  the  observance  of  which  he  is  most 
widely  distinguished  from  the  whole  tribe  of  radical  innova- 
tors and  revolutionists.  The  maxim  is  this,  to  begin  his 
efforts,  and  employ  them  chiefly,  in  correcting  the  dispositions 
in  which  the  particular  evil  to  be  removed  has  oriffinated, 
rather  than  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the  evil  itself.  To  one 
of  the  least  reflection  it  must  be  obvious,  that  even  were  it 
possible  for  a  particular  evil  to  be  removed,  while  the  dispo- 
sitions or  principles  in  which  it  originated,  remained  un- 
changed, it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  since  similar  evils  must 
soon  be  produced  by  the  same  causes.  Well  was  it  said  by 
Lord  Bacon,  that  "  he  who  in  the  cure  of  politic  or  naturd 
disorders  shall  rest  himself  contented  with  second  causes, 
without  setting  forth  in  diligent  travel  to  search  for  the 
original  source  of  the  evil,  doth  resemble  the  slothful  hus- 
bandman, who  moweth  down  the  heads  of  noisome  weeds^ 

Vol.  n.  46 
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when  he  should  carefully  pull  up  the  roots ;  and  the  work 
shall  ever  be  to  do  again." 

But  even  this  superficial  and  outward  reform  cannot  be 
anticipated  from  a  direct  attack  upon  a  public  abuse  or  dis- 
order, except  by  resort  to  forceful  means,  and  in  those  rare 
instances  in  which  the  friends  of  virtue  are  able  numerically 
and  physically  to  overmaster  its  enemies.  Will  a  proud  and 
ambitious  man,  remaining  such,  quietly  behold  the  prostra- 
tion of  a  system  to  which  he  owes  his  rank  and  his  honours? 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  avaricious  man,  remaining  such, 
will  peaceably  submit  to  encroachments  upon  a  business 
from  which  he  derives  his  wealth  ?  Will  the  lover  of  plea- 
sure calmly  allow  the  lovers  of  righteousness  to  interfere 
with  those  customs  and  arrangements  which  bring  them 
their  dear  indulgences?  Or  rather  is  it  not  inevitable,  that 
all  the  ferocity  of  the  selfish  passions  will  be  roused  against 
those  who  assail  the  corruptions  in  which  they  find  their 
gratification?  And  now,  upon  what  can  the  reformer  of 
public  abuses  rely,  except  upon  a  physical  force,  superiourto 
that  which  can  be  commanded  ii^  their  defence,  and  which 
has  rarely  in  this  world  been  at  the  bidding  of  virtue? 
Shall  he  trust  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  convictions  of 
right,  the  voice  of  conscience  ?  But  these  are  drowned  in  the 
tumult  of  the  excited  passions.  The  objects  which  have 
been  cherished  by  wicked  men,  and  in  which  their  passions 
have  found  indulgence,  can  be  removed,  now  that  opposition 
has  been  excited,  only  by  the  same  means  which  would  be 
necessary  to  wrench  its  prey  from  a  voracious  tiger. 

And  if  the  direct  attack  thus  made  be  fruitless,  as  may 
be  expected,  how  manifestly  must  it  tend  to  establish  the 
evils  against  which  it  was  directed  upon  a  deeper  basis,  to 
concentrate  the  forces,  and  strengthen  the  attachment  of  their 
adherents,  and  thus  make  their  removal  almost  hopeless  ? 
And  to  what  peril  of  personal  destruction  do  those  expose 
themselves,  who  thus  awake  the  angry  elements  of  the 
human  breast,  and  then  nish  within  their  cruel  and  unspar- 
ing sweep  ?  How  many,  alas !  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
mistaken  method  of  reform,  whom  a  better  judgement  might 
have  saved  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  ! 

A  view  of  these  difficulties  and  dangers  prevents  in  most 
cases  the  true  reformer  from  engaging  in  violent  aggres- 
sion upon  the  corruptions  or  abuses  of  public  institutions, 
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and  puts  him  upon  a  method  less  exciting,  but  more  effec- 
tiye.  Believing  with  Thomas  Fuller,  "  that  men,  contrary 
to  iron,  ue  worse  to  be  wrought  upon  when  hot,  and  are  far 
more  tractable  in  cold  blood,"*  he  shuns  the  vulgar  policy  of 
prodacinff  public  excitements,  in  order  to  reform.  And  if, 
through  mese  excitements,  the  passions  of  men  are  now  in 
spring  tide,  he  waits  until  ebbing-water  before  he  crosses 
them.  If  by  the  lash  of  opposition  the  friends  of  abuse  have 
been  united,  he  tries  by  ^ntleness  and  concession  to  relax 
the  band  of  union,  knowmg  that  when  the  faggot  is  untied, 
its  several  sticks  may  be  broken,  while  they  may  defy  his 
efforts,  as  long  as  they  are  bound  together.  Abstaming, 
therefore,  on  these  grounds  from  violent  and  irritating  ope- 
rations, as  directly  injurious  to  his  cause,  he  seeks,  even  with 
reference  to  particular  reform,  to  multiply  and  strengthen  all 
those  general  influences  of  example,  law,  education,  arts,  and 
religion,  by  which  the  moral  dispositions  of  mankind  are 
regulated  and  improved.  It  is  in  plying  these  general  influ- 
ences more  diligently,and  bringing  them  to  bear  more  directly 
and  powerfully  upon  the  public  mind,  that  lie  expects  to 
gain  his  object,  and  not  by  suspending  them,  or  substituting 
K>r  them  an  artificial  machinery  of  reform.  Here  is  the 
p<Hnt  at  which  even  the  political  reformer  discovers  his 
dependence  upon  religion.  In  attempting  to  correct  those 
di^pMOsitions  which  he  sees  to  be  the  source  of  public  evils, 
and  to  promote  those  principles  and  feelings  which  he  knows 
must  precede  every  change  lor  the  better  in  public  institu- 
tions, and  furnish  the  basis  of  social  order  and  happiness,  he 
presently  finds  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task  which  surpasses 
human  power,  and  that,  in  order  to  its  accomplishment,  he 
must  call  to  his  aid,  those  powers  of  religion  by  which  alone 
the  hearts  of  men  are  radically  changecf 

In  proportion  as  the  reformer  understands  his  mission, 
and  has  just  conceptions  of  what  is  involved  in  public 
reform,  does  he  repose  on  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
grand  instrument  of  effecting;  it.  On  taking  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  the  worB,  he  perceives,  that  during  the 
whole  ante-Christian  period,  the  cause  of  righteousness,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  its  friends,  was  uniformly  and  rapidly 
retrograde,  and  was  becoming,  age  by  age,  more  desperate, 
until  desponding  philanthropy  was  at  length  inspirited  by 
Christian  motives,  enlightened  by  Christian  wisdom,  and 

*  Fnller's  Holy  Sute^  Camb.  Edit  p.  2. 
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armed  with  the  power  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  intro- 
duction  of  the  New  dispensation,  he  perceives  to  have  been 
a  crisis  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world,  from  which  time 
forward  the  cause  of  truth  and  ri^teousness  has  been  as 
steadily  progressive,  as  before  it  was  retro^de.  In  this 
divine  religion,  then, — ^in  its  inherent  energies,  and  in  the 
succours  provided  for  it  from  the  infinite  resources  of  its 
Author, — ^he  recc^izes  the  grand  remedy  for  the  disoiden 
of  the  world,  and  the  grand  instrument  of  universal  reform. 

The  noiseless  simplicity  of  the  agency  of  the  gospel, 
causes  it  to  be  overlooked,  often  despised,  by  men  of  worldly 
principles,  who  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  ostentatious 
^  pretensions  and  movements  of  a  secular  philanthropy.  But 
it  is  from  the  gospel,  that  the  true  reformer  derives  the  inter- 
nal spring,  the  external  motive,  and  the  rules  and  methods 
of  all  which  he  does.  Thence  he  has  drawn  the  grace  of 
charity,  by  which  he  is  sweetly,  though  powerfully  impelled 
to  every  good  work,  and  without  which  the  most  unwearied 
efforts,  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  the  most  sjplendid  services 
for  the  public  good,  are  inherently  worthless.  It  is  not 
firom  the  love  of  power  or  of  glory,  that  he  serves  his  countryi 
those  inconstant  principles  !  which  consign  the  &Ise  patriot, 
disappointed  of  his  personal  ends,  to  inactivity  in  the  caose 
he  had  espouised,  if  not  to  hostility  against  it  These 
earthly  passions  have  been  supplanted  in  his  heart  by 
principles  purer  and  more  enduring.  As  he  has  contem- 
plated the  tenderness  and  intensi^  of  the  divine  love, 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  Christ,  a  new  fiame  has  be^i  kin- 
dled in  his  soul,  by  which  the  chains  of  selfislmess  have 
been  dissolved.  He  now  yields  himself  to  be  ^e  servant  of 
God  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  And  having  consecra- 
ted himself  to  this  service  from  the  most  disinterested 
impulses,  he  continues  patiently  in  well-doing,  through  dis- 
couragements and  reverses,  which  would  prove  fittal  to  an 
eatth-bom  philanthropy. 

From  the  Gospel,  too,  does  the  reformer  derive  the  chief 
external  motives  for  his  efforts.  It  is  thence  alone  that  hs 
learns  to  believe  in  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  the  complete 
redemption  of  man.  In  the  pan&fs  and  throbs  of  a  travail- 
ing creation,  he  is  taught  by  tne  gospel  to  see,  not  the 
symptoms  of  its  dissolution,  but  the  harbingers  of  a  fairer 
world.  This  coming  state  of  happiness,  is  presented  dis- 
tinctly to  his  view.    He  is  taught  that  it  is  <teereed  by  an 
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eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  by  him  pledged  to  Christ  in 
an  eternal  corenant,  and  that  the  energies  of  Almighty 
power  are  enlisted  for  its  accomplishment.  Knowing,  there- 
fore, that  his  labours  are  not  expended  upon  a  failing  or 
doubtful  cause,  he  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind,  and  under 
the  inspirations  of  hope,  does  with  his  might  whatsoever 
his  hand  finds  to  do. 

But  while  the  Gospel  reveals  this  ^rand  consummation, 
it  also  furnishes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought 
about  Passing  by  the  outward  forms  of  evil,  which  it 
r^ards  only  as  the  outbreakings  of  internal  distemper,  it 
applies  its  remedy  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  dispositions 
of  the  heart,  anticip^ing  that  if  health  be  restored  there,  it 
will  return  to  the  whole  body.  Aware  of  the  indomitable 
resistance,  by  which  the  heart  is  able  to  hold  out  against 
opposition,  it  avoids,  while  seeking  its  conquest,  any  direct 
and  violent  hostility.  But  recognizing  in  it  a  principle  of 
generosity, — a  susceptibility  of  being  moved  by  kindness, — 
a  sentiment  of  ^titude, — as  amoD^  the  most  powerful, 
though  latent  springs  of  its  action  ;  it  makes  its  appeal  to 
these.  To  a  race  revolted  from  God,  standing  in  daiic  and 
sullen  defiance  against  him,  and  expecting  to  be  transfixed 
with  the  bolts  of  his  wrath,  the  Gospel  shows  the  portals  of 
heaven  opening,  the  Son  of  God  appearing,  not  in  lerrour, 
but  in  love, — ^not  to  condemn,  but  to  save, — heralded  by  the 
shout  of  peace  and  jfood  will, — approaching  with  the  olive 
branch  of  reconciliation,  in  meek  and  humble  guise,  with  a 
countenance  of  benignity,  and  words  of  peace,  and  at  last 
layins^  down  his  life  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  By  this  won- 
derful exhibition,  it  gains  the  hearts  of  men  to  God.  Its 
conquering  power  is  in  its  love.  By  the  affecting  display 
which  it  makes  of  the  divine  mercy,  it  captivates  the  feel- 
ings, and  through  them  possesses  itself  of  the  whole  man 
for  the  service  of  God.  It  thus  casts  its  purifying  salt  into 
the  deep  fountains  of  life,  knowing  that  the  issues  will  then 
be  pure.  It  lays  its  axe  at  tlie  root  of  the  tree  of  evil,  instead 
of  lopping  off  its  limbs.  Not  satisfied  wittk  destroying  the 
pestileaC  ofl^f^ing  of  sin,  the  Gospel  strikes  a  deadly  dart 
into  the  prolific  woiid>  from  whence  they  proceed.  In  short, 
it  ainas  to  reform  the  world,  by  destroying  the  seminal  princi- 
]te  of  evil  in  the  human  heart,  and  by  implanting  there,  in 
its  place,  a  principle  of  universal  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
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It  has  been  often  said  of  late  years,  that  some  of  the  evib 
in  our  social  state  ha^e  become  so  enormous,  as  wholly  to 
surpass  the  corrective  power  of  Christianity,  and  must  be 
swept  off  by  some  destroying  agency,  before  the  Gospel  can 
be  introduced  into  the  oistricts  which  they  have  occupied. 
Those  who  have  adopted  this  notion,  have  accordingly 
withheld  their  support  from  institutions  whose  direct  object 
was  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  in  these 
districts,  and  have  given  their  countenance  to  those  exclu- 
sively whose  object  has  been  to  effect  reform  by  excitinff 
discussion  and  passion,  and  the  other  means  upon  which 
they  place  such  confident  reliance.  With  regard  to  this 
preposterous  doctrine,  it  is  hard  to  sa^^,  whether  it  betrays 
greater  ignorance  of  humaa  nature  itself,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  affected,  or  of  the  design,  the  tendency, 
and  real  efficacy  of,  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  the  evils 
of  the  world.  Let  those  who  bold  this  unchristian  senti- 
ment be  enquired  of^  whether  by  their  own  acknowledgment 
the  evils  at  which  they  launch  their  flaming,  but  powerless 
bolts,  have  not  had  their  origin  in  the  depraved  dispositions 
of  the  human  heart ;  whether  therefore  they  can  be  effectu- 
ally and  finally  suppressed  except  by  the  correction  of  these 
dispositions ;  and  whether  they  have  the  presumption  to 
pretend,  that  these  dispositions  of  the  heart  can  be  better 
overcome  and  changed,  by  their  scheme  of  terrific  excite- 
ment and  disgusting  repeliancy,  unsanctioned^  and  unblest 
of  Heaven,  than  by  mat  system  of  blended  majesty  and  con- 
descension^  grace  and  truth,  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  evermore  attended  and  made  effectual  by  his  promised 
Spirit ! 

It  is  then  upon  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  true  re- 
former reposes.  From  its  silent  and  noiseless  agency  he 
confidently  anticipates  the  grandest  results.  He  remembers 
that  Christ  did  not  cry,  nor  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets ; 
and  yet  he  ''  brought  forth  judgement  unto  victory  f — that 
the  Gospel  was  whispered  to  us  in  a  still  voice,  from  Mount 
Zion,  and  yet  that  its  sound  went  quickly  through  all  the 
earth; — that  it  came  down  upon  the  world  gently  and 
softly,  like  the  dew  on  Gideon's  fleece,  and  yet  quickly  per- 
vaded it  with  its  refreshing  influence.  When  he  would 
convince  men  of  errour,  he  accordingly  first  pours  the  sweet 
balm  of  love  upon  their  heads,  and  thus  convinces  them 
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sooner  than  by  the  clearest  light  of  truth,  dispensed  with 
passion,  sourness  and  severity;  as  the  soft  billow  sooner 
breaks  the  flint,  than  the  hardest  marble.* 

These  views  of  the  true  reformer  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  work  repress  the  visionary  expectation  of  sudden  and 
immediate  change^  and  lead  him  even  to  prefer,  that  im- 
provement should  be  made  gradually.  As  it  is  first  of  all 
in  the  dispositions  of  individual  minds  towards  an  existing 
evil,  that  a  change  is  to  be  produced,  and  as  these  altered 
dispositions  must  then  be  united  into  an  e£fective  public 
sentiment ;  it  is  obvious,  from  the  known  laws  of  human 
feeling,  that  a  deep-going,  thorough  reform  must  be  the  work 
of  time.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  those  whose  interests 
are  connected  with  an  existing  abuse,  will  be  able  to  discern 
its  evil,  as  readily  as.  those  who  view  it  abstractly  and  from 
a  distance.  Who  does  not  know,  however  invincible  truth 
may  be,  that  it  takes  time  for  it  to  make  its  way,  through 
the  legions  of  prejudice  to  the  throne  of  the  mind ! 

That  tender  sense  of  justice  too,  which  distinguishes 
the  true  reformer  from  Uie  radical  revolutionist,  leads  him 
to  seek  the  general  good  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of 
private  rights,  and  therefore  to  allow  time  for  the  escape  of 
those  most  nearly  interested  in  the  devoted  system,  and  who 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  ruin,  should  its  subversion  be 
immediate.  The  annals  of  tyrany  do  not  afford  examples 
of  more  outrageous  violation  of  private  rights,  than  have 
been  often  perpetrated  by  the  heartless  instigators  of  imme- 
diate reform.  In  the  French  revolution,  the  fortunes  and 
happiness  of  whole  classes  of  society  which  might  have 
been  protected  in  a  gradual  reform,  were  wantonly  sacrificed, 
through  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new  order  of  things 
was  introduced.!  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  too,  was 
disgraced  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  by  its  turning  un- 
provided upon  the  world,  whole  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  whose 
personal  rights  might  have  been  secured,  had  the  zeal  of  the 
Protestants  been  tess  impatient,  and  their  general  benevo- 
lence been  better  attempered  with  a  sense  of  particular 

justice.t 

Should  it  be  said,  thai  public  reform  cannot  advance 
except  by  the  infringement  of  private  rights,  this  is  true  only 

•  See  CudwoTth'fl  Sermon  on  the  Knowledge  of  Chriit,  Henry's  ed.  p.  112. 

t  Burke'e  Reflection!. 

%  See  Hume,  Lingerd,  and  other  hiitoxiane  of  the  Beformation. 
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when  the  refonn  is  driven  forward  too  rapidly.  The  sjrstem 
of  feudal  vassalage  under  which  the  whole  of  Europe  formerly 
groaned,  was  removed  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  master,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  serf* — 
The  Prussian  Government  at  the  present  moment,  by  the 
energetic,  but  gradual  reform  which  it  is  prosecuting,  affords 
a  signal  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  the  most 
important  changes,  witliout  trampling  on  individual  inte- 
rests.t  History  is  replete  with  evidence  respecting  the 
advantages  of  gradual  improvements,  and  the  evils  inevita- 
ble upon  reform,  however  desirable  in  itself,  when  hastily 
accomplished.  With  this  evidence  the  judgements  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  and  divines  have  always  concur- 
red. It  IS  admirably  said  by  Bodin,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  <'  that  in  the  government  of 
a  well  ordered  state,  we  ought  to  imitate  the  Great  God  of 
Nature,  who  in  all  things  proceedeth  easily  and  by  little  and 
little ; — who  of  a  little  seed  causeth  to  ^w  a  tree,  for  heisht 
and  greatness  right  admirable,  and  yet  K>r  all  that  insensibly ; 
and  still  by  means  conjoining  the  extremities  of  nature,  as 
by  putting  the  spring  between  the  winter  and  summer,  and 
autumn  betwixt  summer  and  winter,  moderating  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  seasons  with  the  selfsame  wisdom  which  it  usech 
in  all  other  things,  and  that  in  such  sort,  that  no  violent  force 
therein  appeareth."t  The  same  opinion  was  illustrated  by 
Bacon  in  a  still  more  beautiful  comparison ; — ^the  reform  of 
a  corrupt  state,  he  said,  should  be,  ^  like  the  continual  run- 
ning of  a  Uving  spring  into  stagnant  waters."  And  Burke, 
with  his  characteristic  energy,  says,  '<  If  circumspection  and 
caution  are  a  part  of  wisdom  when  we  work  only  on  inam^ 
mate  matter ;  surelv  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when 
the  subject  of  our  demolition  and  construction,  is  not  brick 
and  mortar,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
whose  state,  condition,  and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  ren- 
dered miserable." 

•  See  an  inleieBtiiig  teooant  of  tfaie  hv  C  i^ds  Sitmmidi,  one  of  the  lint 

historwDS  of  the  age,  publiahed  in  the  London  New  Monihh(  Magumtu  of 
Jaly.  **  When  our  ancestors  enfranchized  their  alavesi**  says  SlBinondi,  *'  they 
did  not  displace  them,  they  did  not  cast  them  on  an  unknown  fetnrity,  they 
did  not  demand  from  them  combinations  of  prndeoce  and  foresight  for  whieh 
they  were  wholly  unprepared." 

t  Vide  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1834,  p.  226. 

XDt  La  RepubUqiu^  Book  IV.  Chap.  III.  as  quoted  by  Dogald  Stewart, 
HistofPhilos. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  principles  by  which  the  true  leform- 
er  is  governed.  Let  us  imagine  him  placed  in  our  circum- 
stances. What  course  would  he  pursue  in  reference  to 
American  institutions  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Without 
concerning  himself  to  enquire  what  institutions  he  should 
prefer,  were  they  now  to  be  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
he  would  take  his  stand  upon  those  already  existing,  and 
enquire  how  these  might  be  made  to  contribute  most  to  the 
public  weal.  In  the  spirit  of  the  noble  maxim,  Spartam 
nactus  es,  hanc  exoma^  he  would  give  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  country  that  had  given  him  birth.  Casting  his  eyes 
around  he  would  see  order,  peace  and  plenty  reigning 
through  all  our  borders, — ^knowledge  diffused  through  all 
classes  of  society, — and  the  spirit  of  religion  more  and 
more  prevailing,  bidding  the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  flow  in 
channels  of  beneficence,  sanctifying  learning  to  its  proper 
ends,  and  suspending  the  hum  of  industry  for  the  hallowed 
repose  of  the  Sabbath  day.  As  he  witnessed  these  effects,  he 
could  not  forbear  to  love  and  venerate  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  from  which  they  proceed,  and  to  count  himself 
happy  in  being  an  American.  As  to  the  essential  and  original 
elements  of  these  institutions,  he  would  jealously  watch  and 
guard  them,  and  labour  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  and 
unaltered.  He  would  not  however,  be  opposed  to  their 
being  improved,  but  would  be  ready  to  supply  their  deficien- 
cies and  correct  their  abuses.  In  undertaking  this  work 
of  reform,  he  would  be  impelled,  not  by  visionary  theories,  not 
by  sour  malignity,  not  by  the  love  of  change,  but  by  the 
motions  of  a  heaven-born  charity.  In  prosecuting  it  he 
would  appeal,  not  to  passion  and  prejudice,  but  to  reason 
and  conscience.  He  would  employ,  not  forceful,  ostentatious, 
violent,  and  irritating  means,  but  gentle,  silent,  conciliatory 
and  persuasive  influences, above  all,  the  influences  of  religion. 
He  would  evince,  not  a  childish  and  fevered  impatience  for 
immediate  results,  regardless  alike  of  public  faith  and  private 
rights ;  but  a  manly  composure,  a  serene  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  right  over  wrong,  and  scrupulous 
justice  as  to  the  means  by  which  his  ends  are  pursued. 
With  a  benevolence  unabated  by  reverses,  surviving  lonff 
the  boastful  zeal  by  which  it  might  be  for  a  season  ecHpsed, 
he  would  proceed  in  a  well-sustained  progress,  watching  the 
effect  of  every  change,  compensating  for  advantages  lost, 
reconciling  the  new  with  the  old,  until  he  should  at  length 
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see  the  most  important  improvements  effected  in  a  manner 
almost  unobserved. 

Reform  conducted  on  these  principles,  is  our  true  interest 
and  only  safety.  If  through  our  indifference,  obstinacy,  or 
excessive  fear  of  change,  our  institutions  should  exist  awhile 
nnreformed,  they  would  become  incurably  corrupt,  and 
inevitably  &11,  or  be  overthrown.  If  on  die  other  hand, 
they  should  be  surrendered  to  the  power  of  a  wild,  theorizing, 
stormy,  reckless,  unsparing  radicalism,  their  destruction 
would  be  equally  certain,  and  more  immediate  and  dreadiuL 
But  if  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  vigorous,  though  template 
reform,  equally  interested  to  preserve,  as  to  amend,  they 
may  not  only  be  perpetuated,  but  improved  to  an  excellence 
as  yet  hardly  conceived  of. 

Let  reform,  therefore,  on  the  principles  here  described, 
be  zealously  prosecuted ;  but  let  it  be  carefully  distinguished 
6om  its  counterfeits : 

Falae  patiiotinii,  till  it  gain  its  end, 

Ib  as  the  true  in  many  semblances. 

Like  that  it  takes  upon  it  to  reform 

Oppresdve  jadsements  and  injorioos  lawsi 

Tnat  bear  too  bard  upon  the  common  weal ; 

Cries  oat  upon  abases,  seems  to  weep 

(Her  the  coantiVs  wron^ ;  and  by  this  i&iot 

Of  seeming  seal  and  justice  craftily 

It  wins  those  hearts  lor  which  its  oait  is  thrown : — 

Bat  when  its  end  is  ffsined,  'tis  flattering  cruel, 

Pompous,  and  full  <k  sound,  and  stopidrage ; 

Of  fiuth  ne^ectittl ;  heaping  wrong  on  wrong ; 

Ambitioaa,  selfish ; — ^while  Die  true  is  calm, 

Finn,  peraeveiing^  mora  in  act  than  show. 
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THE  Deap  and  Dumb. 

By  Prat  nanmcK  A.  P.  Babxabb,  of  the  N«w- York  IiMtitntion  lor  tk^  Inatnie- 

tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb. 


1.  hufUuikn  tU$  gourde  et  mueU  par  la  voU  dm  ngrua  iiUth§dimua  ;  euvrag^ 
qid  eonliaU  U  jtrojtt  dfuru  langiu  taiittradUy  par  ferUermuc  dea  ngnet 
naiurd$,agauJittiaaurumitho£,    Par M,r Abbe deL*Epie.    Pane,  1776. 

2.  iMwurd^must  mUendantpar  Utytux^  mt  tripU  moyen  d*  eommtmioatJOfi 
avce  CM  v\foritai(Sf  par  ata  proMia  abbrtvicUifa  dc  rfcriiure  ;  niivt  <f  un 
profai  tPimprifnarU  ayUabique,     Par  U  Ph^  tfun  aourd-muet.   Paris,  1829. 

3-  Vbcabuiary  fn-  the  inairueiicn  qf  iha  deafand  dumbt  upan  Uu  prine^tiaa 

eatabliahaa  tn  the  ManefuaUr  adtiol.    By  wULiam  Vaughcau    London  and 

Mencfaeeter,  1828. 
4.  Eratfr^  zvsHt^r,  driUar  und  viaritr  Barichta  daa  VenoaUunga'AuaaehuaBeg 

der  am  28  May  1627,  gea^fteUn  7\nJt'ahiminan'SchuU/urBambyrg'Uind 

daa  Hamburgar  GabieL    Hamburg  182S— 1834. 

From  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  the  period- 
ical press  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  yeara^ 
the  instrument  of  conveying  information  to  the  public  relative 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  art,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  may  be  considered  as  generally  known.  It  will 
hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  that,  in  treating  the  subject 

Proposed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  writer  should  task 
imself  with  again  repeating  incidents,  which,  if  not  familiar 
to  all,  are  proteibly  so  to  most,  and  respecting  which  infor- 
mation may  be  elsewhere  easily  obtained. 

Every  institution  erected  for  the'  humane  purpose  of 
ministering  relief  to  those  unhappy  beines,  whom  Providence, 
in  its  inscrutable  decrees,has  condemnea  to  endure  the  misery 
of  perpetual  silence,  must  be  an  object  both  of  interest  and  of 
admiration  to  the  philanthropist.  To  his  eye  every  such  insti- 
tution, isolated  amid  the  broad  expanse  of  human  seliisbness, 
seems  a  gentle  star,  shedding  abroad  a  lustre  not  of  this 
world,  the  brightness  of  that  heavenly  charity,  which  breathes 
itself  in  the  precept,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
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and  in  bo  ttoqualified  a  form,  as  to  convey  an  impraBabon  litda 
in  accordance  with  the  iact.  Very  sagacious  men  hare  been 
kd  to  beliere  in  the  existence  of  a  natural  and  universally 
intelligible  language,  of  ni^hicb)  notwithstanding  its  natural 
character,  its  inherent  intelligibility,  and  the  ahsaice  of  all 
necessity  of  learning  it,  they  bave  grown  up  in  absolute  un^ 
eonsciottsness,  not  to  say  mere  ignorance.  No  one  indeed 
doubts  his  own  ability  to  make  many  gestures,  which  shall 
have  a  meaning  for  another  person :  nevertbeleas,  I  believe 
I  speak  the  opinions  of  common  men,  when  I  say,  that  these 
are  not  esteemed  to  be  a  language — or  rather  the  language  so 
highly  extolled  by  writers  on  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Few  men 
are  conscious  of  the  power  to  conduct  a  connected  discourse^ 
without  the  use  of  words ;  and  people  in  general  do  not  re* 
cognize  as  a  language,  an  instrument,  whicn  does  not  confer 
upon  them  this  ability. 

That  the  writer  may  not  be  accused  of  charging  too 
great  extravagance  upon  the  eulogists  of  the  natural  language 
of  gestures,  let  the  following  sentence  from  a  French  writer, 
be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  class :  "  There  is  not  a  sen- 
timent of  the  heart,  there  is  not  an  idea  of  the  understanding, 
whudi  is  not  reflected  in  this  language  as  in  a  faithful  mir- 
ror."  The  present  writer  has  heard,  in  conversation,  pre- 
cisely the  same  assertion,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  word9, 
from  more  than  one  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus 
there  seems  claimed  for  this  language  of  action,  a  c(^oua- 
nass  and  an  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  communication, 
equal  to  those  of  the  comparatively  perfect  spoken  and  writ- 
ten languages  in  use  among  men.  Thus  too  those  who  ret- 
ceive  their  information  entirely  at  second  hand,  fall  naturally 
into  the  belief,  that  through  the  medium  of  the  sign-lan^age, 
any  idea  or  combination  of  ideas,  can  be  expre^ed,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  promptness  as  by  means  of  words.  Allow 
the  sign-language  of  the  schools  to  be  thus  potential.  It  hj 
no  means  follows  that  any  natural  and  universally  intelligi- 
ble language  is  so  too ;  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  the  signs  which  constitute  the  dialect  found  in  a  given 
institution,  are  either,  as  a  general  rule,  natural,  or  of 
universal  use,  or  even  universally  intelligible  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves ;  much  less,  then,  are  they  so  to 
others.  In  proof  of  this,  the  writer  may  appeal  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  great  numbers  of  intelligent  persons  who  have 
visited  our  American  institutions,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
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11  Degerando,  who  says,  that  Iiaring  been  thirteen  yean 
engaged,  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  Koyal 
losUtutfon,  during  which  time  he  was  much  in  the  schools, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  the  signs  there  used 
at  all. 

It  is  well  to  inquire,  therefore,  how  fer  the  language  of 
gestures  is  a  natural  language.  Thus  fer,  if  it  be  also  uni- 
versal,  it  is  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  enquiry,  because,  as  will 
appear  in  another  place,  many  instructors  are  disposed  rigor- 
ously to  exclude  from  their  systems,  every  thing  in  the  form 
of  ^Igos,  beyond  the  first  and  simplest  su|B:gestions  of  nature. 

Not  to  go  into  a  nice  examination  of  all  the  successive 
stages  of  change,  through  which  the  sign-language  passes, 
m  proportion  as  it  is  cherished  and  cultivi^  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  those  forms  under  which  it  appears  inter- 
esting to  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are 
three  in  number.  The  first  is  the  real  dialect  of  nature: 
the  second,  that  which  is  the  result,  to  a  good  degree,  of 
reflection,  and  is  found  in  its  perfection  in  communities  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is,  in  great  part,  an  expansion  of 
the  former,  with  an  abridgment  or  reduction  of  its  elements, 
to  a  d^ree  in  which  they  cease  to  be  self-explanatory.  It 
is  also,  to  some  extent,  composed  of  signs  purely  conven-* 
tional.  The  third  is  a  still  higher  expansion  of  the  second, 
methodized  and  subjected  to  the  laws  of  artificial  sjmtax* 
It  is  not  adapted  to  colloquial  use,  but  is  intended,  as  will 
hereafter  be  explained,  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  alpha- 
betic language. 

These  forms  of  the  sign-language  will  be  best  understood 
by  example.  Let  a  deaf-mute  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
another  person  to  some  object  in  view ;  for  instance,  to  a 
kite  floating  in  the  air.  He  will  use  such  signs  precisely,  as 
would  be  chosen  by  a  person  possessed  of  speech,  suppos- 
ing any  obstacle  to  prevent  the  use  of  his  tongue.  He  will 
touch  the  individual  and  point  to  the  kite,  following  the 
direction  of  his  finger  with  his  eye.  This,  then,  is  a  sign 
natural,  and  universally  intelligible.  It  is  one  of  the  sim* 
plest  character,  and  for  convenience  is  denominated  a  sigti 
of  indication. 

On  the  following  day,  let  the  same  deaf-mute  desire  to 
recall  the  kite  to  the  mind  of  his  companion.  He  will  slowly 
describe  before  him  the  outline  of  the  object,  with  the  index 
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Angers  of  both  hands.  He  will  seem  to  attach  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  figure  thus  delineated,  the  ornament  called 
the  tail,  imitating  its  flexibility,  and  designating  its  length; 
He  will  next  busy  himself  with  the  string,  which  he  will 
seem  properly  to  fasten,  and  then  to  pass  along  through  his 
hands.  At  length  he  will  launch  his  imaginary  kite  into 
the  air,  and  mimic  the  action  of  the  boy  engaged  in  manag- 
ing the  play-thing.  Shoald  there  be  paper  in  sight,  he  will, 
in'the  early  part  of  this  process,  point  it  out,  and  signify,  by- 
spreading  his  hands  over  the  figure  of  the  kite,  that  the  fiU 
ling-up  is  of  that  material.  Otherwise,  he  may  dispense  with 
this  part  of  the  si|rn,  unless  his  efforts  to  make  himself  under- 
stood should  be  fruitless  without  it.  In  this  case,  he  must 
undertake  a  separate  labour  to  recall  the  idea  of  paper  to  the 
mind  of  his  friend.  The  means  of  doing  this  will  he  deter- 
mined by  circumstances.  Reference  to  some  place  where 
paper  is  known  to  be  deposited ;  allusion  to  a  book  or  news- 
paper by  describing  its  form,  and  seeming  to  open  or  unfold 
and  read ;  imitating  the  flexibility  of  the  substance ;  or,  with 
those  who  have  se«n  the  process  of  manufacture,  calling  to 
mind  the  paper-mill,  and  the  operations  going  on  within  it ; 
these  are  some  of  the  practicable  means  of  arriving  at  the 
desired  result.  To  make  the  description  of  the  kite  mora 
complete,  the  fingers  should  be  passed  along  the  situation  of 
the  wooden  part  or  frame ;  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed,  should  be  signified  in  some  manner  analagons  to 
the  foregoing.  Thus  we  have  at  length  the  natural  sign 
for  a  kite.    It  belongs  to  a  class  called  descriptive. 

But  such  a  mass  of  gestures  to  denote  a  single  thing*, 
must,  obviously,  very  much  obstruct  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion. Signs  trvly  natural  are,  therefore,  only  occasioi^ally 
used  by  deaf-mutes,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  friends.  Those  which  do  really  serve  them  as 
the  instrument  of  communication,  belong  to  the  second  of 
the  classes  named  above.  Out  of  the  whole  picture  of  the 
kite  but  a  single  feature  will  probably  be  retained,  to  stand 
as  the  representative  of  the  object.  In  the  institution  with 
which  the  writer  is  connected,  the  attitude  and  manner  of 
the  boy  holdine  the  string  is  that  in  most  common  use. 

This  is  no  Touj^er  a  natural  sign.  It  is  called  by  Sicard, 
9  *^'*.  ^f,  ^^^<^^ion.  It  has  lost  the  property  of  universal 
intelli^bility ;  and  if  it  has  not  become,  to  appearance,  quite 
as  arbitrary  as  a  word,  it  is  no  longer,  to  say  the  least,  self- 
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explanatory.  Of  signs  similar  to  this  consists,  chiefly,  the 
coUoquial  language  found  in  institutions  for  Uie  deaf  and 
dumb)  so  far  as  it  relates  to  material  things. 

Iq  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  the  power  of  the 
truljf  natural  langua^  is  considerably  more  limited  than  we 
have  shown  it  to  be  m  the  material.  It  is  in  fact  restricted 
to  the  designation  of  the  stronger  passions  and  emotions, 
and  of  those  mental  operations,  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  peculiar  expressions  of  the  countenance.  Such 
expressions,  combined  with  suitable  attitude  and  gesturOi 
constitute  the  corresponding  natural  signs. 

But  the  colloquial  language  of  the  institutions  is  not  so 
feeble  in  its  resources.  It  resorts  to  metaphor  and  allegory, 
and  resting  partly  upon  these  helps,  and  partly  upon  tacit 
convention,  it  accumulates  a  very  copious  vocabulary.  By 
metaphor,  the  straight  line  is  put  for  rectitude :  by  all^ory, 
the  equal  scale  is  put  for  justice.  By  metaphor,  physical  is 
put  for  moral  feeling,  the  speaker  pointing  to  his  heart.  By 
allegory,  the  circle,  formed  rapidly  and  repeatedly,  represents 
eternity.  These  specimens  are  characteristic  of  a  large  class. 
Any  one  is  competent  to  judge,  how  universally  such  signs 
are  likely  to  be  understood. 

But,  beside  the  elements  thus  far  described,  the  common 
colloquial  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  admits  signs 
totally  arbitrary.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
unconsciously:  indeed  it  is  difificult  to  trace  their  origin. 
Others,  as  for  instance  many  proper  names,  both  of  persons 
and  places,  are  the  oftspring  of  necessity.  Signs  of  this  class 
usually  originate  in  little  individual  peculiarities;  but,  in 
large  communities,  such  peculiarities  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  or  striking,  to  furnish  a  strongly  distinctive  sign 
fer  every  individusu.  The  sign  by  which  the  writer  is 
known  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  purely  arbitrary.  It  is 
formed  by  closing  the  hand,  so  as  to  represent  the  letter  a  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  placing  the  thumb-nail  of  the  hand 
thus  closed,  against  the  chin. 

It  was  probably  owing,  originally,  to  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  rational  beings  without  an  audible  langua^,  that 
the  discovery  was  made,  of  a  means  of  communication  to  a 
certain  extent  copious,  universally  intelligible  among  men. 
Otherwise,  we  might  look  with  surprise  upon  the  chaos  of 
gestures,  (for  so  it  seems  to  a  stranger,)  employed  by  deaf- 
mutes,  when  we  recollect  bow  often  this  has  been  named 
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to  US,  as  that  yery  language  which  all  mankind  aie  to  under* 
stand  at  sight. 

The  extent  to  which  the  language  of  action  may  be  per- 
fected is  almost  limitless.  As  ^t  is,  after  all,  in  the  counte- 
nance, that  the  chief  significancy  of  its  signs  exists,  continued 
practice  may  render  the  use  of  the  hands  almost  wholly 
unnecessary.  To  this  extent  did  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  lat« 
accomplished  principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  succeed  in 
carrjring  it ;  as  he  has  stated  in  a  former  number  of  this 
magazine.  But  this  success,  however  it  may  demonstrate 
the  power  and  variety  of  expression  of  which  the  human 
eottnlenance  is  capable,  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  power  of  natural  signs.  It  is  now  more  than  three  years, 
since  the  writer,  then  connected  with  the  American  Asylumi 
borrowing  the  feUcitous  idea  of  Mr.  Gailaudet,  himself  at- 
tempted numerous  and  satisfactory  experiments  of  a  similar 
description.  He  became  convinced,  however,  that  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance,  and  the  slight  motions  of  the 
head  and  body,  necessary  in  this  mode  of  communication, 
serve  to  recall  common  colloquial  signs,  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  reduciiaii  of  the  sewnd  degreSf  a  partiid, 
or  exceedingly  abridged  imitation  ;  and,  moreover^  that  cer- 
tain indepenaent  conventions,  unknown  to  the  common 
dialect,  are  absolutely  essential  to  success.  He  has  seen 
experiments  of  the  same  kind  conducted  by  another  gentlo> 
man,  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sign-language,  with  the 
same  result.  Thus  a  stranger,  though  himself  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  acquainted  with  the  common  dialect,  prevalent 
where  the  experiment  is  made,  would*  probably  find  this 
species  of  sign-making  unintelligible. 

In  this  connection,  the  writer  is  reminded  of  another  oi 
Mr.  Oallaudet's  beautiful  ideas,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  of  his  associates,  he  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice. From  the  vocabulary  of  the  Englbh  lauffuage  are 
sekcted  a  number  of  words,  of  which  the  initial  fetters  are 
designedly  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  These  words 
are  the  names  of  passions,  emotions,  or  mental  operations; 
and  their  corresponding  expressions  in  the  countenance  are 
regarded  as  signs  of  the  initial  letters  merely ;  thus  forming 
an  alphabet  of  the  countenaneoj  or  an  alphabet  ofexproo- 
•ion.  A  few  letters  are,  of  necessity,  arbitrarily  supplied. 
By  means  of  this  alphabet,  any  word  whatever  may  be  spelled 
to  a  deaf-nwte  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  slowly,  it  is  true,  Imt 
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as  certainly,  as  with  the  manual  alphabet  It  is,  of  course, 
mere  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement,  being  susceptible 
of  no  useful  application  in  practice. 

The  language  of  an  institution,  once  established,  com- 
monly remains  tolerably  constant.  Each  pupil  brings  with 
him,  on  his  arrival,  the  signs  of  reduction  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  employ  among  his  friends.  But  he  readily 
lays  aside  his  own  signs  for  those  of  the  community ;  nor,  in 
doing  this,  is  his  memory  burthened  with  a  load,  like  that  of 
a  new  vocabulary  to  a  person  possessing  speech.  For  the 
signs  of  reduction  which  stand  for  the  same  idea,  come 
usually  from  the  same  extended  description,  however  they 
may  appear  to  differ ;  and  the  new  comer  has  merely  to 
substitute  one  form  of  abbreviation  for  another.  Until  he 
has  thus  fallen  into  the  use  of  the  prevalent  dialect,  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  employ,  in  his  instruction,  only  those  signs 
which  are  purely  natural. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the 
nature  of  the  elements,  which  make  up  the  language  of  action 
under  the  second  form,  our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the 
law  of  combination,  according  to  which  these  elements  may 
be  made  to  enunciate  propositions.  This  is  very  simple. 
The  language  of  action,  when  so  comprehensive  as  to  be 
really  self-explanatory,  being  little  else  than  the  portraying 
of  objects  and  incidents  in  the  air,  as  a  painter  would  repre- 
sent them  on  canvass ;  we  must  forget  that  it  is  a  language 
which  we  are  considering,  we  must  cast  utterly  aside  the 
notions  of  syntax  stereotyped  in  our  minds,  and  regard  simply 
the  question,  "  Were  I  a  painter,  how  should  I  depict  this 
thin^,  in  order  most  satisfactorily  to  exhibit,  at  once,  the 
relations  of  its  parts,  and  the  progress  of  events."  This  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  Suppose  I  should  wish  actu- 
ally to  paint  a  proposition  of  this  simplicity :  "  A  man  kicks 
a  dog."  I  should  begin  naturally  with  the  dog,  and  after- 
wards represent  the  man  in  the  act  of  kicking.  To  paint 
first  this  act,  to  exhibit  a  man  kicking  the  air,  would  be  un- 
natural. So  in  the  langua^  of  action :  I  must  first  make 
the  sign  of  the  dog,  and  assi^  to  it  a  location.  I  must  then 
make  the  sign  of  a  man,  giving  it  also  a  suitable  location, 
and  finally  represent  the  action  (by  actually  performing  it) 
as  passing  in  the  proper  direction  between  the  two.  With 
this  illustration,  we  will  leave  the  sign-language  under  the 
second  or  colloquial  form. 

Voi.  U.  48 
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Under  the  first  form,  this  language  is,  as  we  have  aeea^ 
natural.  Under  the  second,  it  exhibits  a  combination  of 
natu  re  and  of  art.  Under  the  third,  it  appears  to  have  passed 
entirely  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  wholly  artificial. 
From  the  first  to  the  second  form,  the  change  on  the  part  of 
the  deaf-mute  is  spontaneous ;  nay,  rather,  he  is  forced  into 
it  by  strong  necessity.  His  progress  exhibits  the  ordinary  and 
natural  march  of  improvement.  But  that  from  the  second 
to  the  third  is  unnecessary,  unnatural  and  forced.  Were 
the  deaf  noute  left  to  himself,  it  would  never  be  made,  and 
wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  invariably  the  work  of  his  teacher. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  its  origin. 

The  syntax  of  the  sign-language  being  one  of  the  points 
in  which  that  mode  of  communication  differs  most  widely 
from  ours,  and  its  vocabulary  being  likewise  comparatively 
slender ;'  it  occurred  to  the  estimable  Abb6  De  I'Ep^e,  that  tf 
these  two  circumstances  could  be  done  away, — if  the  number 
of  signs  could  be  made  equal  to  the  number  of  words,  and 
if  they  could  be  reduced  to  an  order  of  arran£;ement,  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  words  in  speech ;  the  dteaf  and  dumb 
mififht  be  instructed  by  a  mere  process  of  translation.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  task,  therefore,  of  affecting  this  de- 
sirable improvement.  His  labours,  greatly  amplified  by  his 
successor,  Sicard,  gave  rise  to  a  species  of  signs  denominated 
methodicaL  This  system  contained,  or  was  intended  to 
contain,  a  sign  to  represent  every  spoken  word;  together 
with  auxiliaries,  indicative  of  tense,  mode,  &«.,  and  of  tlie 
parts  of  speech.  Further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  species 
of  sis^ns  in  another  place.  We  will  pause  here  only  to  re- 
mark, that  these  methodical  signs  were,  of  necessity,  in  good 
part  not  colloquial  \  and  that,  though  they  presented  a  lan- 
guage having  a  syntax  like  ours,  such  a  syntax  continued 
to  be  quite  as  unnatural,  and  quite  as  unintelligible  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  before. 

Some  instructors  have  endeavoured  to  make  of  signs  a 
written,  as  well  as  a  colloquial  language.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  have  represented  the  various  members  of  the 
body,  and  the  several  features  of  the  countenance,  concerned 
in  pantomime,  by  characters  on  paper.  By  another  set  of 
marks  they  have  contrived  to  indicate  all  the  varieties  of 
motion  ;  and  by  a  third,  the  most  striking  expressions  of  the 
countenance.  By  the  combination  of  these  characters  tliey 
are  able  to  express  in  writing  any  sign  of  action,  very  much 
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as  spoken  words  are  spelled  by  means  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters. Mimography  is  the  name  given  to  this  mode  of  writing 
signs.  It  is  not  known  to  be  at  present  in  use  in  any  school, 
excepting  in  that  of  M.  Piroux  at  Nancy  in  France,  if  even 
it  is  still  employed  there.  Most  instructors  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  rather  curious  than  usefuL 

The  art  of  designing  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dnmb«  In  teaching  even  the  simple 
nomenclature  of  visible  objects,  a  vast  amount  of  time  may 
often  be  saved  by  the  help  of  pictures.  For  it  is  not  of  every 
object  of  which  there  is  occasion  to  speak,  that  a  sign  of 
reduction  is  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  the  institutions. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  object  be  not  itself  present,  nor  any 
picture  representing  it,  it  is  necessary  to  resdrt  to  the  process 
of  description,  illustrated  when  speaking  of  the  sign-lan- 
guage under  the  first  form.  This  process  will  of  course  be 
tess  tedious,  in  proportion  as  there  exist  other  signs  of  reduction 
to  contract  its  parts ;  nevertheless  it  will  consume  time, 
which  the  presence  of  a  picture  might  save.  But  design  is 
not  of  use  merely  in  this  way.  It  may  serve  to  explain 
phrases  and  sentences;  or  to  throw  light  upon  difficult 
subjects,  by  an  allegorical  use.  Hardly  any  limit  can  be 
assigned  to  its  utility. 

There  is  another  auxiliary  in  tise  in  the  school-rooms  of 
om  institutions,  employed  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  grammar. 
It  consists  €if  certain  symbols,  devised  to  represent  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  undergoinff  systematic  modifications,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  graxnyiatical  inflections  of  words.  The  idea  of 
such  symbols  originated  with  Sicard.  Tliere  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  writer,  certain  old  model  lessons,  once  used 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  the  symbols  of  the  noun 
and  adjective  appear,  in  form  closely  resembling  those  now 
in  use  in  the  New- York  Institution.  The  instructors  on 
this  continent  have  expanded  the  idea  of  the  distinguished 
inventor,  and  have  given  to  grammatical  symbols  a  much 
higher  degree  of  utility,  than  they  could  have  possessed  in  his 
day.  Mere  description  would  hardly  enable  the  public  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  this  method  of  illustrating  grammar  to 
the  eye.  There  is,  however,  now  in  a  process  of  steieoty  ping 
for  publication  in  this  city,  a  small  volume,  which  will  con- 
tain the  whole  system,  as  at  present  in  use  in  the  New- York 
Institution,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  ordinary 
schools. 
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The  language  of  action,  design  and  grammatical  symbols 
are  instruments  of  instruction  unconnected  with  words.  As 
means  of  exhibiting  or  using  words,  we  have  also  writing, 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  articulation. 

Of  the  first,  viz :  writing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Of  the  second,  indifferently  denominated  the  finger  al- 
phabet, the  manual  alphabet,  and  dactylolo^,  the  public 
nave,  also,  in  general,  some  notion  sufficiently  definite. 
They  are  aware  that  its  elements  are  certain  positions  of  the 
fingers,  representing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  its 
use  is  to  spell  words  literatim.  There  are  two  species  of 
dactylology  in  use,  the  first  employs  but  a  single  hand,  and 
prevails  over  this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  other  employs  both,  and  is  confined  te  the  British 
Isles. 

Beside  simple  alphabetic  dactylology,  instructors  have,  at 
times,  devised  systems  of  finger-spelling  by  syllables.  Pereiri, 
a  distinguished  contemporary  of  De  l'Ep6e  in  Paris,  employed 
such  an  one  with  eminent  success.  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  a 
meritorious  young  man  of  Livingston,  N.  J.,  deaf  since  the 
age  of  seven,  but  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  informed, 
and  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and  papers  on  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  about  a  year  since  planned  out  a  system  of 
syllabic  dactylology,  adapted  to  the  English  language,  which 
evinced  considerable  ingenuity,  and  promised  to  be  practi- 
cally useful :  but  it  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
experiment 

Articulation  comes  next.  Little  explanation  is  necessary 
in  reference  to  this.  For  the  deaf  it  means  precisely  what  it 
means  for  others,  the  actual  utterance  of  words. 

Accompanying  articulation,  it  is  attempted  usually  to 
teach  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  motion  of  the  lips. 
Both  these  accomplishments  have  been  actually  taught  to 
the  profoundly  deaf;  though  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  patient  labour.  There  are  many  who  hear 
partially,  and  are,  on  that  account,  more  fit  subjects  for  this 
species  of  instruction. 

With  this  is  completed  our  survey  of  the  instruments  of 
instruction.  We  pass  next  to  the  matter.  This  consists, 
first,  of  alphabetic  language ;  aud,  secondly,  of  all  the  various 
subjects  of  knowledge,  which  constitute  the  substance  of  in- 
struction to  those  who  hear.  To  teach  the  first  presents  the 
great  and  peculiar  task.    It  is  true  that  language  camiot  be 
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taught  apart  from  that  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  nomen- 
clature. It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  true,  that  fully  to  un- 
derstand all  the  terms  of  any  given  language,  is  fully  to 
understand  every  subject  of  knowledge  which  the  language 
is  sufficiently  copious  to  treat  of.  Nevertheless,  to  acquire 
the  use  of  a  language  is  a  labour  as  specifically  different  from 
that  of  accumulating  knowledge,  as  to  acquire  the  use  of  a 
tool  is  different  from  the  study  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
tool  is  constructed. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  the  instructor  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  the  two  courses  following.  He  may  aim  only 
to  convey  to  his  pupil  a  practical  knowledge  of  language, 
like  that  which  children  acquire,  as  they  grow  up ;  or  he 
may  desire  to  make  him  also  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  grammar.  If  the  latter  be  his  choice,  he  may  follow  out 
the  two  branches  simultaneously;  or  he  may  postpone 
grammar  as  a  science,  until  language  is  practically  taught 
The  simplicity  of  the  latter  course  recommends  it ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  one  mostpopular,  and  most  generally  pursued. 

There  are  still  two  ramifications,  into  which  the  labour 
of  teaching  language  subdivides  itself.  To  teach  the  nomen- 
clature of  ideas  simply,  is  not  to  impart  the  power  of  com* 
municating  those  judgements,  which  result  from  the  compari- 
son of  ideas.  The  laws  which  govern  discourse,  or  con- 
nected language,  constitute,  therefore,  a  distinct  division  of 
the  subject,  requiring  the  most  careful  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion. 

Language  beinsr,  then,  the  chief  matter  of  instruction,  by 
what  processes  shall  we  expound  its  difilculties,  and  simplify 
its  mysteries,  to  the  narrow  comprehension  of  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute?  The  limits  of  this  paper  of  course  forbid  our 
descending  to  those  minute  practical  details,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  guide  a  novice  in  the  school-room.  We  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  afford  some  illustration  of  what  would 
be  their  nature. 

The  first  ramification  of  the  subject  is  that  of  teaching 
words  or  nomenclature.  We  need  not  remark  that  words 
will  be  of  no  value  to  the  pupil,  unless  their  corresponding 
ideas  are  first  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  instructor,  therefore,  to  develope  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  a  series  of  ideas,  parallel  to  the  words  of 
alphabetic  language,  and  as  extensive  as  the  vocabulary  to 
be  taught.  For  this  purpose  he  will  avail  himself  of  a 
Variety  of  processes. 
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Among  these,  the  simplest  are  mere  indication  and  de- 
scription^ which,  as  employed  in  teaching  the  names  of 
visible  objects,  have  been  already  exemplified.  These  two 
suffice  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  material  world.  In  regard 
to  description,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it  avails  itself  of 
the  forms,  qualities,  and  characteristic  motions  of  material 
things,  of  their  origin  or  production,  of  their  purpose  or  uses, 
of  their  habits  (if  living),  and  of  the  fate  which  overtakes 
them  at  last.  Any  circumstance,  which  might  come  into  a 
detailed  written  account  of  the  object,  are  brought  out  if  ne- 
cessary, in  the  pantomimic  scene. 

In  overstepping  the  confines  of  matter,  if  our  resources 
are  separately  weaker,  they  are  nevertheless  more  numerous. 
The  first  is  illtistration,  a  word  which  means  here  precisely 
what  it  does  elsewhere.  Suppose  I  desire  my  pupil  to  un- 
derstand what  I  understand,  when  I  hear  the  word  pity.  I 
represent  a  miserable  woman  thinly  clad,  and  shivering  with 
her  babe  at  midnight  in  midwinter,  on  the  marble  step  of 
some  stately  mansion  in  Broadway.  I  describe  the  tears 
that  chase  each  other  down  her  care-worn  cheeks.  I  paint 
her  mournful  gaze  through  the  gloom  of  the  deserted  street, 
and  the  blank  look  of  despair,  with  which  at  last  she  sufiers 
her  head  to  faXl  upon  her  aching  bosom ;  and,  as  I  regard 
the  image,  I  have  thus  created  before  me,  I  point  to  my  heart, 
and  throw  into  my  countenance  an  expression  characteristic 
of  the  emotion  I  assume  to  feel.  In  view  of  the  circumstan- 
ces, it  can  hardly  be  misunderstood. 

The  next  process  is  metaphor.  Let  the  same  word,  pity, 
be  the  subject  I  represent  the  earth,  parched  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  I  point  to  the  sun,  pouring  down  a  most  intolera- 
ble radiance.  I  seem,  here  and  there,  to  see  animals  panting 
under  the  oppressive  influence,  and  men  melting  in  perspi- 
ration. The  herbage  is  shrivelled,  brown  and  dry.  The 
soil  is  baked  and  intersected  with  cracks  in  a  thousand  di- 
rections. Suddenly  I  see  a  cloud  arise  in  the  west.  It  ex- 
pands itself  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  heaven.  I  endow 
it  with  animation  and  thought  I  perceive  it  regarding  from 
the  sky  the  pitiable  condition  of  all  the  lower  creation.  I 
see  it  dissolving  away  to  tears,  and  pouring  out  its  pitying 
moisture,  in  showers,  to  re-animate  and  refiresh  the  drooping 
world. 

Metaphoric  illustration  must  be  used  with  caution. 
When  so  used,  it  diversifies  the  teacher's  labour  and  the 
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learner's  toil,  with  an  agreeable  variety ;  and  often  presents 
ideas  in  a  very  striking  '>g^t'  I^  is  peculiarly  useful  in  cases 
where  simple  illustrations,  adapted  to  the  learner's  capacity, 
are  not  easily  to  be  found. 

The  processes  thus  far  enumerated  are  of  a  kind  usually 
cai\edfamiliary  in  opposition  to  others  denominated  phUosfh 
phicj  which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  induction.  By  this  word  is  meant 
a  mental  operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  himself;  a  species 
of  analysis  into  which  he  is  led  by  the  teacher,  and  in  the 
course  of  which^  he  arrives  independently  at  notions,  not 
before  distinctly  recognized.  I  have,  for  example,  a  pupil, 
who  has  never  conten^iated  edifices,  or  buildings  as  a  class. 
Making  the  usual  sign  for  that  in  which  we  live,  I  enquire 
(a  question  easily  asked  in  the  sign-language),  if  my  pupil 
has  ever  seen  a  similar  object.  He  answers  yes,  and  I  re* 
quire  him  to  describe  it,  and  to  tell  its  use.  I  ask  then  for 
another,  and  another,  and  another,  until  his  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. But  I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  my  in- 
terrogatory so  often.  1  shall  be  anticipated.  The  characte- 
ristic of  this  class  of  objects  will  be  brought  by  my  questions 
before  the  pupil's  mind,  and  he  will  run  on  from  one  thing 
to  another,  until  there  remain  no  more.  I  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  to  contemplate  as  a  class,  a  number  of 
objects,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  only  as 
individuals.  I  proceed  to  give  a  name  to  this  newly  acquired 
notion. 

The  second  of  these  processes  is  exposition;  a  kind  of 
analysis  precisely  like  the  former  in  kind,  but  differing  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  it.  In  the  former  case  the  pupil  un- 
consciously passes  through  the  requisite  steps ;  in  the  latter 
the  teacher  does  the  same  with  design ;  the  learner  remain- 
ing a  passive  spectator.  The  process  is  more  rapid  than  in- 
duction, and  at  the  same  time  less  certain.  It  is,  hence, 
better  adapted  to  a  later  period  of  instruction,  while  the 
former  can  only,  with  safety,  be  depended  on,  while  the  mind 
is  yet  for  the  most  part  undisciplined.  As  an  example,  let  us 
take  the  correlative  personal  nouns,  superiour  and  inferiour. 
I  enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  may  be  supposed  to 
reader  one  individual  superiour  to  another,  such  as  superiour 
power,  superiour  wisdom,  superiour  virtue,  superiour  inge- 
nuity, superiour  strength,  superiour  agility,  d&c,  and  intimate 
that  of  two  individu^Js,  he  who  possesses  all  or  any  one  ef 
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these,  is  entitled  to  the  more  honourable  appellation.    The 
process  is  simply  definition  a  posteriori. 

The  third  method  is  that  pf  definition  indirect.  This 
is  of  two  kinds,  definition  by  exclusion^  and  definition  bff 
contrast.  Both  may  very  well  be  employed  together,  for  the 
contrast  or  direct  opposite  of  an  idea  is,  of  course,  excluded 
from  the  idea  itself.  Suppose  I  wish  to  define  liberality  ot 
generosity.  By  the  contrast  I  may  say,  in  the  banning, 
that  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  niggardly,  hoarding  disposition. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  prodigality,  or  wasteful  expenditure. 
Neither  is  it  the  disbursement  of  sums,  however  vast,  which 
one  ought  to  pay.  Nor  is  it  the  free  use  of  money,  from  a 
mean-spirited  fear  of  the  imputation  of  stinginess ;  nor,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  the  name  of  a  good  companionabk 
fellow ;  nor,  in  order  to  compass  some  secret  end ;  nor, 
for  any  reason,  in  short,  but  the  spontaneous  promptings  of 
a  noble  heart,  that  despises  the  lucre  of  ^in,  but  loves  its 
fellows,  and  desires  to  impart  to  them  of  its  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. This  process  is  one  of  frequent  use,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  known  to  the  art. 

There  remains  only  definition  by  synthesis^  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called, direct  definition.  According  to  this  method, 
a  particular  idea  is  defined  by  referring  to  its  genus,  and 
pointing  out  its  specific  characteristics.  Such  a  method  is 
not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  un- 
less at  a  late  period  in  the  course  of  their  instruction. 

These  being  the  processes,  logically  classified,  of  devel- 
oping the  ideas  of  deaf-mutes,  preparatory  to  teaching  nomen- 
clature, it  would  be  in  order  to  enquire  here,  what  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  insure  thoroughness  in  the  other  branch 
of  instruction,  viz :  that  which  embraces  the  principles  of 
construction  or  connected  discourse.  The  few  remarks  we 
have  to  make  on  this  topic,  will  find  a  place  when  we  come 
to  consider  that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  history 
of  the  art  in  modern  times. 

We  are  now  in  a  state  to  understand  the  wide  differences, 
which  have  distinguished  the  systems  pursued  by  different 
instructors  and  different  institutions.  These  differences  have 
arisen  from  the  unequal  prominence  given  by  different  men, 
to  some  of  the  instruments  of  communication,  and  the  total 
exclusion  of  others  from  their  methods.  Of  simple  homoge- 
neous systems,  there  are  four  essentially  dissimilar,  still  in 
practice.    In  past  times^  there  have  not  been  wanting  others. 
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as  W6  shall  presently  see.  From  combinations  of  the  homo- 
gmeons  systems,  there  arise  others,  differing  according  to 
ttie  nature  of  their  component  parts. 

The  first  and  simplest  system  is  that  which  rests  upon  the 
truly  natural,  unexpended  and  unmethodized  dialect  of  the 
deaf-mute,  and  aims  only  to  teach  language  under  a  written 
fonxk.  It  rejects  all  those  contractions,  denominated  signs  of 
fsduotion,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  gestures  entirely,  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  method  of 
the  distinguished  Dr.  John  Wailis,  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  earliest 
of  English  labourers  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Tbs  second  system  differs  only  from  the  first,  in  employ- 
ing the  lan^age  of  action  under  the  second  form ;  or  that 
in  which  it  is  no  longer  universally  intelligible,  but,  by 
reason  of  conventions  and  abbreviations,  has  become  a  prompt 
and  easy  means  of  communication.  This  is  the  system  at 
present  existing  in  the  New-York  Institution. 

The  third  is  that  employed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
P6nce,  the  earliest  of  all  instructors,  and  by  great  nundbers 
since  his  time.    Its  principal  instrument  is  articulation. 

The  fourth  is  that  which  originated  with  De  I'Ep^e  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  perfected 
by  Sicard  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Paris.  This,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  depends 
cbiefty  upon  methodical  signs.  The  celebrity  of  its  origina- 
tors, and  the  individual  success  especiallv  of  Sicard,  con- 
tribated  to  render  this  method  highly  popular  in  France,  and 
in  this  country,  when  the  art  was  new  among  us.  Very 
little,  however,  was  generally  known,  at  the  time,  of  the 
systems  prevalent  on  we  rest  of  the  European  continent,  and 
in  the  British  islands.  Greater  experience  has  since  induced 
the  Boyal  Institution  to  abandon  wholly  the  method  of 
Sicard,  and  to  embrace  a  mixed  method,  formed  by  combin- 
ing the  second  and  the  third,  named  above. 

The  methods  we  have  described,  except  that  of  De  I'Ep^e 
and  Sicard,  are  as  will  be  perceived,  as  old  as  the  art  itself. 
That  which  depends  on  articulation  was,  nevertheless,  almost 
universally  the  favourite,  during  the  two  hundred  years 
which  preceded  the  invention  of  methodical  signs.  We  have 
mentioned  that  Ponce  preferred  this ;  and  we  may  add  that 
his  pupils  are  said  to  have  been  accomplished  articulators. 
After  hfasi,  Booet  in  Spun ;  Wailis  and  Holder  in  England ; 
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Van  Helmont  and  Amman  in  Holland ;  Kerger,  Wild,  Nied- 
eroff,  Rapbel,  Lichwitz,  Arnold!  and  Heinicke  in  Germany ; 
and  Pereir^,  Ernaud,  Desehamps,  and  even  the  Abb^  De 
I'Ep^e  himself  in  France,  are  known  to' have  attached  them- 
selves to  this  method.  One  of  these.  Professor  Wild,enga0ed  a 
celebrated  mechanist  of  Frankfort,  named  Henry  lK>ui8  Mutb, 
to  construct  a  machine,  which  should  imitate  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs ;  in  order  that  the  deaf-mnte  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  distinctly  the  positions  he  was 
required  to  copy.  Another,  viz :  Heinicke,  pretended  to  avail 
himself  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  teaching  articulation.  The 
truth  of  this  pretence  has  been  doubted  ;  nevertheless,  he  is 
known  to  have  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs,  by  introducing  instruments  into  the  mouth. 

Sicard,  too,  so  late  as  the  year  1819,  republished  a  little 
treatise  of  De  I'Ep^e,  called  '<  The  Art  of  Speaking,"  with  a 
pre&ce,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  deaf-mute  is  not  wholly 
restored  to  society,  till  he  has  learned  to  express  himself  f?tc4 
voce^  and  to  read  speech  in  the  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is 
only  then  that  his  education  can  be  said  to  be  complete." 
These  facts  are  worth  remembering  on  the  part  of  those,  who 
devour,  with  astonishment,  the  accounts,  which  find  their 
way  occasionally  into  the  public  prints,  of  the  wonderful 
success,  attained  by  some  modern  experimenter,  in  instruct* 
ing  the  deaf  to  speak. 

But  though  the  majority  of  suffrages  were  early,  as  we 
see,  in  favour  of  articulation,  the  simpler  form  of  the  art  bad 
its  disciples.  Wallis  transferred  himself  to  this  class.  Beside 
him,  appeared,  in  England,  Bulwer  and  Dalgamo ;  and  in 
Germany,  Lasius,  and  probably  others,  whose  names  we 
know,  without  being  particularly  acquainted  with  their 
practice. 

lu  France,  among  the  first  essays  attempted  in  this  art, 
were  those  of  Father' Vanin  and  of  Pereir6,  whose  methods 
were  both  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  separate  men- 
tion. The  minute  details  of  neidier  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  we  know  that  Father  Vanin  made  design  the  great  in- 
strument of  instruction  and  the  basis  of  his  system.  By 
means  of  this  alone,  he  sought  to  explain  every  thing,  even 
to  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

Pereir6,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  chiefly  on  a  method 
of  syllabic  dactylology,  lost  with  him,  by  means  of  which 
words  could  be  very  rapidly  produced.    The  language  of 
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actkm  he  rigorously  excluded.  Articulation  was  his  ultimate 
aino,  it  is  true,  but  the  channel  through  which  he  sought  to 
approach  it  was  peculiar  to  himself. 

Desi^  and  the  manual  alphabet,  are,  at  this  day,  peculiar 
to  no  system.  The  utility  of  the  first  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, though  little  has  been  done  toward  developing  the 
extensive  resources  it  presents.  The  second  is  tolerated 
every  where,  on  account  of  its  convenience,  in  producing 
words  without  the  aid  of  writing-materials.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared,  that  a  too  early  and  too  constant  use  of  this 
instrument,  may  lead  to  the  habit  of  conceiving  words  as 
exhibited  by  the  tedious  process  of  literatim  spelling  on  the 
fingers,  rather  than  as  they  appear  on  paper,  in  which  form 
the  mind  will  speedily  become  accustomed  to  regard  them 
as  units. 

The  aim  of  modem  instructors  has  not  been  so  much  to 
strike  out  paths  new  and  untrodden,  as  to  remove  obstacles 
from  the  old.  The  search  for  a  method  radically  different 
from  any  yet  tried,  would  probably  be  a  fruitless  labour,  inas- 
much as  methods  are  characterized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
combinations  and  the  applications  which  they  admit,  of  the 
instmraents  of  communication;  and  as  these  instruments  are 
few  and  known.  Modern  industry  and  modern  investiga- 
tion have  been  busy  with  theory,  as  well  as  with  practice. 
They  have  called  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  to  aid  in  discov- 
ering a  touchstone  for  the  practician,  by  which  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  his  methods.  They  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  branch  of  the  subject,  independent  of  what  are 
called  systems,  and  equally  impcHrtant  to  all,  viz :  the  order 
in  which  the  details  of  that  vast  subject,  language,  should  be 
unfolded  to  the  mind  of  the  learner ;  embracing  a  considerar 
tion,  first,  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  doe  succession  of  difiSculties,  presented  in  the  various 
forms  of  connected  discourse ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  means 
of  facilitating  the  developement  of  ideas,  by  so  arranging 
their  nomenclature  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  as  to  make 
each  step  in  advance,  a  natural  guide  to  the  one  succeeding. 

These  are  complicated  and  difficult  questions.  They  are 
still  employing  the  ingenuity  of  distinguished  individuals. 
For,  though  the  general  and  fundamental  principles  which 
they  involve,  are  obvious  and  easy  of  comprehension,  yet  the 
extent  of  the  subject  renders  their  perfect  application  in  prac- 
tice,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
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Iq  speaking  of  the  actual  state  of  the  art,  at  the  preseol 
day,  we  should  say  that  it  is  characterized  by  most  vigoroos 
efforts,  to  introduce  philosopliical  method  into  the  teaching 
of  language.  Half  a  century  ago,  and  even  later,  the  iiistro- 
ments  of  instruction,  and  the  means  of  perfecting  them, 
seemed  principally  to  absorb  the  minds  of  instructors.  la 
our  own  time  these,  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  men, 
have  found  their  true  level ;  and  the  best  methods  of  sim- 
plifying the  task,  which  these  instruments  are  to  be  the 
means  of  performing,  are  now  the  grand  object  of  study. 

After  this  account  of  existing  methods,  the  writer  ma^ 
be  expected  to  express  a  preference  for  some  one  in  parti- 
cular. There  are  certain  principles,  admitted  by  the  ablest 
writers,  on  the  subject,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  in  accordance 
with  sound  philosophy,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  preference.    These  are, 

1st.  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  instructor  to  borrow  the 
entire  language  of  action  in  possession  of  his  pupil,  as  being 
the  earliest  available  instrument  of  communication. 

2d.  That  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  associate  his  ideas 
direcdy  with  the  visible  forms  of  written  words. 

In  proposing  to  the  pupil  to  receive  words  as  the  imme- 
diate signs  of  his  ideas,  we  aim,  of  course,  to  subvert  his  long 
standing  habit,  of  conducting  mental  operations  by  means 
of  pantomimic  signs.  Every  expansion  of  Iiis  natural  Ian- 
^age,  therefore,  whatever  advantages  it  may  bring  with  it, 
IS  attended  with  at  least  one  important  evil,  viz :  that  it 
strengthens  the  pupil's  attachment  to  his  old  habits  of  thought 
and  his  accustomed  modes  of  communication.  It  reodem 
the  task  of  supplanting  signs  of  action  by  words,  greater ; 
and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  task,  less.  The  sagacious  instructor,  there- 
fore, especially  if  he  have  bu^  few  pupils,  will  spend  very 
little  labour  in  correcting  and  improving,  and  much  less  in 
-developing,  the  meagre  dialect  they  bring  hino.  Whatever 
expansion  it  acquires  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
he  will  turn  to  the  best  advantage  he  can,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  task.  Existing  in  an  expanded  state,  it  may  be  made 
of  use ;  but  its  utility  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  its  culti- 
vation for  this  specific  object.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  sign- 
language,  from  the  earliest  period  of  instruction,  should  be 
daily  more  and  more  discouraged ;  and,  as  the  course  of  eda* 
cation  approaches  its  terminatioui  it  should  bO}  if  not  rigidly 
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prohibited,  at  least  barely  tolerated,  and  never  snflered  to  ap- 
pear, save  when  alphabetic  language  iails.  No  teacher  can 
be  too  watchful  in  this  respect.  So  copious  and  so  conve- 
nient has  become  the  language  of  the  schools,  and  so  elegant 
and  picturesque  does  it  appear  in  practice,  that  there  is  a  con* 
stant  propensity  to  indulge  in  its  employment ;  when  the  less 
showy  and  more  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  more  usefbli 
langua^,  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  sub- 
stitutecf;  and  on  occasions  most  valuable  for  practical  in- 
struction. The  ordinary  conversations  between  master  and 
pupil,  out  of  school,  too  frequently,  I  should  say  constantly, 
go  on  in  the  language  of  action  ;  and  the  great  purpose,  for 
which  the  community  are  assembled  together,  seems  wholly 
fonc^oHten.  On  this  subject  M.  Reccing,  a  late  luminous 
writer  and  able  instructor  of  France,  whose  volume  <'by  the 
fiither  of  a  deaf-mute"  is  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
given  us  some  forcible  remarks. 

^  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  ^^  that  the  fondness  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  for  signs,  wilt  turn  them  away  from  the  habitual 
use  of  language :  and  if  the  master,  on  every  occasion,  instead 
of  giving  the  conventional  word  to  recal  such  or  such  an 
object,  make  a  natural  sign  to  express  his  thought,  he  will 
doubtless  be  understood,  but  the  French  word  will  not  be 
learned ;  or,  if  known,  will  not  be  engraven  anew  upon  the 
memory.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
communicate  many  simple  ideas,  as  promptly  by  natural 
signs,  as  by  the  most  abridc^ed  form  of  writing ;  or  even 
nx>re  so.  But  it  will  be  more  useful,  nevertheless,  to  say 
these  things,  even  down  to  the  most  simple,  in  French ; 
because  we  shall  thus  form  our  pupils  to  the  use  of  that  Ian- 
gua^,  which  we  cannot  too  constantly  inculcate  upon  them.'' 
Again,  "since  the  master  cannot  cause  the  words  of  his 
mother  tongue  continually  to  resound  in  the  ears  of  his 
pupil,  he  must  be  so  much  the  more  careful  to  write  them 
unceasingly  before  the  eyes ;  and  never  to  express  himself 
hut  in  this  language^  save  to  take  advantage  of  a  gesture 
to  help  out  his  meaning.  The  ^ture  which  paints  the 
object,  may  thus  be  a  useful  auxiliary.  But  it  toiU  never 
do  to  reverse  the  ordeTj  to  make  of  the  gesture  the  capital 
object,  and  of  the  French  word,  whidi  ought  always  to  re- 
main in  the  mind^  a  mere  accessory." 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  language  of  Degerando.  ^  Let  us 
recal  the  principle  unceasingly :  the  deu-mute  must  enter 
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oar  ranks ;  he  mnst  become  one  of  us.  It  is  the  koffoam 
of  his  country  which  we  desire  htm  to  aoqaire.  This  moold 
become  to  him  what  it  is  to  the  ordinary  child,  what  it  is  to 
US|  his  mother  tongue.  But  the  adoption  of  the  langnafne  of 
his  country  can  never  be  perfect  and  sincere,  if  he  oantinueM 
io  see  in  U  only  the  translaiian  of  his  own  signs:  it  will 
not  be  his  mother  tongue.  It  will  remain  for  him,  what  the 
learned  languages  are  for  us."  Again  he  says,  ^  The  deaf* 
mute  must  have  the  resolution  oAen  to  interdict  to  himself 
die  language  which  he  has  constructed ;  for  the  moment  to 
forget  it,  if  he  will  be  truly  initiated  into  that,  which  is  in 
circulation  among  his  kind.  To  familiarise  him  with  our 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  familiarize  him  toith  our  mode 
of  conceiving  it;  from  which  he  is  distracted  by  the  lao- 
gnage  peculiarly  his  own." 

In  commenting  upon  this  passage,  M.  Recoing  remarks, 
that  the  words  ''  ^ten^  and  ^^for  the  moment^  are  ^  a  con- 
cession too  indulgent,  made  to  ancient  prejudices." 

In  illustration  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
too  copious  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  action,  Degerando 
cites  the  example  of  the  company  of  young  Egyptians,  sent 
to  Paris  by  the  Pacha  of  their  country,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  the  learning  of  Europe.  Having  been  placed 
together  in  the  same  school,  they  made,  for  a  long  time, 
little  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  French ;  because  like  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  they  conversed  continually  in  a  language  of 
their  own.  On  this  account  they  were  separated,  ana  die* 
tributed  among  different  schools;  when,  immediatdy,  the 
advantageous  eflbct  of  denying  them  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue,  became  manifest  in  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  their 
improvement 

If^  then,  even  that  degree  of  expansion,  which  in  large 
institutions,  seems,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable,  is  to 
say  the  least,  not  to  be  desired  ;  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
system  of  instruction,  of  which  the  first  great  dogma  is,  ex- 
pansion  to  the  highest  possible  d^ee :  nay,  more  than  this, 
expansion  beyond  even  the  limit,  within  which  signs  are  of 
colloquial  use;  and  expansion,  which  is  not  expansion 
merely,  but  rather  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  natural  in  the 
language  of  action,  and  the  erection  of  a  stupendous  artifi* 
cial  structure  upon  its  ruins ;  artificial  in  its  materials,  and 
artificial  in  the  mode  of  their  tfombination.  We  have  al* 
ready  said,  that  the  dialect  of  the  institutions  is  not  properly 
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a  natural  lan^age.  This  is  true ;  nevertheless  it  retains 
one  characteristic  of  that  from  which  it  springs,  and  which 
18  in  Ad  natural,  and  that  is  its  syntax.  This  at  least  con* 
tinues  to  be  tnily  natural,  after  the  individual  signs  have 
forfeited  their  claim  to  that  character ;  and  this  last  trace  of 
nature  it  is,  which  the  principle  of  methodical  signs  comes  to 
dsBtroy.  For,  in  place  of  a  collocation  of  signs  which  the 
deaf-mute  comprehends,  it  proposes  to  substitute  one  which 
he  does  not  comprehend ;  and  thus  to  present  him  with  a 
set  of  unintelligible  elements,  arranged  in  an  unintelligible 
onder.  I  say  unintelligible  elements.  Such  they  are,  of 
course,  whenever  without  the  circle  of  colloquial  signs;  or, 
more  accurately  perhaps,  when  standing  as  the  representa- 
tives of  ideas,  as  yet  beyond  the  limit  of  the  pupil's  intellec- 
tual range.  But  may  not  the  corresponding  ideas  be  defined  1 
True,  they  may :  but  then,  again,  of  what  manner  of  use  is 
the  sign  ?  To  what  end  is  it  adopted,  if  not  to  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  in  defining  the  idea  ?  The  purpose  of  the  school 
is  not  to  teach  signs,  but  words  ;  and  the  labour  thus  spent 
in  defining  a  Hgn^  is  the  very  labour,  and  no  other,  required 
to  teach  a  ward.  Now,  were  it  the  &ct,  that  each  methodical 
sign  brought  with  it  to  the  pupil  its  corresponding  idea,  and 
thus  saved  us  the  labour  of  developing  the  same  in  his  mind ; 
than  we  would,  with  pleasure,  accept  the  freight  and  dismiss 
the  vehicle.  But  the  truth  is  quite  otherwise.  We  are 
asbed  to  accept  the  vehicle,  and  to  furnish  it  with  its  freight ; 
in  order  tliat  we  may,  the  next  moment,  undo  our  labour* 
Truly  the  system  of  methodical  signs  is  an  unwieldy  and 
cambrous  machine,  and  a  dead  weight  upon  the  system  of 
Instruction  in  which  it  is  recc^nized. 

This  system  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  deceitfiil.  It  de* 
eetves  both  instructor  and  pupil,  by  afibrding  to  the  latter  a 
mechanical  fftiide  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  which  he 
does  not  understand.  It  is,  still  further,  even  at  the  present 
day,  practically  imperfect.  Not  all  the  labours  of  Sicard, 
and  they  were  Herculean,  with  those  of  De  I'Ep^e  to  aid  him 
in  starting,  nor  all  those  of  his  numerous  disciples,  have  yet 
brouirtit  the  system  to  that  perfection  which  its  theory  de- 
mands, or  filled  up  its  limitless  vocabulary  of  signs. 

M.  Reccing,  whose  writing  have  been  already  quoted, 
and  who  is  distinguished  for  his  glowing  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  a  list  of 
distinguished  names,  behind  which  to  intrench  himself,  in 
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fiilniioating  anathemas  upon  the  system 
and  it  18  a  &ct  in  no  small  degree  remarkable,  that  since  the 
days  of  De  I'Ep^e,  excepting  bis  great  disciple  Sicaid,  all 
Europe  has  produced  uo  single  individual  of  note,  to  advo- 
cate this  mischievous  system ;  while  its  opponents  have  been 
numerous,  zealous,  and  able.  Its  latest  champions  in  France, 
BL  Jamet  of  Caen,  and  M.  Dud^sert  of  Cond<^,  are  only  re- 
markable, the  former  for  his  singular  inaccuracy  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  latter  for  a  spirit  of  ultraism  never  dreamed  of 
even  by  SicanL  He  admits  no  signs  which  are  not  wholly 
arbitrary ;  rejects,  of  course,  all  natural  signs,  in  the  most  de- 
cided and  peremptory  manner,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  such, 
in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
systems  of  Jamet  and  of  Dud^sert,  are  not  indeed  identical 
with  that  of  Sicard.  These  gentlemen  have  some  notions 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  say,  for  example,  that  as  we 
possess  ideas,  words,  and  also  pronunciation  ;  the  deaf  and 
dumb  should  have  the  same,  or  something  equivalent  Tbdr 
methodical  signs  stand  therefore  for  pranunciatian ;  they 
stand,  unvaried,  for  the  words  they  represent,  whatever 
changes  of  meaning  the  latter  may  undergo ;  and  they  stand 
strictly  for  single  words,  and  not  indifferently  for  sjrnony- 
mons  terms.  By  deviating  then  from  the  system  of  Sicard, 
these  instructors  do  not  seem  to  have  become  more  philoso- 
phical in  theory,  or  more  felicitous  in  practice. 

The  radical  evil  lies  here.  In  all  its  forms,  the  method- 
ical sign  system  rests  upon  an  erroneous  theory.  Its  sup- 
porters claim  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  always,  of  neces- 
sity, think  by  the  instrumentality  of  Uieir  language  of  pan- 
tomime.  This  doctrine  is  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it,  and 
may  be  met  and  confuted  by  arguments  of  precisely  a  nmi- 
lar  character  to  those,  once  successfully  employed  to  combat 
the  assertions  of  the  early  teachers  of  articulation.  For  be 
it  remembered  that  these  men  denied  even  to  pantomime, 
what  more  recent  teachers  have  denied  to  written  words,  the 
power  or  fitness  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  thought :  a 

Esrogative  which  they  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  voice  alone, 
t  these  doctrines  have  both  alike  been  long  since  exploded, 
and  are  now  quietly  inured  among  the  rubbish  of  the  past.* 

*The  writer  bu  obwrt ed  with  ngret,  in  one  of  his  own  oonDtrynMii,  a  new 
nd^ocate,  at  this  lata  day,  of  the  aovaral  abonrditiaa  axpotad  in  the  last, 
^ch  atili  mater  regret  has  he  noticed  the  lack  of  ooorteoy  on  the  part  of  the 
aama  geadamany  towiid  onop  who  bad  cartataljr  infeikdad  him  do  diiipistl 
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Methodical  signs,  therefore,  remain  without  a  plausible  ex* 
case  for  their  continued  existence ;  and  are  probably  destined 
to  disappear  with  the  next  generation. 

Some  instructors,  in  whose  methods  this  artiScial  sys* 
tern  has  held  a  prominent  place,  have  expressed  a  conviction^ 
unaccompanied  by  argument,  that  signs  of  this  description 
cannot  be  entirely  abandoned.  Methodical  signs  have  been 
abandoned  already.  In  fact  they  never  had  an  existencei 
until  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  two  entire  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Ponce.  They  have  no  existence,  now,  in  those 
schools  which  have  never  received  the  method  of  De  I'Ep^e. 
They  never,  of  course,  had  an  existence  in  the  numerous 
*  articulating  schools,  which  have  overspread  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  to  tbe  heart  of  France 
itself:  yet,  without  their  aid,  multitudes  of  pupils  have  even 
learned  to  talk.  They  have  no  existence  at  the  present  timOi 
except  as  matter  of  memory,  in  those  institutions,  which  have 
once  employed,  and  subsequently  abandoned  them ;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  with  which  the  writer  is  con- 
nected, and  the  Ro3ral  Institution  of  Paris. 

It  is  too  late  to  express  a  conviction  that  methodical  signs 
cannot  be  abandoned.  This  should  have  been  done  before 
the  abandonment  took  place,  at  least  before  it  took  place  in 
the  school  of  Sicard.  Were  the  writer  to  express  a  convic- 
tion, that  there  is  no  such  place  as  Paris,  the  Parisians  would, 
questionless,  remain  living  entities,  in  spite  of  his  doubts. 
So  is  it  in  this  case.  Whoever  may  withhold  his  belief  from 
the  assertion,  the  deaf  and  dumb  will,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  be  instructed  without  the  use  of  methodical  signs ;  as  they 
have  been  already,  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  hal£ 

The  writer  cannot  help  believing,  that  those  who  deny 
the  practicability  of  this,  make  the  denial,  because  practice 
has  not  taught  them  to  modify  their  school-room  processes, 
to  meet  the  new  exigency  introduced  by  the  change.    They 

and  who,  in  giving  his  own  views  to  the  public,  through  the  pagee  of  the  North 
American,  was  totally  uncoDsdoua  that  he  was  aastuling  anv  pet  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Jacobs  of  Kentucky.  His  views,  for  which  he  prefers  no  claim  to  originalitr, 
he  conceives,  aie  likely  to  stand :  for  even  when  Mr.  Jacobs  shall  have  soooeed* 
ed  in  exterminating  them  here,  and  he  seems  to  flatter  himself  that  time  is  not 
for  disUnt,  he  will  find  all  Europe  on  his  hands  alter  all ;  as,  indeed,  he  may  be 
eariy  apprised,  on  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  circular  from  Paris,  now  duo, 
but  delayed  by  the  press  of  matter.  The  man,  who  seems  to  make  a  ment  of 
reading  no  French,  should  speak  in  these  matters  with  less  confidence;  for 
the  French  and  the  German  instructors  tiUnk  profoundly  before  Uuy  J^"^ 
and  they  read^  if  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not,  the  productions  of  their  brethren,  thougti 
in  foreign  tongues. 
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would  speak  with  more  accuracy,  were  they  to  assert  the 
impossibility  of  discarding  methodical  signs,  and  of  still  con* 
tinuing  to  instruct  as  though  tnethadicai  signs  were  still  in 
use.  A  knight  of  the  twelfth  century,  divested  of  his  mail, 
and  accoutr^  as  a  modern  warriour,  might  be  supposed  to 
say,  "  I  cannot  dispense  with  that  massive  armour.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  weapons  and  such  defences  are  essen* 
tial  to  the  noble  art  of  war.  They  can  never  be  laid  aside." 
And  why?  Because  he  conceives  that  he  must  always  do 
battle,  with  lance  in  rest,  as  a  mailed  knight  should. 

If  the  objectors,  along  with  methodical  signs,  will  aban- 
don the  unwise  method  of  verbatim  dictation  ;  if  they  will 
throw  their  pupils  a  little  more  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
force  them  to  think,  as  often  as  they  write;  if  they  will  start 
from  a  point  no  higher  than  that  at  which  the  pupil  is  fully 
competent  to  begin  with  them,  and  be  sure  never  to  advance 
with  so  impatient  speed  as  to  leave  him  behind ;  if,  finally, 
they  will  themselves  write  a  great  deal,  and  make  signs 
comparatively  little,  before  the  eyes  of  their  classes  in  the 
school-room,  and  in  their  conversations  with  individuals  out; 
they  will  shortly  see  whether  the  artificial  and  mischievous 
system  of  methodical  signs  cannot  be  abandoned.  In  view 
of  the  comparative  labour  imposed  upon  the  instructor  by 
the  two  methods  proposed,  severally  considered,  a  sluggish 
man  may  prefer  that  which  exacts  the  least  thought,  which 
affords  him  a  mechanical  means  of  teaching  against  time^ 
which  involves  the  necessity  of  little  preparation  for  his  daily 
task,  and  of  quite  as  little  scrutiny  into  the  actual  progress 
of  his  pupils.  But  a  wise  man,  a  benevolent  man,  I  might 
almost  say  a  conscientious  man,  will  choose  rather  a  method, 
which  admits  of  no  such  perversion,  and  one  of  which  it  is 
a  characteristic  to  verify  the  completeness  of  its  results  as  it 
proceeds ;  in  spite  of  the  labour  which  such  a  method  im- 
poses, and  in  spire  of  the  time  which  it  exhausts. 

In  reference  to  articulation,  the  writer  expresses,  as  he 
^believes,  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  and 
others,  when  he  says,  that,  in  the  cases  of  mose  whose  orcans 
of  speech  are  flexible,  whose  voices  are  agreeable,  and  whose 
sense  of  hearing  is  not  entirely  extinct,  it  seems  highly  desira- 
ble that  this  accomplishment  should  be  taught.  How  much 
more  desirable,  then,  is  it,  when  the  individuals,  though  deaf 
from  an  early  age,  have  not  become  absolutely  dumb,  but 
only  siletit;  and  whea  they  may  yet  be  easily  induced  (o 
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Otter  words  from  memory.  To  teach  such  persons  to  rec(^- 
nize  written  or  printed  words,  as  the  same  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  pronounce,  only  under  a  different  form,  is 
still  something  of  a  task,  unless  they  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  alphabetic  characters,  before  losing  their  hear- 
ing. But  the  power  of  correct  articulation  exists,  and  this 
it  is,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  constitutes  the  great  labour 
to  impart.  The  class  of  persons  here  spoken  of,  is  not  so 
small  as  is  commonly  believed.  There  are  ten,  at  least,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  now  present  in  the  New- 
York  Institution,  capable  of  speaking,  several  of  them  flu- 
ently, and  two  or  three  of  the  number  quite  competent  to 
conduct,  on  their  own  part,  a  conversation  in  words,  reading 
replies  on  the  lips,  with  the  help  of  an  occasional  explana- 
tory sign. 

The  preference  of  the  writer  would  therefore  be  for  a 
mixed  method,  combining,  as  does  that  of  the  Institution  at 
Paris,  at  the  present  time,  the  second  and  the  third  of  the 
homogeneous  methods,  and  rejecting  methodical  signs.  It 
is  this  method,  which,  in  large  institutions,  will  doubtless 
ultimately  prevail.  But  in  a  case,  in  which  an  instructor  is 
able  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  an  individual  pupil, 
or  to  two  or  three,  apart  from  a  com/munity  ofdeaf-rmUes^ 
the  first  or  the  third  pure  method,  uncombined  with  any 
other,  seems  rather  to  be  chosen. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  superadded,  in  reference  to  that, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  constituting,  in  this 
art,  the  peculiar  labour  of  modern  times,  viz :  the  perfection 
of  a  philosophical  method  of  teacliing  language.  It  is  now 
a  principle,  r^arded  as  fundamental  in  the  art,  that  deaf- 
mutes  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  language,  by 
means  essentially  the  same  as  those,  by  which  ordinary 
children  learn  to  spes^k. 

Starting  from  this  principle,  the  first  enquiry  naturally  is, 
what  is  it  which  ordinary  children  acquire  in  learning  a 
language  ?  Not  words  merely,  for  words  are  not  valuable 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  their  significancy.  As  the 
signs  of  ideas,  words  are  valuable ;  for  they  enable  their 
possessor  at  any  moment  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  another, 
the  precise  notion  which  exists  in  his  own ;  and  thus  con- 
stitute a  palpable  evidence,  that  both  have  before  them,  at 
once,  the  same  object  of  contemplation. 

The  child,  in  learning  language,  has,  then,  to  make  an 
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acquisition  much  more  important  than  that  of  words — the 
acquisition  of  ideas.  It  is,  furthermore,  essential  that  his 
ideas  should  be  identical  with  those  of  other  men,  and  that, 
for  both,  they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  same  words. 
These  conditions  are  equally  essential  to  the  utility  of  lan- 
guage. Unless  they  exist,  no  one  can  be  certain  that  he  is 
understood ;  nor  will  words  supply  the  evidence,  they  are 
usually  supposed  to  do,  that  two  minds  are,  at  the  same 
moment,  occupied  with  the  same  idea. 

In  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe,  we 
have  a  probable  clue  to  the  origin  of  much  of  the  nusunder- 
standing  and  controversy,  which  interrupts  the  harmony  of 
those,  whose  real  opinions  are  not  materially  at  variance, 
and  who  would  else  be  friends.  Whole  folios  of  polemics 
spring  into  existence,  because  an  unfortunate  woid  repre- 
sents one  thing  for  one  man,  and  another  thing,  differing 
from  the  former  <<but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair/'  for 
another. 

Such  differences  are  evils  in  some  degree  necessarv,  and 
resulting  from  the  constitution  of  thin^.  For  while  the 
child,  in  early  life,  is  engaged  unconsciously  in  acquiring 
ideas,  he  is,  so  to  speak,  his  own  teacher :  or  rather  he  is 
learning  without  a  teacher  at  all ;  he  is  carrying  on  a  series 
of  inductions  upon  the  language  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  much  of  what  he  gains  in 
later  years.  The  number  of  ideas  thus  independently  ac- 
quired may  be  loosely  estimated,  by  considering,  how  great 
a  part  of  the  words,  any  individual  believes  himself  to  under- 
stand, have  been  unconsciously  treasured  up.  Correspond- 
ing to  each  of  these,  the  individual  must,  also  unconsciously, 
have  imbibed  one  or  more  ideas,  right  or  wrong.  Years  of 
attentive  observation  are  often  necessary  to  perfect  the  notion 
associated  in  his  mind  with  a  single  word.  He  is,  in  the 
meantime,  conscious  in  many  cases,  of  the  successive  modi- 
fications which  this  notion  underi^s,  in  its  transition  from 
stage  to  stage  of  jrradually  diminishing  errour.  He  is  ulti- 
mately assured  of  its  correctness,  by  observing  its  uniform 
fitness  for  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  finds  the  corre- 
sponding word  introduced  among  men. 

Mere  words,  then,  are  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge, which  ordinary  children  gather  up  in  early  life ;  since 
they  exist  only  in  consequence  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
ideas,  of  which  they  are  Uie  Eegisters  and  the  instruments. 
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The  idea  and  the  word  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  soul  and  body.  The  one  manifests  itself  through  the 
other ;  the  former  is  the  essence,  the  latter,  the  abiding-place 
and  organ. 

But  the  mere  possession  of  ideas,  even  with  correspond- 
ing signs,  is  not  ail  that  is  necessary  to  the  intercommuni- 
cation of  minds.  The  objects  of  our  knowledge  exist  in 
certain  states,  they  present  themselves  to  our  juc^^ments  in 
certain  relations,  and  they  often  act  upon  and  affect  each 
other's  modes  of  existence,  or  their  own.  AH  these  circum- 
stances are  variable.  For  every  possible  variation,  there 
•must  be  either  a  new  nomenclature,  or  a  single  given  set  of 
words  must  be  made  to  assume  corresponding  variations, 
either  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  or  by  a  change  of  form,  or 
of  position,  or  of  both.  Hence  originates  the  science  of 
grammar. 

The  circumstances  just  enumerated  constitute  a  class  of 
general  notions,  many  of  which  have  to  represent  them,  no 
particular  words ;  but  rather  a  certain  order  of  collocation, 
or  certain  inflections,  of  whatever  words  may  be  before  the 
mind.  These  notions  are  laws  of  construction  :  they  con- 
stitute the  syntax  of  a  language. 

Though  a  part  of  our  ideas,  they  are  not,  in  general, 
distinctly  abstracted,  or  made  the  prominent  objects  of  our 
contemplation:  they  are  nevertheless  recognized  in  each 
individual  case,  and  thus  they  render  us  a  constant  and 
silent  service,  indispensable  to  the  power  of  communicating 
our  thoughts.  They  enable  us,  by  combination  in  phrases 
and  sentences,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  vocabularies ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  wide  extension  of  the  principle  of 
generalization  to  say,  that  all  sentences  whatever,  are  but 
mdividual,  though  complex  signs,  in  lieu  of  which,  a  perfect 
nomenclature,  were  such  a  creation  possible,  would  possess 
only  single  words,  and  would  constitute  a  lanraage,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  syntax  would  no  longer  be  felt.  Could  we 
suppose  the  infinite  mind  to  employ  signs  like  our  own  as 
the  instrument  of  thought,  instead  of  grasping  all  things  by 
the  power  of  intuition,  we  might  presume  it  to  avail  itself  of 
precisely  such  a  nomenclature.  The  supposition,  however, 
implies  an  absurdity ;  and  to  a  finite  mind,  moreover,  were 
it  otherwise,  the  construction  and  the  attainment  of  a  lan- 
guage so  boundless,  would  be  alike  impossible.  Sjmtax  is, 
Sierefore,  a  necessary  part  of  every  conventional  mode  of 
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expressing  ideas  among  men.  A  practical  acquaintance 
with  it  is  attained  by  speaking  children,  quite'  as  impercepti- 
bly as  any  other  part  of  their  knowledge,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  words. 

Children,  then,  in  learning  language,  are  making  three 
distinct  acquisitions,  viz:  (naming  them  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance)  ideas,  the  laws  of  construction,  and 
words.  These  attainments  are  made  so  nearly  together 
that,  in  practice,  they  may  be  regarded  as  really  simultane- 
ous. In  strict  truth,  however,  ideas  must  be  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  words  in  the  order  of  time,  and  words  of  the 
principles  of  construction.  Still  this  precedence  is  but  mo- 
mentary, and,  in  the  case  of  a  speaking  child,  after  the  very 
earliest  essays  at  utterance,  is  hardly  perceptible.  The 
sooner,  in  fact,  an  idea  is  attached  to  its  name,  and  the  sooner 
the  relations  existing;  and  the  actions  occurring  betwe^i 
objects,  are  associated  with  corresponding  combinations  and 
modifications  of  words,  the  lighter  in  the  end  will  be  the^ 
burthen  imposed  upon  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and  the 
earlier,  the  stronger  and  clearer  will  be  his  perception  of  the 
utility  of  artificial  language. 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  the  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  that  ideas  should  be  first 
developed,  according  to  the  methods  heretofore  suggested, 
and  then  named :  and  furthermore,  that,  fr&m  the  very 
beginnings  the  laws  of  construction  should  be  practically 
taught  by  the  combination  of  words  into  sentences. 

We  have  then,  here,  a  definite  point  of  departure.  To 
trace  out  the  course  to  be  thence  pursued,  across  the  vast 
ocean  of  language,  would  be  to  write  a  practical  treatise, 
which  we  cannot  propose  to  ourselves  in  this  place.  A  few 
principles,  exceedingly  general,  and  constituting  the  extreme 
outline  of  the  task,  only  can  be  named. 

Since,  then,  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  is  assimilated 
to  the  process  by  which  the  speaking  child  acquires  language, 
and  since  the  question  has  been  answered,  what  it  is  which 
the  latter  acquires,  let  us  next  ask,  how  is  this  acquisition 
made.  Nothing;  can  be  less  subject  to  method,  than  the  suc- 
cession of  words  and  phrases,  that  address  themselves  con- 
tinually to  the  ear  of  the  child  who  hears.  He  learns,  never- 
theless, to  speak,  not  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  method, 
but  in  spite  of  it  The  same  thing  is  so  often  reiterated  in 
iiis  hearing,  the  temembrance  of  it^  when  just  fJKUng  away, 
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is  so  constantly  revived  in  all  its  freshness,  that  in  spite  of 
his  inattention  and  indifference,  and  in  spite  of  the  confused 
jumble  of  words,  with  which  it  comes  accompanied,  it  effectSy 
at  last,  a  permanent  lodgement  in  his  memory. 

As  the  language,  which  it  is  the  lot  of  the  child  to  hear, 
is  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  without  reference  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  case,  vastly  many  more  words  are  obviously  spent 
upon  his  ear,  than  would  be  necessary,  were  the  principle 
on  which  he  learns,  which  is  induction,  made  the  basis  of  a 
method,  and  were  this  method  substituted  for  the  chance 
instruction,  he  actually  receives. 

The  speaking  child  can  afford  to  dispense  with  systematic 
instruction.  Not  so  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  them  all 
superfluous  words  and  sentences  must  be  retrenched.  The 
time  allotted  to  their  instruction  in  alphabetic  language  is 
short ;  this  language  is  not  present  to  them  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  as  spoken  words  are  to  those  who  hear  ;  and, 
finally,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised,  and  probably  none 
will  ever  be,  for  exhibiting  words  in  a  visible  form,  with  as 
much  rapidity  and  as  little  labour,  as  accompany  speech. 

The  instructor  is,  therefore,  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  reject  from  his  regular  course,  every  use  of 
language,  which  is  not  an  essential  part  of  instruction  to  the 
speaking  child. 

In  proceeding  now  to  the  actual  execution  of  his  task, 
the  teacher  will,  of  course,  in  the  outset,  &sten  upon  the 
simplest  form  of  construction  possible.  A  dozen  or  twenty 
well  selected  words  will  be  an  ample  vocabulary  for  a  begin- 
ning. Much,  however,  depends  on  the  choice  of  these  words. 
They  should  belong  all  to  the  class  of  nouns,  excepting  a 
single  one,  which  may  best  be  an  active  verb.  The  nouns 
should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  to 
enter  into  combination  with  each  other,  under  a  variety  of 
forms.  To  this  vocabulary,  additions  will  be  made  from  day 
to  day.  Other  parts  of  speech  will  be  introduced,  and  other 
ferms  of  construction ;  and  these  latter  will  present  a  series 
of  difficulties,  increasing  as  gradually  as  possible. 

It  will  be  a  principle,  also,  to  present  but  one  new  thing 
at  a  time  ;  to  divide  the  difficulties,  and  thus,  according  to 
the  old  saw,  to  conquer. 

At  every  period  of  instruction,  the  precise  extent  of  the 
circle  which  bounds  the  pupil's  ideas,  will  be  kept  in  view. 
This  circle  will  be  continually  enlarged,  by  intrenching  upon 
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the  confines  of  the  unknown  beyond  ;  and  not  by  sudden 
and  violent  leaps,  &r  over  the  boundary,  and  into  the  midst 
of  darkness. 

A  great  desideratum  with  instructors,  is  a  vocabulary, 
containing  all  the  words  it  is  considered  expedient  to  teach, 
within  the  period  allotted  to  instruction,  arranged  in  that 
order,  in  which  each  following  idea  seems  to  be  the  imme- 
diate of&pring  of  the  preceding ;  an  order  which  D^nerando 
denominates,  that  of  the  genesuogy  of  ideas.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  general  guide,  to  prepare  which  has  been  found  a 
work  of  ^reat  difficulty,  the  instructor  will  form  his  own 
vocabularies,  with  an  eye  constantly  upon  this  principle. 

These  are  all  the  explanations,  which  an  article  of  this 
kind  will  admit,  respecting  the  details  of  practice.  They 
will  suffice  to  show,  that,  in  saying  that  deaf-mutes  must 
acquire  language,  very  much  as  ordinary  children  acquire 
it,  nothing  is  amrmed  derogatory  to  the  pret^ensions  of  the 
art  under  consideration  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  intellec- 
tual scale.  Enough  appears,  even  in  this  meagre  account, 
to  prove,  that,  in  the  task  set  before  the  instructor,  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  talent,  and  all  his 
ingenuity,  and  all  his  perseverance. 

The  principles  detailed  in  this  paper,  are  those  of  the 
institution  with  which  the  writer  is  connected.  In  the 
reports  of  that  institution,  more  especially  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth,  they  may  be  found  more  fully  discussed. 
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This  is  a  new  work  ou  morals  for  academical  use 
which  has  recently  made  its  appearance ;  and  we  welcome 
it  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  the  result  of  several  years' 
refleetion  and  experience  in  teaching,  on  the  pari  of  its 
justly  distinguished  author ;  and  if  it  is  not  in  every  respect 
perfectly  what  we  could  wish,  3ret,  in  the  most  important 
respects,  it  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  extensively  felt 
It  is,  we  think,  substantially  sound  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ;  and  being  comprehensive  and  elementary  in  its  plan, 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  will  be  gladly 
adopted  by  those  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  dissatisfied 
with  existing  text*books,  particularly  the  work  of  Paley. 
The  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  at  the  same  time, 
manly  and  forcible. 

In  regard  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  work,  we  will  only 
remark,  that,  in  our  view,  it  is  an  eminent  merit  of  the 
author,  that  he  has  made  a  system  of  Christian  morals. 
President  Wayland  has  not — like  too  many  writers  on  these 
subjects — seemed  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  forget  that  be 
was  a  CSiristian,  the  moment  he  sat  down  to  write  as  a  phi- 
losc^her.  In  the  treatment  of  these  subjects,  by  many  of 
our  writers,  there  is  an  almost  Pagan  dissevering  of  philo- 
sophy from  Cbristianity  and  its  distinctive  trums.  That 
writers,  treating  of  man's  nature,  relations  and  duties,  and 
professing  to  be  believers  in  a  divine  revelation,  should  pur- 
sue their  enquiries,  and  construct  their  systems,  with  such 
entire  neglect^  or  such  slight  and  merely  formal  recognition 
of  the  most  important,  the  only  authoritative,  source  of  facts, 
is  a  method  of  procedure  either  infidel  or  cowardly ;  at  all 
events,  unphilosophical  and  incon»stent.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  President  Wayland  has  not  followed  such  ex- 
amples. 
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In  regard  to  the  method  of  the  work,  the  following 
passa^  may  be  given  from  the  author's  pre&ce : 

<'  Being  designed  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  its  aim 
is  to  be  simple,  clear,  and  purely  didactic.  I  have  rarely 
gone  into  extended  discussion,  but  have  contented  myself 
with  the  attempt  to  state  the  moral  law  and  the  reason  of  it, 
in  as  few  and  as  comprehensible  terms  as  possible.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  principles,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the 
cases  of  ordinary  life,  I  have  generally  left  to  be  performed 
by  the  instructor,  or  by  the  student  himself.  Hence,  also, 
1  have  omitted  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  hbtory  of 
opinions,  and  have  made  but  little  allusion  even  to  the 
opinions  themselves,  of  those  from  whom  I  dissent.  To 
have  acted  otherwise,  would  have  extended  the  undertaking 
greatly  beyond  the  limits  which  I  had  assisted  to  myself: 
and  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  belong  to  the  design  which  I  had 
in  view.  A  work  which  should  attempt  to  exhibit  what 
was  true,  appeared  to  me  more  desirable  than  one  which 
should  point  out  what  was  exploded,  discuss  what  was  doub^ 
fill,  or  disprove  what  was  false." — p.  x. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  much  is  thus  left  to  the  teacher;  and 
that  the  benefit  ^o  be  derived  from  the  work  by  the  student 
will  very  greatly  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  It 
would,  however,  be  scarcely  possible,  within  tolerable  limitS| 
to  follow  any  other  general  method,  in  a  treatise  aiming  to 
be  systematic  and  complete,  upon  a  subject  embracing  such 
an  extensive  range  of  topics^  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  us  exceedingly  desirable  in  an  elementary  work,  that 
some  space  should  be  given  both  to  the  illustration  and 
application  of  principles,  and  to  the  history  and  criticism  of 
opinions.  A  principle,  or  a  position  in  general  terms,  to  be 
fully  apprehended  by  students,  must  commonly  be  accom- 
panied by  induces  of  illustration  and  application ;  and 
there  are  few  teachers  who  would  not  be  aided  by  one  or 
two  such  instances,  to  serve  as  a  direction  to  their  minds  in 
the  course  of  illustration.  Nor  will  the  present  work  be 
found  altogether  wanting  in  this  respect ;  oh  the  contrary, 
aome  apt  and  beautiful,  and  some  quite  original,  illustrations 
will  be  met  with. 

With  respect  to  the  history  and  the  criticism  of  opinions, 
nothing  of  the  former,  and  very  little  of  the  latter,  will  be 
found  m  this  work ;  and,  as  the  author  intimates  in  the  pas- 
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sage  above  cited,  scarcely  any  allusion  to  different  or  oppo- 
site views  occurs.  On  this  point  we  would  remark,  that 
although  it  is  very  certain,  that  when  one  is  in  possession  of 
the  truth  in  a  positive  form,  he  has  the  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  opinions — ^for  the  judgement,  negatively,  of  what 
is  not  true  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
on  many  subjects,  the  mind  never  adequately  possesses  the 
ime  positively,  till  it  possesses  it  also  negatively, — or  in 
other  words,  till  it  actually  applies  it  to  the  discrimination 
and  appreciation  of  varying  or  opposite  opinions.  This 
may  be  considered  as  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 
^reat  questions  that  pertain  to  the  Theory  of  Morals ;  and 
m  treating  these  subjects,  the  most  desirable  method,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  be,  from  an  impartial  survey  of  the  facts,  and 
all  the  &cts,  to  construct,  in  a  positive  form  our  statements 
of  general  truths ;  and  then,  to  group  around  them,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  the  varying  and  opposite  principles,  just 
indicating  their  points  of  departure  and  divergence,  and  their 
final  consequences.  The  conflicting  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects may  all  be  comprehended  under  a  definite  and  not  a 
large  number  of  general  systems,  and,  with  brief  references 
to  the  principal  writers,  would  not  greatly  extend  the  limits 
of  an  elementary  work ;  while  such  brief  indicia  would  be 
of  great  service  to  the  student  in  his  future  reading  and 
reflections,  and  in  forming  those  discriminating  and  critical 
views  of  the  relations  of  the  positions  which  he  takes  to  be 
true  to  other  positions,  without  which  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  possess  even  the  positive  system  he  adopts. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  contents  of 
this  work,  with  such  remarks  as  may  occur  in  passing.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  Theoretical 
Ethics,  and  the  second  of  Practical  Ethics.  In  treating  of 
Theoretical  Ethics  the  first  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  the  moral 
quality  of  actions. 

In  discussing  the  question :  what  is  a  moral  €U^ion  ?  the 
author  adduces  several  considerations  to  show  that  there  is 
an  element  in  the  actions  of  men  w.kichdoe8  not  exist  in  the 
actions  of  brutes ;  and  he  asks  what  this  element  is.  The 
solution  is  brief,  but  it  is  sound : 

"  If  we  should  ask  a  child,  be  would  tell  us  that  the  man 
knows  better.    This  would  be  his  mode  of  explaining  it.  * 

^Bat  what  is  meant  by  knowing  better  ?    Did  not  the 
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bnite  and  the  man  both  know  [in  the  case  snpposed],  that 
the  result  of  their  action  would  be  harm  ?  Did  not  boA 
intend  that  it  should  be  harm  ?  In  what  respect,  then,  did 
the  one  kiK>w  better  than  the  other  ? 

<<  I  think  that  a  plain  man  or  a  child  would  answer,  the 
man  knew  that  he  ot^ht  nai  to  do  itj  and  that  the  brute  did 
not  know  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it;  or  he  might  say,  the 
man  knew,  and  the  brute  did  not  know,  that  it  was  wrong; 
but  whatever  terms  he  might  employ,  they  wodld  involve  the 
same  idea.  I  do  not  know  that  a  philosofrfier  could  give  a 
more  satisfactory  answer.  If  the  question  then  be  asked, 
what  is  a  moral  action?  we  may  answer,  it  is  the  voluntary 
action  of  an  intelligent  agent,  who  is  capable  of  distinguish* 
ing  between  right  and  wrong,  or  of  distinguishing  what  he 
ought,  from  what  he  ought  not  to  do." — p.  9. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  correct  view,  and  it  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject ;  we  understand  of  course  that  the 
will  and  intelligence  of  the  agent  are  implied  in  ev«ry  par- 
ticular action  of  which  the  quality  of  moral  is  predicated. 
The  ideas  of  right  and  wrongs  and  of  ought  to  do^  and 
ought  not  to  do,  are  immediately  and  irresistibly  connected 
together.  Whenever  an  action  is  contemplated  as  virong^ 
then,  inseparable  from  it,  in  every  moral  being,  is  diere  a 
conviction  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it, — a  conviction  which 
is  irresistible,  immediate  and  independent  of  any  other  con- 
sideration  whatsoever.    Such  is  our  moral  constitutioiL 

After  showing  that  the  moral  quality  of  acting  resides 
wholly  in  the  intention  of  the  agent,  the  au Aor  next  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
notion  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  He  here  takes  up 
several  theories  that  have  been  maintained  on  this  point, 
such  as — ^that  the  notion  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  is  a  modificor 
turn  of  some  other  idea — that  it  is  derived  from  an  exercise 
of  ^efudgement  (in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word)— tfiat  it 
is  derived  from  associcUion — and  finally,  that  it  is  derived 
firom  the  idea  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  These 
several  theories  are  briefly,  but  very  thoroughly,  discussed 
and  refuted.  We  have  not  room  to  exhibit  the  course  of 
argument  on  all  these  topics.  We  will  only  briefly  notice 
the  last,  the  theory  of  the  «  Greatest  Happiness  principle,"  so 
called,  which  has  within  a  few  yeare  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  and  controversy. 

The  author  states  the  question  thus :  «<  It  is  said  that  our 
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notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  derived  from  our  idea  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  or  in 
other  words,  that  an  action  is  right  or  wrong  because  it  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness."  He  then 
foes  on  to  remark  that  it  must  of  course  be  taken  for  granted 
m  this  position,  that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of 
productiveness  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  are  two 
distinct  ideas  ;  else  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  one 
as  derived  from  the  other:  and  that  the  word  because^  in 
this  position  must  be  used  to  signify  either,  Ist,  that  the  idea 
of  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  stated  antecedent  to  the  idea 
of  right  or  moral  obligation, — or  2d,  that  the  idea  of  moral 
obligation  is  an  idea  comprehended  under,  and  referred  to, 
a  more  general  idea,  namely,  that  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  greatest  happiness.  In  the  former  of  these  senses,  the 
question  is  one  purely  of  fact,  and  the  appeal  to  facts  easHy 
refutes  the  position.  So  far  is  the  position  from  being  true, 
that  the  author  might  have  shown  that  it  is  more  correct  to 
say,  that  the  idea  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  is  rather 
the  c&nseqtient  of  the  idea  of  conformity  to  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

Taking  the  question  in  the  other  sense,  the  author  redu- 
ces the  position  to  the  assertion,  that  the  "  two  ideas  are  in 
tiieir  nature"  merely  "  co-extensive,"  that  is,  "  that  whatever 
is  productive  of  the  ^eatest  amount  of  happiness,  is  right ; 
and  that  whatever  is  right,  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness."  Of  course  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  show  which  idea  is  to  be  referred  to  the  other.  The  only 
conceivable  meaning,  then,  he  adds,  which  can  be  put  upon 
the  assertion  is  this :  "  that  we .  would  not  be  under  moral 
obligation  to  perform  any  action,  unless  it  were  productive 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  thus  making  moral  ob- 
ligation rest  upon  this  other  idea,  that  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness."  This  position,  the  author  asserts,  is  not  self- 
evident,  and  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  two  ideas  are  co- 
incident, that  is,  that  we  are  always  under  obliration  to  do 
whatever  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness : 
and  that,  whatever  we  are  under  obligation  to  do,  is  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness, — it  would  by 
no  means  establish  the  above  position.  But,  he  affirms  it  is 
impossible  for  us  absolutely  to  knotty  that  the  two  ideas  are 
coincident.  <<  The  ^vernment  of  God  c&uld  not  be  more 
perfectly  rigkt  than  U  is ;  biU  whether  it  could  have  involv- 
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ed  less  misery,  or  have  produced  more  happiness,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining." 

We  will  remark  here,  that  the  whole  plausibility  of  the 
"  greatest  happiness  principle,"  seems  to  us  to  be  owing  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  If  it  was  merely  asserted  that  right 
doing  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness, 
and  that  those  actions  which  are  productive  of  the  greats 
^^  est  amount  of  happiness  are,  on  that  account,  not  made  or 

constituted  right,  but  proved  or  indiccUed  to  tiSj  to  be  right, 
— we  do  not  know  that,  for  ourselves,  we  should  feel  any 
particular  interest  to  refute  these  assertions ;  for  there  would 
be  implied  what  we  contend  for  as  fimdamental, — namely, 
that  the  idea  of  right  is,  in  its  essence,  independent  of  its 
consequences,  that  is,  the  greatest  happiness ; — and  more- 
over, these  assertions  would  not  deny  what  we  contend 
for  as  equally  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  idea  of  obli- 

fcUioji  reposes  ultimately  and  solely  upon  the  idea  bf  right. 
till,  we  should  remark,  that  both  the  theory  of  ^^  general  con- 
sequences" and  of ''  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,"  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  criterion  or  guide  to  us,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  is  nothing  but  tdealj  at  least,  from  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties,  is  any  thing  but  universal  and 
certain  in  its  practical  application.  The  wiU  of  God  affords 
us  a  rule  which  is  liable  to  no  such  objection. 

Without  going  fully  into  the  course  of  argument  pursued 
by  the  author  on  this  topic,  we  will  give  tlxe  reader  his  con- 
cluding remarks : 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  not  proved,  that  an  ac- 
tion is  right,  because  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not,  but  we  ought  not 
to  believe  iftobeso  without  proof;  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  in  possession  of  the  media  of  proof, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  a  question  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  &culties;  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  think  their  testimony  is  decidedly  against  the 
supposition.  To  me,  the  Scriptures  seem  expliciUy  to  dd- 
clare,  that  the  wiU  of  Ood  alone^  is  sufficient  to  create  the 
obligation  to  obedience  in  all  his  creatures ;  and  that  this 
mU^  of  itself,  precludes  every  other  enquiry." — ^p.  25. 

We  give  also  his  general  conclusions  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject under  discussion : 

« It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  these  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  our  moral  sentiments,  ^are  unsadrfactory.    I  be- 
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lieve  the  idea  of  a  moral  quality  ia  actions  to  be  ultimate, 
to  arise  under  such  circumstances  as  have  been  appointed 
by  our  Creator,  and  that  we  can  assign  for  it  no  other  reason, 
than  that  such  is  his  will  concerning  us. 

^  If  this  be  true,  our  only  business  will  be  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  moral  notions  arise.  *  *  * 
•  «  •  rpiie  view  which  I  take  of  this  subject  is  briefly  as 
follows : 

"1.  It  is  manifest  to  every  one,  that  we  all  stand  in  various 
and  dissimilar  relations  to  all  the  sentient  beings,  created  and 
uncreated,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Among  our 
relations  to  created  beings,  are  those  of  man  to  man,  or 
that  of  substantial  equality,  of  parent  and  child,  of  benefac- 
tor and  recipient,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  brother  and  bro- 
ther, citizen  and  citizen,  and  citizen  and  magistrate,  and  a 
thousand  others. 

'^  2:  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  a  human  being 
comprehends  the  relation  in  which  two  human  beings  stand 
to  each  other,  there  arises  in  his  mind  a  consciousness  of 
moral  obligation,  connected,  by  our  Creator,  with  the  very 
conception  of  this  relation.  And  the  fact  is  the  same 
whether  he  be  one  of  the  parties,  or  not.  The  nature  of 
this  feeling  is,  that  the  one  aught  to  exercise  certain  disposi- 
tions towards  the  others  to  whom  he  is  thus  related  ;  and  to 
act  towards  them  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  those 
dispositions. 

''  3.  The  nature  of  these  dispositions  varies  of  course 
with  the  relations.  Thus,  those  of  a  parent  to  a  child  are 
diiferent  from  those  of  a  child  to  a  parent ;  <fcc.  *  *  But 
diflerent  as  these  may  be  from  each  other,  they  are  all  per- 
vaded by  the  same  generic  feeling,  that  of  moral  obligation. 
that  is,  we  feel  thai  we  ought  to  be  thus  K>r  thus  disposed, 
and  to  act  in  this  or  that  manner. 

''  4.  This,  I  suppose  to  be  our  constitution,  in  regard  to 
created  beings,  and  such,  do  I  suppose,  would  be  our  feeling 
irrespective  of  any  notion  of  the  Deity.  That  is,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conception  of  these  and  such  like  relations, 
there  would  immediately  arise  this  feeling  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  act  towards  those  sustaining  these  relations  in  a 
particular  manner. 

''  5.  But  there  is  an  uncreated  Being  to  whom  we  stand 
in  relations  infinitely  more  intimate,  and  inconceivably  more 
solemn,  than  any  of  those  of  which  we  have  spoken.    It  is 
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that  infinite  Being,  toko  stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  Ore* 
ator,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  Law^ver,  and  Judge ;  and  to 
whom  toe  stand  in  the  relation  of  dependent,  helpless,  igno- 
rant, and  sinful  creatures.  How  much  this  relation  involves, 
we  cannot  possibly  know;  but  so  much  as  this  we  know, 
that  it  involves  obligations  greater  than  our  intellect  can 
estimate.  We  cannot  contemplate  it,  without  feeling,  that 
from  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  we  are  under  obligations 
to  entertain  the  disposition  of  filial  love  and  obedience 
towards  Grod,  and  to  act  precisely  as  he  shall  condescend  to 
direct.  And  this  obligation  arises  simply  from  the  &ct  of 
the  relation  existing  between  the  parties,  and  irrespective  of 
any  other  consideration ;  and  if  it  be  not  felt  when  the  rela- 
tions are  perceived,  it  can  never  be  produced  by  any  view  of 
the  consequences  which  would  arise  to  the  universe  from 
exercising  it. 

"  6.  This  relation,  and  its  consequent  obligation,  involves^ 
comprehends^  and  transcends  every  other.  Hence  it 
places  obligation  to  man  on  a  new  foundation.  For  if  we  be 
ourselves  thus  under  illimitable  obligations  to  God,  and  if, 
by  virtue  of  the  relation  which  be  sustains  to  the  creation, 
he  is  the  Protector,  Ruler  and  Possessor  of  aU,  we  are 
under  obligations  to  obey  him  in  every  thing.  And  as 
every  other  being  is  also  his  creature,  we  are  bound  to  treat 
that  creature  as  he  shall  direct.  Hence  we  are  bound  to  per- 
form the  obligation  under  which  we  stand  to  his  creatures, 
not  merely  on  account  of  our  relations  to  them,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  relations  in  which  we  and  they  stand  to 
Ood. 

<<  And  hence,  in  general,  our  feeling  of  moral  obligation 
is  a  peculiar  and  instinctive  impulse,  arising  at  once  by  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  as  soon  as  the  relations  are 
perceived  in  which  we  stand  to  the  beings,  created  and 
uncreated,  with  whom  we  are  connected." — p.  26 — ^28. 

With  these  views,  in  the  main,  we  concur,  especially 
with  the  general  conclusion  stated  in  the  last  paragraph. 
We  believe  that  the  idea  of  obligation  reposes  on  that  of 
rights  and  that  this  latter  is  an  ultimate  idea,  arising,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  constitution,  immediately  on  the  perception 
of  our  relations.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
assertion  made  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  <<  that  the  will 
of  God  alone  is  sufficient  to  create  the  obligation  to  obedi- 
ence," if  the  author  means  thereby  to  lay  it'down  as  a  uni- 
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▼ersal  truth,  that  the  will  of  Ood  is  the  kut  ground  of  obli- 
gation. We  are  not  certain  that  such  is  the  meaning ;  it 
would  certainly  contradict  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
positions  of  the  work,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  constitute 
its  distinctive  and  superiour  merit.  To  us  it  seems  obviousi 
that  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  obey  any  particular  com- 
mand of  God,  supposes  such  a  perception  of  our  relations  to 
Urn  and  of  his  character,  as  to  make  it  in  our  view  right  to 
obey,  and  wrong  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  that  gene- 
rally,and  smtecedently  to  any  particular  command.  ^^  Right," 
says  the  late  Dr.  Adams  of  Oxford,  ^Mmplies  duty  An  its 
idea.  To  perceive  an  action  to  be  right,  is  to  see  a  reason 
for  doing  it  in  the  action  itself,  abstracted  from  all  other 
considerations  whatever;  and  this  perception,  this  acknowl- 
edged rectitude  in  the  action,  is  the  very  essence  of  obliga- 
tion, that  which  commands  the  approbation  and  binds  the 
conscience  of  every  rational  human  being."* 

We  believe  this  general  position  to  be  comprehensive  of 
every  particular  case  of  obligation ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  eluci- 
dation we  will  here  make  a  distinction  between  that  general 
class  of  divine  injunctions  termed  positive,  and  those  com- 
monly denominated  moral  In  regard  to  the  former  class — 
including  actions  which  we  should  not  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  perform,  if  it  were  not  for  the  express  divine  com- 
mand, as  for  instance  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — ^we 
may  indeed  say  that  the  command,  co/r^t^/e^  the  obligation 
to  perform  theparticular  ctction  ;  but  it  does  so  only  because 
of  the  antecedent  and  general  obligation  to  obey  the  divine 
commands.  In  other  words,  the  obligation  to  do  the  partic- 
ular thing  enjoined,  resolves  itself  into  a  more  ^neral  obli- 
gation, resting  upon  tbe  idea  of  right,  and  springuig  from  the 
perception  of  our  relations  to  the  Divine  Being.  In  such 
cases,  the  cri)ligation  to  perform  any  particular  action  enjoin- 
ed, impUes  that  the  character  of  God,  and  our  relations  to 
him,  are  such  as  give  him  authority  to  command,  and  make 
it  our  duty  to  obey.  Hence  it  is  not  so  correct  to  say  that 
his  command  makes  a  thing  right,  as  that  it  is  right  to  obey 
his  commands ;  his  command  would  not  put  us  under  obli- 
gation to  perforn^  any  particular  action,  if  we  were  not 
antecedent^  under  the  general  obligation  of  obedience  to 
him ;  and  if  we  should  separate  the  ideas  of  infinite  wisdom 
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and  rectitade  from  our  conception  of  the  character  of  God, 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  obligation  should  be 
felt  in  regard  to  the  commands  of  a  mere  Omnipotent  Sov- 
ereign. The  consideration  that  it  is  our  interest  to  obey 
0uch  a  being,  is  certainly  not  the  sentiment  of  mortU  oUiga* 
tion ;  it  may  be  prudent  so  to  do,  but  it  is  not  virtue  nor 
piety.  Nor  can  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  our  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  be  conceived  as  the  basis  of  an 
unlimited  obligation  to  obey  his  commands,  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  In  regard  to  oar 
fellow-beings,  we  can  easily  suppose  commands  impose^ 
upon  us  by  a  benefactor,  which  the  most  unbounded  grati- 
tude would  never  beget  in  us  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
obey ;  and  the  same  would  be  equally  true  in  regara  to  God, 
did  not  our  conception  of  his  character  involve,  beside  the 
relation  of  Creator  and  Benefactor,  the  idea  also  of  his  infi- 
nite rectitude, — ^a  conception  which  precludes  the  supposition 
of  his  ever  commanding  any  thing  that  is  wrong.  God  being 
such  as  we  conceive  him  to  be — ^infinite  in  wisdom  to  com- 
prehend, and  in  rectitude  to  command,  only  what  is  right,  we 
necessarily  feel  that  it  is  right  to  obey  and  wrong  to  disobey 
his  commands.  We  necessarily  suppose  that  all  Ckxl's  com- 
mands are  grounded  in  rectitude ;  and  this  conviction  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  that  feeling  of  obligation  to  submit  to 
the  aiUhority  of  God,  which  is  grounded  on  a  perception  of 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  him^— a  perception  which 
necessarily  begets  in  us  the  conviction  that  it  is  right  that 
we  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  a  Being.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  regard  to  certain  actions,  we  may  say,  the  com- 
mand of  God  constitutes  the  obligation  to  do  those  peartundar 
actions^  because  without  such  an  express  command  we 
should  not  be  under  obligation  to  do  them ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  we  necessarily  presume  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  command — ^that  it  is  grounded  in  rectitude — whether 
irom  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to  discern 
It,  or  not.  And  in  such  a  case,  the  reason  why  we  are  under 
obligation  to  obey  a  particular  command  of  God,  resolves 
itself  into  the  more  general  principle,  that  on  the  ground  of 
God's  character  and  of  our  relations  to  him,  it  is  right  thai 
we  should  obey  his  commands. 

But  in  regard  to  another  class  of  actions,  included  in  the 
moral  precepts,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  in  distinction 
from  the  positive,"— it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  coDOi- 
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mand  of  God  consHiuies  the  obligation  to  perfonn  those  ac- 
tions, even  in  the  sense  above  stated ;  for  &at  would  imply 
that  we  should  not  be  under  obligation  to  perform  them,  if 
they  were  not  expressly  commanded,  and  would  generally 
make  the  dirine  command  the  condition  and  limit  of  duty. 
This,  however,  would  contradict  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul, 
who  says  of  the  Gentiles  *^  not  having  a  formal  law,  that 
they  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  That  the  command  of 
God  does  not  constitute  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions, for  instance,  towards  our  fellow  men,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  expressly  admitted  in  the  statement  of  President 
Wayland,  that  the  feeling  of  obligation  arises  "  immediately 
on  the  conception  of  our  relations,"  and  <<  would  be  our  feel- 
ing irrespective  of  any  notion  of  the  Deity."  Nothing  in- 
d^i  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  our  obligation  to  per- 
form certain  actions  towards  our  fellow  beings,  would  be 
felt,  even  if  they  had  never  been  commanded  by  God.  The 
sentiment  of  obligation  is  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  right, 
and  nothing  is  necessary  to  be^et  it,  in  rational  and  free 
beings,  but  a  perception  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand. 
When,  therefore,  the  author  says  that  our  relation  to  God 
''places  our  obligation  to  man  upon  a  new  foundation  "  we 
confess  we  find  it  difficult  to  attach  any  meaning:  to  the  as- 
sertion, that  would  not  make  him  inconsistent  with  himsel£ 
To  say  that  our  relation  to  God  removes  the  foundation  of 
obligation  furnished  by  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
substitutes  another — ^to  wit,  the  command  of  God  as  the 
constitutiTig  cause  of  obligation — ^in  its  place,  appears  con- 
tradictory and  entirely  untrue ;  and  to  say  that  our  relation 
to  God  so  modifies  our  relations  to  man,  as  that  his  com- 
mand then  comes  to  constitute  the  obligation  to  perform  cer- 
tain actions  towards  our  fellow-men,  an  obligation  which  by 
the  anther's  own  admission,  we  feel  irrespective  of  the  Deity, 
appears  equally  contradictory  and  untrue.  That  our  relar 
tions  to  the  Deity  are  such  that  the  command  of  God  to  us 
to  perform  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  should  come  in  to 
quicken  or  strengthen  the  original  feeling  of  oblijgation,  we 
are  certainly  not  disposed  to  question :  and  if  this  be  what 
the  author  means,  we  should  only  remark  that  the  language 
is  unfortunately  chosen.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  our  moral 
obligations  to  the  Deity  himself,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the 
command  of  God  constitutes  the  obligation.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  oar  obligation  to ''  love  the  Lord  our  Gcod  with 
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all  oar  heart"  is  based  upon  bis  command  to  do  so ;  for 
then  it  would  follow,  that  if  we  had  received  no  such  com- 
mand we  should  be  under  no  such  obligation ;  and  those  to 
whom  the  command  has  not  been  given,  are  free  of  the  obli- 
gation ;  whereas  contrary  to  this  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
should  be  under  the  obligation  of  supreme  love  and  rever- 
ence to  God,  even  if  we  had  not  been  thus  commanded,  and 
that  all  mankind  are  under  the  same  obligation,  whether  they 
have  received  the  command  or  not 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  by  the  "  wiU'of  God"  as  the 
constituent  of  right,  and  the  ground  of  obligation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mean  exclusively  the  express  commands  of 
God,  but  that  the  necessary  conviction  of  obUgation  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  arising  immediately  upon  the  view 
of  our  relations,  is  also  to  be  considered  as  the  will  of  Grod, 
or  expressive  of  his  will.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  although  these  necessary  dictations  of  our  moral 
nature,  arising  in  view  of  our  relations,  are  unquestionably 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  a  certain  and  very 
high  sense,  we  regard  them  as  the  voice  of  God  in  usj  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  originally  conceived  of  by  us  as  com- 
mands of  God.  Analysis  never  gives  us  the  formula :  t^  is 
the  vnll  or  command  of  God^  as  expressing  the  ground  of 
the  consciousness  of  obligation  felt  in  view  of  our  moral 
relations ;  but  always  this  :  it  is  right,  or  it  is  wrong,  to  do 
thus  or  thus,  and  therefore  we  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  do  it 
The  instinctive  utterance  of  conscience  is  not :  God  com- 
mands you  to  do  thus,  or  thus, — ^but :  do  thus,  or  thus. 

In  fine,  we  cannot  admit  Uie  general  position,  that  the 
will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  obligation.  The  com- 
mand of  God  is  indeed  the  m^ixim  (maxima  regula),  the 
highest  rule  of  duty ;  but  not  the  ground  of  obligation.  It 
is  an  authoriiative  rule,  we  allow ;  for  God  is  the  eternal 
representative  and  administrator  of  absolute  rectitude  and 
justice.  Using  the  term,  Will  of  God,  to  denote  his  moral 
nature,  or  the  principle  of  the  divine  activity,  we  might  in- 
deed say,  that  his  will  is  forever  one  with  eternal  rectitude, 
truth,  and  goodness.  But  this  is  a  point  upon  which  we  do 
not  wish  here  to  enter.  We  take  tlie  term  in  its  more 
common  signification  of  command ;  and  our  general  posi- 
tion is,  that  Grod's  command,  does  not  make  a  thing 
right;  he  commands  it  because  it  is  right  His  com- 
mand is  an  inMible  criterion  of  rectittide,  though  not 
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the  principle  of  obligation.  Nor  is  this  a  trivial  distinction 
in  speculation.  To  confound  the  criterion  of  duty  with  its 
ground,  is  to  do  away  the  essential  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  But  so  far  is  the  mere  enactment  of  God  from 
being  the  constituting  cause  of  the  difference  of  actions,  and 
the  ground  of  obligation,  that  even  in  taking  it  as  the  expo- 
nent or  rule  of  duty,  we  are  compelled  to  presume  a  perfec- 
tion of  moral  rectitude  in  God,  which  determines  him  to  the 
enactment  of  that  only  which  is  right ;  and  consequently 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong  antecedently  to 
the  consideration  of  the  command  of  God, — the  essentially 
and  immutably  right.  Of  course,  so  far  is  the  command  of 
Ood  from  constituting  a  thing  right,  and  being  the  ground 
of  our  obligation,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  our  moral  con^' 
stitation,  to  suppose  the  antecedent  idea  of  right  to  be  the 
very  ground  of  the  command.  Hence,  in  our  view,  the 
assertion,  that  ''the  will  of  God  precludes  every  other  en- 
quiry," is  universally  true  only  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  duty, 
meaning  thereby,  that  when  we  have  ascertained  the  will  of 
God  in  any  case,  we  are  infallibly  certain  of  what  is  rights 
and  consequendy  of  our  duty. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  point,  not  because 
we  suppose  the  general  views  we  maintain  are  contrary  to 
those  of  the  author  of  this  work,  nor  because  we  think  he 
intended  distinctly  to  advance  the  theory  we  have  endea- 
voured to  controvert ;  else  he  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  writing  the  first  or  theoretical  portion  of  his 
book ;  certainly  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in 
the  dianner  he  has  done  on  many  fundamental  points.  Still 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  express  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  passages  that  have  been  the  subject  of  animadversion, 
because  we  think  them  calculated  to  mislead  the  minds  of 
some,  especially  if  taken  up  without  due  consideration  of 
the  general  tenour  of  the  author's  positions. 

Next  follows  an  admirable  chapter  on  conscience, — on  the 
fict  of  it,  the  mode  of  its  decision,  its  supreme  authority,  and 
the  general  laws  to  which  its  action  is  subject.  We  do  hot 
know  that  so  complete,  lucid,  and  satisfactory  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  is  any  where  to  be  found  within  the  same  com- 
pass. In  regard  to  the  question,  whether  conscience  be  a 
distinct  and  special  faculty,  after  showing  that  the  same 
geosnl  grounds  exist  for  regieuKUng  it  as  such)  which  deter- 
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mine  us  to  assign  particular  modes  of  mental  action  to  spe- 
cial faculties,  in  other  cases,  the  author  remarks : 

^  But  after  all,  this  question  is,  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
of  but  comparatively  little  importance.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  his  investigations,  is,  that  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
moral  quality  in  actions,  and  that  men  are  so  constituted  as  to 
perceive  it,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  affections  in  con- 
sequence of  that  perception.  Whether  these  facts  are 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  single 
faculty,  or  of  a  combination  of  fiiculties,  will  not  affect  the 
question  of  moral  obligation.  All  that  is  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  science,  is,  that  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  such  a  quality  in  actions,  and  that  man  is  endowed  with 
a  constitution  capable  of  bringing  him  into  relation  to  it" 
p.  34. 

He  then  takes  up  the  most  common  objections  to  the 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty,  and  briefly,  but 
sufficiently  exposes  them,  by  showing  that  moral  convictions 
are  universal ;  that  the  differences  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  have  been  so  often  brought  forward  to  disprove  it, 
never  deny  the  distinction  between  right  and  wron^,  but 
differ  only  in  the  application  of  the  idea ;  that  no  nation  or 
individuals  can  be  found  to  justify  what  is  wrong,  as  wrong ; 
that  the  utmost  reach  of  the  objections  from  this  quarter, 
onlv  goes  to  prove  an  imferfectly  developed  conscience ; 
and  that  the  same  course  or  objection  woula  prove  mankind 
destitute  of  taste  or  understanding,  because  these  faculties  are 
less  perfectly  unfolded  in  a  savage  .state.  The  last  objec- 
tion, he  notices,  is  thus  stated : 

<<  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  we  suppose  this  faculty  to 
exist,  it  is  after  all  useless,  for  if  a  man  please  to  violate  it^ 
and  to  suffer  the  pain,  then  this  is  the  end  of  the  question, 
and,  as  Dr.  Paley  says,  <the  moral  instinct  of  man  has 
nothing  more  to  offer.'  To  this  it  may  be  answered :  the 
objection  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  respecting  the  function  of 
conscience.  Its  use  is  to  teach  us  to  discern  our  moral 
oblig9Ltions,and  to  impel  us  towards  the  corresponding  action. 
It  is  not  pretended,  by  believers  in  a  moral  sense,  that  man 
may  not,  after  all,  do  as  he  chooses.  AH  that  is  contended 
for  is,  that  he  is  constituted  with  such  a  faculty,  and  that  the 
possession  of  it  is  necessary  to  his  moral  accountability.  It 
IS  in  his  power  to  obey  it,  or  to  disobey  it,  just  as  he  pleases. 
The  fiict  that  a  man  obeys  or  disobeys  conscience,  no  more 
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proves  that  it  does  not  exist,  thftu  the  &ct,  that  he  sometimes 
does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  obey  passion,  pioves  that  he  is 
destitute  of  passion." — p.  38. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  phrase  "moral  sense^^  in* 
deed  we  are  averse  to  the  employment  of  such  a  term ;  but 
that  there  is  that  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  apart 
from  all  the  influences  of  custom,  education,  &c.,  which 
makes  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  con* 
sequent  feeling  of  obligation,  to  be  a  universcd  and  necessary 
fact  of  consciousness,  we  strenuously  maintain ;  and  we 
think  the  passage  above  quoted  an  abundant  reply  to  the 
shallow  sophism  of  Paley.  Indeed  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  utterer  of  such  an  objection  could  have 
had  any  notion  of  the  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a 
mechanical  agent.  A  law  for  rational  and  free  beings,  a 
moral  law,  can,  of  necessity,  be  nothing  but  an  obligation ; 
the  command  of  conscience  can  be  nothing  but  a  categorical 
imperative,  which  man  may  violate  or  obey  as  he  chooses ; 
else,  necessarily,  all  distinction  between  moral  and  physical 
law  vanishes,  and  all  responsibility  is  destroyed.  We  will 
here  give  a  passage  from  Cousin  which  bears  on  this  point, 
and  in  our  view  is  very  justly  and  happily  expressed :  "  The 
conception  of  right  and  wrong  instantly  gives  that  of  Duty, 
of  Law ;  and  as  the  one  is  universal  and  necessary,  the  other 
is  equally  so.'  Now  a  law  necessary  for  the  reason  in  respect 
to  action,  is,  for  a  rational  but  free  a^gfent,  a  simple  obligation, 
but  it  is  an  absolute  obligation.  Duty  obliges  us,  mough 
without  forcinfif  us  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can  violate 
it,  we  cannot  deny  it.  Accordingly,  even  when  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  liberty  and  the  ascendancy  of  passion,  makes 
the  action  false  to  the  law,  yet  reason,  independent,  asserts 
the  violated  law  as  an  inviolable  law,  and  imposes  it  still 
with  supreme  authority  upon  the  wayward  conduct  as  its 
imprescriptible  rule.  The  sentiment  of  reason  and  of  moral 
obligation  which  reason  reveals  and  imposes,  is  conscious* 
ness  in  its  highest  degree  and  office ;  it  is  moral  conscious- 
ness, or  Conscience  properly  so  called."* 

After  remarking  upon  one  office  of  conscience,  namely, 
to  discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  President  Wayland 
goes  on  to  speak  of  its  impulsive  power.  We  give  tlie  pas- 
sage, as  it  contains  some  things  which  are  equally  fundanoen* 
tal  and  important. 

•  Etomoitf  of  Picychologr,  p.  113. 
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<<  Besides  this  discriminating  power,  I  think  we  may 
readily  observe  a  distinct  impulse  to  do  that  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  right,  and  to  leave  undone  that  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  wrong.  This  impulse  we  express  by  the  words 
ought,  and  ought  not  Thus,  we  say  it  is  rig/U  to  tell  the 
truth ;  and  I  ought  to  tell  it.  It  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie ; 
and  I  aught  not  to  tell  it.  Ought,  and  ought  not,  seem  to 
convey  the  ahstrnct  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  together  with 
the  other  notion  of  impulsion  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular 
action.  Thus^  we  use  it  always  to  designate  a  motive 
TO  action,  as  we  do  passion,  or  self-love,  or  any  other  tno- 
tive  power.  If  we  are  asked  why  we  performed  any  actioUi 
we  reply,  we  acted  thus,  because  it  gratified  our  desires,  or 
because  it  wa^for  our  interest  upon  the  whole,  or,  because 
we  felt  that  we  ought  to  act  thus.  Either  of  them  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact :  that  is,  either  of  them 
explains  the  motive  or  impulse,  in  obedience  to  which  we 
acted."— p.  39. 

The  author  goes  on  in  the  next  section  to  consider  the 
Supremacy  of  Conscience,  as  the  most  authoritative  impulse 
of  our  nature.  This  he  argues  from  the  very  conception 
which  men  form  of  this  faculty, — from  our  feelings  when 
comparing  the  actions  of  men  with  those  of  brutes, — and 
from  the  necessity  of  such  a  supremacy,  in  order  to  secure  the 
object  for  which  man  was  created.  In  our  view  the  demon- 
stration of  this  point  requires  but  a  short  argument.  It  is  a 
fact  of  universal  consciousness,  that  the  command  of  con- 
science is  never  of  the  nature  of  a  hypothetical  imperative) 
that  is ;  ac/  right  for  the  sake  cj/*  something  else,  in  order  to 
this  or  that  end,  but  always  of  an  absolute  imperative,  that 
is :  act  right,  for  the  sake  of  right,  or  rather  wHX  right  for 
the  sake  of  right,  for  morality  has  to  do  with  the  will  or  in- 
tention. We  say  the  analysis  of  the  command  of  conscience 
gives  this  as  the  universal  fact  of  consciousness ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  person  who  has 
a  proper  notion  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  should  intelligently 
subordinate  this  impulse  to  any  of  the  other  active  principles 
of  human  nature.  If  the  highest  end  of  man's  existence  be 
not  a  moral  end,  he*  is  made  for  no  end,  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration ;  and  surely  that  principle  of  our  nature  which 
directs  us  with  absolute  authority  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
end,  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  imperative 
principle  of  action. 
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The  third  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  Virtue.  We  stand  in  certain  relations,  apprehended 
by  our  intellectual  faculties ;  and  by  virtue  of  our  moral 
constitution,  we  become  aware  of  certain  conduct,  corre- 
9ponding  to  those  relations,  as  right  and  obligatory.  In  a 
perfectly  constituted  being,  President  Wayland  says,  the 
mtellect,  under  its  proper  conditions,  would  necessarily  and 
corrcsctly  discern  those  relations,  and  the  conscience  would 
indicate  and  command  all  the  duties  growing  out  of  them. 
"  Hence,"  he  adds,  "  in  a  being  perfectly  constituted,  it  is 
manifest,  that  virtue,  the  doing  of  right,  or  obedience  to 
conscience,  would  mean  the  same  thing."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  consider  the  subject  in  relation  to  a 
being  whose  moral  constitution  has  become  disordered. 
This  disorder  may  be  of  two  kinds — in  not  correctly  per- 
ceiving his  relations,  or  in  not  feeling  all  the  corresponding 
obligation.  In  such  a  case,  his  responsibility  will  not  he 
limited  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  his 
relations,  and  of  the  corresponding  feelinff  of  obligation, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations^  but  will  depend  on  the 
means  he  had  for  knowing  his  relations,  and  on  the  cause 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  sentiment  of  obligation,  that  is, 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  conduct,  or  not. 

We  confess,  however,  we  do  not  see  any  material 
ground  for  insistine  particularly  on  such  a  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  in  perfectly  constituted,  and  virtue  in  imperfect 
beings.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  virtue  is  essentially  the 
same  in  both  cases  ;  the  conditions  of  responsibility  stated  in 
regard  to  the  latter  case,  are  necessarily  presupposed  to 
exist  in  the  former  case.  The  essential  principle  of  virtue, 
in  our  view,  may  be  stated  as  a  ruling  purpose,  intention,  or 
will,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  to  do  whatever 
we  know  to  be  right,  and  that  because  it  is  right. 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter  is  Human  Happiness. 
Our  limits  permit  us  to  state  only  the  general  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  human  happiness  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
our  powers,  and  in  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  our  Creator. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  self-love.  It  is  the  nature  of 
passion  to  seize  upon  the  present  gratification  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences.  Hence  man  needs  another 
active  principle  to  direct  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness  on  the  whole.    "  When  we  act  from 
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simple  respect  to  present  gratification,"  says  President  Way- 
land,  "  we  act  from  passion.  When  we  act  from  a  respect 
to  our  whole  individual  happiness,  without  regard  to  the 
present,  only  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  only  as  it  will  contribute 
to  our  own,  we  are  then  said  to  act  from  self-love." 

The  rank  of  self-love,  as  an  active  principle,  is  superioor 
lo  that  of  passion,  inasmuch  as  our  happiness,  on  the 
whole,  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  happiness  of  any 
particular  portion  of  our  existence ;  it  is  inferiour  to  that  of 
conscience,  by  as  much  as  moral  beings,  capable  of  virtue,  are 
superiour  to  sensitive  beine^s,  capable  merely  of  happiness. 
And  if  virtue  should  be  degraded,  in  our  judgement,  into 
a  mere  instrument  of  happiness,  the  superiority  of  con« 
science  over  the  impulses  of  self-love  and  passion  is  still  ap- 
parent. 

^  Thus,"  says  the  author,  '^  suppose  I  deliberate  whether 
I  shall  spend  a  sum  of  money  in  self-gratification,  or  else 
in  an  act  of  benevolence,  which  is  plainly  my  duty.  If  I 
pursue  the  former  course,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  I 
actually  secure  the  Ratification  which  I  seek,  while  I  loee 
the  pleasure  of  rectitude,  and  am  saddened  by  the  pains  of 
remorse.  The  pleasure  of  gratification  is  soon  over,  but  the 
pain  of  guilt  is  enduring.  Or,  again,  I  may  perform  the  act 
of  benevolence  from  love  of  applause,  or  some  nxxlificatioa 
of  self-love.  I  here  obtain  with  more  certainty  the  reputa- 
tion which  I  seek,  but  I  loose  the  reward  of  conscious  virtue. 
Or,  thirdly,  if  I  do  the  act  without  any  regard  to  my  own 
happiness,  and  simply  from  love  to  Qod  and  man,  I  obtain 
all  the  rewards  which  attach  to  the  action  by  the  constitution 
under  which  I  am  placed,  and  also  enjoy  the  higher  rewards 

of  conscious  rectitude. 

«     .   •        «        •        • 

"  If  these  remarks  be  true,  we  see, 

"  I.  That  when  conscience  speaks,  the  voice  of  Belf4oT6 
must  be  silent.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  no  right  to  seek 
our  own  happiness,  in  any  manner  at  variance  with  moral 
obligation.  Nevertheless,  from  several  courses  of  action, 
either  of  which  is  innocent,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  that 
which  will  most  conduce  to  our  own  happiness.  In  such  a 
case  the  consideration  of  our  happiness  is  justly  ultimate. 

<<  2.  The  preceding  chapter  has  shown  us  that  man  was 
designed  to  be  made  happy  by  the  gratificatioD  of  his  deBires. 
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The  present  chapter  teaches  us,  that,  when  the  gratification 
of  desire  is  at  variance  \^ith  virtue,  a  greater  happiness  is  to 
be  obtained  by  self-denial.  Or,  in  other  words,  our  greatest 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  the  various  modes  of  self- 
^rratification,  but  by  simply  seeking  the  good  of  others,  and 
in  doing  the  will  of  God,  from  the  heart. 

^'  3.  And,  hence,  we  may  arrive  at  the  general  principle, 
that  every  impulse  or  desire  is  supreme  within  its  awn  as* 
signed  limits  ;  but  that,  when  a  lower  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  a  higher  impulsion,  the  inferiour  accomplishes  its 
own  object,  by  being  wholly  subject  to  the  superiour.  Thus, 
desire,  or  the  love  of  present  gratification,  may,  within  its 
own  limits,  be  indulged.  But,  when  this  present  gratifica- 
tion comes  into  competition  with  self-love,  even  passion  ac- 
complishes its  own  object  best,  that  is,  a  man  actually  at- 
tains to  more  enjoyment,  by  submitting  present  desire  im- 
plicitly  to  self-love.  And  so  self-love  is  ultimate  within  its 
jNToper  limits ;  but  when  it  comes  into  competition  with  con- 
science, it  actually  accomplishes  its  own  object  best,  by  being 
entirely  subject  to  that  which  the  Creator  has  constituted  its 
superiour. 

"4.  The  difierence  between  self-love,  as  an  innocent 
part  of  our  constitution,  and  selfishness,  a  vicious  disposi- 
tion, may  be  easily  seen.  Self-love  properly  directs  our 
choice  ot  objects,  where  both  are  equally  innocent  Selfish- 
Bess,  is  the  same  disposition  to  promote  our  own  happiness, 
upon  tlie  whole,  but  it  disposes  us  to  seek  it,  in  objects  over 
which  we  have  no  just  controul ;  that  is,  which  are  not  in- 
nocent, and  which  we  could  not  enjoy,  without  violating 
the  rights  of  our  neighbour." 

We  rejoice  at  the  ground  here  taken  by  the  author. 
After  the  thorough  confutation  of  the  grounding  principle  of 
the  Selfish  System  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  the  various  and 
convincing  lights,  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  subsequent 
writers,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  modification  of  it  should 
continue  to  be  maintained.  Yet  we  have  heard  it  laid  down 
in  express  terms  from  the  chair  of  theology,  that  '^  moral 
obligation  is  the  necessity,  which  a<  moral  agent  feels,  of  per- 
forming certain  actions  as  the  indispensable  means  of  his 
highest  happiness ;"  and  that  "  a  regard  to  happiness  is  the 
4mly  influence  that  can  move  a  moral  being  to  action.^  The 
plausibility  of  this  fallacious  doctrine  unquestionably  lies 
ly  in  the  confusion  of  the  principle  with  its  consequenca 
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Happiness  is,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  invariable  con- 
comitant or  consequent  of  virtuous  action ;  but  it  is  not  its 
object.  That  the  connection  between  virtue  and  our  highest 
happiness,  discerned  by  the  enlightened  reason,  may  be  a 
subsidiary,  quickening  influence,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
question  ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  the  ultimate  and  sole  mo- 
tive of  any  action,  that  can  properly  be  denominated  virtu- 
ous. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  at  variance  with  the  univer- 
sal consciousness  of  human  nature.  In  the  contemplation 
of  our  relations,  certain  actions  are,  by  the  necessity  of  our 
constitution,  presented  to  the  mind  as  right  and  obligatory. 
This  sentiment  of  obligation  is  immediate,  springino;  directly 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  actions  as  right,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  consideration  whatever.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment that  is  simple,  and  essentially  distinct  from  any  other 
impulse  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  disinterested  sentiment,  just  as 
pity,  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  true,  are  disinterested 
sentiments.  The  sentiment  of  obligation  is  never  hypothe- 
tical, that  is,  that  we  ought  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  some 
other  object;  such  a  feeling  is  not  tound  at  all  in  the  analy- 
sis of  conscience ;  it  is  authoritative  and  absolute,  having 
for  its  direct  and  sole  object  the  action  contemplated  as  right 
It  is  also  an  active  principle  of  our  nature,  that  is,  the  feeling 
of  obligation  to  an  action,  simply  as  right,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  doing  of  the  action ;  just  as  self-love  is  an 
active  principle,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  actions  within 
its  sphere.  We  maintain  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
is  such,  that  the  conviction  ofdutt/,  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  do  any  action  considered  simply  as  right,  is  felt  by  us  to  t)e 
a  motive.  That  a  thing  is  right,  is  recognized  by  us  as  a 
reason  for  doing  it,  that  it  is  wrong,  as  a  reason  for  not  doing 
it,  apart  from  any  other  consideration.  Such  is  the  impulse 
of  our  nature — the  command  of  conscience.  We  may  in- 
deed refuse  to  yield  to  it,  just  as  we  may  refuse  to  yield  to 
other  impulses  of  our  nature ;  but  that  does  not  prove  it  not 
to  be  an  active  principle,  and  intended  to  be  an  effectual 
motive.  On  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  as  the  simple 
consideration  of  duty,  actually  prevails  with  any  other  person 
as  the  motive  of  his  actions,  is  our  estimation  of  his  virtue. 
If  we  were  to  tell  a  man,  he  should  not  do  a  given  action  be- 
cause it  is  wrong,  and  he*  were  to  reply,  that  this  was  no 
motive  to  htm,  we  shoukl  leel  either  that  he  was  mistaken, 
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or  that  he  had  lost  his  reason,  or  that  he  was  a  moral  mon- 
ster, who  wilfully  denied  his  own  nature.  So  also,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  simple  consideration  of  an  action  as  wrong,  is 
insufficient  of  itself  to  deter  a  man  from  doing  it,  and  requires 
other  motives,  addressed  to  his  self-love,  to  render  it  effect- 
ual, we  feel  that  his  character  is  defective  in  the  essential 
principle  of  virtue.  That  such  is  the  &ct,  any  person  may 
be  satisfied  who  will  carefully  observe  his  own  conscious- 
ness ;  and  it  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  current  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  criticism  of  men's  motives  and  charac- 
ters is  expressed  in  common  life. 

We  have  said  that  the  chief  plausibility  of  the  doctrine 
in  question  arises  from  confounding  the  motive,  or  final  ob- 
ject of  action,  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty,  with  the  happiness 
or  satisfaction  connected  with  it.  Because  the  performance 
of  duty  is  understood  to  secure  our  highest  happiness,  or  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  present  inward  satisfaction,  it  is 
therefore  urged,  that  this  happiness  or  this  present  satisfac- 
tion, either  or  both,  is  the  final  object  of  the  mind,  the  ulti- 
mate motive  of  the  action  ;  and  the  power  of  the  simple  feel- 
ing of  duty  to  be  itself  the  motive,  is  denied.  But  there  is  a 
very  clear  distinction  between  the  chject  of  any  of  the  spe- 
cial impulses  of  our  nature,  and  the  gratification,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  is  connected  with  obeying  them. 
This  pregnant  distinction  was  first  observed  and  clearly 
stated  by  that  truly  great  and  original  thinker.  Bishop  But- 
ler, and  since  his  time  has  been  amply  illustrated  by  different 
writers,  among  the  more  recent  of  whom  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  published  among  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  to  the  view  of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy, by  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  in  these  works  some 
valuable  contributions  to  the  illustration  of  this  subject  may 
be  found.  This  distinction  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  selfish 
system.  This  system  declares  that  man's  ultimate  object,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  is  his  own  individual  advan- 
tage. Now  in  respect  to  all  the  special  impulses  or  affec- 
tions of  nuin's  nature,  and  more  particularly  in  respect  to  a 
virtuous  affection,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  object  is  some- 
thing apart  firom  himself.  Chalmers,  whose  course  of 
thought  we  now  follow,  illustrates  this  by  the  instance  of 
compassion.  Here  the  feelings  are  drawn  away ^rom  him- 
self^ to  the  sufferer.  He  is  occupied  with  the  object  of  his 
aflection,  not  with  the  pleasure  of  its  indulgence. .  Yet  this 
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does  not  previenfc  the  pleasure  from  being  fek,  the  mote  fek, 
indeed,  the  less  it  has  been  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 

What  is  thus  true  in  regard  to  virtuous  affection,  is  also 
true  in  regard  to  many  other  special  impulses  of  our  nature, 
eren  of  such  as  have  been  ranked  under  the  selfish.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  only  interested  affection  of  our  nature  is 
self-love,  in  the' strict  sense  of  the  words,  that  is,  an  affection 
whose  proper  and  sole  object  is  the  gocid  of  self.  This  is  a 
calm,  reflecting,  and  general  regard  to  our  own  happiness 
But  the  special  inqnibes  of  our  nature,  our  appetites  and 
passions,  are  distinct  from  self-love ;  the  good  of  self,  or  hap- 
piness^ is  not  the  discriminative  object  of  the  affection ;  but 
each  has  its  own  peculiar  object,  in  which  it  terminates,  with- 
out regard  even  to  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  die  at- 
tainment of  its  object. 

On  this  topic  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  the  foHowii^ 
zemarks : 

"  In  contending  that  the  benevolent  aJBSectious  are  disin^ 
terested,  no  more  is  claimed  for  them,  than  must  be  granted 
to  mere  animal  appetites  and  to  malevolent  passions.  Each 
of  these  principles  alike  seeks  its  own  object,  for  the  sake 
simply  of  obtaining  it.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  the  attain- 
ment, but  no  separate  part  of  the  aim  of  the  agent.  The 
desire  that  another  person  may  be  gratified,  seeks  that  out- 
ward object  alone,  according  to  the  general  course  of  human 
desire.  Resentment  is  as  disinterested,  4ts  gratitude  or  pity, 
but  not  more  so.  Hunger  or  thirst  may  be,  as  much  as  the 
purest  benevolence,  at  variance  with  self-love.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  with  some,  that  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  is  selfish, 
because  it  is  felt  by  self  Understanding  and  reasoning  are 
acts  of  self^  for  no  man  can  think  by  proxy ;  but  no  man 
can  call  them  selfish.  Why  7  Evidently  beciuise  they  do 
not  regard  self.  Precisely  the  same  reason  applies  to  be* 
nevolence.  Such  an  argument  is  a  gross  confusion  of  sel^ 
as  it  is  a  subject  of  feeling  or  thought,  with  self  c<msidered 
as  the  object  of  either.  It  is  no  more  just  to  refer  the  private 
appetites  to  self-love,  because  they  commonly  promote  hap- 
pness,  than  it  would  be  to  refer  them  to  self-hatred  in  those 
frequent  cases  where  their  gratification  obstructs  it."  We 
cannot  forbear  adducing  al«>  in  this  i^ce,  the  fdlowing 
paasaire  from  the  work  o(  Chalmers,  before  referred  to : 

<^  We  have  already  said  that  the  distinction,  so  well  esta- 
by  Butler^  between  the  object  of  oui  affiaction,  and 
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its  accompanying,  nay,  inseparable  pleasure,  was  the  most 
effectual  argument  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  selfish  system  of  morals.  The  virtuous  aflection  that 
is  in  a  man's  breast  simply  leads  him  to  do  what  he  ought ; 
and  in  that  object  he  rests  and  terminates.  Like  every 
other  affection,  there  must  be  a  pleasure  conjoined  with 
the  prosecution  of  it,  and  at  last  a  full  and  final  gratification 
in  the  attainment  of  its  object.  But  the  object  must  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  pleasure,  which  itself  is  founded  <m  a  prior 
suitableness  between  the  mind  and  its  object.  When  a  man 
is  actuated  by  a  virtuous  desire,  it  is  the  virtue  itself,  that  he 
is  seeking,  and  not  the  gratification  that  is  in  it.  His  single 
object  is,  to  be  or  to  do  rightly — though,  the  more  intent  he 
is  upon  this  object,  the  greater  will,  the  greater  must  be,  his 
satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  satis&ction  which 
he  is  seeking :  it  is  the  object  which  yields  the  satisfaction 
— the  object  too  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
its  accompanying  or  its  resulting  enjoyment.  Nay,  the 
more  strongly  and  therefore  the  more  exclusively  set  upon 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  the  less  will  he  think  of  its  enjoy- 
ment, and  yet  the  greater  will  his  actual  enjoyment  be.*^ 

After  these  citations  it  may  be  needless  to  pursue  this 
topic  further ;  but  there  is  one  argument,  that  we  are  not 
aware  has  any  where  been  brought  forward,  which  we  can- 
not forbear  briefly  to  suggest.  Its  object  is  to  convict  the 
selfish  system  of  a  gross  paralogism.  We  take  it  for  mnted, 
that  those  who  maintain  die  ultimate  motive  to  trie  per- 
formance of  duty,  to  be  the  agent's  own  advantage  or  hap- 
piness, would  readily  reject  the  grosser  motives  of  self-seek- 
ing, such  as  doing  the  act  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  credit, 
pecuniary  advantage,  &c.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  they 
refer  to  the  inward  and  inherent  pleasure  or  satisfaction, 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  is  connected  with 
virtue.  We  know  this  is  the  refined  form  of  the  selfish  sys- 
tem, held  by  those  whom  we  have  now  especially  in  view. 
This  {deasure,  they  affirm  to  be  the  ultimate  motive  to  rirtu- 
ous  action.  Now  we  maintain  that  on  this  ground,  the 
impossibility  of  virtue  is  demonstrable.  For  how  can  the 
motive  operate,  till  it  exists  ?  How  can  this  inward  pleasui^ 
be  a  motive,  till  it  is  felt  ?  And  how  can  it  be  felt,  till  a 
viitoous  action  is  done  ?    l^t  how  can  the  first  virtuous 

*  Dr.  Chslmei'*  Brid^wstsr  Trestiae^  Adaptstion  of  lYatoM  to  Um  Coa- 
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action  be  done,  before  the  pleasure  of  virtue  is  known,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  only  available  motive  1  By  the  selfish  theory 
then — its  best  and  most  refined  form — a  sentiment  is  con- 
stnicted  as  the  only  possible  motive  to  virtuous  action,  which 
sentiment  can  never  be  felt  or  known,  except  in  the  doing  of 
duty.  In  order  to  give  existence  to  this  sentiment,  an  act 
of  duty  must  be  performed,  wUhoiU  the  presence  of  the  (mly 
motive,  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  can  render  obedience  to 
duty  possible.  What  is  this  theory  but  a  vicious  and  suici* 
dal  paralogism  ?  The  first  act  of  virtue,  and  by  consequence 
all  others,  is  impossible ;  unless  it  be  said — as  indeed  we 
have  understood  it  to  be  affirmed,  when  we  have  pressed 
this,  objection — that  the  first  act  of  duty  is  done  by  some 
fortunate  blunder  of  the  agent,  without  any  motive^  and  thus 
the  inward  pleasure  might  be  discovered,  which  was  thence- 
forward to  constitute  the  ultimate  and  availing  motive  to  vir- 
tue 1  This  indeed  would  be  destructive  to  the  universality 
of  the  theory ;  but  it  is  the  only  way,  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  get 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

Contrary  to  all  this,  while  we  believe  that  inward  happi- 
ness is  the  invariable  accompaniment  and  consequence  of 
duty  performed,  yet  it  is  felt  only  when  duty  is  done  simply 
as  duty, — when  the  regard  fixes  upon  that  as  its  ultimate  obH 
ject.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  of  happiness,  what  the  Pr(q>het 
spake  of  another  subject :  *<  I  am  found  of  those  that  sought 
me  not ;  I  am  made  manifest  unto  those  that  asked  not  after 
me."  Happiness  is  like  the  iffnisfatuus — the  fireball  of  the 
swamp ;  when  we  pursue  it  directly,  the  breath  of  our  pur- 
suit wafts  it  from  our  grasp ;  but  when  we  follow  Duty  alone, 
Happiness  will  be  found  at  our  side,  and  springing  up  in  our 
hearts.  Happiness  is  indeed  united  to  Duty,  only  the  duty 
must  be  first  done  as  duty — the  feeling  of  obligation  must  be 
the  motive.  The  purest  happiness  is  found  in  the  most  self- 
forgetting  performance  of  duty. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject ;  but 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
selfish  system — in  every  modification  of  it — we  cannot  but 
re^rd  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  universal  con- 
sciousness, and,  in  its  logical  consequences,  entirely  subver- 
sive of  moral  distinctions — making  virtue  a  mere  means  to 
an  end,  without  intrinsic  ex<;ellence,  destroying  all  difference, 
in  kind,  between  Virtue  and  Prudence,  and  between  Re* 
morse  and  Regret.    In  its  practical  consequences,  this  sy9- 
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torn,  taught  in  the  school  of  theology,  and  made  tfie  basis  of 
a  yicious  theory  of  conversion  in  popular  instruction  from 
the  pulpit,  has,  in  this  country  and  in  these  times,  borne  the 
most  pernicious  fruits.  If  it  be  not  indeed  the  *ft»rw  ^«vAiff,  the 
fundamental  and  comprehending  lie,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  pestilent  of  that  nest  of  errours  whose  influ- 
ence, in  the  form  of  false  and  fanatical  doctrines,  fanatical 
feelings  and  measures,  has,  we  cannot  doubt,  occasioned 
many,  spurious  conversions,  dishonoured  the  venerable 
name  of  reUgion  itself,  and  we  fear  will  appear  at  a  future 
day  to  have  been  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  multitudes.  It  is  a 
system  which  justifies  a  style  of  preaching  consisting  exclu- 
sively in  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  sensibilities, 
with  entire  disregard  of  the  conscience  properly  speaking. 
It  is  a  system  which  legitimates  conversions,  (or  the  "decla- 
ration of  a  resolution  to  serve  God"  which  is  taken  for  con- 
version,) where  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  any  proper 
feriing  of  the  "exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  nor  or  the  im- 
plantation of  any  new  spring  of  moral  action,  nor  indeed  of 
any  thing  save  a  deeper  conviction,  (often  however  as  tran- 
sient in  its  practical  influence  as  it  is  spurious  in  its  kind,) 
that  it  is  a  msm^s  interesi^  on  the  score  of  prudence,  to  serve 
the  Lord  his  Grod — a  conviction,  too,  that  is  as  perfectly 
compi^ble  with  a  hearty  regret  that  a  man  must  give  up 
sin,  or  be  damned,  as  the  trembling  faith  of  the  devils 
(James  2 :  19,)  is  consistent  with  entire  hostility  to  the  God 
before  whom  they  tremble. 

The  next  four  chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  discussion 
of  the  imperfection  of  conscience — of  Natural  Religion,  as 
an  additional  source  of  light  and  motives — and  its  insuffi- 
ciency without  a  still  further  influence.  Then  comes  the 
consideration  of  a  positive  revelation,  or  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  rule  of  duty.  This  forms  the  transition  to  the 
second  book,  which  treats  of  Practical  Ethics.  In  the  open- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  has  the  foUowii^ 
remarks: 

"  In  the  preceding  pa^  it  has  been  my  desi^  to  illus- 
trate the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  to  pomt  out  the 
sources  from  which  that  truth  emanates,  which  is  addressed 
to  his  moral  constitution.  My  design,  in  the  present  book, 
18  to  cUonify  and  explain  some  of  the  principal  moral  laws 
under  which  God  has  placed  us,  in  our  present  state.    We 
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shall  derive  these  laws  fiom  nataral,  or 

or  from  both,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

<'The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  whole  moral  law  is  coor 
lained  in  the  single  word,  Love. 

"  Tlie  beings  to  whom  man  is  related  in  his  present  state 
are,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  God,  his  Creator,  and 
man,  his  fellow-creature.  Hence,  the  moral  obligations  c£ 
men  are  of  two  kinds;  first.  Love  to  God,  or  Piety  ;  se> 
eond.  Love  to  man,  or  Morality. 

^  This  book  will,  therefore,  be  divided  mto  two  parts,  in 
which  these  two  subjects  will  be  treated  of  in  their  order.^^* 
p.  153. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  go  into  any  particular  analysis 
of  this  portion  of  the  work.  Nor  is  this  necessary  to  die  de- 
sign we  had  in  view,  which  was  briefly  to  glance  at  those 
more  general  and  fundamental  principles  that  give  to  every 
such  work  its  distinctive  character.  We  will  only  observe 
in  regard  to  the  second  part  of  this  work,  that  it  embraces  a 
very  complete  and  regular  view  of  human  relations  and  da* 
ties.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the  statements  and  illustra- 
tions clear,  and  the  views  maintained  are,  in  our  opinion, 
generally  sound  and  just.  Our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  topics,  and  to  give  a  tew 
extracts  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and  spirit  of  this  part 
of  the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  Sabbath  the  author  gives  a  different  view 
from  that  of  Paley.  His  course  of  argument  is  substantially 
taken,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the  vSuable  treatise  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Gurney,  on  the  history,  authority,  and  use  of  the 
Sabbath* 

The  author  has  treated  the  present  engrossing  and  agi- 
tating subject  of  Slavery  in  a  manner  remarkauy  sound, 
temperate  and  judicious.  He  shows  that  the  principles  on 
which  slavery  proceeds  violate  the  personal  liberty  of  muk 
as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  bein^ ;  that  the  infla* 
ences  of  slavery  are  highly  injurious  to  national  weaUh,  and 
to  the  morals  of  both  masters  and  slaves.  He  then  endea- 
vours to  show  that  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
— ^particularly  the  golden  rule,  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
slavery.    On  this  topic  he  says: 

**  If  any  one  doubts  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  Scrip- 
ture precepts  upon  this  case,  a  few  plain  questions  may  throw 
additional  light  upon  this  subject    For  instance — 
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''  1.  Do  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  allow  ine  to 
derive  my  support  from  a  system  which  extorts  labour  from 
my  fellow-men,  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the 
equivalent  which  they  shall  receive,  and  which  can  only  be 
flosCained  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  mental  d^radation, 
and  by  shutting  them  out  in  a  great  degree  from  me  means 
of  salvation  1 

'<  2.  Would  the  master  be  willing  that  another  person 
should  subject  him  to  slavery,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  on 
the  same  grounds,  that  he  holds  his  slave  in  bondage  7 

"  3.  Would  the  Gospel  allow  us,  if  it  were  in  our  power, 
to  reduce  our  fellow-citizens  of  our  own  colour  to  slavery? 
Bat  the  Ctospel  makes  no  distinction  between  men  on  the 
ground  of  colour  or  race.  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  that  dtoell  on  the  earth.  I  think  that  these 
questions  will  easily  test  the  Gospel  principles  on  this  sub* 
ject."— p.  224. 

He  then  considers  the  objection  "  that  the  Gospel  never 
forbids  slavery,,  and  still  more,  by  prescribing  the  duties  of 
masters  and  servants,  it  tacidy  allows  it."  President  Way- 
land  admits  the  &cts  assumed  in  this  objection,  but  denies 
the  infer^ice;  on  the  ground,  that  the  moral  principleM 
of  the  Gospel  being  subversive  of  slavery,  these  facts  must 
cyf  course  be  explained  in  some  other  way  than  as  allow* 
ing  the  practice  of  slavery.  He  then  attempts  to  show, 
'from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  was  first 
promulgated,  that  there  is  good  reason  why  it  should  oppose 
slavery  by  subverting  itsprineiple^  rather  than  by  a  for- 
mal  prohibition  of  it.  Then  as  to  the  precepts  given  for 
the.  conduct  of  slaves,  he  says,  that  these  precepts  do  not  pro^ 
ceed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  masters  had  a  right  to  claim 
snch  a  course  of  conduct  from  their  slaves,  but  they  are 
piven,  because,  upon  other  grounds,  such  conduct  is  pleas* 
mg  to  God.  Thus,  he  sajrs,  the  duty  of  obedience  from  the 
slave  to  the  master  '^  is  never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obe* 
dience  to  parents,  because  it  is  right ;  but  because  the  culti- 
vation of  meekness,  and  forbearance  under  injury,  will  be 
Wdl-pk»ring  unto  God.  Thus  servants  are  commanded  to 
be  obedient  to  their  own  masters,  <  in  singleness  of  heart  as 
unto  Christ f^  <  doing  the  anU  of  Ood  from  the  heart,  with 
good  will  doing  service  cls  to  the  Lord^  and  not  to  men*— 
Sifh.  vL  6 — 7.  Servants  are  commanded  to  '  count  theif 
ttastars  worthy  of  all  honour^  that  the  name  of  Ood  and  his 
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doctrine  he  not  blasphemed.^ — 1  Tim.  6: 1.  '  Exhort  ser- 
Tants  to  be  obedient,  &c.,  theU  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.^ — Titus  3:  9.  The 
maaner  in  Which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated, 
therefore,  affords  no  ground  Tor  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel 
authorizes  one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage,  any  more 
than  the  command  to  honour  the  king,  when  that  king  was 
Nero,  authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or  than  the 
command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one  is  smitten, 
justifies  the  infliction  of  violence  by  an  injurious  man." 

The  author's  concluding  remarks  are  so  sound,  temper- 
ate and  seasonable,  that,  though  the  passage  is  long,  we 
cannot  but  indulge  ourselves  in  the  pleasure  of  placing 
them  before  our  readers. 

^'Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
to  consider  the  question,  what  is  the  duty  of  masters  and 
slaves,  under  a  condition  of  society  in  which  slavery  now 
exists. 

"I.  As  to  masters.  ^ 

"  If  the  S3rstem  be  wrong,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  if  it  be  at  variance  with  our  duty  both  to  God  and  to 
man,  it  must  be  abandoned.  If  it  be  asked  when,  I  ask 
again,  when  shall  a  man  begin  to  cease  doing  wrong  ?  Is 
not  the  answer,  immediately  7  If  a  man  is  injuring  us,  do 
we  ever  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  he  ought  to  cease  ?  There 
is  then  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  time  when  we  ought  to 
cease  inflicting  injury  upon  others. 

''But  it  may  be  said,  immediate  abolition  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  injury  to  slaves  themselves.  They  are  not 
competent  to  self-government. 

"  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  it  is  not  in  the  province 
of  moral  philosophy  to  decide.  It  very  likely  may  be  so.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  war- 
rant a  full  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  will,  therefore,  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  case,  and  ask,  what  is  the  duty  of  masters 
under  these  circumstances  7 

''  1.  This  situation  of  the  slaves,  in  which  this  obstacle 
consists,  js  not  by  their  iywn  <ict,  but  by  the  act  of  their 
masters;  and,  therefore,  the  masters  are  bound  to  remove  it* 
The  slaves  were  brought  here  without  their  own  consent, 
they  have  been  continued  in  their  present  state  of  degrada- 
tion without  their  own  consent,  and  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  consequences.    If  a  man  have  done  injustice  to  his 
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neig^hbonr,  and  have  also  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of 
reinedying  that  injustice,  he  is  as  much  under  obligation  to 
remove  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  justice  as  he  is  to  do 
justice.  Were  it  otherwise,  a  man  might,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  injury,  at  last  render  the  most  atrocious  injury  inno- 
cent and  right. 

'<  2.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
slave  is  held  in  bondage  until  the  object  be  accomplished. 
This  is  also  a  question  of  fact,  on  which  1  will  not  pretend 
to  decide.  But  suppose  it  to  be  so,  the  question  returns,  what 
then  is  the  duty  of  the  master?  I  answer,  supposing  such 
to  be  the  fact,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  hold  the 
slave  ;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  right  over  hitn^  but 
of  obligathn  to  him^  and  of  obligation  to  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cLccomplishing  a  particular  and  specified  good. 
And,  of  course,  he  who  holds  him  for  any  other  purpose, 
holds  him  wrongfully,  and  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  slavery.  In 
the  mean  while,  he  is  innoceiit,  in  just  so  far  as  he,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  hplds  the  slave,  not  for  the  good  of  the  maste^ 
but  for  the  good  of  the  slave,  and  with  the  entire  and  honest 
intention  of  aecompltshing  the  object  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
of  liberating  the  «lave  as  soon  as  the  object  is  accomplished. 
He  thus  admits  the  slave  to  equality  of  right.  He  does  unto 
another  as  he  would  that  another  should  do  unto  him ;  and, 
thus  acting,  though  he  may  in  form  hold  a  fellow-creature 
in  bondage,  he  is  in  fact,  innocent  of  the  crime  of  violation 
of  liberty.  This  opinion,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  facts  are  as  above  stated.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fact,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  a  decision. 

^'U.  The  dut]/  of  slaves  is  also  explicitly  make  known 
in  the  Bible.  They  are  bound  to  obedience,  fidelity,  submis- 
sion, and  respect  to  their  masters,  not  only  to  the  good  and 
kind,  but  also  to  the  unkind  and  froward ;  not,  however,  on 
the  ground  of  duty  to  man,  but  on  the  ground  of  duty  to 
Chd.  This  obligation  extends  to  every  thing  but  matters 
of  conscience.  When  a  master  commands  a  slave  to  do 
wrong,  the  slave  ought  not  to  obey.  The  Bible  does  not,  as 
I  suppose,  authorize  resistance  to  injury,  but  it  commands 
us  to  refuse  obedience,  and  suffer  the  consequences,  looking 
to  God  alone  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth.  Acting  upon 
these  principles,  the  slave  may  attain  to  the  highest  grade  of 
virtue,  and  may  exhibit  a  sublimity  and  purity  of  moral 
character,  which,  in  the  condition  of  the  master,  is  absolutely 
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^  Thas,  we  see,  that  the  Christian  religion  not  only  for* 
bids  slavery,  but  that  it  also  provides  the  only  method  in 
which,  after  it  has  once  been  established,  it  may  be  abolished, 
and  that  with  entire  safety  and  benefit  to  both  parties.  By 
instilling  the  right  moral  dispositions  into  the  bosom  of  the 
master  and  of  the  slave,  it  teaches  the  one  the  duty  of  reci- 
procity, and  the  other  the  duty  of  submission ;  and  thus,  with- 
out tumult,  without  disorder,  without  revenge,  bat  by  the 
real  moral  improvement  of  both  parties,  restores  both  to  the 
relation  towards  each  other  intended  by  their  Creator  " — 
p.  227—229. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  are  the  conclusion  of  a 
discussion  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press : 

^^  I  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  a  most  solemn 
and  imperative  duty  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  judges,  legis- 
lators, jurors,  and  prosecuting  officers,  in  r^;ard  to  this  sub- 
ject. We  hear  at  the  present  day  ^ery  much  about  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  enquiry,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  intellect.  All  these  are  precious  .blessings — by 
&r  too  precious  to  be  lost.  But  it  is  to  be  remember^  that 
no  liberty  can  exist  without  restraint ;  and  the  remark  is  as 
true  of  intellectual  as  of  physical  liberty.  As  there  could  bei 
no  physical  liberty  if  every  one,  both  bad  and  good,  did  what 
he  will,  so  there  would  soon  be  no  liberty,  either  physical  or 
intdlectual,  if  every  man  were  allowed  to  publish  what  he 
will.  The  man  who  publishes  what  will  inflame  the  licen- 
tious passions,  or  subvert  the  moral  principles  of  others,  is 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric ;  and  it  is 
kindness,  neither  to  him,  nor  to  society,  quietly  to  look  on 
until  both  he  and  we  are  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.  The 
danger  to  liberty  is  pre-eminently  greater,  at  the  present  day, 
firom  the  licentiousness  than  from  the  restriction  of  the  press. 
It  therefore  becomes  all  civil  and  judicial  officers,  to  act  aa 
the  guardians  of  society,  and  unawed  by  popular  clamour, 
and  unseduced  by  popular  &vour,  resolutely  to  defend  the 
people  against  their  worst  enemies.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  a  government,  it  cannot  long  continue  free,  after  it 
has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  distinction  between  the  liber« 
ty  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  And  much  as  we 
may  execrate  a  profligate  writer,  let  us  remember,  that  the 
civU  officer  who,  from  pusillanimity,  refuses  to  exeieise  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands  to  restrain  abuse,  deserves  at  leasl 
an  equal  share  of  our  execration.'' — ^p.  239. 

With  these  citations  we  must  conclude  our  imped&cC 
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tice  of  this  valuable  work.  There  are  some  pomts  of  minor 
importance,  that  we  might  mention,  on  which  we  do  not  en- 
tirely coincide  with  the  author's  views,  and  some  others,  in 
regard  to  which  we  are  doubtfiil  whether  he  has  correctly 
atated  the  whole  truth.  But  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  said, 
we  consider  the  work  as  greatly  superiour  to  any  of  the  books 
hitherto  in  use  for  academical  instruction. 


Art.  in.    Letter  on  Colonization. 

From  Rot.  Auzamdxb  Pbovdfit,  D.  D.  Secretary  of  the  New-York  Young 

Hen's  Colonization  Society. 


To  the  tdUor  qf  ifuULand  ThwL 
Van¥  RMPaorm  FniaiiPt 

When  any  question  in  science,  or  politics,  or  religion,  is 
agitating  the  public  mind,  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  citizen, 
as  opportunity  offers,  to  communicate  his  own  views;  and,  if 
these  are  correct,  the  honest  enquirer  after  truth  may  be 
brought  to  a  proper  conclusion,  the  wavering  may  be  con- 
firmed,  those  who  have  erred  in  opinion  may  be  reclaimed, 
the  objections  of  the  cavilinfi^  may  be  silenced,  and  the  great 
interests  of  society  advanced.  There  is  perhaps  no  question 
at  present  of  deeper  solicitude  to  the  American  community, 
to  the  patriot,  or  philanthropist,  or  Christian,  than  the  inter- 
ests of  our  cdoiired  population,  and  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
promoting  them.  We  all  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
present  degraded  condition ;  we  are  all  anxious  to  elevate 
th^  intellectual  and  moral  character;  but,  among  their  pro- 
£a8sed  friends,  it  is  the  great  and  embarrassing  question,  by 
what  means  this  object  may  be  attempted  with  the  greatest 
probability  of  success  ?  As  I  am  associated  with  those  who 
prefer  restoring  them  to  the  country  of  their  fathers,  I  will 
therefore,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical, 

S've  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  history  of  colonization,  in 
fferent  periods  of  time,  and  afterwards  contemplate  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  probably  result  to  the  coloured  people 
among  ourselves,  and  ultimately  to  the  nations  of  Africa,  by 
reinstating  them,  wiUi  their  own'  consent,  in  the  homes  of 
their  ancestors. 
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It  is  obvious  from  history,  both  ciril  and  ecclesias- 
tical, that  the  custom  of  colonizing  is  almost  coeval  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  intimately  interwov^i 
with*the  process  of  society  in  every  age.  Soon  after  men 
began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  find  differ- 
ent families  forming  themselves  into  little  groups  or  associa- 
tions, and,  as  adventurers,  going  abroad  into  some  foreign 
region  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  interests  by  agri- 
cultural, or  commercial,  or  other  occupations :  and  it  has 
been  noticed  by  naturalists,  that  as  the  animal  tribes  are  fre- 
quently improved  by  a  change  of  local  situation,  transitions 
of  this  nature  tend  equally  to  the  benefit  of  man;  that  by 
a  change  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  the  mode  of  living,  and  of 
other  associations  the  health  of  the  emigrants  is  promoted, 
the  period  of  human  life  is  protracted,  and  other  motives  for 
enterprize  are  presented,  which  conduce  to  the  greater  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  JBy  indulg- 
ing this  propensity  for  migrating  from  country  to  country,  the 
various  members  of  the  great  human  family  are  brought  more 
immediately  into  contact,  and  become  acquainted  with  each 
other ;  the  bond  of  union  among  the  dififerent  kindreds  of 
the  earth  is  strengthened ;  man  is  led  to  feel  more  intimately 
related  to  man,  and  the  consideration  that  we  belong  to  a 
particular  country  or  tribe  is  merged  in  the  more  generous 
r^ection  that  the  world  is  our  home,  that  all  kindreds  are 
our  brethren,  and  rising  superiour  to  sectional  considerations, 
we  feel  obligated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole.  I 
have  remarked  that  this  transition,  from  one  country  to 
another  frequently  conduces  to  the  improvement  of  healtb| 
and  to  protract  the  period  of  human' life ;  and  this  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  our  own  ancestors.  Our  ftithers, 
who  emigrated  to  this  continent  from  the  old  world,  have 
probably  enjoyed  more  health,  and  in  many  instances  have 
lived  to  a  greater  age  than  their  cotemporaries  whom  they 
left  in  their  native  country. 

The  history  of  the  world,  during  a  period  of  four  tlioa- 
sand  years,  consists,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  a  history 
of  colonizing ;  of  tribes  removing  from  one  region  to  another, 
actuated  by  motives  of  avarice,  or  ambition,  or  inspired  with 
a  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  religious  or  civil.  Thus 
we  find  a  colony  of  Phenicians,  at  an  early  period,  leaving 
Asia,  their  native  residence,  pushing  their  adventures  into 
Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  Dido  their  princess,  founding 
the  city  of  Carthage,  and  soon  becoming  competitois  with 
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Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  We  find  the  offspring  of 
Abraham  colonizing  from  Canaan  to  Egypt  with  Jacob 
their  father,  and  affer  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  by 
the  divine  direction  and  with  Moses  their  commander,  re- 
turning as  a  colony  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  And  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  some  from  almost  every  king- 
dom in  Europe  associating  together,  and  as  colonists  seeking 
an  asylum  in  the  new  world,  and  in  various  instances  this 
migratory  spirit  has  been  overruled  for  advantages  the  most 
important  both  to  the  church  and  society.  The  Jewish  na- 
tion amidst  all  their  wanderings,  from  the  exit  of  Abraham 
their  ancestor  out  of  Urr  of  the  Chaldees,  until  their  tribes, 
^  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven,"  obtained  the  possession 
of  the  promised  inheritance,  were  a  "  light  shining  in  this 
benighted  world ;"  they  were  honoured  during  a  period  of 
more  than  fifleen  hundred  years  to  be  the  repository  of 
divine  truth,  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God 
among  the  nations  with  whom  they  sojourned.  And  who 
can  conceive  the  benign  results  to  individual  happiness,  to 
the  improvement  of  civil  society,  to  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  to  the  illustration  of  tlie  rights  of 
man  which  have  been  already  produced,  and  will  probably 
through  all  coming  ages  be  produced,  by  the  enterprize  of  our 
pilgrim  &thers  who  came,  as  colonists,  to  this  western  con- 
tinent ?  They  have  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  civil  history 
of  our  world ;  they  have  opened  an  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion and  repose  of  the  oppressed  from  every  nation ;  they 
have  exhibited  in  a  new  light  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  formed  a  civil  constitution  which,  if  preserved  by 
us  their  ofi&pring,  will  probably  be  imitated  as  a  model  of 
firee  government  by  other  kindreds  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  in  the  whole  history  of  colonization,  through  all  pre* 
ceding  ages,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  solitary  instance  in  which 
the  experiment  has  incurred  less  expense,  has  experienced 
less  disaster,  has  been  less  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  few  which  under  the  continued  smiles  of  a 
benignant  Providence  promise  more  extensive  or  lasting  ad- 
vantages, than  the  colonies  planted  by  American  philanthro- 
pists on  the  margin  of  Africa.  Although  the  Jewish  nation 
emigrated  from  Egypt  by  the  immediate  command  of  Heaven, 
and  had  "  the  pilfar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,"  the  pledge  of  the 
Divine  presence,  to  direct  them  in  their  journeyings,  yet  their 
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history  is  little  else  than  a  history  of  disaster,  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  suffering.  So  grievously  were  they  tried  by  Pha- 
raoh, at  the  Red  sea,  at  the  waters  of  Mara,  by  fiery  serpents, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Amalakites,  and  other  enemies,  that 
they  "  murmured  against  Moses  and  against  God,  asking  if 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egjrpt,  that  they  were  brought  to  die 
in  the  wilderness;"  and  of  the  many  thousands  who  departed 
''from  this  their  house  of  bondage,"  two  only  survived  to  reach 
the  land  of  promise.  And  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
origin  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  country  will  acknow- 
ledge^  that  the  discouragements  hitherto  experienced  by  the 
Ck>Ionization  Society,  in  its  benevolent  designs,  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  a  comparison  with  the  appalling  difficulties  en- 
countered by  our  fathers  who,  as  pioneers,  first  penetrated 
the  forests  of  America.  ''  The  colony  planted  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  in  May,  1607,  consisted  of  a  hundred  persons,  and 
before  September  of  that  year  was  reduced  to  fifty,  and  soon 
after  to  thirty-eight,  when  it  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  In  1609  a  fiirther  addition  oi 
one  hundred  persons  was  made,  and  the  colony  then  amount* 
ed  to  five  hundred  souls,  but  by  imprudence,  extravagance, 
and  dissipation  they  were  reduced  in  six  months  to  sixty 
persons.  In  1611  the  colony  had  increased  to  two  hundred. 
In  1622  it  had  beconoe  still  more  populous,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  cut  off.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  expended 
in  planting  the  colony,  and  more  than  nine  thousand  per- 
sons had  been  sent  from  England  ;  and  yet  at  the  expiration 
of  seventeen  years  it  consisted  of  one  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  persons ;  while  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  no  gov- 
ernmental patronage  and  without  royal  smiles  or  iavouri 
against  wind  and  tide,  against  scorn  and  prejudice,  in  thir- 
teen years,  there  are  connected  with  the  colonies  ahput  four 
thousand  souls." 

Probably  there  has  rarely  appeared  in  our  world  a  gen- 
eration more  self-denied  and  holy ;  more  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  than  the  Puri- 
tans who  first  touched  the  shores  of  this  continent  oa  the 
rock  at  Pljrmouth ;  and  how  appalling  in  their  nature  and 
Yapid  in  succession  were  the  difficulties  which  they  were 
called  to  endure  ?  Wave  of  adversity  after  wave  met  their 
httle  barky  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  at  every  vash 
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ment  in  the  execution  of  their  enterprize.  Obstacles,  insur- 
mountable to  the  eye  of  sense,  were  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  hand  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  as  tfa«y  attempted  to  retire 
from  England  to  Holland,  afterwards  at  their  embarkation  for 
this  country,  during  their  voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  and  after 
they  reached  the  shores  of  America.  Many  of  them  died  by 
disease,  others  fell  sacrifices  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
others  perished  with  hunger,  and  others  were  cut  off  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  the  savage.  They  were  men  of  no  ordi- 
nary resolution,  and  destined  by  divine  Providence  for  the 
execution  of  no  ordinary  purposes,  or  their  faith  must  have 
fiiiled  amidst  trials  so  complicated  and  long  continued.  Pre- 
ferring "  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt"  to  a  grave  in  the  desert, 
they  must  have  atendoned  their  undertaking,  and  returned 
to  their  native  country. 

I  therefore  repeat  the  assertion,  without  the  apprehension 
of  being  chargea  with  extravagance,  by  any  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  colonization,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  that  all  the  discouragements  experienced  by 
us  in  relation  to  the  colonies  in  Africa  scarcely  admit  of  a 
comparison  with  any  similar  attempt  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  And  if  we  can  ascertain  the  favour  of  God 
by  the  smiles  of  his  providence,  we  may  conclude  that  our 

Surpose  has  been  accepted  of  him,  and  has  received  his  bene- 
iction.  And  if  our  motives  are  pure,  and  our  measures 
are  pursued  with  prudence,  and  patience,  and  perseverance, 
why  need  we  doubt  of  success  in  the  issue  ?  The  object  of 
the  Society  is  to  relieve  the  oppressed ;  and  will  not  this 
design  meet  the  approbation  of  Him  "  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works ;"  who  has  commanded  us  to  <'  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free  V^  Through 
these  colonies,  as  a  moral  light-house  erected  on  the  shores 
of  Africa,  we  wish  to  pour  the  radiance  of  divine  tnith  on 
her  benighted  population,  and  bring  another  portion  of  our 
globe  within  the  sphere  of  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness;"  and 
can  this  design  rail  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Him  who  has 
"  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  to  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  lor  salvation  to  the  endis  of  the 
eartL" 

In  a  recent  communication,  I  represented  the  condition 
of  the  colonies  in  their  spiritual  aspect;  the  large  pro- 
portion of  them  who  have  come  out  of  the  world  by  a 
visible  profession  of  religion,  and  their  unifi>rmly  exeooflary 
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deportment ;  I  will  now  exhibit,  from  sources  of  information 
equally  authentic,  their  comforts  in  a  temporal  respect,  and 
their  prospect  of  future  growth  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  has  resided  among  them  for  many  years  in  the 
capacity  of  a  preacher,  gives  the  following  account :  "  Libe- 
ria, for  eligibility  of  situation,  is  not  often  excelled,  and  the 
facilities  held  out  for  a  comfortable  living,  are  rarely  equal- 
led ;  industry  and  economy  are  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
generous  competency ;  for  proof  of  which  I  refer  you  to  a 
WiUiams,  a  Roberts,  a  Barber,  and  others  who,  a  few  yeais 
ago,  possessed  very  limited  means,  but  are  now  living  in 
all  the  affluence  and  style  which  characterize  the  wealthy 
merchant  and  gentleman  in  Yir^nia."  Mr.  Elliott,  after  a 
long  residence  in  Africa,  and  enjoyin?  opportunities  for  ex- 
tensive observation,  remarks,  '<  that  uie  colonists  all  seem 
comfortable  and  contented;  they  are  engaged  in  getting 
timber,  in  building  houses,  and  clearing  the  country,  in 
which  they  are  making  good  progress  :  tne  land  is  fine,  and 
a  little  back  from  the  sea  is  rich  ana  productive ;  indigo, 
coffee,  pine-apples  and  other  fruits  grow  wild.  I  have  visit- 
ed the  coast  from  Sierra-Leone  to  a  hundred  miles  leeward 
firom  Oape  Palmos,  and  think  that  Bassa-Cove*  is  the  best 
spot  that  could  have  been  selected  for  a  colony ;  the  reports 
that  the  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  at  the  old  colony 
are  utterly  false ;  very  few  are  intemperate,  and  the  traffic 
in  spirits  is  much  diminished  through  the  influence  of  tem- 
perance societies ;  some  few  are  discontented,  but  these  are 
the  worthless  and  the  idle."  The  testimony  of  another  Co- 
lonist, dated  Monrovia,  March  3,  1836,  is  equally  satis/ac- 
tory.  '^  God  in  his  providence  has  been  pleased  to  spare 
my  life,  and  my  health  is  so  good,  that  I  intend  to  open  my 
my  school  soon ;  I  don't  think  that  sickness  and  mortaUty 
have  been  more  common  here,  since  my  arrival,  than  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  the  settlers  are  gene- 
rally civil  and  moral ;  religion  has  formed  a  connexion  with 
temperance,  and  an  intoxicated  person  is  rarely  seen ;  there 
is  a  Bible-class  and  a  Sabbath-school  at  the  Cape ;  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  afield  that  is  ripe  for  harvest/ 
and  that  there  are  some  to  labour  therein,  we  may  thank 
God  and  take  courage."    And  Dr.  McDowal,  the  colonial 

*The  Colonies  recently  eftabluhed  by  the  ColonisatioA  Society  of  New* 
Toik  attd  PenniFlfaiiit,  are  located  at  uua  idace. 
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physician,  mentions  in  a  letter  dated  Edina,  near  Bassa- 
Cove,  May  26,  1835,  and  received  to^lay,  "  Aat  the  men  in 
the  colony  are  busy  putting  up  their  houses  on  their  form 
lots ;  in  general  they  say  they  are  contented,  and  would 
not  go  back  to  America.  This  is  particularly  the  sentiment 
of  the  most  intelligent  among  them." 

Such  is  the  situation,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
respect,  of  these  colonies,  and  with  what  emotions  of  plea- 
sure must  the  Christian  philanthropist  contemplate  these 
scenes  of  order  and  felicity?  How  is  his  imagination  de- 
lighted while  it  draws  a  contrast  between  the  former  de- 
pendent, depressed,  degraded  condition  of  the  colonists,  and 
their  present  privileges,  and  future  prospects?  How  is  he  ani- 
mated to  go  on  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  fraught  with  bles- 
sings incalculable  to  children  of  the  same  family  with  himself? 
What  pleasure  must  it  afford  to  all  who  are  co-operating  in 
this  scheme  of  benevolence  to  learn  from  testimony  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  their  beneficiaries  appear  temperate,  indus- 
trious, prosperous  in  their  secular  pursuits,  enjoying  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  enjoying  also  the  means  of  cultivation  lx>th 
mental  and  moral,  and  many  of  them  apparently  exulting  in 
that  liberty  with  which  the  sinner  is  made  free  by  the  Son 
ofGod! 

I  intended  in  this  letter  to  have  presented  our  prospects 
of  sending,  through  these  colonies,  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  the  tribes  of  Africa ;  but  that  must  be 
reserved  as  the  subject  of  another  communication.  That 
through  the  divine  benediction  upon  the  efforts  of  the  bene- 
volent institutions  of  our  country  and  world,  the  earth  may 
be  speedily  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
prayer  of 

Your  fellow  labourer  in  the  Gospel, 

Alexander  Proudfit. 

Sev.  Lbohabo  Woodb,  Jun'r. 
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Aet.  it.    Evidences  of  Christianity. 

By  Ret.  Gkoiob  B.  Cbxzvib,  Salem,  Mats. 

Th£  Evidmeea  of  CkrittianUyt  ttaUd  in  a  popular  and  praetieal  manMr.  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M,  Vtear,  Boston:  Crocker  ^  BrtwaUr;  New- York: 
J.  LeavUt,  1829,  1830. 

Buoys  on  ths  nature  and  uses  qf  the  various  Evidences  qf  ReveaUd  Rsligion» 
By  Oulian  C.  VerpUmek^  Esq,    NeuhYork:   CSiarles  Wiley,  1824. 

The  work  which  we  place  first  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, seems  to  be  generally  regarded,  for  practical  use  and  a 
holy  influence,  as  the  best  of  all  the  works  that  have  beea 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  commands  a  position  which  no  other  work  has 
completely  filled.  While  it  occupies  thoroughly  the  ground 
of  the  scholar  in  learned  ana  logical  argument,  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  all  men,  and  commends  itself 
especially  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  Christian.  It  contains 
an  immense  mass  of  information,  gathered  from  every  source, 
and  is  distinguished  likewise  for  a  noble  elevation  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  view.  It  gives  prominence  to  great  prin- 
ciples, and  pursues  them,  and  in  the  pursuit,  collects  and 
pours  in  upon  the  mind  a  vast  multitude  of  thoughts  and  ob- 
servations, cumulative  as  to  the  argument,  and  illustrative 
of  its  nature  and  application. 

Among  the  works  to  which  Bishop  Wilson  refers,  as  hav- 
ing come  imder  his  notice  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  is  that 
volume,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  beneath  his  own. 
"  To  these  names,"  the  Bishop  observes,  after  a  list  of  au- 
thors whom  he  has  consulted,  <<  he  has  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  adding  that  of  an  American  writer  of  singular  talent,  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  mind  of  our  Bishop  Butler,  Mr.  Verplanck, 
whose  work  abounds  with  deep  and  original  thought  A 
reprint  has  not  yet  been  made  of  this  masterly  work." 

This  praise  is  high,  and  well  deserved.  We  hope  to  be 
able,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  present  a  separate  review 
of  the  merits  of  this  volume.  Meantime,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  suprise,  that  among  the  multitude  of  works  con- 
stantly reprinted  in  this  country  from  England,  a  native 
work,  so  original  and  profound  as  that  of  Mr.  Verplanck, 
should  have  been  neglected.     It  contains  pages,  whose 
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thoughts  knight  make  the  subject-matter  of  volumes ;  and  yet 
it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  our  book-stores. 

It  is  highly  pleasing  to  recognize  in  this  writer  an  appeal 
to  a  nobler  philosophy  than  that  which  has  so  long  ruled 
the  general  mind ;  an  appeal  to  "  those  mysterious,  but  cer- 
tain, first  truths  and  rational  instincts,  which  are  implanted 
in  the  breasts  of  all  men,  and  which  prepare  them  to  confess 
the  power  of  a  Creator,  to  apprehend  his  perfections,  and  to 
know  the  obligation  of  his  laws.  The  germs  and  seeds  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  knowledge,  they  are  not  the  less 
efficient,  because  they  are  not  embc^ied  in  words,  nor  sorted 
and  fashioned  into  systems.  If  philosophers  will  not  confess 
them  to  be  of  reason,  they  must  then  be  considered  as  some* 
diing  nobler  and  more  divine  than  reason  itself.  They  may 
lie  dormant,  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  the  corruption 
of  gross  vice ;  but  when  the  occasion  which  is  to  call  them 
into  energy  arrives,  they  develope  themselves,  we  know  not 
how :  heaven's  beams  shine  upon  them,  and  they  burst  into 
life  and  power." 

This  truly  eloquent  and  philosophic  passage  is  extracted 
from  the  69th  page  of  Mr.  Yerplanck's  volume. 

While  Mr.  Verplanck  ^ves  a  proper  place  to  the  "exter- 
nal corroboration"  of  Christianity,  as  "  well  fitted  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  to  invite  to  serious  examination,  thus 
giving  a  more  authoritative  character  to  its  whole  system  of 
doctrines,"  he  at  the  same  time  unfolds  the  superiour  power 
and  importance  of  its  internal  eitidences.    "  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  not  less  the  sound  conclusion  of  reason,  than  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  revelation  itself,  that  the  leading  and  practical 
truths  of  religion  are  made  manifest  by  their  own  light,  and 
present  themselves  to  be  judged  by  their  own  evidence. 
Like  all  important  truths,  not  directly  cognizable  by  means 
of  the  senses,  they  must  and  do  require  patient  attention ; 
and,  like  other  truths  having  a  moral  and  practical  tendency^ 
they  may  be  shut  out  from  our  minds  by  pride,  evil  passions 
and  prejudices ;  and  their  reception  or  rejection  will  of  con- 
sequence depend  much  upon  moral  causes,  external  to  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power :  since  there  is  no  bet- 
ter ascertained  law  of  our  nature,  than  that  in  moral  enqui- 
ries, whether  relating  to  action  or  opinion,  the  tendencies  of 
a  stubborn  will  necessarily  have  a  strong  controul  over  the 
decisions  of  the  understanding." — p.  62. 

AAer  an  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian 
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religion  addresses  itself  to  man,  he  observes :  ^<  Surely  there 
needs  no  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  there  are  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  rational  faculties  and  moral  quali- 
ties, for  which  all  this  was  intended  and  adapted,  so  that  if  the 
revelation  be  true,  it  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  so,  not  indeed 
by  every  man,  and  fully  and  in  all  its  parts,  but  still  quite 
distinctly  by  all  who  give  it  the  reception  which  it  requires. 
If  it  be  from  God,  it  bears  upon  its  face  that  it  was  made  for 
man,  since  it  treats  concerning  him,  and  is  fitted  for  his  needs 
and  uses ;  and  it  cannot  be  that  man  should  have  no  witness 
in  himself,  which  he  may  question  concerning  its  truth.'' — 
p.  65. 

"  The  most  unlettered  Christian  may,  independently  of 
all  external  evidence,  found  his  faith  upon  proofs,  never,  it 
may  be,  formallv  brought  out  in  words,  and  seldom  taking 
in  bis  mind  the  logical  form  of  argument,  or  which  he  is  able 
to  unfold  with  precision  to  others :  but  still,  upon  most  strictly 
rational  proofs,  drawn  from  his  direct  perceptions  of  the  con- 
formity of  the  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual nature  and  reason,  his  duties,  his  weakness,  his  vices, 
and  his  instinctive  and  irrepressible  hopes  and  fears ;  of  the 
agreement  of  the  precepts  and  examples  of  revelation  to  what- 
ever his  understanding  can  conceive  to  be  'true,  honest, 
just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;'  from  the  untaught  and 
unuttered  testimony  which  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart 
afford  to  the  value  of  the  assistance,  the  consolation,  the  par- 
don, which  it  offers ;  from  the  congruity  of  what  it  teaches 
of  his  Maker's  being  and  government  with  his  own  partial 
and  dim,  but  not  less  irresistible  convictions  of  infinity,  eter- 
nity, omnipotence — of  immutable  justice,  goodness  and  wis- 
dom ;  convictions,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  no  effort  of 
his  reason  could  have  ever  led  him,  but  which,  when  once 
presented  to  the  intellect,  and  considered  without  self-willed 
opposition,  are  immediately  felt  and  acknowledged.  Know- 
ing and  feeling  all  this,  he  rejoices  to  find  that  which  was 
the  dark  surmise  and  the  anxious  wish  of  his  heart,  declared 
by  revelatiofi  and  confirmed  by  his  reason. 

"  All  these  views  are  so  congruous  to  our  nature,  as 
rational  and  moral  beings,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  do 
constantly  present  themselves  secretly  and  silently  to  the 
thoughts  of  thousands  of  Christians  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
general  speculations,  and  completely  unable  to  communicate 
the  grounds  of  their  own  belief  to  other  minds.  Thus  isafiioid 
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ed  an  internal  evidence  of  truth,  to  all  who  can  think  or  feel ; 
which  requires  no  previous  knowledge  but  the  knowledge  (k 
their  own  hearts,  and  which  the  arts  and  doubts  of  scepticism 
cannot  shake,  because  they  can  never  reach  it." — p.  67,  68. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  finds  confirmation  in  the 
experience  of  every  attentive  mind.  The  point  to  which 
they  tend  is  placed,  in  the  gospel  itself^  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  entirely  above  contradiction.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Bible  is  independent  and  authoritative,  and  there  are  single 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  ground  and  duty  of  &ith 
m  Ct^istianity,  and  tfie  guilt  of  unbelief,  are  set  forth  with 
great  clearness  and  power.  Of  this  nature  is  the  passage 
1  John  6:  10 ;  ^^  He  thai  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself:  he  thcU  believeth  not  Gody  hath 
made  him  a  liar  ;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  gave  of  His  Son.^  Both  faith  and  infidelity  are  con- 
siderS  not  merely  as  intellectual^  but  peculiarly  moral  ex- 
ercises of  the  soul.  It  is  the  unequivocal  duty  of  all  men  to 
believe  :  for  unbelief  springs  purely  from  evil  in  the  heart, 
not  perplexity  in  the  head.  Unbelief,  according  to  the  in- 
spired Apostle,  makes  God  a  liar.  It  does  so,  m  whatever 
degree  it  be  indulged ;  it  is  in  the  highest  measure  insulting 
to  God ;  it  is  considered  by  him  as  the  most  deadly  product 
of  human  depravity,  and  he  has  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  his 
wrath,  in  curses  more  awful,  than  are  denounced  against 
any  other  crime.  It  is  viewed,  indeed,  as  in  itself  the  source 
and  essence  of  all  crime,  inevitably  leading  to  all  imaginable 
forms  of  wickedness. 

What  are  denominated  Evidences  of  Christianity  wear 
a  very  different  aspect  in  the  light  of  this  passage,  from  that 
which  they  have  too  often  been  made  to  assume.  Were  the 
heart  right  with  God,  no  external  evidence  would  be  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  die  prevalence  of  selfishness  in  an  unre- 
|[enerate  man  makes  the  exercise  of  tnie  belief  absolutely 
impossible.  "How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour 
one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  from 
God  only?"  Our  Lord,  on  another  occasion,  asserts  the 
necessity  of  repentance  in  order  to  belief,  thus :  "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you  ;  for  John  came  unto  you  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed  him  not ;  but  the  pub- 
licans and  harlots  believed  him ;  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen 
it,  repented  not  afterwards^  that  ye  might  believe  himP 

Vol.  n.  66 
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A  parallel  passage  is  that  well  known  one  of  our  Savionri 
^  He  that  will  do  my  will,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  Gknl."  Nor  did  he  ever  point  out  any  other  mode  of 
knowledge.  The  Jews  were  rebuked,  because  they  sought 
for  external  evidence.  '*  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  not  believe."  ^  An  evil  and  adulterous  ^neration 
seeketh  after  a  sign."  "  This  is  an  evil  generation ;  they 
seek  a  si^."  Our  Lord  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not ;  it  was  because  of  their  depraved  disposi- 
tions. Divinitv  carries  in  itself  its  own  proof :  it  is  notning 
but  depravity,  that  makes  external  evidence  necessary.  Oar 
Lord,  even  while  he  condescended  to  work  miracles,  as  one 
means  of  overcoming  this  depravity,  and  leading  the  heart 
to  a  spiritual  &ith,  at  the  same  time  rebuked  tli^  Jews  for 
needing  miracles  in  order  to  believe. 

The  value  of  external  evidence,  though  of  great  impor- 
tance in  its  proper  place,  has  been  overrated ;  &r  the  great 
body  of  men,  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  little  use. 
"There  are,"  says  Bishop  ^Wilson,  "ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  those  for  whom  the  sacred  Scnptures 
were  written,  who  are  not  capable  of  any  certain  or  eroctual 
conviction  of  their  divine  authority  by  such  arguments  as 
learned  men  employ.  If  men  brought  up  in  heathenism 
must  wait  for  a  certain  conviction  of  Christianity,  tiU  they 
have  learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  polite 
nations,  so  as  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such  kind  of  ail- 
ments, it  would  make  the  evidence  of  the  gospel  cumbersome, 
and  its  propagation  among  them  infinitely  difficult"  ^  The 
number  of  those,  who  can  argue  and  reason,  and  weiffh 
historical  proofs,  is  very  few.  The  number  of  those,  who 
can  feel  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  discern  its  glory,  is  yast 
as  the  human  race." 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Bible  would  possess  any  less 
power  over  the  human  race,  were  its  external  historical 
evidence  all  annihilated  Even  ih€U  evidence,  merely  intel- 
lectual as  it  is,  will  never  be  truly  appreciated  by  a  selfish 
mind.  That  scepticism,  which  is  the  native,  genuine  pro- 
duct of  depravity  in  the  heart,  and  not  the  result  of  want 
of  evidence  in  the  understanding,  will  still  prevail,  even 
amidst  the  most  powerful  arileiy  of  external  proof.  It  is  only 
a  benevolent  heart,  a  heart  submissive  to  God,  that  truly 
comprehends  and  deeply  feels  the  power  of  any  portion  <m 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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The  BiUe  is  a  flun,  which  God  has  hung  up  for  our 
iUuminaiion,  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament  of  our  moral 
existence.  It  is  the  Moral  Sun,  by  which  we  move  about 
our  business,  in  whose  light  we  see  all  things  as  they  are, 
and  without  which,  there  would  be  no  clear  distinction  of 
moral  colours.  A  humble,  benevolent  heart  sees  and  feels 
the  Bible  to  be  true,  by  spiritual  vision,  just  as  the  bodily  eye 
beholds  the  sun,  by  phjrsical  vision.  And  it  would  be  just 
as  philosophical  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  physical  sun 
above  us,  till  we  should  find  its  creation  attested  in  history, 
as  it  is  to  doubt  the  truth  of  revelation,  till  we  find  historical 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures.  A  pure  mind  has  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  ana  intuition,  and  can  no  more  doubt  the 
Bible  to  be  from  God,  than  an  affectionate  child,  who  has 
just  received  a  letter  firom  a  beloved  parent,  would  think  of 
doubting  whether  that  parent  wrote  it. 

Historical  evidence  may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  were  annihilated,  the  sun  would  not 
shine  less  brightly.  So,  if  all  the  external  evidence  o£ reve- 
lation were  annihilated,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Scriptures ' 
would  not  be  diminished.  There  they  shine,  and  there 
they  will  continue  to  shine,  with  unabated  splendour,  a 
transcript  of  the  glory  of  God  for  all  ages,  uninjured,  though 
a  second  deluge  should  roll  over  the  esurth,  and  sweep  all 
other  recordea  knowledge  firom  existence.  '<  Evidences  of 
Christianity  I''  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  I  am  weary  of  the 
word !  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of  it ;  rouse  him,  if  yo« 
can«  to  the  self-knowledge  of  his  need  of  it ;  and  you  may 
safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence, — ^remembering  only  the 
express  declaration  of  Christ  himself;  '  No  man  cometh  to 
me,  except  the  Fathw,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.' " 

"  Christianity,  (says  this  great  writer,)  is  especially  dif- 
ferenced from  all  other  religions,  by  being  ffrounded  on 
faetSy  which  all  men  alike  have  the  means  of  ascertaining ; 
the  same  means,  with  equal  feciUty ;  and  which  no  man  can 
ascertain  for  another.  Each  person  must  be  herein,  querist 
and  respondent  to  himself.  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need 
a  phjTsician  ?  Am  I  in  spiritual  slavery,  and  therefore  nee4 
a  ransom?  *****  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to 
appreciate  historical  proo&  and  presumptions,  is  not  equally 
within  the  means  and  opportunities  of  every  man  alike^ 
The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillars  of  thechurch  of  Christ;  but  it  is  not  the  feuur 
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dation ;  nor  can  it,  withoot  loss  of  essential  frith,  be  mista- 
ken or  snbsdtaled  for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect, 
which,  in  its  soomM  prideof  antipathy  to  mysteries,  afEeds 
to  condemn  all  inward  and  preliminary  experience,  as  en- 
thnsiastic  delusion,  or  fonatic  contagion.  Historic  evidence, 
on  the  odier  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated 
the  brazen  serpent,  which  was  the  relic  and  evidence  of  the 
miracles  worked  by  Moses  in  the  wihlemess.  They  turned 
it  into  an  idol :  and  therefore  Hezekiah,  (who  clave  to  the 
Lord,  and  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  so  that  after 
him  arose  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor 
any  that  were  before  him,)  not  onlv  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  clown  the  groves,  but  like- 
wise brake  in  pieces  the  Brazen  Serpent  that  Bloses  had 
made ;  far  the  children  of  hniel  did  bum  incense  to  ii/^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  that  the  most  important,  is  one, 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  scheme  of  Socinianism  (allu- 
ded to  in  the  preceding  extract)  compels  its  adherents  to 
avoid.  They  might  well  make  an  idol  of  historical  evi- 
dence, f<Nr  it  is  the  only  evidence  to  which  their  scheme  per- 
mits them  to  recur.  The  most  valuable  class  of  evidences, 
those  on  which  experimental  religion  itself  rests,  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  while  they  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
they  do  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  folsehood  of  that 
system,  which  denies  the  prominent  and  fiindamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  this  point :  perhaps  its 
discussion  may  present  the  general  subject  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  in  a  light  somewhat  novel ;  and  should  any 
of  our  readers  be  of  that  class,  who  deny  the  Deity  of  Gluist, 
and  the  evangelical  system  of  which  that  doctrinal  truth  is 
an  essential  part,  we  sh$dl  be  grateful  if  they  will  bestow 
a  few  candid  moments  upon  the  examination  of  these  views. 

Let  us  just  notice,  from  the  class  of  external  evidences, 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  descriptive  both  of  his  person  and  his  office. 
What  information,  then,  is  to  be  obtained  concerning  the 
pereon  of  our  Saviour,  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
Old  Testament?  The  result  of  the  closest  and  most  critical 
examination  is  bri^y  this :  it  is  foretold  in  the  Old  Teslar 

!•  EsfleetiMi,  p.  9M^  370. 
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meiit,  that  he  shouldfbe  both  God  and  man :  this  wonder- 
ful union  is  clearly  and  undeniably  pointed  out.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  the  descendant  of  Aclam,  Abraham,  and  David, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  prophetic  de- 
scriptions incontrovertibly  ascribe  to  him  with  great  copi* 
ousness  and  repetition,  the  names  and  attributes  of  God, — tfie 
titles  and  the  most  peculiar  and  exalted  characters  of  Su- ' 
preme  Deity. 

On  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  prophecies  in  detail,  we 
find  that  he  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman  (a),  the  de- 
scendant of  Abraham,  conferring  blessings  on  the  world  {b\ 
the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses  {c\  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Goa, 
Preserver  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  in  whom  all  that  trust  are 
blessed  {d),  the  Holy  One  of  God  {e)j  the  King  mighty  in 
majesty,  God  triumphing  and  reignmg  forever  (/),  adored 
by  angels  (g),  the  Creator,  eternal  and  unchangeable  (A), 
the  Lord,  the  King,  infinitely  holy,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Je- 
hovah (t),  he  was  to  be  Immanuel,  God  with  us  (j),  Jehovah, 
the  object  of  trust  and  reverence  (A;),  the  wonderful,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Q, 
he  was  to  be  Jehovah,  the  Saviour,  and  Shepherd  (m),  he 
was  to  be  Jehovah,  our  Righteousness  (n\  the  Sovereign, 
whose  goings  forth  were  from  eternity  (o),  the  Fellow  of 
Jehovah  (p),  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  Angel  of  the  Co- 
venant (q). 

Now,  the  conclusive  result  of  all  this  is  (Hie,  viz :  That 
the  promised  Messiah  should  come  in  the  actual  possession 
of  two  natures, — the  human,  with  its  essential  properties, 
and  the  divine,  with  its  inseparable  perfections.  No  arts  of 
criticism  can  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  Messiah  is  depic- 
ted in  the  prophecies,  not  only  as  the  Son  of  David,  but  as 
the  eternal  God.  The  argument  may  be  thus  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith;  < Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  who 
are  called  Christians  acknowledge  to  be  the  long  promised 
and  expected  Messiah:  therefore,  all  the  properties  and 
characters,  by  which  the  records  of  Divine  Prophecy  have 
described  the  Messiah,  must  belong  to  him,  in  the  strictest 
and  most  entire  signification.    Did  the  Christian  Scriptures 

(a)  Gen.  3: 15.  (b)  Gen.  22:  la  (e)  Deut.  18:  la  (<2)  Psalm  2.  (e)  Pb.  16: 
8-11.  (/)  Ps.  4B:  2-8.  {g)VB.  97;  7.  comp.  Heb.  1:  fi.  (A)Ps.  102:  26—27, 
oomp.  Heb.  1:  10—12.  (i) Ib.  6:  l~-6.  oomp.  John  12:  41.  (A  Is.  7;  14.  (A)Ib. 
8:  \i  14.  (/)  Is.  9:  S,  6.  *  (m)  Is.  40:  3-11.  (n)  Jer.  23:  5, 6.  (o)  Hie  5: 1-4. 
(p)ZMh.  13:  7.    (9)]f«L  Ss  1. 
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(the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament)  do  no  more  Aan  af- 
ford satisfactory  evidence  of  the  simfAe  proposition,  Jbsub 
is  the  Messiah  ;  we  should  be  obUged  by  necessary  infer- 
ence from  the  prophetic  descriptions^  and  by  all  the  rules 
of  honest  criticism  and  interpretation,  to  conclude  that  his 
person  comprised  the  unique  and  mysterious  union  of  hu- 
manity with  Dbitt." 

What,  then,  do  the  Christian  Scriptures,  (the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,)  in  reality  assert?  Is  there  a  fulfilment 
of  these  prophecies  ?  There  is,  in  the  clearest,  fullest,  most 
satis&ctory  manner.  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David ;  and 
he  was  born  of  the  Yirein  Mary.  He  was  likewise  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  Lord  of  David,  the  Being,  whose  goines 
forth  were  from  eternity,  the  Creator  and  the  Mighty  God ; 
accordingly  we  find  him  such, — the  true  God,  and  eternal 
Life,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  the  Being  who  could  say,  Be- 
fore Abraham  was,  I  am,  one  with  God  and,  in  power  and 
glory  of  declared  equality  with  the  Father.  His  human 
nature  is  not  more  evident  than  his  divine.  If  the  opening 
of  the  first  Gospel  is  '<  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Abraham,"  the  opening  of  the  last  is  also 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  AND  THE  WORD  WAS  GoD."  lu  the  Old  Testament, 
he  is  Jehovah  our  Righteousness ;  in  the  New,  he  is  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  In  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father ;  in  the  New,  he  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever.  Our  Lord  himseli^  in  one  remark- 
able passage,  explicitly  referred  to  the  union  of  these  two 
natures  in  his  own  person.  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? 
Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  Him,  The  son  of  David. 
He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call 
him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 
If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son  ?  And  no 
man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word."  Matt  22:  42 — 46. 
Christ  is  likewise  called  in  the  Apocaljrpse  both  the  root  and 
Che  offspring  of  David  ;  referring  doubtless  to  the  same 
wonderml  union  of  Deity  and  humanity. 

In  his  ninth  lecture  on  the  Evidences,  Bishop  Wilson 
has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  in  a  short  compass,  with 
great  excellence.  The  following  extract  furnishes  a  power- 
nil  summary  of  that  part  of  the  prophetic  argument,  to  which 
we  have  asked  the  special  attention  of  our  readers. 
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^  Such  particulars  were  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  as  con- 
8titut»i,  in  coanectioa  with  those  already  considered,  a 
character  of  the  most  peculiar  kind,  and  uniting  qualities  and 
attributes  apparently  the  most  contradictory ;  and  therefore,- 
if  found  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  proving  his  Messiahship 
in  a  still  more  decisive  manner.  For,  besides  his  sufferings 
already  noticed,  he  was  to  be  a  branch  from  the  root  of 
Je^se  {a)j  to  grow  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground  he  rejected  and  despised  of  men,  to  be  oppressed 
and  afflicted  (b\  to  be  a  worm  and  no  man  (c),  to  be  the  seT« 
yant  of  rulers  (d),  to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
offence  (e),  to  have  no  form  or  comeliness,  to  be  hated  without 
a  cause  (/^,  to  endure  shame  and  reproach  (g)^  to  be  accused 
by  fidse  witnesses  (A),  to  have  his  visafi;e  marred  more  than 
any  man  (i);  in  a  word,  to  be  emphatically  the  Son  of  man(7)) 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  {k). 

^  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  (i),  the  Shiloh  (m),  the  Star  out  of  Jacob  {n\  the 
Redeemer,  the  living  one  (o),  the  chief  Comer  Stone  (p),  the 
Lord  of  David  (a),  the  Ruler  and  King  of  Israel  (r),  Emanuel, 
Ood  with  us  («),  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mi^ty  God, 
the  Father  or  Possessor  of  Eternity  (/),  whose  gomgs  forth 
were  of  old  from  everlasting  (u),  the  Supreme  God  {v),  Jeho- 
vah (to) ;  in  a  word,  the  object  of  adoration,  hope,  devotion, 
confidence,  love,  and  religious  homage  {x\  the  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Being  (y),  the  Creator  of  all  tnings  (jsr)." 

'^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  high,  and 
yet  humiliating  descriptions ;  these  prophecies  of  depressed 
mortality  and  exalted  glory ;  these  names  of  manhood  and 
of  deity ;  of  frailty  and  of  power  ;  of  the  creature  and  the 
Creator ;  were  all  fulfiled,  and  fulfiled  clearly  and  plenarily 
in  the  person  and  character  of  Christ ;  and  fix,  bff  the  ajh- 
parent  eantroidictien  which  they  involve^  the  identity  of  his 
person.  This  Man  of  Sorrows  he  was,  as  well  as  Kin^  of 
Glory.  Nor  has  there  ever  appeared  a  person  beside  him, 
during  the  four  or  five  thousand  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  some  of  these  prophecies  were  delivered,  to  whom 

(a)  Is.  11:  L  (fr)  la.  53t 2»  3,  8.  (c)Ps.22:6.  (cOIs.49:7.  («)!•.  8:  14. 
m  Pa.  69:  4.  (^)  Pa.  69:  7.  (A)  Pa.  35:  U,  20.  (»)  la.  62;  14.  (j)  Pa.  8: 4-7. 
(ft)  la.  53:  3.  iS  Pa.  2:  7, 12.  (m)  Gen.  49: 10.  (n)  Nairn  24:  17.  (o)  Job 
19:  23-27.  (p)  la.  28:  16.  (o)  Pb.  ilO:  1.  (r)  la.  6: 1—3.  («)  la.  7:  14.  U)  I» 
9:  5, 6.  (u)  Micah.  5;  2.  (»)  la.  46:  21— 25^  (w)  Jw.  23;  6.  \x)  Pa.  2:  \%  ^:  7. 
(y)  Pt.  118:  26-29.    (z)  U.  46: 10,  11. 
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these  wonderfal,  and  varied,  and  numerous,  and  apparently 
contradictory  particulars,  were  ever  capable  of  being  ap* 
plied." 

"  It  may  assist  the  mind  in  conceiving  the  force  of  this 
part  of  the  argument,  to  be  reminded,  that  the  probability  of 
any  number  of  particular  facts  occuiring  in  the  case  of  any 
one  person,  is  exceedingly  small,  supposing  only  fifty  indepen- 
dent circumstances  had  been  predicted  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  there  was  an  equal  chance,  to  use  the  language  of 
mathematicians,  for  the  happening  or  the  failure  of  any  one 
of  the  supposed  particulars,  the  probability  against  the  oc- 
currence of  all  the  particulars  in  any  way,  is  that  of  the 
'  fiftieth  power  of  two  to  unity  that  is,  greater  than  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  millions  to  one.  And 
this  computation  is  exclusive  of  the  considerations  of  time 
and  place.  It  supposes  also  the  afl^irs  of  the  world  to  be 
left  to  blind  chance.  I  only  mention  this  circumstance 
in  a  cursory  manner ;  the  argument  needs  it  not."* 

The  sameness  of  testimony  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  delightfiil 
subject  of  contemplation.  In  regard  to  his  divine  glory,  as 
well  as  his  human  nature,  it  is  demonstration.  Blinded  in- 
deed must  that  mind  be,  which  can  resist  it. '  It  is  likewise 
an  essentially  important  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  At  the  s^me  time  it  is  a  part,  which  any 
system,  that  denies  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  utterly  destrojfS- 
It  << makes  God  a  liar."  And  a  Socinian,  if  he  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  own  scheme,  must  inevitably  be  an  infi- 
del. For,  here  is  a  long  series  of  the  clearest  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  have 
never  been  fulfiled  in  any  degree.  The  consequeuce  is 
clear.    Revelation,  to  him,  is  contradictory. 

To  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  argument,  we  most 
remember  how  constantly  in  the  New  Testament  the  testi- 
mony of  prophecy  is  appealed  to,  as  a  foundation  of  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  not  miracles ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  prophets  in  regard  to  Christ.  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they,  which  testify  of  meJ^  Again, 
"  All  things,^  written  by  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Son  of 

•  Wilson's  Lectures,  Lseturs  9. 
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Han,  must  be  accomplished."  Again,  ^^AU  things  must  be 
Jutfiledj  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me." 

To  him  give  all  the  Prophets  witness.  The  whole  Scrip- 
tares  of  the  Jewish  nation  look  forward  to  him,  the  Desire 
of  all  nations,  the  Glory  of  the  latter  temple,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  If,  now,  any  prominent  part  of  those  predictions 
remained  nnfiilfiled,  it  would  fidsify  the  whole  Gospel.  By 
&r  the  most  prominent  part  would  ren^ain  unfolfiled,  had 
not  the  Being,  on  whom  they  terminated,  appeared  invested 
with  the  titles,  and  possessing  the  attributes  of  God ;  making 
himself  equal  with  God ;  saying  to  all  the  people,  I  and  my 
Father  are  One ;  before  Abraham  was,  I  am  ;  proclaiming 
himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  demanding  for  his  words  an 
authority  equal  to  the  Law  of  God ;  proclaiming  himself  the 
forgiver  of  sins,  the  Author  of  Eternal  Life,  tlie  Redeemer, 
the  Governour,  and  Judge  of  mankind ;  receiving  the  horn- 
s' of  his  disciples  as  their  Lord  and  their  Ghxl ;  and  pro- 
claimed by  them,  after  his  ascension,  as  the  Creator  and 
Governour  of  the  universe.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  God  over  all,  Blessed  forever  I  We  say,  the 
Evidence  of  Christianity  would  have  been  fatally  incom- 
plete, if  this  concurrence  with  the  voice  of  Prophecy,  in  the 
proclaimed  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  had  he&a  wanting. 
Widi  the  infidel  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
tended. He  might  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  prophecies,  and  demanded  the  proof  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, before  he  could  properly  be  called  on  to  believe. 
Were  the  hypothesis  of  the  Socinians  true,  the  infidel  would 
have  all  the  vantage  ground,  and  the  believer  no  position, 
on  which  he  could  make  a  stand. 

Thus  fiur  we  have  spoken  of  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  the  Person  of^  Jesus,  as  Goo  over  all  ; 
the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  Office  of  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  of 
all.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
for  a  full  and  affecting  exhibition  of  the  g^-eat  doctrine  of 
Atonement.  «  Surely,  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  Gtod, 
and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.    He  was 
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cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living :  for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken.  It  pleased  the  Lorn  to  braise 
him:  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin, — by  his  knowledge  shall  my  right- 
eous servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniqui^es. 
He  was  numbered  with  the  trans^essors ;  4Lnd  he  bare  the 
sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.** 
What  could  be  more  full,  more  definite,  more  incontroverti- 
ble, than  these  expressions?  What  more  evident,  more 
outshining,  than  the  whole  meaning  of  this  remarkable 
chapter? 

And  here  again,  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  deny  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  destroys  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  ''  makes  Ood  a  liar."  For  God,  by  the  mouth  of 
his  holy  Prophets,  declared  that  the  predicted  Messiah  should 
be  the  world's  atoning  Saviour ;  and  if  he  was  not  bruised 
for  our  iniquities,  if  he  was  not  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, if  the  Lord  did  not  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin| 
if  he  did  n^t  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  then, 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  one  amazing  fidsebood,  and 
Christianity  itself  falls  to  the  ground.  So  completely  does 
the  system,  which  denies  the  Divinity  and  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  in  its  manifest,  legitimate,  and  necessary  conse- 
quences, surrender  the  whole  Gospel,  and  lay  bare  its  foun« 
dations  to  the  attacks  of  infidelity. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  arises  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  explicit 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  atoning  sacrifice,  which  our  Lord 
was  to  accomplish  in  being  made  an  offering  for  sin,  is  pow- 
erful, perhaps  above  any  other.  This  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  writers  make  use  of  it;  and  we 
may  refer  for  a  striking  instance,  to  the  well-remembered  in- 
terview of  Philip  with  the  eunuch.  The  place  of  the 
Scripture,  in  which  the  eunuch  was  reading,  was  the  fifty- 
thiru  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  and  at  the  same  scripture  Phibp 
began,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus. 

But  if  the  Apostle,  instead  of  preaching  Clirist  from  that 
passage,  had  resorted  to  sophistry  for  evading  its  force,  if  he 
had  denied  its  evident  meaning,  and  attempted  to  explain  it 
away,  the  eunuch  might,  well  have  retorted  upon  him,  and 
probably  would,  in  words  something:  like  the  following :  "  If 
the  prophecies  on  which  your  religion  is  founded,  are  of 
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such  a  natare,  that  you  seek  to  avoid  their  direct  and  man- 
ifest meaning,  and  are  ashamed  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  and  if,  after  all  their  richness,  particularity,  and 
mysterious  grandeur,  you  are  forced  to  explain  them  away^ 
so  that  they  mean  absolutely  nothing,  I  may  as  well  dismiss 
them  from  my  notice,  and  return  to  Ethiopia  in  the  faith 
with  which  I  set  out  In  their  plain  signification,  they  would 
only  lead  me  astray,  and  with  your  interpretation,  they  are 
not  only  worthless,  but  false."  Such,  we  think,  must  have 
been  the  result,  had  a  modern  denier  of  the  Atonement,  ex- 
pounded unto  him  this  scripture.  He  would  have  gone  on 
his  way  in  blank  infidelity.  Such  was  not  the  result ;  for, 
beginning  at  this  same  scripture,  the  inspired  Evangelist 
preached  unto  him  an  atoning  Saviour  ;  Christ  an  offering 
for  sin,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world :  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  He  went  to  repeat  to  all  around  him  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  love,  the  sufferings,  the  ignominious 
death  upon  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  inter- 
ceding mercy  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory,  made  an  offer- 
ing for  sin ! 

There  is  great  poverty  in  the  expedients,  by  which  un- 
believers seek  to  evade  the  force  of  passages  that  prove  the 
Deity  and  Atonement  of  Christ.  The  same  difficulty  meets 
them  in  a  thousand  shapes.  It  is  not  the  getting  rid  of  one 
or  two  powerful  texts,  that  will  strike  this  doctrine  from  the 
Bible ;  for  they  are  omnipresent  and  indestructible  through 
every  part ;  not  to  be  separated  any  more  than  you  can 
draw  the  azure  from  the  sky.  Take  for  instance,  the  means 
used  to  avoid  the  natural  and  inevitable  inference  from  the 
worship  paid  by  Thomas  to  our  Saviour,  as  his  Lord  and 
his  God.  A  denier  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  will  argue  that 
it  was  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  ignorance ;  he  makes 
it,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  modern  profaneness.  But  ip  other  parts  of 
the  Scrii^tures,  we  find  not  only  the  saints  on  earth  invoking 
and  offering  divine  worship  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  saints 
and  angels  in  the  heavenly  world  described  as  employed  in 
the  same  acts  of  adoration  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  And  is  there  profaneness  in  that  world  ?  Are  the 
multitude  of  the  redeemed  acting  from  surprise  and  igno- 
ranee,  when  represented  as  worshipping  the  Lamb  in 
Heaven? 

The  Scriptures  are  mpule  both  contradictory  in  jtheir 
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descriptions,  and  inevitably  idolatrous  in  their  tendencies,  by 
the  denial  of  the  supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
In  one  pa^  of  inspiration,  the  Sorereign  of  the  Uniyerse  do- 
dares,  "  Besides  me  there  is  no  God,  and  my  glory  will  I 
not  gire  to  another.  I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  Gml  with 
me.''  In  another,  we  are  informed  that  ^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
W(u  God."  At  one  time  the  glory  of  Jehovah  breaks  oat  in 
jealous  denunciation  against  him,  who  would  transfer  that 
^ory  to  the  creature.  At  another,  we  are  pointed  unto 
Jesus  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  mith,  the  Au- 
thor of  Eternal  Life,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe;  and  all  men 
aref  commanded  to  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father."  ^'  Cursed  be  the  man,  that  t'rusteth  in  man," — ^and 
<<  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him," — are  sen- 
tences from  the  same  in&llible  volume.  In  one  place,  we 
find  God  vindicating  divine  honour  and  divine  worship  only 
to  himself;  in  another,  conmianding  the  adoration  of  the 
universe  to  be  paid  to  Christ,  ("  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him,")  and  sharing  with  him,  in  the  heavenly 
world,  the  adoration  of  ''every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  learth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  forever  and  ever." 

The  Bible  is  a  book  so  wonderfully  compUcated,  yet  so 
divinely  harmonious,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  truths ;  tbej 
are  so  important  in  themselves,  and  so  essentially  connecteo, 
and  dependent  on  each  other;  supporting  and  supported, 
and  ffiving  and  receiving  mutual  evidence  and  power ;  that 
the  denial  of  any  one  fundamental  doctrine  cannot  but 
ffieatly  weaken  the  evidence  of  all,  and  introduces  contra- 
diction and  absurdity  in  the  place  of  clearness  and  harmony. 
If  we  pursue  this  subject  a  few  moments,  in  the  examination 
of  other  disputed,  but  fundamental  truths  of  Scripture,  we 
shall  find,  in  every  step  of  our  enquiry,  that  to  deny  these 
truths,  is  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  beloved  disciple,  to  *^  make  God  a  liar." 

We  have  noticed  the  doctrines  of  the  Deity  of  Christ 
and  the  Atonement  Human  depravity,  Regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  may 
properly  come  next  in  review. 

Mr.'  Coleridjpe  has  said,  ^<  It  is  a  strong  preflumptive 
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proof  against  nlaterialism,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  lan- 
ffiBge  on  earth,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  in  which 
a  materialist  can  talk  for  five  minutes  together,  without  in- 
volving some  contradiction  in  terms  to  his  awn  system."  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  that  system  in  re- 
ligion,  which  denies  the  entire  depravity  of  the  human  heart. 
We  might  almost  say,  the  common  language  of  every  com- 
munity affords  conviction  of  its  fidsehood.  How  lar^  a 
portion  of  the  English  language  is  constructed  out  of  crime, 
crime  in  the  feelings,  and  crime  in  the  conduct,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry. 
This,  we  believe,  is  true,  that  many  of  the  most  common 
proverbs  are  no  other  than  a  reiteration,  in  various  forms, 
of  the  grand  Scriptural  truth,  that  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  aU  things^  and  desperately  wicked. 

All  history  likewise  proves  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  for 
all  history  is  but  a  record  of  human  passion  and  its  conse- 
quences. All  men's  consciences  prove  it  true ;  whatever  a 
man's  theory  may  be  on  this  subject,  when  conscience  rouses 
up,  amidst  light  firom  eternity,  her  voice  is  one  of  dreadful, 
unmingled  condemnation.  All  experience  proves  it  true. 
Experience  on  this  subject  is  but  an  affirmative  echo  to  the 
declarations  of  history  and  the  voice  of  conscience ;  and  ail 
together  are  a  confirmation,  in  the  reality  of  things,  to  the 
truth  of  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  affirm 
that  all  mankind  are  entirely  alienated  from  God,  their  hearts 
supremely  selfish,  and  at  enmity  against  him.  This  view 
in  the  Bible  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  state  of  the 
world ;  it  is  the  same  view,  which  results  firom  the  examina- 
tion of  the  human  character,  in  history,  experience,  and  in- 
dividual consciousness. 

Here  is  another  portion  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
We  find  that  men  are  just  such  beings  in  reality,  as  the 
Bible  has  described  them.  Now  we  say,  it  is  also  a  portion, 
which  the  system  of  those  who  deny  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  destroys.  If  the  character  ascribed  to 
man  in  that  sjrstem  were  the  character  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  Scriptures,  then  the  representations  in  the  Scriptures 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  actual  state  of  mankind  in 
the  world.  The  voice  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  contrary 
to  the  voice  of  history,  of  experience,  and  of  conscience ; 
we  should  no  longer  find  in  men  such  beings  as  the  Bible 
has  described  them.  We  may  rely  upon  it,  that  on  this  ground 
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the  infidel  would  take  his  stand,  if  the  descriptions  in  the 
Bible  coincided  with  the  descriptions  which  those  give,  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity. 

One  of  the  grandest  branches  of  the  internal  evidences 
ef  Christianity  is  this, — the  suitableness  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation  to  the  obvious  state  and  wants  of  man  as  an 
ignorant  and  sinful  creature.  And  in  consequence,  as 
Bishop  Wilson  admirably  remarks,  ^<  the  point  of  view,  from 
which  to  behold  this  object  aright  is  from  the  midst  of  hu« 
man  weakness,  misery,  and  sorrow.  The  Bible  professes  to 
be  a  remedy  for  sin  and  guilt,  for  darkness  and  fear,  for 
forebodings  of  futurity,  and  dissatisfaction  at  earthly  sources 
of  happiness.  So  long  as  you  think  yourself  not  of  this 
number,  the  Gospel  is  not  capable  of  appearing  to  you  in 
this  branch  of  its  evidence,  at  least  in  the  most  striking  and 
important  parts  of  it,  as  emanating  from  a  Divine  Hand."* 
This  remark  is  forcibly  applicable  to  our  present  point. 
The  Bible  describing  man  as  ignorant  and  guilty,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  rem^y  for  that  ignorance  and  guilt,  if,  in- 
stead of  looking  upon  Christianity  from  the  midst  of  human 
selfishness,  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  we  suppose  a  state 
of  comparative  innocence,  and  pardonable  imperfections, 
and  survey  it  from  that  point,  Christianity  must  appear  to 
us  a  &lse  system,  unadapted  to  the  situation  of  mankind. 
Deny  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  we 
make  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  a  false, 
oonfiised,  and  foolish  system.  We  do  in  fiict  ^  make  God 
a  liar." 

This  difliculty  seems  to  have  been  felt,  at  times,  b^  those 
who  deny  that  doctrine,  and  in  attempting  to  evade  it,  they 
have  treated  the  Scriptures  just  as  we  have  supposed  an 
infidel  would,  if  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  had  coincided 
with  the  descriptions  of  those,  who  reject  the  evangelical 
system  of  truth  revealed  in  the  Gospd.  They  have,  in 
point  of  fact,  denied  the  applicability  of  the  descriptions  in 
the  Bible  to  the  present  state  of  mankind.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  Scriptures  as  an  imperfect  revela- 
tion, suited  only  to  an  early,  unenlightened  state  of  the 
world,  and  containing  a  Christianity  to  be  superseded  and 
laid  aside,  as  human  perfectibility  advances,  for  a  system 
better  adi^ed  to  man's  dignity  and  glory,  in  the  rapid  ad- 
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Tance  of  that  perfectibility.  This  is  the  legitimate  lesnlt  of 
the  denial  of  human  depravity.  It  makes  the  Scriptures 
for  us  a  false  book,  and  their  Author,  as  speaking  to  us,  a 
liar.    Ck>nsequently  it  destroys  our  revelation. 

From  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  let  us  pass  for  a  moment 
to  that  of  regeneration.  Here  again,  the  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  are  corroborated  by  evidence  from  observation 
and  experience.  The  Bible  declares  that  an  entire  renova^ 
tion  of  the  human  heart  is  necessary;  that  men  "must  be 
bom  agaifij^  bom  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  being  naturally 
destitute  of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
God.  It  declares  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  thern^  because  they  are  spiritually 
diseemedP  All  this  is  proved  by  experience.  These  are 
£icts  of  testimony,  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  credible  wit* 
nesses  in  every  age.  There  are  multitudes,  who  have  had 
experience  both  of  the  state  of  nature,  and  the  state  of  grace, 
and  have  testified  as  to  the  infinite  difference  between 
them,  and  the  nature  of  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  this  view,  both  the  meaning  and  truth  of  the  Bible,  in 
regard  to  Regeneration,  is  matter  of  human  testimony ;  and 
if  men  believe  any  fact  on  human  testimony,  they  must  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  that  change  of  heart,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  to  be  essential.  Take  a  list  from*  the  multitude 
of  witnesses  in  every  age,  among  whom  have  been  men  of 
the  strongest  minds  ever  created,  and  of  unwarped  integrity, 
even  in  the  world's  confession ;  men  like  Luther,  Leighton, 
Usher,  Baxter,  Hall,  Taylor,  Howe,  Henry,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Edwards,  Pascal> 
Watts ;  and  we  have  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  more  than 
we  have  for  the  attestation  of  any  truth  whatever  in  all  his- 
tory, declaring  that  Christianity  in  experience  is  that  Rege- 
neration which  the  Bible  describes  it  to  be,  and  asserting, 
from  experience,  the  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures  in  producing 
that  result,  which  they  declare  to  be  their  intended  and  legi- 
timate operation. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  system,  which  denies  both  the 
doctrine  of  R^eneration  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  need  of 
it  in  the  heart,  destroys  all  this  portion  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  in  fact  makes  the  Bible  a  falsehood.  Or 
rather,  it  makes  it  an  immense  burlesque ;  an  array  of  mean» 
without  an  object.    It  exposes  it  pot  merely  to  the  contra- 
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diction,  but  to  the  ridicule  of  infidels,  making  it  a  book  un- 
worthy to  have  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  Divine 
Author. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  nooment,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, in  connexion  with  this  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Regen- 
eration. The  Scriptures  declare  that  it  is  the  preaching  of 
that  doctrine,  which  shall  convert  the  world  to  God.  It  ia 
that  foolishness^  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  shall  be  the  in- 
strument in  this  mighty  work.  The  nature  and  marks  of 
this  conversion,  or  regeneration,  consequent  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  are  also  described  with  too  much 
clearness  to  admit  of  mistake.  Experience  and  observation 
prove  this  also.  It  is  the  very  result,  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows the  preaching  of  an  atoning  Saviour.  No  other  preach- 
ing ever  has  had  the  least  power.  Not  the  mightiest  moral 
persuasion,  without  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  could 
turn  the  wandering,  ruined  soul,  a  step  towards  its  Qod. 
Men  of  eloquence  nave  tried,  but  failed.  It  is  a  heartless 
effort.  They  might  as  well  shout  to  the  raging  waves  of 
ocean.  God  puts,  and  will  put,  that  honour  only  on  his 
own  truth,  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified;  ^^untothe 
Jews  a  stvmbling  blocks  and  unto  the  Ghreeks  foolishness  ; 
but  unto  them  which  are  called^  both  Jews  and  ChreekSj 
Christ  J  the  power  of  Qod^  and  the  wisdom  of  God!^ 

Now,  the  denial  of  this  doctrine  destroys  another  grand 
portion  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  For,  if  that  doc- 
trine be  not  true,  then  a  false  doctrine  is  found  possessing 
that  power  in  the  conversion  of  men,  which  the  Bible  de-^ 
Clares  belongs  only  to  itself,  but  which  the  Bible,  without 
that  doctrine,  never  has  been  known  to  produce.  Who  does 
not  see  that  this  leads  directly  to  infidelity  ?  The  cheerless 
result  of  their  system,  its  failure  to  produce  the  r^ult  pro- 
mised in  the  Scriptures,  would  be,  on  the  supposition  it  were 
the  system  contained  in  the  Bible,  a  standing  conviction  of 
fiilsehood  in  Christianity.  Either  their  system  is  not  true, 
or  the  Bible  is  false.  And  whether  they  suppose  the  atone- 
ment cut  out  from  the  Bible,  or  explained  away  firom  it,  they 
have  a  book  as  the  alleged  foundation  of  their  Christianity, 
foretelling  certain  results  from  its  own  exhibition,  not  one  of 
which  ever  takes^  place. 

Christianity  is  a  system,  which  is  to  be  tried  personally 
by  every  individual,  before  he  is  authorized  to  pass  judgement 
upon  it.    It  is  a  system  professing  the  most  blessed  and  glo- 
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rkms  ranilts^  rademptioa  tspm  the  pottotion  and  noiery  off 
sin,  cMtverance  from  tha  power  of  depraivitf  ,  regeneration  id 
tbe  soul,  a  ehan^  into  the  image  of  the  bleesed  God,  and 
perfect  peace  and  happiness  in  him.  How  then  is  the  trial 
to  be  nnde  ?  This  is  infinitely  important,  and  on  this  pofnl 
the  Scriptures  are  very  clear.  ^  Take  for  instance,  out  of  a 
mat  number  of  passages  of  similar  import,  the  followinf^ 
Srom  the  opeDingrerses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans :  <*  Therefore,  hemg  jusHfied  by/triih^  we  have 
peace  with  Ood  through  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ :  by  whom 
also  we  have  access  1^  &ith  into  this  grace,  wherein  we 
stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.**  Here  it  iw 
^dent  thatjtsstificatien  byfaiih  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole 
ground  of  tmt  peace,  which  Christianity  promises.  It  is  the 
only  way  o{  access  into  the  grace  of  the  Ckmpel,  the  only 
fimndation  of  hope  in  God. 

Now  then,  if  any  one  aims  at  this  result  nsitheut  justifi- 
cation by  £BUth ;  if  he  seete  '<  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understandii^,"  in  the  rejection  of  this  fundamental  doe- 
trine,  the  result  is  rendered  impossible,  and  he  seeks,  in  fiict, 
the  destruction  of  Christianity.  He  destroys  its  whole  argu- 
ment, and  Christianity  to  him  is  a  lie.  It  has  promised  hun 
Gace,  but  he  finds  it  not,  nor  can  any  find  it  in  the  way  he 
s  taken.  Nor  does  it  work  in  the  perishing  soul,  nor  will 
it,  nor  can  it,  any  oi  those  results,  which  it  belongs  to  justi- 
fication by  faith  to  produce,  and  which  the  Bibfe  will  not 
produce  without  that  doctrine.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  doctrine  of  R^eneration.  If  any  man  aims  at  those  re^ 
suits  without  regeneration,  he  will  not  find  them.  But  the 
Bible  predicts  them.  The  scheme,  therefore,  which  rejects 
diose  doctrines,  <'  makes  God  a  liar." 

An  admirable  illustration,  suggested  by  Kshop  Wilflon, 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  part  of  our  argumoit  The 
medicinal  preparation  which  bears  the  common  name  of 
P^ruTian  beirk,  is  well  known  to  have  been  increasing  in 
use  and  reputation  up  to  the  present  day,  as  a  safe  and  pow^^ 
erful  remedy  in  various  classes  of  disease.  It  has  the  testi- 
mony of  thousands  to  its  efficiency ; — men  who,  in  their  resto- 
ration from  sickness  to  life,  heakh,  and  comfort,  have  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  its  allied  healing  excellence.  Now 
suppose  a  umn  to  substitute  a  preparation  other  ihan  the  true 
bark,  though  bearii^  its  name,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  false 
preparation,  insisting  all  the  while,  and  persuading  himself, 
Vol.  II.  68 
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that  he  is  trying  the  actual  medicine.  The  consequence  is, 
it  fsuls  of  its  efficacy ;  and  if  he  is  consistent,  he  will  declare 
that  the  pretended  virtue  of  the  bark  is  false.  Just  so,  the 
pretended  trial  of  Christianity,  when  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines are  denied,  is  the  substitution  of  a  false  pi^aration, 
and  must  result  in  unbelief.  Christianity  is  the  medicine  of 
the  soul  diseased  with  sin ;  it  restores  the  sinner  from  spiritual 
death  and  condemnation,  to  spiritual  life,  health,  and  pardon. 
But  if  the  trial  be  made  with  any  preparation  other  than  the 
true  medicine,  its  efficacy  cannot  be  experienced.  Deny 
R^neration  and  the  Atonement,  and  the  results  of  Chris- 
tianity to  you  are  impossible.  The  remedy  is  no  longer  effir 
cacious.  You  have  taken  away  its  healthful  ingredients ; 
the  qualities  that  constitute  its  regenerating  efficacy;  the 
ingredients  that  make  it  tlie  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  solemn  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  to  the  wicked.  No  sinner  would  be  converted 
from  the  errour  of  his  ways  without  it.  Knowing,  therefore, 
the  terrour  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Apostle,  we  persuade  men. 
Not  that  this  doctrine  alone  would  be  effectual ;  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  connection  with  the  others ;  the  others 
would  be  ineffectual  without  this.  If  you  deny  this  doctrine, 
or  explain  it  away  from  the  Scriptures,  your  power  over  the 
conscience  is  lost;  any  attempt  to  produce  the  result  predicted 
as  belonging  to  the  exhibition  of  truth  must  inevitably  &il. 
You  can  never  make  the  lost  soul  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  when  you  have  told  him  there  is  no  wrath  to  come. 
Here  also,  the  system  that  denies  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  '^  makes  God  a  liar."  The  results  he  has  pro- 
mised do  not  take  place.  Nor  can  they  take  place,  nor  ever 
will,  unless  men  will  use  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  just  as 
he  has  revealed  them. 

Let  us  take  a  homely  illustration.  Suppose  you  should 
hand  a  gun  to  a  man  that  has  never  seen  one,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  fire,  and  explaining,  as  near  as  yoa 
can  without  making  the  experiment  for  him,  what  that  result 
is.  Suppose  now,  that  he  should  take  the  gun,  examine  it, 
and  take  off  the  lock  as  a  useless  appendage,  and  then  under- 
take to  shoot  with  it ;  asserting,  all  the  while,  that  the  lock 
is  no  part  of  the  machinery,  and  does  not  belong  to  it.  In 
this  simple  illustration  we  have  precisely  the  manner  in 
which  many  persons  treat  the  Bible.  Tkey  take  away  the 
locky  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  then  they 
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can  no  more  produce  conviction  or  conversion,  than  they 
could  fire  a  gun  without  its  lock,  or  its  flint,  or  its  priming. 

Here  we  must  close  our  argument,  for  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  it  further.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  long 
enough,  to  make  evident  some  instnictive  lessons.  An  opin- 
ion is  too  prevalent  that  the  discussion  of  the  Evidences  of 
Ohristianity  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  consideration  of 
particular  truths  of  Christianity,  in  regard  to  which  men  dif- 
fer ;  and  that  a  man  may  believe  in  Christianity  and  defend 
its  Evidences,  and  yet  reject  in  succession  every  one  of  its 
fundamental  tenets.  We  cannot  see  that  such  denial  is  any 
thing  else  than  infidelity.  Certainly  it  leads  to  infidelity, 
and  grows  out  of  its  essence  in  the  heart.  We  have  made  a 
rapia  survey  of  the  essential  truths  of  revelation,  and  we  find 
that  the  rejection  of  them  in  every  case  destroys  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  ^  makes  God  a  liar."  Such  rejec- 
tion is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  iniquitous,  it  being  a 
direct  insult  to  the  majesty  and  truth  of  Jehovah.  It  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  a  heart  that  has  been  living  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  and  is  utterly  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  him.  "  Having  the  understanding  darkened^  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that 
is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart.^  Hence 
the  tremendous  condemnation  with  which  errour  is  treated  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  proceeds  from  a  wrong  state  of  the  heart  ^ 
it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  estrangement  from  God. 
Nearness  to  God  is  nearness  to  truth ;  distance  from  him  is 
darkness ;  for  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
And  it  were  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  character  of  God, 
and  of  his  construction  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  made  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter,  or 
the  principles  of  pure  science,  capable  of  greater  certainty 
than  spiritual  truth.  To  a  holy  being  spiritual  truth  is  the 
brightest  of  all  truth,  Errour  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  makes 
God  a  liar.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  but  its  commonness,  that 
prevents  men  from  feeling  this.  Every  one  deems  it  an  in- 
sult to  have  his  own  word  doubted ;  but  to  doubt  the  word 
of  God  is  so  common,  that  men  absolutely  cease  to  behold  its 
moral  turpitude. 

Errours  of  one  kind  and  another  have  so  long  been  main- 
tained, have  been  rising  so  perpetually  one  after  another  in 
the  world,  that  the  soul  has  become  accustomed  to  them,  and 
ll^xlo  not  strike  it  with  dread,  but  even  put  it  upon  find- 
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iBg  aa  excuse,  aad  coBsid^niig  the  r^ection  of  Scriptund 
truth  9B  lODoceDt  frailty,  or,  at  the  uttermost,  an  intellectual 
misfortune,  rather  than  a  moral  de[Hravity,  Suppose  now, 
that  ever  since  our  blessed  Lord  tabernacled  in  the  iBesli, 
errour  had  taken  its  flight  from  the  earA,  and  that  no  pro- 
positions had  been  declared  or  gained  credit,  but  those  which 
be  deliFored  to  his  disciples,  and  through  them,  in  their 
writings,  to  the  world.  And  suppose  that  the  bdik*  of  these 
truths  had  been  growing  stronger,  with  the  accumulated 
fiiidi  of  millions,  in  every  successive  generation  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  accumulatoa  examination  of  the  mukttude  of 
minds  employed  upon  them  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years.  By  this  process,  all  that  is  essential  in  the  system  of 
Divine  truth,  would  certainly  have  gathered  a  brightness  to 
the  souls  of  men  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  our 
ispiriitual  atmosphere  would  have  been  of  a  qoexklin^  dieup- 
nesB,  and  Grod's  wcnrd,  as  our  moral  hemiH>hefe,  would  have 
sboiBe  sweeter  in  the  radiance  of  its  undisputed  troths,  than 
the  brighlest  sky  of  a  cloudless  winter's  nig^t  Let  us  sap- 
pose  now,  ik9^  for  the  first  tiaie,  seme  daring  hand  should 
throw  the  blot  of  unbelief  over  any  portion  of  this  fiur  scene ; 
would  it  not  fill  the  bosoms  of  all  men  with  hcMrrour  aad 
indignation  ?  They  would  feel  with  great  force  the  meaning 
of  that  remaijkable  passage,  to  which  we  have  alluded :  ^  He 
that  beUeveth  not  God  hath  madb  him  a  liar  ;  because 
he  hebeveth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son.'' 
Errour,  in  its  least  approach,  would  he  seen  in  all  its  defor- 
mity* It  would  be  as  if  we  should  suddenly  have  our  vision 
arrested  by  a  patch  <^  black  in  the  cloudless  sky  above  us. 

In  becoming  prevalent,  errour  loses  its  deformity,  Um 
every  other  sin.  It  strengd)ens  and  grows,  and  becomes 
sanctified  by  ace ;  generation  after  generaticm  adds  to  it; 
millioBs  of  minds  contribute  to  its  power,  it  is  formed  lihe 
those  great  coral  reefi;,  built  fiom  the  bottom  of  ibe  oceaa, 
by  innumerable  animalcul»,  and  perhaps  unknown  and 
undiscovered,  till  some  noble,  richly  fineig^iitod  drip  perished 
on  its  rugged  top. 

If  we  will  look  aright,  every  thm^  eonapirss  to  teadh  us, 
that  mere  knowledge  is  not  the  livings  trudi,  nor  can  give 
any  heartfelt  evidence  of  it.  The  intellect  alooe,  wuissisted 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  will  not  find  this  evidence.  It  discovers 
only  the  hnsk,  but  not  the  kernel ;  sensible  things  are  all  it 
looks  at.    The  great  iworld  of  spintual  JBttUiMs  it  Jomm- 
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nothing  o^  and  from  having  no  experience  of  them,  it  too 
often  proceeds  to  their  .denial.  The  living  beauty  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  neither  witnessed  nor  felt ;  it  is  a  hidden 
beauty,  hidden,  like  the  life  of  the  saint  who  feeds  upon  it,  with 
Christ  in  God.  Hence  the  necessity  of  Christian  grace  in 
lively  exercise,  for  a  discovery  or  relish  of  the  divine  beauty 
of  tl]^  Scriptures.  Where  faith  is  dim,  or  the  heart  worldly, 
or  a  besetting  sin  stands  over  the  soul  like  a  task-master,  the 
Bible  to  the  spiritual  vision,  is  like  a  dead  painting  to  the 
eye;  there  seems  in  it  neither  life  nor  beauty.  Let  the 
same  passage  be  read  in  the  exercise  of  lively  fai&,  when 
the  soul  is  victorious  over  sin,  when  Christ  is  near,  and  the 
heart  filled  with  his  love,  when  heavenly  hope  is  strong,  and 
the  view  of  eternal  realities  vivid,  and  then  it  sparkles  with 
glory ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  heaven,  a  sudden  shining  out  of 
Jehovah  from  between  the  cherubim;  every  verse,  line, 
word,  is  instinct  with  the  sacred  fire,  and  condensed  with 
meaning.  Selfishness  must  necessarily  cloud  the  mind  to 
religious  trudi ;  just  as  mists  overshadow  the  beauties  of 
evening.  Sweep  away  those  clouds,  let  the  heart  be  open 
to  the  love  of  God ;  let  it  enter,  and  imbue,  and  purify  the 
soul,  and  the  stars  of  truth  shall  take  their  place  clearly, 
one  after  another,  in  the  soul's  moral  hemisphere,  till  the 
expanse  is  hung  with  serene  orbs,  whose  light  shines  sweetly 
in  the  path  we  tread,  and  whose  celestiall)eauty  transports 
&e  afiections  to  Heaven. 

As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  regen- 
erate man  to  the  light,  and  power,  and  glory  of  Qod^s  word. 
The  human  heart  unregenerate  is  as  a  mirror,  over  which 
you  have  hung  a  long  black  pall.  Hold  up  that  mirror  to 
any  object  in  God's  creation,  to  the  trees,  or  the  sky,  or  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  and  there  vitould  be  no  reflection.  Hold  it 
up  to  the  stars  at  evening,  and  through  the  cloth  that  covers 
it  there  is  no  answering  image.  Now  remove  the  covering, 
and  hold  up  the  mirror  without  its  veil,  and  there  is  tne 
tma^  clear  and  bright  as  the  reality.  Just  so,  the  pall  of 
sin  is  on  the  heart  of  the  sinner.  Hold  up  before  it  every 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  in  succession,  with  the  eloquence  of  an 
archangel,  and  you  would  not  reach  it ;  there  could  be  no 
experience  or  reflection  of  the  truth.  God  in  Christ  might 
be  exhibited  before  the  mind  with  great  power  and  glory ; 
all  those  glorious  realities  that  require  a  spiritual  &ith  for 
their  discernment,  might  be  displayed  in  the  vividest  colour- 
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ing  that  language  can  bear ;  and  still  there  conld  be  no 
answering  ima^e  through  the  gloomy  veil  of  sin.    But  now 
remove  that  veil.   Make  the  heart  submissive  to  Christ,  and 
then  hold  up  to  it  the  Scriptures  ]  regeneration,  the  atone- 
ment, the  punishment  of  sin,  the  hohness  and  sovereignty 
of  God ;  and  what  do  we  see  ?    A  clear,  sweet,  living  image 
of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  truth  of  every  page. 
Whatever  be  the  object  first  presented  to  the  mind,  after 
the  veil  of  selfishness  is  withdrawn,  there  will  be  a  calm  and 
delightful  reflection  of  it.    The  spirit  of  caviUng  is  gone, 
objections  are  done  away,  and  the  heart  rests  upon  the  Sa- 
viour, in  grateful  obedience  to  his  will,  and  adoration  of  his 
Divine  Glory. 

Spirit  of  Love,  thou  Power  Divine,  come  down; 

And  where  thou  walk'dst  a  sufferer,  wear  thy  crown : 

Bid  the  vexed  sea  be  stiil,  the  tumult  cease ; 

Prophet,  fulfil  thy  word,  reicn  Prince  of  Peace! 

Oj  fiive  that  peace  the  world  knows  not,  and  throw, 

Li^t  of  the  world !  thy  hght  on  all  below ; 

Shuie  throueh  the  'wilderea  mind,  that  man  may  aee 

Himself  and  earth  restored,  Grod,  all,  in  Thee  1  Djjta. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  that  has  such  an  array 
of  argument  in  its  favour,  as  the  system  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion revealed  in  the  Gospel.  The  display  of  its  evidences 
is  one  of  the  brightest  tissues  of  demonstration  ever  spread 
out  before  the  admiring  mind.  The  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  with  respect  to  it  are  infinite ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  left  to  our  option,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  not 
It  comes  to  us  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Author  of  our 
being,  as  a  gift  from  him,  and  a  revelation  of  his  will,  to 
teach  us  our  duty,  and  to  point  out  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  enter  heaven ;  and  if,  while  we  jirofess  to  receive  it, 
we  scorn  its  medium  of  mercy,  or  retain  a  heart  at  enmity 
against  God,  the  enjoyment  of  its  light  will  only  intolerably 
augment  the  guilt  of  disobedience  and  consequent  perditioa 
of  the  soul. 
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Art.  Y.     Baxter's  Saints'  Best. 

By  Rev.  Joav  Woodbridoi,  D.  D.,  New-Yoik. 

The  Saints  Everkuiing  Rest,  by  ikd  Rev,  RiiMrd  Baxter^  abridged  by 
Benjamin  J^aweeU,  A,  M,  NewYorkf  jmbHthed  by  the  American  Trad 
Society, 

The  leading  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
extraordinary  men,  from  whom,  since  the  peculiar  contro- 
versies of  those  times  are  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  history, 
the  successors  of  their  most  violent  enemies  will  scarcely 
presume  to  withhold  the  eulogium  due  to  distinguished  wis- 
dom, intrepidity  and  piety.     They  were  indeed  a  race  of 
moral  heroes,  genuine  chevaliers  of  the  cross,  whose  names, 
however  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  principles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ferocious  infidels  on  the  other,  will  ever 
be  dear  alike  to  the  lovers  of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  intel- 
ligent friends  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty.    The 
memory  of  no  one  of  these  worthies  is  more  precious  than 
that  of  Richard  Baxter^  the  humble  pastor  of  Kidder- 
minster, who  watched  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give 
account. 

**The  prond  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  choer'd,   ^ 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 
Hie  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  tne  truths  he  taught." 

We  may,  with  (he  strictest  propriety,  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  another,  descriptive  of  the  pulpit  performances  of 
a  celebrated  preacher  in  our  own  country.*  "  Mount  Sinai 
seemed  to  thunder  from  his  lips  when  he  denounced  the 
tremendous  curses  of  the  law,  and  sounded  the  dreadful 
alarm  to  secure  impenitent  sinners.  The  solemn  scenes  of 
the  last  judgement  seemed  to  rise  in  view,  when  he  arraigned, 
tried,  and  convicted  self-deceivers  and  formal  hypocrites. 
And  how  did  the  balm  of  Gilead  distil  from  his  lips,  when 
he  exhibited  a  bleeding,  dying  Saviour,  to  sinful  mortals  tis 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  wounded  heart?  He  spake 
as  on  the  border  of  eternity,  and  as  viewing  the  glories 
and  terrours  of  an  unseen  world."     For  original  force 

•  Cbaracterof  Rey.  9.  DavieS}  by  Rer.  D.  Bottwick. 
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and  activity  of  mind,  high  intellectQal  aoquirementB,  in* 
dnstry,  firmness  of  religious  principle,  unflinching  integ- 
rity, simplicity  that  knows  no  gnile,  benevolence,  tender- 
ness and  ardour  of  piety,  and  the  consecration  of  all 
bis  powers  to  the  best  of  causes ;  Baxter  stood  pre-emi- 
nant  among  as  noble  a  company  of  confessors,  as  the 
w<Nrld  in  later  ages  has  ever  witnessed.  Haul  his  lot  been 
cast  among  the  early  Christians,  he  woold  have  been  not  an 
inferiour  associate  in  the  honours  of  an  Ignatius,  a  Polycarp, 
a  Justin,  and  a  Cyprian.  This  venerable  and  apostolic  man 
lived  in  a  very  momentous  ^period,  when  commotions  in  the 
social  system  were  casting  off  ancient  abuses,  and  preparing 
the  world  for  the  permanent  establishmeut  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  GospeL 
He  was  bom  in  1615,  five  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
pil^ms  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  closed  his  laborious 
and  useful  life  in  1691 ;  leaving  in  his  numerous  writings, 
all  of  which  treated  of  subjects  worthy  of  his  pen  and  heart, 
a  rich  legacy  to  fiiture  generations. 

His  Saints'  Rest  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  practical 
and  valuable  of  his  publications ;  and  will  probably  be  read 
with  ever  increasing  interest  in  proportion  as  piety  advances. 
It  was  first  written,  when  he  was  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  being  withdrawn  from  public  labours  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  in  almost  continual  expectation  of 
the  glory  which  filled  his  soul,  and  gave  him  a  pen,  dipped 
in  its  own  soft  and  radiant  colours.  He  was  nom  home, 
and  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  any  other  books  than 
his  Bible  and  Concordance.  He  anerwards  preached  the 
substance  of  his  treatise,  in  a  course  of  weekly  lectures,  to 
his  people  in  Kidderminster  ;  and  he  printed  it  in  1650,  it 
bein^  the  first  of  his  practical  publications.  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
composed. 

"  While  I  was  in  health  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
writing  books,  or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  public  way 
than  preaching,  but  when  I  was  weakened  with  great  bleea- 
ing,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber  at  Sir  John  Cook's  in 
Derbyshire,  without  any  acquaintance  but  my  servant  about 
me,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  physicians,  I  be^ui 
to  contemplate  more  seriouslyr  on  the  everlasting  rest,  which 
I  apprehended  myself  to  be  just  on  the  borders  of.  That 
my  thoughts  might  not  too  much  scatter  in  my  meditation, 
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I  began  to  write  something  on  that  subject,  intending  but 
the  quantity  of  a  sermon  or  two;  but  being  continued  long 
in  weakness,  where  I  had  no  books  and  no  better  employ- 
ment, I  followed  it  on,  till  it  was  enlarged  to  the  bulk  in 
which  it  is  published.  The  first  three  weeks  I  spent  in  it 
was  at  Mr.  Nowel's  house,  at  Kirby  Mallory,  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  a  quarter  of  a  year  more,  at  the  seasons  which  so  great 
weakness  would  allow,  I  bestowed  upon  it  at  Sir  Thomas 
Rous'  house  at  Rous  Lench,  in  Worcestershire;  and  I 
finished  shortly  after  at  Kidderminster. 

"  The  marginal  citations  I  put  in  after  I  came  home  to 
my  books,  but  almost  all  the  book  itself  was  written  when  I 
had  no  books  but  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance  ;  and  I  found 
that  the  transcript  of  the  heart  hath  the  greatest  force  on  the 
hearts  of  others.  For  the  good  that  I  have  heard  that  mul- 
titudes have  received  by  that  writing,  and  the  benefit  which 
I  have  again  received  by  their  prayers,  I  here  humbly  return 
my  thanks  to  Him  that  compelled  me  to  write  it."* 

Baxter  aimed  at  no  display.  He  was  above  it.  He  re- 
flected, he  reasoned,  he  felt  deeply ;  he  longed  to  communi- 
cate to  others  the  emotions  of  his  own  soul ;  his  rhetoric 
was  that  of  his  heart,  and  of  the  imagination  kindled  by  the 
inexpressible  interest,  attractiveness  and  grandeur  of  his  sub- 
ject. In  the  rapidity  and  force  of  his  movements,  you  are 
reminded  of  the  cataract ;  in  his  vehement  addresses  to  the 
conscience,  you  seem  to  hear  the  thunder's  reiterated  peals ; 
in  the  glory  of  the  themes  he  presents,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  spirit,  you  are  cheered  as  by  the  beauty  and  gladness 
of  nature,  in  summer's  loveliest  morning.  We  have,  we 
think,  sometimes  heard  him  called  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
English  pulpit.  He  had  the  native  energy,  without  the 
secular  aims,  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  elaborate  diction, 
and  the  studied  point  of  the  illustrious  Athenian.  Demos- 
thenes lived  for  the  earth ;  Richard  Baxter  for  heaven. 
The  former  sought  to  serve  a  state;  the  latter,  a  world, 
alienated  from  God,  and  perishing  in  its  guilt.  «  He  was," 
says  Dr.  Bates,  as  quoted  in  Fawcett's  Preface,  "  animated 

•  Narrative,  aa  quoted  by  Rev.  L.  Baoon,  in  hia  life  of  Baxter,  pp.  92,  93. 
"  There  are  few  teatimoniea/'  Mr.  Bacon  very  justly  observea,  to  the  ^reat  m- 
tellectnal  vigour,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  of  Baxter,  more  Buipnaing  than 
the  fact,  that  'The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,'  which  at  its  first  publication  waa 
a  quarto  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages,  was  wntten  in  six  months  while  tbtt 
anchor  stood  languishiDg  and  fainting  between  hfe  and  deaUi. 
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with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  breathed  celestial  fire  to  inspire 
heat  and  life  into  dead  sinners,  and  to  melt  the  obdurate 
in  their  frozen  tombs. — His  books  of  practical  divinity  have 
been  effectual  for  more  numerous  conversions  of  sinners  to 
God,  than  any  printed  in  our  time ;  and  while  the  church 
continues  on  earth,  will  be  of  continual  efficacy  to  renew 
lost  souls.  There  is  a  vigorous  pulse  in  them,  that  keeps 
the  reader  awake  and  attentive."  Again :  "  To  allure  our 
desires,  he  unveils  the  sanctuary  above,  and  discovers  the 
glories  and  joys  of  the  blessed  in  the  Divine  presence,  by 
a  light  so  strong  and  lively  that  all  the  glittering  vanities 
of  the  world  vanish  in  the  comparison,  and  a  sincere  be- 
liever will  despise  them,  as  one  of  a  mature  age  does  the 
toys  and  baubles  of  children."  Dr.  Calamy  sajrs  of  the 
Saints^  Rest^ — ^'  This  is  a  book  for  which  multitudes  will 
have  cause  to  bless  God  forever."  Though  its  author  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven,  it  is  still  travelling  round  the  globe,  speaking  in  the 
languages  of  divers  nations,  and  multiplying  its  conquests 
of  charity.  It  awakens  the  sinner ;  it  sanctifies  and  com* 
forts  the  believer.  It  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the  glori- 
fied spirit  of  Baxter,  hailing  from  day  to  day  the  arrivd  be- 
fore the  throne  of  redeemed  men,  who  atribute,  under  God, 
their  conversion,  or  more  rapid  progress  in  holiness,  to  the 
Sainlsf  Rest,  or  other  productions,  of  his  benevolent  and 
powerful  mind.  His  reward  will  not  be  fully  attained,  till 
all  the  elect  shall  have  been  gathered  home,  nor  even  till 
the  capacities  of  the  saved  shall  have  reached  the  ultimate 
bounds  of  their  improvement.  Eternity  alone  can  tell  the 
distinguished  felicity  and  honour  awaiting  those  who  tura 
many  to  righteousness. 

Some  nominal  Christians  have  affirmed,  that  Baxter's 
heaven  existed  chiefly  in  his  own  fancy,  and  tlmt  his  <'  Saints' 
Rest"  is  little  else  than  a  gaudy  picture,  adapted  to  excite 
and  allure  weak  hearts,  not  content  with  simple  and  more 
philosophical  views  of  the  world  of  spirits.*     No  wonder 

*The  following  ifl  the  repreaentaiion  given  by  that  eminent  Sodnian,  0r. 
Phettly,  of  the  ntuation  and  employment  of  the  saved  in  a  future  atate :  '*  The 
ehange  of  our  eotidUion  by  death  may  not  be  ao  great  aa  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Aa  oar  naturea  will  not  be  changed,  but  only  imprnfud^  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  ^e future  wnid  (which  will  be  adapted  to  our  merely  improved  na- 
ture,) will  be  maUriaUy  different  frma  this."  Let  the  reader  compare  this  with 
Bom.  8:  17.  18.  2  Cor.  4:  Ifr-lS.  6:  1-A  Rev.  22,  &c  &c  "And,  indeed, 
why  thouU  we  Mk  or  expect  uy  thing  noTOl   Ifweahouldetaib«obligedl.t» 
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that  they  who  boast  of  their  exdtisive  rationalUp  as  Chris- 
tians, should  make  such  aa  objection  to  the  book,  since  it 
assumes,  from  first  to  last,  that  there  is  no  holiness  and  no 
happiness  without  a  cordial  adherence  to  the  method  of  sal* 
vatioQ  by  mere  grace,  through  a  divine  Redeemer.  If' no 
atonement  has  b^n  made  for  sin,  if  we  may  be  justified  by 
our  works,  if  no  Holy  Spirit  operates  efiectually  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the » stubborn  heart,  then,  without  doubt, 
Baxter's  notion  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  its  reward,  is 
the  ofispring  of  erroneous  speculation,  or  of  enthusiasm.  To 
the  devout  Christian,  however,  who  studies  his  Bible,  and 
knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  taken  as  a  whole,  Bax> 
ter's  work  will  seem  as  convincing  in  its  arguments,  as  it  is 
solemn,  earnest,  and  resistless  in  its  eloquence.  Fawcett's 
Abridgement,  which  is  now  in  common  use,  and  which  has 
been  republished  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  by  exclii* 
ding  much  that  is  foreign  and  comparatively  useless,  is  almost 
free  from  exception,  as  a  work  designed  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

In  accordance  with  Baxtei^s  design,  we  will  oflFer  a  few 
thoughts,  adapted,  we  humbly  trust,  to  impress  upon  our 
Christian  readers  the  importance  of  that  contemplation  on 
heaven,  to  which  he  most  earnestly  calls  them. 

The  Bible  is  explicit  and  urgent  in  its  inculcations  oa 

provide  for  oar  sabsistence  bf  exercise  or  labour,  10  that  a  thinf  to  be  complained 
of  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  fixed  habits  of  industry,  becom- 
infi:  rational  beines,  and  who  have  never  been  able  le  bear  the  languor  of  abso- 
lute rest,  or  indolence  1  Our  future  happiness  has,  with  much  reason,  been  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  an  increase  of  knowledge.  But  if  we  should  have  nothing 
more  than  the  mearw  of  knowledge  furnisned  us,  as  we  have  here,  but  be  left 
to  our  own  labour  to  find  it  out;  is  that  to  be  complained  of  by  those  who  will 
have  acquired  a  hve  qf  truths  and  a  habit  of  inquinng  after  itl  To  make  disco- 
▼eries  ourselves,  though  the  search  may  require  time  and  labour,  is  unspeakably 
more  pleasing  dian  to  learn  every  thing  bv  the  information  of  others.  If  tho 
tmmorto/«fytnat  is  promised  to  us  in  the  Grospel,  should  not  be  necessary,  and 
absolute,  and  we  should  only  have  the  certain  means  of  making  ourselves  im- 
mortaU  we  should  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  What  the  Scriptures  inform 
HB  concerning  a  future  Ufe,  is  expreesed  in  eeneral  terms,  and  often  in  fifurativa 
lanfi;uage.  A  more  particular  knowledge  of  it  is  wisely  concealed  firom  us.  — 
Priestly' s  Sermon  on  tke  death  qfMr.  Robinson, 

"  You  see,  brethren,"  says  Andrew  Fuller  in  his  comment  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, "  here  is  not  one  wora  of  Grod,  or  of  Christ,  as  being  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  bliss,  and,  except  that  mention  is  made  of  our  being  freed  from 
fmperfeeHons  bodUy  and  mental,  the  whole  consists  of  mere  furftiroZ  enjoy- 
ments, differing  from  the  Paradise  of  Mahometans  chtefiv  m  this,  that  their  en- 
joyments are  principally  sensual,  whereas  these  are  mostly  intellectual.  Those 
are  adapted  to  gratify  the  voluptuary,  and  these  the  philosopher.  Whe^er  such 
a  heaven  will  suit  a  holy  mino,  or  be  adapted  to  draw  forth  our  best  anectionfl^ 
jodee  ye."— Ca/9inw<ie  and  Sociman  Systems  eacamxatd  and  amparadj  Letter 
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this  subject.  <<  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Again,  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sit- 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your  affection  on  things 
above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

To  enforce  obedience  to  such  injunctions,  the  inspired 
volume  exhausts  the  utmost  strength  of  language,  in  its 
descriptions  of  the  future  and  endless  rewards  of  true 
believers.  It  promises  them  exemption  from  every  disap- 
pointment, privation  and  pain ;  perpetual  and  complete 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  passions;  perfect 
moral  resemblance  to  the  Saviour;  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  purest,  most  exalted  society  to  all  eternity;  ever- 
lasting light ;  the  full  vision  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;  and  the 
most  blissful  worship  without  weariness,  and  without  end. 
'^  Our  light  affliction,"  says  the  Apostle,  <<  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  &r  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."  The  Greek  phrase  expresses  the  highest 
degree  of  intensity.  "  It  is  hardly  possible,"  remarks  Mac- 
night  on  this  text,  "  in  any  translation,  to  express  the  force 
of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original.  Stephens  says  of 
it.  Nothing  greater  can  be  said  or  imagined.  The  Apostle 
about  to  describe  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven, 
takes  fire  as  it  were,  at  the  prospect,  and  speaks  of  it  in  a 
rapture.  He  calls  it  not  glory  simply,  but  a  weight  of  glory^ 
in  opposition  to  the  light  things  of  our  affliction  ;  and  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory,  in  opposition  to  the  momentary  dur 
ration  of  our  affliction;  and  a  m,ost  exceeding  eternal  tpeight 
of  glory  J  as,  beyond  comparison,  greater  than  all  the  dazzling 
glories  of  riches,  fame,  power,  pleasure,  or  any  thing  which 
can  be  possessed  in  the  present  life.  And  after  all  it  is  a 
glory  yet  to  be  revealed ;  it  is  not  yet  fully  known." 

W  ith  such  a  prospect  opened  to  Christians,  ought  they 
not,  by  earnest  meditation,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
those  scenes  of  felicity,  triumph  and  glory,  on  which  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  Him  who  died  to  redeem  them  from  sin  and 
hell,  that  they  should  soon  enter?  Ought  they  not  as  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  here,  whose  rest  is  beyond  the  grave,  to 
muse,  intensely  and  joyously,  on  their  everlasting  inheri- 
tance? 

The  advantages  of  devout  contemplation  on  heaven  are 
manifold. 
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We  should  not  wholly  overlook  its  tendency  to  improve 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man.  The  mind  dilates  or  con* 
tracts,  as  the  objects  on  which  it  most  frequently  expatiates, 
are  momentous  or  trivial.  The  mere  sensualist,  a  child  of 
earth,  whose  god  is  his  belly,  becomes  incapable  of  any 
lofty  flights  of  reason,  or  nobleness  of  purpose.  The  untir- 
ing devotee  of  wealth  immures  his  hi^h-bom  powers,  by 
which  he  is  allied  to  the  angels,  withm  the  narrow  con* 
fines  of  a  few  acres,  mortgages,  lands,  stocks,  and  bales  of 
goods.  To  him,  the  attractions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  itself 
consist  rather  in  its  pavement  of  gold  and  gates  of  pearl, 
than  in  the  manifested  s:lory  of  the  Divine  presence,  its  free- 
dom from  all  moral  pollution,  its  holy  love,  its  fellowship  of 
kindred  minds,  and  the  sweetness,  joyousness,  eternity,  and 
perfection  of  its  worship.  The  student  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, or  the  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  fam  il- 
iarity  with  the  mightiest  works  of  the  creation,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  a  certain  elevation  and  grandeur  of  views, 
corresponding  to  the  stupendous  laws  and  operations,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  contemplate.  Genius  catches  her 
noblest  inspiration,  and  seems  to  tread  down  every  thing 
grovelling,  amidst  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature. 
Her  lip  quivers  with  rapture,  and  her  eye  darts  celestial  fire. 
But  are  any  subjects  so  vast  and  glorious,  as  those  which 
are  presented  to  the  survey  of  faith,  in  the  accumulated 
wonders  of  God's  heavenly  kingdom?  Compared  with 
these  subjects,  literature,  politics,  and  the  various  pursuits 
of  mere  human  science,  are  but  the  amusements  of  child- 
hood, or  the  unmeaning  occupations  of  idiocy. 

Earthly  scenes  appear  great  because  Ihey  are  near,  and 
are  not  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  glories  of  an  eternal 
state.  To  unbelieving  man,  the  latter  are  often  like  moun- 
tain tops,  covered  and  concealed  by  clouds,  or  lost  by  dis- 
tance in  the  blue  horizon :  while  the  former,  like  the  shrub- 
bery, trees  and  houses  of  his  daily  walks,  meet  him  at  every 
turn,  and  assume  a  factitious  importance  from  the  associa- 
tions of  neighbourhood  and  protracted  intimacy.  Faith  is 
the  telescope,  and  meditation  the  eye^  by  which  we  pene- 
trate the  clouds,  and  saze  on  the  splendours  of  God's  throne. 
Then  it  is,  that  all  below  the  sun  is  seen  in  its  true  littleness. 
Then,  to  use  the  language  of  the  eloquent  and  pious  Wilber- 
fbrce,  <^  the  praises  and  the  censures  of  men  die  away  upon 
Che  ear,  and  the  stiU  small  voice  of  conscience  is  no  longer 
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drowned  by  the  din  of  this  nether  world.  Here  the  sight 
is  apt  to  be  occupied  by  earthly  objects,  and  the  hearing-  to 
be  engrossed  with  earthly  sounds;  but  there  tliou  shalt 
come  within  the  view  of  the  resplendent  and  incorruptible 
crown,  which  is  held  forth  to  thy  acceptance  in  the  realms 
of  light,  and  thine  ear  shall  be  regaled  with  heavenly  melody. 
Here  we  dwell  in  a  variable  atmosphere — ^the  prospect  is  at 
one  time  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  disgrace,  and  at  another 
the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gleamings  of  glory ;  but  thou  hast 
now  ascended  above  this  inconstant  region ;  no  storms  agi- 
tate ;  no  clouds  obscure  the  air ;  and  the  lightnings  play 
and  the  thunders  roll  beneath  thee." 

"  Had  I  a  glimpse  of  thee,  my  God, 
Kingdoms  and  men  woald  vanish  soon, 
Vanish,  as  though  I  saw  them  not| 
As  a  dim  candle  dies  at  noon." 

Meditations  on  everlasting  rest  will  inspire  us  with  holy 
boldness  in  resisting  the  influence  of  popular  errour,  and  in 
contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  that  an  earthly-minded  Christian,  will  have 
a  coward's  heart.  Loving  his  own  repose  and  popularityi 
he  has  no  perception  of  the  preciousness  of  truth.  Yet  truth 
is  precious.  It  cannot  be  valued  with*  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall 
be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies.  Hence  the  divine  command  is,  '<  Buy  the 
truth,  and  sell  it  not ;  also  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  un- 
derstanding." One  great  object  of  our  Saviour's  mission  into 
this  world,  was  to  l^ar  witness  to  the  truth.  Truth  is  the 
instrumental  cause  of  our  sanctification ;  and  a  full  discovery 
of  truth,  in  its  purity  and  moral  loveliness,  is  a  principal,  {f 
not  the  only  source  of  happiness,  to  saints  and  angels  in  the 
world  of  glory.  Contemplation  brings  these  objects  of  faith, 
which  the  carnal  heart  most  strongly  opposes,  into  the  field 
of  our  vision ;  and  while  it  invests  them  with  superlative 
brightness  and  excellency,  gives  to  them  the  vividness  and 
impressiveness  of  present  scenes.  With  such  views,  the 
Christian  can  no  more  be  indifferent  to  revealed  truth,  than 
he  can  be  regardless  of  the  honour  of  God,  the  glory  of  the 
Eedeemer,  the  interests  of  evangelical  virtue,  and  the  pro- 
mised bliss  of  heaven.  He  can  say  with  Edwards,  "  I  have 
loved  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  been  to  my 
«oul  like  green  pastures.  The  Gospel  has  seemed  to  me  tbie 
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richest  treasure ;  the  treasure  that  I  have  most  desired,  and 
longed  that  it  might  dwell  richly  in  me."  As  he  looks 
above,  and  sees  the  eternal  efficacy  of  the  truth  there,  he 
deems  no  lawful  means  too  expensive  in  maintaining  it 
against  the  invidious  assaults  of  its  adversaries,  and  in  diffu- 
sing its  sanctifying  influence  among  his  fellow  men.  It 
was  for  such  a  purpose,  that  apostles  and  martyrs  incurred 
the  loss  of  reputation,  wealth,  ease,  all  that  the  world  calls 
great  and  good ;  and,  instead  of  complaining,  gloried  in  the 
sacrifice.  For  this,  a  Luther,  a  Knox,  a  Whiteneld,  counted 
not  their  life  dear  to  themselves ;  and  met,  undaunted,  the 
ridicule  and  the  frowns  of  earth  and  hell. 

A  clear  view  of  heavenly  glory  would  at  the  same  time 
cure  all  the  evils  commonly  attendant  on  religious  controver* 
sy.  Argument  and  discussion,  in  vindication  of  evangelical 
principles,  will  always  be  necessary,  so  long  as  any  of  the 
human  race  shall  continue  to  pervert,  deny,  or  hate  the 
Gospel.  In  this  indispensable  and  holy  war,  the  only  ap- 
proved weapons  are  those  which  are  drawn  from  the 
Heavenly  armoury,  and  are  wielded  by  love.  Such  weapons, 
however,  will  be  used  by  none,  save  those  who,  casting  an 
eye  of  faith  within  the  inner  sanctuary,  the  abode  of  the 
divine  presence,  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Qod.  Men, 
whose  "  conversation  is  in  heaven,"  must  instinctively  re- 
volt from  all  unholy  means  in  defending  their  religion. 
They  need  not  the  arts  of  low  intrigue ;  for  their  trust  is  in 
that  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Gospel.  They  cannot 
fiiil  to  temper  their  zeal  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
Bigotry  dies  away  as  she  beholds  the  faithful  of  diflerent 
denominations  and  communions,  losing  at  length  all  their 
distinctive  prejudices,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  good, 
and  the  untrammelled  interchange  of  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, forever.  *  The  pride  of  opinion  is  subdued,  in  sight  of 
the  humility  of  the  glorified ;  the  meanness  of  sectarian 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  is  seen  as  it  is,  in  contrast  with  the 
nobleness  of  the  eternal  union  of  all  the  ransomed  in  Christ 
their  King ;  partizan  zeal  expires,  as  the  gales  of  Paradise, 
perfumed  with  love,  are  wafted  to  her  sense  ;  and  the  harsh 
voice  of  anger  and  contention  is  lost,  amidst  the  harmonious 
son^  of  cherubic  choirs,  and  of  "  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect."  Ye  defenders  of  the  citadel  of  truth !  look 
to  "  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  j  so  will  ye  not  yield 
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to  discouragement  when  foes  incieasei  nor  be  in  danger 
from  those  worldly  passions  which  mingle  and  lead  in  every 
inferiour  conflict 

The  present  is  an  age  distinguished  for  excitability.  We 
behold  a  chaos  of  strange  and  warring  principles.  We  see 
nations,  smaller  political  communities,  and  churches  of  nearly 
all  denominations,  driven  from  their  ancient  moorings,  and 
borne  along  by  the  resisdess  force  of  events,  to  the  very  vor- 
tex of  revolution.  As  we  rejoice  in  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vancement of  liberty,  arts,  sciences,  we  witness,  in  connection 
with  all  this  good,  a  restlessness,  and  a  combined  opposition 
before  unknown,  against  those  doctrines  and  institutions, 
which  are  the  very  pillars  of  social  order  and  genuine  im- 
provement. Radicalism  is  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
genius  of  freedom,  reform,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age, — ^this 
^spirit  of  the  age?^  often  meaning  little  else  than  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pride,  the  rashness  of  innovation,  and  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  all  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  former  days.  One  might  infer,  from  the  boast- 
ings of  many  a  political  and  theological  sciolist,  that  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  human  nature  had  been  changed 
within  the  last  half  century ;  or  that  the  ancients,  whether 
inspired  or  uninspired,  knew  nothing  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes  of  their  species;  Vox  poptdi  est  vox  Deij 
bursts  from  myriads  of  tongues,  and  rolls  over  a  hundred 
nations.  The  entire  social  mbric  seems  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  a  crater;  we  hear  the  subterranean  roar,  and  we 
feel  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  heaving  with  portentous 
convulsions.  What  crimes,  what  miseries,  what  wide  ruin, 
may  ensue  from  the  rush  of  the  moral  elements,  already 
moved  to  some  fierce  encounter,  we  can  hardly  conjecture. 
But  let  us  fix  our  eye  on  the  country  above  the  skies,  that 
rest  of  the  weary,  that  haven  of  the  tempest-tossed  church ; 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  contemplate  the  most  extraordi- 
nary developements  of  Providence,  not  only  without  fear, 
but  with  triumph.  When  Luther  heard  of  any  events  pecu- 
liarly unpropitious  to  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  friends, "  Come,  let  us  sing  the  forty-sixth 
Psalm.'' 

Contemplation  on  heavenly  glory  is  needfiil  to  prepare 
US  for  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  our- 
selves individually,  and  our  friends.    We  must  suffer ;  it  is 
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the  indispensable  condition  of  onr  existence  in  fhis  world  of 
matation  and  sin.  To  meet  with  Christian  firmness  what  is 
inevitable,  is  alike  our  wisdom  and  our  duty.  But  what  shall 
we  do,  that  we  may  bear  affliction  with  becoming  patience 
and  dignity?  Will  pride,  will  philosophy,  will  mere  stub- 
bornness, avail  us  ?  Religion  alone  can  carry  us  unharm* 
ed  and  triumphant,  through  the  billows  of  temptation  and 
sorrow.  Pecuniary  losses,  disappointments  in  businessy 
sickness,  pains,  unmerited  disgrace,  injuries  from  mankind, 
and  the  ravages  of  death  in  the  circles  of  earthly  friendship, 
— (M  these  may  well  be  borne  without  a  murmur  by  him, 
who,  with  a  steady  eye,  beholds  a  crown  of  life  waiting  for 
him  in  heaven,  and  anticipates  a  speedy  re-nnion  with  la« 
mented  kindred  that  have  gone  before  him  to  glory.  See 
that  widow,  desolate,  foi^otten  by  the  world ;  yet  serene 
and  cheerful.  Why  is  she  happy  ?  She  loves  the  hand 
that  hath  smitten  her ;  she  adores,  amidst  all  his  chasten- 
ings,  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithfulness  of  her  God. 
But  this  is  not  all.  She  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  her 
sainted  husband  attuned  to  the  melodies  of  heaven,  and  to 
behold  his  grave,  which  she  has  a  thousand  times  bedewed 
with  her  tears,  resigning  its  sacred  contents  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Judge  of  all.  Her  husband  lives,  adorned  with  glories 
tin  thought  of  here,  to  die  no  more.  Oh !  with  what  indescriba- 
ble tenderness  and  love,  does  she  look  on  her  fatherless  chil- 
dren, dear  helpless  ones,  as  she  relieves  her  burdened  heart 
in  commending  them  to  the  more  than  paternal  kindness 
and  care  of  their  father's  Crod ! 

In  a  word,  affliction  has  no  sting  which  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God  cannot  destroy;  no  tears  which  the  love  and 
hope  of  heaven  cannot  dry.  And  ought  not  Christians, 
amidst  the  darkness  and  disquietudes  of  this  world,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  their  principles,  by  being  "joyful  in  tribu- 
lation ?"  Is  not  the  exhibition  of  such  an  affectionate  con- 
fidence required  of  them,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  honour  of  the  Being  whom  they  serve  ?  "  If 
one,"  says  Howe,*  "  should  give  a  stranger  to  Christianity 
an  account  of  the  Christian  hopes,  and  tell  him  what  they 
expect  to  be  and  enjoy  ere  long ;  he  would  sure  promise 
himself  to  find  so  many  angels  dwelling  in  human  fiesh,  and 
reckon  when  he  came  among  them  he  should  be  in  th# 
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midst  of  the  heavenly  choir :  erery  one  full  of  joy  and 
praise.  He  would  expect  to  find  us  living  on  earth  as  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  so  many  pieces  of  immortal  glory 
lately  dropped  down  from  above,  and  shortly  again  return- 
ing thither.  He  would  look  to  find  every  where  in  the 
Christian  world  incarnate  glory  sparkling  through  the  over- 
riiadowing  veil,  and  wonder  how  this  earthly  sphere  should 
be  able  to  contain  so  many  great  souls." 

Contemplation  on  everlasting  rest  will  prompt  to  that 
fervency  of  devotion,  by  which  all  the  Christian  graces  are 
strengthened  and  expressed,  and  the  soul  walks  continually 
in  connection  with  her  Grod,  and  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
fevour.  True  prayer  always  implies  fixedness  of  thought, 
strength  of  emotion,  and  intenseness  of  aim ;  and  it  derives 
its  character  in  no  small  degree,  firom  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects which  engage  its  attention,  and  excite  its  aspirations. 
The  intrusion  of  worldly  or  sordid  purposes  destroys  it ;  it 
lives  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  spiritual  perceptions. 

"  In  Tenons  mild, 
Above  the  smoke  and  etir  of  this  dmi  spot^ 
Which  men  call  earth." 

Of  all  the  various  objects  which  awaken  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  what  can  be  more  sweet  and  ravishing  than  the  glo- 
ries of  the  upper  world  ?  In  the  light  of  these,  to  live  for 
heaven  is  seen  to  be  the  great  concern  of  man.  Here  is  the 
region  of  shadows  and  of  dreams ;  there,  the  abode  of  vast 
and  unchanging  realities.  A  boundless  ocean  is  before  us ; 
through  the  clouds  which  overspread  it,  we  behold  etherial 
shapes ;  amidst  the  gleamings  ot  a  faintly  discovered  bn'efht- 
ness,  we  hear  sounds  of  music,  and  voices  that  are  unearthly, 
whispering  to  us  of  a  love  and  blessedness  which  are  eter* 
nal.  We  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  drawn  towards  God,  the 
absorbing  centre  of  faith,  love  and  holy  joy ;  and  we  pour  out 
our  very  hearts  before  him,  in  all  the  freedom  and  energy  of 
prayer,  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

It  is  our  worldliness,  our  distance  in  temper,  designs, 
and  pursuits,  from  all  that  is  heavenly,  which  hinders  and 
paralizes  our  devotions,  and  converts  our  religion  into  an 
unmeaning  routine  of  formality.  Let  us  sever  the  bonds 
^hich  attach  us  so  strongly  to  these  clods — ^these  images  of 
unreal  bliss — fastening  our  hands  on  the  skies :  and  we  maf 
hope  to  feel  at  once  the  expansive  influence  of  our  immortal- 
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ity,  and  rise  to  the  grandear  of  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  those 
whose  affections  were  set  on  things  above. 

Meditations  on  future  glory  will  especially  excite  to 
zealous  efforts  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  oi  our  fellow 
men.  As  the  Christian  thinks  of  his  eternal  inheritance,  he 
can  hardly  forbear  reflecting  on  the  misery,  as  well  as  the 
guilt,  of  those  who  lose  the  heavenly  rest.  He  would  carry 
the  whole  world  with  him  to  those  realms  of  purity  ana 
peace,  which  grace  has  prepared  for  the  faithful.  At  the 
same  time  his  bosom  is  warmed  with  the  cheering  hope  of 
success,  as  he  prays  and  labours  to  reclaim  and  save  the  lost* 
What,  within  the  limits  of  the  promise,  may  not  be  expected 
from  that  rich  mercy,  which  has  provided  an  atonement,  a 
sanctifying  Spirit,  and  a  heaven,  for  such  as  are  by  nature 
children  of  wrath  ?  The  m^re  sense  of  obligation,  and  the 
clamourous  demands  of  conscience,  can  exact  at  most  but  a 
reluctant  obedience.  The  operation  of  the  principles  of 
natural  humanity  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  But  a  sight 
of  the  <'  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,"  gives  to  the 
soul  angelic  wings,  in  all  its  toils  of  faith,  and  sacrifices  of 
charity.  It  was  when  Stephen  saw  ^*the  heavens  opened 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God," 
that  he  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  for  his 
persecutors  and  murderers, — ^^  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge."  It  was  with  heaven  in  his  eye,  that  Paul,  content* 
plating  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ministry,  could  say,  <<  For 
which  cause  we  faint  not,  but  though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

The  grave,  we  know,  awaits  us  all ;  it  may  be  just  before 
us,  ready  to  devour  us  without  a  moment's  warning ;  rather 
we  may  say,  its  monitions  are  continually  breaking  upon 
our  ear,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  Imowest 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  What  is  so  important  as 
preparation  for  death  1  The  interests  concerned  are  infinite^ 
the  injuries,  occasioned  by  a  mistake,  can  never  be  retrieved. 
To  sport  with  death,  like  Hume,  or  to  exclude  it  from  the 
thoughts^  or  to  contemplate  it  with  indifference,  betrays  the 
greater  inadness.  The  beUever,  it  is  true,  has  committed  his 
soul  to  Christ ;  and  Christ  will  never  dishonour  the  confi- 
dence which  is  reposed  in  his  faithfulness  and  power.  But 
is  there  no  danger  of  self-deception  ?  Does  not  our  Lord 
expressly  assure  us,  that  he  will  disown  m^ny  who  profess 
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to  hope  in  bis  merits?  The  bdievcr  knows  that  his  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  tbin^  and  desperately  wicked.  He 
needs  such  evidence  of  bis  adoption,  and  such  views  of 
eternal  glory,  as  will  raise  him  above  fear,  amidst  the  con- 
flicts of  nature's  last  agony.  How  dreadful  is  uncertainty 
in  such  an  hour  ?  Familiarity  with  heaven  invests  it  with 
such  glory,  that  all  the  affections  leap  forth  to  embrace  it; 
and  the  kindlings  of  love  towards  the  objects  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  afford  to  the  soul  the  surest  pledge  of  her  title  to 
"the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  The  Christian 
whose  thoughts  have  been  in  heaven,  while  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  departs  from  his  mortal  tabernacle,  but  to  min- 
gle with  scenes  and  occupations  already  familiar  to  his  iaith 
and  most  dear  to  his  heart.  Let  the  Christian  muse  on  that 
"  land  of  pure  delight,  where  saints  immortal  reign,"  and  his 
own  inheritance  there,  till  he  shall  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
Simeon,  ^'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  Here  he  is  a  stranger.  He  has  no  continuing  city 
below  the  sun. 

^  How  should  be  soom  these  clothes  of  clayi 
These  fetters  and  this  load!" 

Baxter's  thoughts  are  derived  from  the  depths  of  his  ex- 
perience, no  less  than  from  the  treasures  of  his  understand- 
ing. It  is  not  as  a  man  of  a  poetical  fancy,  or  as  a  philosopher 
merely,  that  he  speaks  of  an  existence  of  holiness  and  bliss 
beyond  the  tomb.  He  had  himself  explored  with  strong 
£9iith,  and  with  the  affections  of  a  native  inhabitant,  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  verdant  fields  and  vine3raids,  the 
brooks  and  streams,  and  gorgeous  scenery,  of  the  promised 
land.  He  had  listened  to  the  sound  of  its  waterfalls,  the 
melody  of  its  groves,  and  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the 
dwellers  in  its  strong  holds.  He  had  tast^  of  its  grapes ; 
and  many  a  cluster  from  its  bowers  does  he  bring,  to  refresh 
weary  and  fainting  pilgrims  on  their  way  thither. 

Were  tlie  Church  more  heavenly  in  her  aims,  her 
achievements  for  Christ  would  be  proportionably  increased ; 
and  did  she  think  less  of  this  world,  as  a  place  of  rest,  she 
would  enjoy,  in  greater  measures,  the  earnests  of  anothor. 
It  is  pitiable  to  see  her  very  heart  engrossed  by  momentary 
acquisitions  and  pleasures,  while  she  professes  to  believe 
that  it  is  her  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  her  the  kingdom. 
Why  should  not  shoi  the  daughtar  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  be 
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satisfied  with  his  £5iyoar,  and  the  oroaments  prepared  fi>r 
her,  by  his  owa  gracious  hand  ?  Is  it  becoming  in  her  to 
descend  to  the  pageantry,  amusements,  bustle  and  competi- 
tion of  earthly  scenes  ?  One  might  think,  from  looking  at 
the  church,  that  the  objects  of  sense  had  acquired  an  impor- 
tance which  they  did  not  once  possess ;  and  that  the  success 
of  Christianity  depended  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth^and  earthly 
distinction,  by  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  The 
warnings  of  the  Saviour  on  the  danger  of  riches  seem  to  be 
forgotten,  or  to  be  regarded  as  inapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Are  not  these  the  true  say- 
ings of  God  ? 

Entertaining  these  opinions  respecting  this  work  of  Bax- 
ter, and  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats, 
we  rejoice  to  see  it  published  in  such  a  form  as  will  adapt 
it  to  extensive  circulation.  And  we  rejoice  in  this  the  noore, 
when  we  consider  how  many  works  are  now  published  and 
widely  scattered  through  the  community,  which  have  a 
directly  opposite  tendency,  and  are  fitted  only  to  displace 
from  the  mind  all  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  are 
worthy  of  its  powers  and  immortal  destination !  Can  it  be 
denied,  that  much  of  the  popular  reading  of  the  day  encour- 
ages a  shallow  understanding,  flatters  a  bad  literary  taste, 
and  adds  incentives  to  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  heart? 

We  are  not  hostile  to  polite  literature  ;  we  appreciate  its 
connection  with  all  that  refines  and  adorns  society  ;  and  we 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Yandalism,  which  would 
proscribe  it  as  a  thing  necessarily  impious.  Yet  being  no 
worshippers  of  either  poetry  or  classic  prose,  we  must  say 
that  we  regard  them  with  unfeigned  abhorrence,  when  they 
appear  as  the  caterers  of  vice,  or  the  patrons  of  infidelity. 
Genius  shall  receive  from  us  little  commendation,  unless  we 
can  add  to  the  account  of  its  creations,  that  it  has  been  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  at  least,  that  it  does  not  set  it- 
self as  an  enemy  to  his  cause.  We  are  not  willing  to  honour 
any  book  which  would  dethrone  the  Bible,  and  strengthen 
the  natural  opposition  of  men's  hearts  to  evangelical  holi- 
ness. We  will  not  drink,  much  less  will  we  spend  our 
breath  in  extolling,  the  virtues  of  a  deadly  poison,  though  it 
be  contained  in  a  golden  chalice.    We  remember  who  it  is 
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that  has  said,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soal  ?  or,  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?* 

As  an  antidote,  then,  to  the  poisonons  publications  which 
are  continually  issuing  from  our  press,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  our  reEiders  the  ^  Saints'  Rest"  It  will  lead  them 
to  the  fountain  of  true  wisdom — the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
will  teach  them  to  seek  their  supreme  happiness  in  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  Him,  under  whose  just  and  be- 
nevolent government  we  must  ever  exist.  It  would  be  wdl 
coald  it  be  found  in  every  student's  library,  in  every  me- 
chanic's shop,  in  every  merchant's  counting  house,  on  every 
lady's  toilet,  in  the  cabin  of  every  vessel  which  ploughs  oar 
rivers  or  the  ocean.  With  such  a  work  in  their  hands,  the 
young  would  be  guarded  against  the  corrupting  influence  of 
many  of  our  popular  fictions,  and  of  the  vain  amusements 
of  the  world.  If  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life  would 
save  a  few  moments  from  their  business,  and  devote  them 
to  this  work,  it  would  enable  them  to  rise  to  a*  higher 
sphere,  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  cares  and  perturbations. 
Pointed  by  this  work  to  an  everlasting  rest  in  the  heavens, 
the  aged  and  the  dying  mi^ht  witness  the  decajrs  of  nature 
without  dread,  ahd  find  theu*  descent  to  the  grave  marked 
with  tranquillity  and  glory. 
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Art.  in.    Review  op  Matthias. 

By  Rey.  C.  S.  HxnbTi  Bristol  College  Pa. 

MaUhioB  and  hia  ImpoHurest  or  the  Progren  (^  J^ano^icMm.  HbutraUd 
in  the  ex&ciordinary  ctue  of  Robert  Mathews  and  some  qf  hie  forerunntn 

{  and  diecvpUa.  By  William  L.  Stone.  New-  York.  Harper  <f*  Brotherei, 
1836.    pp.  347. 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  narrative.  We 
learned,  two  or  three  years  ago,  through  the  newspapers  and 
common  report,  something  about  the  appearance,  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  of  the  impostor  commemorated  in  these  pages 
— the  strange  influence  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respectability — and 
the  singular  style  of  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  he  was 
indulging  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  dupes.  Subsequently 
we  heard  but  httle  about  his  proceedings,  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  trial  of  Matthias,  brought  the  matter 
again  before  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  confess  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  informed  that  CoL  Stone 
was  about  to  put  out  an  account  of  this  impostor ;  for  we 
could  not  imagine  that  his  story  would  furnish  materials  for 
any  thing  better  than  a  shilliuj^  pamphlet,  coming  under  the 
same  respectable  category  in  literature,  as  the  edifying  nar- 
ratives of  Martin  the  highwayman.  Moon  the  jail-breaker, 
and  similar  choice  morsels  for  the  appetite  of  vulgar  curi- 
osity. It  therefore  puzzled  us  extremely,  that  a  man  like 
Col.  Stone  should  be  employing  himself  upon  such  a 
subject.  A  perusal,  however,  of  a  portion  of  the  proof 
sheets,  while  the  work  was  going  through  the  press,  con- 
vinced us  how  entirely  we  were  mistaken.  Simply  as  a 
story  it  had  for  us  all  the  interest  of  a  romance  ;  and  we 
waited  for  the  remainder  with  an  eagerness  we  have  not 
recently  felt  in  regard  to  half-read  books,  always  excepting, 
however,  the  inimitable  stories  of  Captain  Marryatt,  for 
another  portion  of  whose  "  Japhet "  we  confess  a  very  im- 
patient yearning. 

In  truth  this  is  a  work  of  more  diversified  and  far  higher 
interest,  than  any  one  would  be  at  all  likely  to  imagine  be- 
fore reading  it.  It  is  lively  and  well  written,  (though  we 
think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folger's  narrative  is  somewhat  too  long,) 
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— and  besides  being  the  developement  of  an  eztraoidinaiy 
train  of  events,  it  has  the  graver  merit  of  being  a  curious 
chapter  in  a  much  larger  work,  that  yet  remains  to  be  fhOy 
and  philosophically  written,  we  mean  a  History  of  Religious 
Delusions. 

Althoncfa  the  author  tells  us  he  has  aimed  simply  to  give 
a  recital  of  &cts,  without  pretending  to  philosophize  about 
them,  yet  he  has  fiirnished  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  philosophical  history  of  FanaticisuL  With  one  part  of 
this  subject,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  iufluence, 
oiSr  attention  has  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  several  years. 
The  materials  for  the  illustration  of  it,  though  widely  scat- 
tered, are  very  rich  and  we  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  bring  them  together,  at  some  future  day,  in  a  form  that 
may  not  be  unacceptable  or  useless  to  the  public. 

Our  notice  of  this  volume  must  be  very  cursory.  There 
seems  indeed  but  little  occasion  for  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  a  book,  of  which  seventeen  hundred 
copies  were  sold  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  and  of  which, 
we  understand,  four  or  five  editions  have  already  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  few  weeks  that  have  since  elapsed.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  remarks, 
with  an  occasional  extract  ]  for  those  who  have  read  the 
work  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  here  the  substance  of 
the  narrative ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  we  prefer 
to  recommend  the  perusal  of  it,  as  a  volume  not  only  highly 
interesting  in  itself,  but  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  instruc- 
tion which  it  affords,  in  these  dap  of  religious  ultraism, 
folly,  and  extravagance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  narrative,  is 
the  developement  of  a  train  of  events,  commencing  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  ten  years  before  the  advent  of  Matthias, 
and  while  he  was  unknown  and  at  a  distance,  which  seem, 
by  the  strangest  coincidence,  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
his  appearance  on  the  scene,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  for 
the  setting  up  of  his  extraordinary  pretensions,  with  all  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  those 
who  had  been  his  forerunners,  and  then  became  his  disciples 
and  instruments.  For  ourselves,  we  are  perfectly  free  to 
say,  that  we  look  upon  the  strange  details  of  fanaticism,  folly 
and  impiety,  displayed  in  this  volume,  as  only  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  which,  conomencing  about  a  dozen  years 
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siDoe  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New-Tork,  or  at 
least  there  first  decisively  breaking  out,  has  extensively  pre- 
vailed  throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  impostor  Matthias  is  the  central  figure, 
around  which  the  events  narrated  in  this  volume  are  grouped^ 
yet  we  believe  every  reader  will  feel  that  the  main  interest  of 
the  work  by  no  means  depends  upon  the  personal  history  of 
the  impostor  himself,  but  consists  far  more  in  the  assemblage 
and  series  of  the  disclosures  which  are  here  made,  and  espe« 
cially  as  illustrative  of^  the  progress  and  character  of  that 
morbid  state  of  the  religious  community  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  developement  of  events  that  preceded  the  advent 
of  the  prophet  in  the  city  of  New- York.  We  will  briefly 
glance  at  the  progress  of  these  events. 

It  appears  from  this  volume,  that  a  woman  was  the  fans 
et  origo  malcrufHj  the  head  and  source  of  the  singular  series 
of  events  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  prophet,  and  gath- 
ered him  a  people  ready  for  his  coming.  About  the  year 
1821 — 23,  this  lady,  whose  education  and  character  placed 
her  in  a  highly  respectable  rank,  and  who  had  but  a  short 
time  before  become  a  communicant  in  one  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches  in  the  city  of  New- York,  began  her  singular 
career,  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  the  beginnings  of  fana- 
ticism shpw  themselves,  by  pretensions  to  siiperiour  sanctity. 
This  displayed  itself  in  the  mode,  at  this  day  so  common,  of 
exceeding  censoriousness  in  the  condemnation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  female 
dress.  This  was  the  point  to  which  her  reforming  spirit 
was  first  principally  directed. 

Having  gained  a  small  band  of  proselytes,  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  city  by  a  system  of  female  visitation  was  next 
projected.  These  new  evangelists,  like  the  seventy  of  old, 
were  to  go  forth,  two  by  two,  into  ail  the  dwellings  of  the 
city,  not  excepting  the  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses, 
and  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  inmates.  One  of  the 
first  places  visited  by  Mrs.  ***,  the  lady  referred  to,  and 
one  of  her  associates,  was  the  house  of  her  pastor,  for  whose 
conversion  they  immediately  commenced  praying,  in  his 
presence  and  within  his  dwelling.  It  may  seem  astonishing 
to  those  who  remember  the  Apostolic  injunction  to  women 
professing  godliness,  to  be  keepers  at  home,  and  not  be  seen 
praying  in  public,  that  these  ladies  could  have  supposed  such 
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conduet  Ae  proper  way  to  adorn  their  prolbasioii ;  bnC  fhsjr 
seem  to  have  preferred  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  own 
misguided  zeal,  and  the  instigations  of  a  certain  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Truaib,  whose  pretensions  and  proceedings 
made  no  little  stir  in  some  parts  of  the  country  several  yeais 
ago,  but  who  has  since  been  silenced  and  d^aded  from  the 
ministry  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  an  association  com- 

Eosed  of  members  of  several  different  churches.  It  was  not, 
owever,  as  before,  confined  to  the  ^^female  brethren,"  but 
en^raced  several  gentlemen  of  considerable  standing,  and 
some  of  them  of  professional  celebrity.  The  memters  of 
this  association — ^which  by  the  profane  was  sometimes  called 
the  Holy  Club — arrogated  to  themselves  more  holiness  than 
was  possessed  by  others,  and  alleged  that  they  came  ont  firom 
their  respective  churches  because  of  their  comparative  lack 
of  piety.  Step  by  step  they  proceeded  in  fanaticism,  imti) 
tbey  laid  claim  to  extraordinary  gifts  in  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy — ^to  the  power  of  working  miracles  through 
^  the  prayer  of  faith."  They  believed  also  in  dreams  and 
visions,  and  at  their  meetings  related  them  for  comment  and 
interpretation.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  special  obser- 
vance of  Sunday ;  they  disliked  the  institution  of  marriage, 
as  un&vourable  to  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  Goi ; 
and  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all 
marriage  bonds  were  dissolved.  They  believed  in  their 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  by  anointing  with  oil  and  the  prayei 
of  faitb,  which  they  attempted  in  several  instances. 

^They  did  not  believe  in  a  final  day  of  judgement,  but 
maintain^  that  mankind  were  judged  for  their  deeds  every- 
day. At  one  of  these  meetings,  when  this  tenet  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  devotional  naeditations,  a  lady-oratoi  became  a^ 
parently  almost  frantic.  She  screamed  wildly — for  bodi 
sexes  '^  prophesied,"  and  their  meetings  were  sometimes  very 
noisy — ana  danced  back  and  forth  across  the  room,  decla* 
ling,  '^This  is  the  judgement  seat  of  Christ— the  Judge  is 
now  on  the  throne,  and  he  is  judging  every  one  of  you  nmo!* 
'^They  were  also*  Perfectionists.  On  one  occasion,  one 
of  the  perfect  ladies  proclaimed,  that  she  was  even  then  stand- 
ing on  ^  sea  of  glass,  and  holding  converse  with  God. 
She  declared  that  she  held  sweet  conununion  with  him  daily 
— <:onversing  with  him  ^  &ce  to  face,'  At  another  meeting, 
«ne  of  the  male  members  declared  that  he  had  not  had  a 
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6fngle  temptation  for  ten  yeaTs-^dweRuisf  nmA  upon  his 
own  perfection,  the  streo^h  of  his  fiiitfa/' d&c. — pp.  41, 4SL 

Such  was  the  association  of  enthnsiasts  formed  in  182B, 
of  which  Mrs.  ***  was  a  conspicnous  memb^.  This 
lady,  in  addition  to  her  other  pretensions,  now  laid  claim  to 
special  revelations  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  regard  both  to  her 
own  personal  concerns  and  the  afiairs  of  Uie  church.  At 
this  period  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folger,  who  subsequently  figure  in 
the  history  of  Matthias,  appear  on  the  scene.  About  this 
period  Mrs.  Folger,  then  recently  become  a  Christian  com- 
municant, came  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  ***,  who  soon 
obtained  entire  ascendancy  over  her  mind,  and  led  her 
to  the  adoption  of  all  her  peculiar  views  about  dress,  ab8ti> 
nence,  fasting,  Sec.  The  house  of  Mr.  Folger  then  became 
the  centre  ot  her  operations,  though  this  gentleman  himself 
did  not  then  come  into  her  views.  Her  influence  through 
Mrs.  Folger  was,  however,  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  hioii 
in  1829,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Bowery  Hill,  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  city,  whither  Mrs.  ***  had,  some  time  pro* 
▼iously,  removed,  and  where  also  several  other  flimilies  and 
individuals  resided,  who  were  her  disciples  and  followers, 
among  whom  was  the  late  Elijah  Pierson,  subsequently  tho 
dupe  and  victim  of  the  wretched  Matthias. 

"  It  was  here,  and  in  the  same  year,"  says  Col.  StoncL 
-''that  the  celebrated  ^Retrenchment  Soeietjf  was  devised 
by  Mrs.  ***,  and  organized  under  the  inAuenoe  of  a  tract 
which  she  wrote,  and  under  her  own  immediate  auspices.'* 
In  addition  to  the  obligation  of  a  ri^d  abstinence  from  al 
the  luxuries,  a  great  proportion  of  the  commonest  comforts 
^f  life,  the  members  were  to  fast  two  or  three  whole  da^ni 
«very  week.  ^*This  last  rule  was  most  rigidly  enfoiced, 
even  upon  the  tender  pupils  of  a  school  taught  by  one  of  the 
ladies,  who,  it  is  said,  were  compelled  to  fest  with  her,  until 
they  would  cry  for  hours  after  bread  and  water,  until,  in  fect^ 
in  some  instances,  they  were  made  sick  by  their  abstinence.^ 
This  Society  was  not  ^'  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  vision- 
ary women  in  whom  it  originated.  It  embraced  at  one  time 
a  considerable  number  of  members.  Some  of  them  lived  in 
fine  houses,  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city."  They 
oold  all  their  costly  and  fashionable  fiimiture,  and  in  other 
respects  rigidly  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, — appa- 
rently unaware,  however,  that  consistency  required  them 
likewise  to  give  up  their  costly  and  magnificent  residenceSj 
and  tetaka  tfaomseLves  to  mose  modest  owellings. 
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Mr.  Pierflon  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  band  of 
disciples  gathered  at  Bowery  Hill.  '<  Mrs.  Pierson  was  one 
of  the  ladies  attending  the  multitudinous  female  prayer  meet- 
ings in  1825,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  ***,  at  the  house  erf 
Mr.  B.  H.  Polger.  But  it  is  not  known  that  she  gave  any 
other  evidence  of  religious  extravagance  until  about  the  year 
1828."  Mr.  Pierson  had,  however,  for  some  time  previous 
to  this  date,  bc^un  to  entertain  peculiar  and  extravagant 
notions,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  pastor  and  religious  friends, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  loved  for  the  uncom- 
mon excellence  of  his  character.  Mr.  Pierson,  it  appears, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  true  Christian  and  an  eminently  good 
man;  and  there  is  nothing  more  afflicting  in  this  whole 
book,  than  the  story  of  his  progressive  delusions,  from  their 
small  beginnings  to  the  entire  derangement  of  his  under- 
standing upon  the  subject  of  religion  ;  for  it  seems  his 
judgement  on  other  matters  was  never  impaired.  After 
mentioning  the  extravagant  opinions  which  he  successively 
entertained.  Col.  Stone  goes  on  with  his  account,  from 
which  we  here  give  the  following  passage  : 

"Among  the  unsound  and  unscriptural  notions  which 
Mr.  Pierson  now  held,  was  that  of  direct  revelation  to  him 
of  the  wiil  of  Ood  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  SpiriL 
This  belief,  or  pretension,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  avowed 
by  Mrs.  ***,  with  whom,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  Mrs. 
Pierson  had  been  associated  as  early  as  1825.  Mr.  Pierson 
was  indeed  a  man  of  prayer— of  habitual,  constant  prayer ; 
and  after  he  began  to  entertain  these  opinions,  it  was  his 
daily  habit  to  record  his  religious  exercises, — his  prayers, 
and  the  answers  which  he  received.     These  prayers  were 

Sut  up  upon  all  occasions,  upon  every  subject  of  duty  or 
usinesa,  for  direction  in  every  undertaking,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  and  for  every  person  with  whom  be  transacted 
business,  or  was  connected  in  religious  duties." — ^p.  59. 

Many  of  these  prayers,  with  other  pious  memoranda,  are 
given  by  the  author,  who  had  access  to  the  private  papers  of 
Mr.  Pierson ;  and  many  of  them  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  devotion,  in  regard  to  the  matter  and 
language  of  his  petitions,  witbQut  any  other  trace  of  fanati- 
cism, than  iu  the  notion  of  special  answers  communicated  by 
the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Mr.  Pierson  went  on  increasing  in  his  unhappy  delu- 
sions, until  we  find  him  attempting  to  raise  his  wife  from 
the  dead  by  the  prayer  of  faith — then  conoeiving  himself 
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endued  wiih  the  power  of  working  miracles — eet  apart  also 
as  preacher, — and  as  having  become,  in  very  truth,  Elijah 
the  Tishbite.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the  story  of 
Mr.  Pierson.  Early  in  the  year  1832,  another  gentleman, 
still  living,  who  appears  in  this  volume  under  the  initials 
M.  H.  S.,  and  who  had  for  nearly  two  years  previously  been 
exceedingly  unsettled  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  his  spiritual 
state,  became  an  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Pierson, 
and  soon  came  to  sympathize  with  him  entirely  in  his  feel- 
ings and  pretensions. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  they  were  not  unprepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  impostor  Matthias,  who,  dressed  in  a  singu- 
lar costume,  with  a  flowing  beard,  presented  himself  to  them 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  1832,  and  announced  his  extraordinary 
pretensions  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  come  on  the  earth  in  the 
person  of  Matthias,  the  apostle,  to  establish  the  personal 
reign  of  God  the  Father,  which  God  the  Father  he  himself 
was. 

These  pretentions  were  inomediately  admitted  by  the  two 
gentlemen ;  their  houses  were  thrown  open  for  his  reception, 
and  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  almost  entire  controul  of 
their  wealth,  which  was  very  considerable.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Folger  and  his  fortune,  were  also  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  impostor. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  narrative  of  events 
after  the  appearance  of  Matthias  upon  the  scene.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  We  have  glanced  at  the 
train  of  events  which  prepared  the  way  for  this  new  prophet, 
mainly  because  we  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  two  or  three  points,  which  are  very  distinctly  notice- 
able in  this  narrative,  and  which  we  consider  extremely  im- 
portant to  be  remarked.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  train 
of  events  had  their  origin  in  a  very  sincere,  but  misguided 
religious  zeal — a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  Then 
we  perceive  the  arrogaium  of  superiour  /tolinessj  accompa- 
nied by  the  spirit  of  censure  and  denunciation  towards 
others.  The  nesi  step  is  a  false  and  fanatical  doctrine 
touching  special  revelations,  and  the  immediate  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Now  what  we  wish  to  say  is,  that  we  hum- 
bly conceive  it  is  just  in  these  particulars,  that  we  find 
the  commencement  of  almost  all  fanatical  delusions  which 
have  ever  prevailed  in  the  world ;  the  wildest  and  strangest 
of  them,  we  doubt  not,  if  traced  backward,  would  disclose 
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the  same  0<mioe.  Whenever  any  peivon,  no  natter  wliat 
may  have  been  his  previous  excellence  of  Chrislian  char-* 
acter,  comes  under  the  influence  o(  misguided  zeal,  aocom* 
panied  by  spiriiual  pride  and  a  spirit  of  cens&riousnesSj 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  his  taking  up  with  wane  false 
and  tmscripiural  noii&n  of  Divine  infiuenee;  and  when  this 
step  is  once  gained,  the  road  is  open  to  all  the  follies  and  im* 
pieties  of  the  most  boundless  fiinatictsm.  The  earlier  history 
of  Matthias  himself,  as  the  reader  of  this  book  may  perceive^ 
illustrates  this  point.  Though  this  man,  from  the  time  of 
bis  appearance  in  New* York,  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
a  wilful  and  wicked  impostor,  yet  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
beginning  with  the  excitement  of  his  mind  at  Albany,  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  him  an  honest  and  self^eluded 
fanatic ;  at  least  we  think  that,  like  Cromwell,  a  large  mix- 
ture of  real  fiuiaticism  mingled  with  his  hjrpocrisy ;  and 
perhaps  there  was  a  leaven  of  it,  with,  possibly,  a  touch  of 
insanity  J  throughout  his  whole  career,  though  we  are  more 
inclined  to  doubt  as  to  this  latter  particular. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  dangers  of  spiritual 
pride  and  censoriousness,  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  but 
we  wish  to  make  some  further  remarks  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  influence,  the  fiinatical  perversions  of  it,  and  the 
strange  thin^  that  have,  at  various  times,  been  referred  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  true  doctrine  concerning  Divine  influence,  we  take 
to  be  this :  that  while  there  is  an  immediate  and  superna- 
tural influence  of  the  Divuie  Spirit,  exerted  in  man  in  his 
conversion  and  in  his  moral  progress,  yet  this  influence  is 
a  matter  neither  of  direct  conseiousnessj  nor  {much  less)  of 
sensation.  It  is  not  directly  perceived  in  its  working,  but 
only  to  be  inferred  from  its  effects,  and  those  effects  ofUf 
which  are  described  in  Scripture^  as  the  ^^  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  /"  and  in  no  individual  case,  is  any  one  warranted  to 
ascribe  any  thing  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  except  those 
fruits.  The  effects  of  the  Divine  influence  are  indeed  dis- 
cerned in  the  consciousness,  but  the  influence  itself  is  not 
a  matter  of  consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  essence  of  fitnaticism  on  this 
subject,  consists  in  regaiding  the  Divine  influence  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  direct  consciousness^  or,  (as  a  still  grosser  form  of  it,)  of 
sensible  experience ;  and  in  arbitrarily  holding  certain  in- 
ternal frames,  states  of  emotion,  or  impressions,  or  bodily 
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MoaalioQs  and  affeetioos,  as  the  direct  workup  of  the  Holf 
Spirit,  or  as  proo6  of  his  (Hresence, — as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  conversion,  or  as  evidences  of  it. 

If  this  distinction  be  given  up,  there  remains  no  criterioa 
by  which  to  discriminate  between  the  spurious  and  the  gen- 
uine in  religious  emotions ;  there  is  no  necessary  stopping 
place ;  and  the  wildest  concdts  of  the  religious  Bedlamite 
may  put  in  their  claim  to  be  rec<^ized  as  immediate  Divine 
inspiration. 

We  have  often  deeply  regretted  that  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  so  liable  to  be  misled  on  this  important 
subject,  should  not  be  better  instructed  in  regard  to  some 
parts  of  human  physiology,  particularly  the  laws  of  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  the  mind  and  body.  If  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  physical  principle  of  automatic  sympa- 
thy or  involuntary  imitation,  and  with  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  and  nervous  sensibility,  it  would  take  away  in 
their  minds  the  basis  of  a  vast  amount  of  religious  delusion. 
They  would  then  perceive  that  multitudes  of  those  phenom- 
ena, which  they  so  piously  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  have  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  may 
all  be  explained  by  the  princifdes  just  referred  to;  and  that 
numb^less  instances  of  similar  ^ects  have  occurred,  and 
are  perpetually  occurring,  without  any  connection  whatever 
with  religion.  We  are  indeed  "fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  and  the  connection  of  mind  and  matter,  and  of  the  soul 
and  the  spirit,  in  man,  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  depths 
of  our  nature.  Yet,  if  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  frame-work,  from  which  the  ceaseless  evolutions  of 
life  and  thought  are  developeing,  observation  can  still  take 
cognizance  of  the  phenomena,  and  is  competent  to  refer 
them  to  some  general  laws.  A  vast  field  of  deeply  interest- 
ing enquiry  yet  remains  to  be  explored.  Still,  multitudes  of 
iacts  have  been  already  established  in  regard  to  the  recipro- 
cal influence  of  mind  and  body,  which  might,  if  generally 
known  and  understood,  be  of  great  service  in  correcting 
fimatical  notions  of  Divine  influence.  We  can  here  _only 
mention  a  few  of  this  class  of  facts. 

In  1780,  at  St.  Roch,  in  an  assembly  of  young  ladies  be- 
longing to  a  Seminary,  one  of  the  number  was  seised  with 
oonvubions.  The  affection  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that 
fiAy  or  sixty  of  the  girls  were  thrown  into  the  same  convul- 
sions.   From  that  time  it  continued  to  recur  and  spread 
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itad^  until  it  was  neeesntry  to  separate  die  girb  into  diBkx- 
eat  schools,  and  to  permit  but  very  few  to  meet  together  at  a 
time.  In  this  way,  after  seyerai  weeks,  the  afliKtion  was 
subdued.  Boerhaave  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  conta- 
gious spread  of  convulsions  in  a  school  of  young  ladies, 
which  he  at  length  contrived  to  put  a  stop  to,  t^  threatenins^ 
to  brand  those  who  should  be  seiised  by  the  affection,  with 
red  hot  irons,  which  he  showed  them  ready  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  way  he  overcame  the  sympathetic  imitation  by  the 
stronger  influence  (as  it  proved  in  that  case)  of  fear.  In  the 
medical  books,  many  cases  are  related  of  Hydrophobia  pro- 
duced by  the  imagination,  in  many  instances,  by  the  mere 
sight  of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  it.  Heckers'  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  contains  some  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  propagation  of  nervous  diseases,  as  the  Tarat^ 
tola  in  Italy,  and  the  Dancing  Disease  of  Germany,  which 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  tfiose  countries,  aflSecting  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  fostered  indeed  by  many  of  the  superstitious  notions 
current  in  those  days.  We  are  g^ad  to  understand  that 
Dr.  Babin^n's  translation  of  this  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work  IS  about  to  be  republished  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  Animal  Magnetism  abounds  also  with 
curious  illustrations  of  this  subject — whether  the  phenome- 
non in  question  be  referred,  as  by  some,  to  imagination  and 
involuntary  imitation,  or  as  by  others,  tp  a  deeper,  mysteri- 
ous, and  special  principle  of  our  nature.  About  the  facts 
themselves  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  is  abundantly  e^ablish- 
ed  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  French 
Academy.  Spasmodic  bodily  affections,  magnetic  sleep, 
somnambulism,  dair-voyance,  ot  the  power  of  seeing,  read- 
ing, playing  at  piquet,  &c.,  &c.,  in  state  of  perfect  somaam- 
bulism,  and  with  the  eyes  perfectly  dosed  and  bandaged, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  even  nx>re 
strange,  are  described  by  the  most  impartial  and  competent 
witnesses,  as  prodaced  by  the  magnetizers,  and  that  by  mere 
gestures  and  motions,  made  often  without  touching  their 
patients.* 

•  About  tworor  three  yean  rinoe,  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Prench  Aesde-' 
m^r  aroointed  a  Gominittee^  ooosiatiiig  of  a  large  number  of  tlM  moat  diatm- 
guiahea  membera  of  their  body,  none  of  whom  were  beliarera  in  Animal  Ma^ 
netiam,  to  inveatigate  the  aoDject  anew.  Thia  committee,  onder  the  moet 
fiiTOwable  ciicnnuitancaa,  inatitntad  a  praloDgad,  moat  abliB  ud  cvicioal  exaim- 
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To  the  same  g&kenl  class  of  &cts  belong  the  cures 
effected  by  Yalentine  Gretrakes,  an  Irish  gentleman,  by 
touching  persons  affected  with  divers  diseases ;  also  those 
performed  by  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  which  some 
years  ago  excited  so  much  attention  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  history  of  Witchcraft  is  another  fruitful  source  of 
illustration  in  respect  to  the  bodily  affections  that  may  be 
produced  and  propagated  through  the  influence  of  imagina* 
tion  and  involuntary  imitation,  where  the  requisite  condi* 
tions  of  belief  in  its  reality,  &c.,  eust. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  into  a  particular  ac* 
count  of  the  immense  mass  of  facts  that  might  be  brought 
from  these  and  other  sources.  Some  general  conclusions, 
however,  may  be  stated,  which  these  facts  go  to  establish  : 

1.  The  contagious  nature  of  various  b^ily  affections—* 
of  the  kind  of  some  of  those  referred  to — even  apart  from 
any  mental  passion  or  emotion. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  the  tendency  of  many  emo* 
tians^  felt,  or  supposed  to  be  felt,  by  one  individual,  to  spread 
themselves  among  other  individuals  present. 

3.  Again :  when  the  feelings  or  emotions  of  a  crowd 
are  in  unison,  or  thought  to  be  so,  from  any  common  cause, 
and  when  at  the  same  time,  these  emotions  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  bodily  agitations,  the  influence  is  propagated 
to  an  astonishing  extent,  through  the  inexplicable  contagion 
of  involuntary  imitation. 

4.  There  is,  besides  all  this,  something  in  the  very  sight 
and  contact  of  a  crowd,  favourable  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
imagination,  and  to  the  production  of  such  affections.  Eyes 
speak  to  eyes,  and,  as  Buffon  says,  ^  body  speaks  to  body." 
— Dugald  Stewart  has  mentioned  these  general  statements 
with  considerable  illustrations. 

From  these  facts  it  will  appear  that  if  a  crowd  can  be 
brought  together,  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  imagination,  and  under  the  influence  of  some 

nstioa  of  the  mttter,  luing  erery  preeaution  that  habits  of  scientiflc  invB8tig»> 
tion  oould  suAgeat  in  the  conduct  of  the  enquiry.  Their  report  consists  of  a  mi- 
irate  detail  oitfae  fiicts  and  results,  without  ezpressinjs.  however,  any  opinion 
on  the  general  qneatioQ  at  to  the  ezistenoe  of  a  specisj  principleb  except  only 
that  they  classify  all  those  fiicts  which  appeared  to  be  susceptible  of  ezplana^ 
lion  ftom  ceneraiiy  recognised  phyaioiojgical  principles.  This  report  was  never 
puMiahed,  Dot  a  hinitad  number  of  copiaa  were  lithographed  for  the  uae  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy.  It  has  however  been  tn^nslated  and  nnbliahed  in 
Bagland  by  Mr.  Colqhoun  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  interesting  introduction. 

Vol.  n.  62 
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common  cause — and  most  of  all  in  connection  with  Rdi- 
giouj  especially  if  there  be  any  considerable  degree  of  creduli- 
ty or  <*  faith" — ^you  may  produce  and  propa^te,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  almost  any  form  of  nervous  affection  you  wishy 
from  the  frenzied  whirlings  of  the  dancing  dervishes  of  In- 
dia, to  the  unknown  tongues  of  Edward  Irving ;  and  that 
without  a  grain  of  Divine  intervention  in  the  matter. 

That  these  affections  are  so  extensively  connected  with 
religion,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  the 
religious  principle  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  man's  nature. 
Hence  the  pages  of  religious  history  are  full  of  illustrations 
of  fanatical  delusion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  Methodism,  under  the  exciting 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  his  fellow-labourers,  acting  upon 
the  exalted  imaginations  and  nervous  sensibility  of  his  audi- 
tors, brought  together  in  crowded  assemblies^  convulsions, 
hysteric  cries,  fallings  down,  trances,  extasia,  and  almost 
every  form  of  cataleptic  affection,  were  produced.  These, 
being  encouraged  by  the  reference  of  them  to  Divine  in- 
fluence, propagated  themselves  from  one  to  another  to  an 
incredible  extent.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  this  connection, 
and  well  deserving  to  be  noted,  that  Whitefield  always 
doubted  of  these  affections  and  discouraged  them,  eonse- 
quently  they  seldom  and  but  slightly  occurred  under  his 
preaching.  Wesley  himself,  at  a  later  period,  discoura^ned 
them,  with  a  like  result.  We  cannot  here  forbear  refejrrmg 
our  readers  to  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuar 
ble  books  which  this  age  has  produced — replete  with  almost 
every  kind  of  interest,  and  full  of  practical  instruction ;  and 
especially  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  rich  in 
food  for  philosophical  reflection.  No  one  can  candidly  and 
carefully  peruse  that  most  excellent  work,  without  deriving 
clearer  and  better  views  of  Xhe  nature  of  true  religion,  of 
the  religious  principle  in  man,  and  its  connection  with  the 
other  principles  of  his  constitution.  No  one  can  read  it 
without  being  fortified  against  fanatical  delusions,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  will  find  every  feeling  of  scorn  or  scepti- 
cism in  r^ard  to  the  reality  of  internal  religion  rebuked ; 
he  will  rise  from  the  reading  of  it  with  a  clearer  perception, 
indeed,  of  the  enrours  of  Wesley  and  of  the  grounding  princi- 
ples of  them,  but  also  with  a  deeper  teverence  ^r  that  truly 
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great  and  good  man,  and  many  of  his  eminent  coadjutors. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  thing  more  desirable,  than 
that  a  cheap  edition  of  that  invaluable  work  should  be 
brought  out,  and  extensively  read  throughout  our  religious 
community  at  the  present  day. 

Col.  Stone  has  taken  a  striking  passage  from  Barclay's 
Apology  for  the  Q^uakers,  which  illustrates  the  effect  of  m- 
voluntary  imitation  and  imagination  upon  persons  brought 
together  in  a  dose  assembly,  even  where  nothing  is  spoken. 
After  speaking  of  the  Divine  influence  as  coming  down  upon 
them,  and  producing  "  a  trembling  and  a  motion  of  the 
body  upon  most,  if  not  all,"  Barclay  goes  on  to  say :  '<  and 
from  this  the  name  of  Quakers  or  Tremblers  was  first  re- 
proachfully cast  upon  us,  which  if  it  be  not  of  our  own 
ehoosing,  yet  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  have  rather 
reason  to  rejoice,  in  this  respect,  even  that  we  are  sensible 
of  this  POWER  that  hath  sametitnes  laid  hold  an  our  adver-- 
sarieSj  and  made  them  yield  to  us,  cuid  join  with  us,  and 
confess  to  the  truth,  before  they  had  any  distinct  or  decisive 
knowledge  of  our  doctrines;  so  that  sometimes  many  at 
one  meeting  have  been  thus  convinced :  and  this  power 
would  also  sometimes  reach  to,  and  wonderfully  work,  even 
in  little  children^  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
tnany  /  /"  This  passage  is  indeed  a  very  curious  illustra- 
tion of  fanatical  delusion,  in  attributing  to  the  Divine  influ- 
ence effects  which  are  referable  only  to  the  principles  of 
imagination,  nervous  sensibility,  or  involuntary  imitation. 
The  persons  thus  affected  by  "  the  PotoeTj^  had,  it  appears, 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and 
some  of  them  were  little  children  who  could  not  be  acquaint^ 
ed  with  them.  Nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  they  should. 
Every  physiologist  and  medical  philosopher  knows,  that  this 
sort  of  affections  propagate  themselves  not  only  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  will,  in  the  person  affected,  but  often  in 
8pite  of  its  resistance ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  effects  of  this 
ifivoluntary  imitation  are  greatly  increased,  where  the  inuu- 
frination  is  exalted,  and  the  nervous  system  predisposed, 
by  respect  and  credulity^  or,  as  the  initiated  term  it,  hy  faiths 
In  some  cases  indeed  this  jfaith  is  one  of  the  necessary  re^- 
quisites  for  the  production  of  the  desired  results.  Hence 
this  word  faith  has  always  been  a  term  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  vocabulary  of  religious  impostors  and  charlar 
Cans.    Their  votaries  are  constantly  impressed  with  the  isx^ 
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portance  of  their  having  fiiith ;  and  the  want  of  it,  in  aome 
one  or  other,  is  dextrously  assij^ned  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  pretenders,  in  any  case  of  milure.  This  the  reader 
see  frequently  ilhistrated  in  this  volume,  as  when  the  ' 
cal  confidence  of  Pierson,  and  others,  or  the  delusive  ex* 
pectations  excited  by  Matthias,  were  disappointed. 

About  forty  years  afifo,  there  was  an  extensive  revival  of 
religion  (so  called)  in  Kentucky,  connected  with  the  efforts 
of  a  class  of  pretenders  to  superiour  sanctity,  zeal,  and  spirit- 
ual illumination.  This  revival  was  characterized  by  a  pro- 
digious assemblage  of  fanatic  and  most  ludicrous  conceits 
and  practices,  among  which  were  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
afTections,  mostly  however  reducible  to  certain  classes  recog- 
nized among  the  people,  such  as  the  ^^  failing  exercise,^  the 
^jerM^  or  the  ^''jerking  exercise^  the  ^^  running^  the 
^' barkingy^  and  the  " climbing'^  exercise,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  them  exhibited  the  various  motions  expressed  in  the 
names.  Col.  Stone  has  given  some  details  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  delusion,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  volume ;  and 
we  may  mention  here  an  account  which  we  received  from 
a  ^ntleman  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  literary  and 
religious  world.  He  described  himself  as  present  at  a  reli* 
gions  meeting  in  that  region,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
greatest  prevalence  of  those  delusions,  but  still  before  they 
had  passed  away.  After  the  preacher  had  proceeded  for 
sometime  in  his  harangue,  and  himself  and  his  auditors  had 
become  warmed  into  a  considerable  degree  of  excitement, 
individuals  of  the  congregation  began  to  drop  convulsively 
upon  the  floor  one  after  another,  under  the  influence  of  the 
^^fcUling  exercise?^  The  gentleman  surveyed  the  scene  for 
some  time  with  the  coolness  of  an  unaffected  spectator,  and 
althouj^h  his  judgement  was  not  overmastered  by  the  slight- 
est belief  of  any  Divine  influence  in  the  matter,  yet  from  the 
inexplicable  influence  of  nervous  sensibility,  he  found  him- 
self  at  length,  in  spite  of  his  will,  in  danger  of  following  the 
example  of  those  around.  He  therefore  left  the  room,  and 
went  into  the  open  air,  to  recover  himselC  He  related  the 
case  however  of  three  young  men,  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings  on  a  different  occasion, who  having  less  philosophy 
than  himself,  became  dupes  of  the  delusion.  Going  one 
day  to  the  encampment  where  the  meeting  was  held,  they 
looked  on  for  some  time  in  the  spirit  of  di^lief  and  mock- 
ery ;  when  turning  to  remount  their  homs^  they  were  aeiasd 
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with  the  mysterious  ^^ jerking  exercise^  which  threw  them 
back  with  great  rioience  every  time  they  attempted  to  put 
foot  to  stirrup.  Finding  themselves  foiled  after  repeated 
attempts  to  min  their  saddles,  in  their  amazement  and  fright, 
they  yielded  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ood,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  full  influence  of  the  scenes 
around  them.  All  these  Various  "exercises"  were  then 
piously  believed  by  multitudes  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  would  have  been  held  impiety  and  blasphemy  to 
doubt  it.  We  have  no  doubt  indeed  that  they  were  as  much 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  many  of  the  feelings^  tiii- 
pressions,  and  sensatiansy  which  we  have  heard  described, 
within  the  last  three  years. 

The  truth  is  that  such  phenomena,  though  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  religious  principle,  and  with  religious 
services,  have  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  Divine  in- 
fliuence,  either  as  parts  of  its  work,  or  proofs  of  its  presence. 
They  are  explicable  from  those  other  principles  of  our  na- 
ture to  which  we  have  referred,  and  religion  and  religious 
services  are  only  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  ima- 
gination, nervous  sensibility,  and  imitation,  are  excited  to 
the  production  of  such  effects. 

These  principles  of  our  nature,  however,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  real  and  strong  principles,  and  yet  not  under* 
stood,  furnish  the  strong  hold  of  religious  impostors,  whether 
they  are  mere  deceivers,  or  are  themselves  also  deluded. 
Here  ia  the  secret  of  their  power,  and  of  the  effects  they 
produce. 

Such  &cts  as  these  should  lead  us  to  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation of  the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  concerning  Divine  in- 
fluenee  from  all  fanatical  perversions  of  it.  They  may  well 
justify  us,  also,  in  expressing  our  distrust  as  to  the  reality  of 
multitudes  of  those  conversions  that  have  been  so  rapidly 
made  among  us,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  system  of  influences, 
which,  in  some  essential  features,  bear  so  strong  a  likeness 
to  those  above  mentioned.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  required 
that  we  should,  at  once  and  without  question,  allow  that  the 
9feeis  which  follow  the  labours  of  some  of  our  nx>st  noted 
perambulating  evangelists — ^the  multitudes,  namely,  of  those 
who  '<  declare  themselves  converts" — have  necessarily  anj 
diine  to  do  with  Divine  influence,  or  are  any  certain  prooft 
of  wd's  i^probation  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  and 
piooadure  under  which  they  take  place.    These  eflbcti^  ag- 
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aumed  as  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  approbation,  are,  we  know, 
the  strong  argument  of  these  people,  with  which  they  delude 
the  weak,  and  overawe  also  the  timid,  who  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  exercise  their  right  of  'drying  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God ;" — just  as  if  these  effects,  because 
they  occur  in  connection  with  religion,  are  therefore  truly 
religious !  Such  a  mode  of  arguing  would  almost  equally 
put  the  stamp'of  Divine  approbation  upon  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  the  Fifth-monarchy  men 
of  England,  and  in  short  upon  every  thing  most  absurd, 
monstrous,  and  impious,  in  the  whole  history  of  religious  fa- 
naticism. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  doubt,  that  many  true 
conversions  have  taken  place  under  the  system  referred  to ; 
but  still  solemnly  believing,  as  we  do,  every,  thing  most  dis- 
tinctive and  influential  in  that  system! to  be  in  its  tendency 
ruinous  to  souls,  and  most  baneful  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  religion,  we  heartily  pray  that  its  criedit  and  authority 
may  soon  cease  all  over  the  lan^.  It  is  indeed,  we  trust,  fast 
coming  to  this  end ;  but  long  and  lasting  will  probably  be 
the  evils  it  involves,  in  the  spiritual  deadness  and  desolation 
that  follow  in  the  reaction.  The  volcanic  fires  may  expend 
themselves,  but  their  effects  will  for  years  be  seen  in  the  bar- 
ren wastes  of  lava  which  rolled  over  the  fields  and  villages. 
It  is  mournful  that  the  Past  is  so  little  instructive  to  the  livers 
in  the  Present.  While  the  human  mind  is  like  the  pendu* 
lum,  perpetually  swinging  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
there  seems  also  another  law  of  human  history,  by  which 
the  same  strange  scenes  perpetually  re-appear  in  cyclical  re- 
currence, and  the  same  lessons  must  be  impressed  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  The  errours  and  heresies,  the  contro- 
versies, impostures  and  fanaticism  of  one  epoch,  are,  with 
only  slight  and  circumstantial  modifications,  essentially  the 
renewal  of  those  of  a  preceding  epoch,  and  thus  backward 
through  the  track  of  history.  The  notorious  Davenport, 
who  appeared  in  Connecticut  about  seventy  years,  ago,  and 
exerciseeh  such  a  prodigious  influence  in  multitudes  of 
churches,  in  the  promotion  of  revival  scenes  much  like  those 
upon  which  we  have  animadverted,  was  but  a  prototype  of 
the  wandering  evangelists  of  the  present  day.  And  thou^ 
this  man  lived  to  see  and  deplore  his  errours,  yet  the  mis> 
chievous  effects  of  them  liv^  long  after  him.  He  left  the 
legion  wbeie  his  influence  was  most  decisiveia  spiritual 
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waste ;  and  to  this  day  traces  of  desolation  are  painfully  visi- 
ble in  the  churches  of  that  section.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  the  perni- 
cious influences  that  have  been  abroad  for  several  years  in 
our  land,  shall  have  exhausted  all  their  effects,  or  before 
their  true  character  will  be  fully  and  generally  seen.  The 
indications,  to  be  sure,  are  now  sufficiently  clear  to  the  sober 
observer.  The  licentious  doctrines  of  Perfectionism  are  fast 
getting  hold  in  many  places  that  have  been  regarded  as  the 
choicest  spots  in  Zion,  in  having  been  fiivoured  with  outpour^ 
ings  of  this  latter  day  spirit ;  and  if  credible  report  be  true, 
these  atrocious  doctrines  have  already  borne  their  legitimate 
fruits,  not  only  in  the  denial  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity,  but  in 
loathsome  scenes  of  sensual  indulgence.  Yet  these  things, 
together  with  the  disorder  and  anarchy  that  are  abroad — 
the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  official  authority  and  ex- 
clusive functions  of  the  ministry — ^the  exaltation  of  the  "spirit 
of  the  times''  above  the  spirit  of  Christ — and  the  reckless  and 
irreverent  assailing  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Christ, — 
all  these  things,  we  fear,  are  but  "  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
Indeed  there  is  much,  in  the  tone  and  spirit,  the  tenets  and 
feelings,  the  cant  and  pretensions,  which  have  fallen  under 
our  observation,  that  reminds  us  of  nothing  more  strongly, 
than  of  the  atrocious  and  loathsome  fanaticism  of  the  times 
of  the  English  Common  wealth.  In  fact  these  things  are  all  of 
one  family ;  and  we  could  listen  with  as  much  sympathy  and 
respect  to  a  Ranter  ^or  a  Ftfth-monarcky  matij  of  those  times, 
as  to  a  PerfBctionistj  or  a  disciple  of  TYtuxir  or  Burckard^ 
of  the  present  day. 
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Akt.  Yn.    An  EwairiRY  into  the  Utility  of  Modern 
Evangelists,  and  their  Measures* 

By  Rev.  Wixxjam  Xitcbbu,  RatUnd,  Yt 

Christianity  in  its  essential  properties  is  endowed 
with  the  immutability  of  its  Author.  In  its  fundamental 
precepts  and  doctrines^  in  its  spirit  and  purity,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be'  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  outward  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  methods  by  which  its  ultimate  triumplis  are 
to  be  achieved.  A  few  simple  means,  most  wisely  adapted 
to  the  end,  accordant  with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind,  and 
expressly  designed  to  secure  to  the  rightful  proprietor  the 
excellency  of  the  power,  are  explicitly  ordained,  and  intend- 
ed to  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time.  But  with  these 
limitations  the  Gospel  was  left  from  the  b^^ning  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  civil,  literary,  and  political  changes  of  the  world. 
In  this  aspect  the  kingdom  of  peace  may  be  likened  to  a 
iBoating  bridge.    It  rises  and  falbs  with  the  subjacent  waters. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  manifest  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Master,  and  his  Spirit-taught  disciples.  They 
neither  commenced  their  mission  with  a  tirade  against  the 
manners  and  customs  of  society,  nor  with  an  onset  upon  the 
powers  that  be.  They  did  not  compel  the  converted  master 
to  manumit  his  slave,  as  a  condition  of  discipleship ;  but 
demanded  only  that  he  should  treat  him  with  Christian  be- 
nevolence. They  did  not  oblige  the  soldier  to  quit  his  post, 
and  incur  the  penalty  of  martial  law,  on  becoming  a  soldier 
of  the  cross ;  but  simply  required  him  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  into  his  profession.  They  looked  for  the  extinc* 
tion  of  war  only  in  the  subjugation  of  the  passions  from 
which  it  originated,  and  regarded  peace  on  earth  as  the 
effect^  and  not  the  cav^e  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel. 
The  weapons  of  their  warfare,  mighty  through  Grod  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  were  truth  and  love,  wielded 
m  faith,  prayer,  and  patience ;  and  they  held  up  the  mirror 
of  their  example  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  should  succeed 
them  in  carrying  forward  the  spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  Christ  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
disciples  in  every  age  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ad- 
monish them  that  their  efforts  in  his  service  if  effectual,  must 
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be  cfaamelariied  by  mmplicity  and  fnodly  smearity,  Mid  be 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  renovatioa  of  the  heart,  by  the  force  of 
tnith,  and  the  attendant  poieer  and  demonstration  of  the  Holy 
CHiost  sent  down  from  heaven* 

We  can  never  abandon  the  position ,  that  the  means 
Divinely  instituted — ^the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Word, 
inckidiog  the  proper  administration  of  its  ordinances,  and 
the  iiilfilment  of  pastoral  duties,  combined  with  prayer,  feitb| 
and  the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  churches — are  sufficient, 
under  the  promised  agency  of  the  Spirit,  to  fill  the  earth 
ultimately  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seal  If  the  Roman  empire,  with  idolatry  woven  into  the 
texture  of  its  literature,  philosophy  and  government,  Ml 
before  these  spiritual  weapons,  are  they  not  still  adequate,  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed  ?  The 
fiict  is,  that  whenever  the  means  of  grace  which  God  has 
appointed  are  skilfully  and  zealously  employe^  the  Gospel 
sdll,  as  at  the  first,  exerts  immense  power. 

But  while  we  affirm,  that  these  means  are  adequate  to  the 
end,  are  sure  firom  divine  appointment  and  the  blessing  in* 
fidlibly  connected  with  their  proper  use,  and  that  on  them 
must  be  our  main  reliance,  we  readily  admit,  in  view  of  the 
geniuaof  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  inspired  teachers,  and 
tne  ever  varying  phasis  of  the  world,  that  some  measure  of 
discretionary  power  was  intentionally  confided  to  the  church 
in  every  age.  In  the  specified  means  of  conducting  the 
Christian  enterprize,  we  find  no  mention,  for  instance,  of 
Bible,  Missionary,  Tract,  Temperance,  and  Sabbath  School 
Societies ;  and  yet  has  not  God  set  to  them  the  seal  of  his 
approbation  ?  I  know  not  what  fields  of  usefulness  renrain 
to  be  explored,  and  occupied  by  expanding  benevolence. 
This  is  a  soul^stirring  era,  and  will  be  so  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  time.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  spirit  and 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  can  never  be  safely  con- 
travened ;  nor  may  any  measures  be  adopted  which,  in  the 
quaint  but  just  observation  of  an  old  divine,  are  not  "  butted 
and  bounded  by  the  word."  The  landmarks  set  up  by  the 
hand  of  God  mtist  remain  hallowed  and  untouched  in  aH 
time;  and  the  an^r  of  the  Lord  will  visit  him  who  attempts 
their  removal.  These  things  premised^  I  believe  that  every 
individual  effort  and  combination  of  effort  consonant  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Gospel  may  be  lawfully  employed, 
to  accelerate  the  latter  day  glory  of  the  church. 
Vol.  IL  63 
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Bat  the  fact  is  as  notorioas,  as  it  is  lamentable,  tfiat  the 
discretionary  power  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  been  wan- 
tonly  abused.  The  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
robbed  of  their  simplicity,  and  buried  under  the  parade  of 
human  magnificence.  The  pure  word  of  truA  has  been 
sullied  by  the  bigotry  of  denunciation,  the  bitterness  of  invec* 
tive,  the  pride  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  admixture  of  carnal  phi- 
losophy. The  constitution  of  the  human  mind  has  suffered 
violence  by  irrational  and  prolonged  excitement.  Numerous 
expedients  have  been  set  in  operation  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel,  which  find  no  warrant  either  in  the  letter  or  tenour 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  were  well  if  these  evils  belcHi£[ed  wholly 
to  the  record  of  the  past.  But  they  do  not.  The  present 
age,  in  its  zeal  for  improvements,  has  revived  measures  and 
doctrines  which  former  generations  proved,  discarded,  and, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their  posterity,  would  have  buried  in 
oblivion.    There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

Some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  present  times 
which  awaken  solicitude,  are  an  over  scrutinizing  rational- 
ism,  love  of  excitement,  and  innovation.  Principles  r^arded 
as  settled  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  are  now  subjected  to  un- 
sparing revision :  and  unless  we  greatly  misjudge,  not  a  few 
adventurers  in  the  various  departments  of  reformation  are 
pushing  on  to  a  hazardous  extreme.  We  anticipate  much 
good  from  this  dominant  spirit  of  enterprize, — this  "ru^  of 
mind  f  but  we  forebode  also  many  evils.  The  van  of  the 
troop  of  mischiefs  has  already  made  its  appearance  in  the  dis- 
order of  the  churches,  the  reveries  and  immorahties  of  Perfec- 
tionism ;  and  what  may  be  in  reserve,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
But  at  all  events,  it  is  time,  in  tlie  judgement  of  r^ecting 
men,  to  pause  and  consider. 

Est  moduB  in  rebus ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Q,uoB  ultra,  cilraque  nequit  consistero  rectum. 

It  has  become  the  decided  conviction  of  many,  that  the 
labours  of  modern  Evangelists  are  among  the  disturbing 
forces  which  threaten  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  diurches. 
We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  bring  the  general  utility  of  these 
labours  to  the  test  of  a  candid  and  faithful  examination.* 

*  About  five  years  ago  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  public,  occasionsd 
hy  the  proposition  to  organize  n  corps  of  Evangeusts^  as  "  helpers"  of  the  paston 
ia  the  older  settlements.  Had  the  scheme  boiBn  efiected,  we  doubt  not  from  tbs 
necessity  of  the  case,  that  those  helpers  must  have  btconie  aupplanUrs  of  tho 
l^tors.   The  arguments  of  the  writer  who  exposed  the  fatitity  of  the  iplan  kam 
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The  term  Evangelist^  as  denoting  a  distinct  grade  of 
office,  has  lost  its  original  meaning.  The  order  of  men 
specified  by  this  title  is  enumerated  after  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, and  they  receiyed  a  temporary  appointment  to  preach 
the  Gh)spel  and  administer  its  ordinances,  wherever  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  lead  them.  They  visited  destitute  places  and 
gattiered  churches  among  the  heathen ;  but  they  were  not 
employed  either  as  promoters  or  conductors  of  revivals  in 
the  churches  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed 
overseers;  nor  did  they  '^ boast  in  another  man's  line  of 
things  made  ready  to  their  hand.^'  Their  office  terminated, 
like  that  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  we  have  now  nothing 
analogous  to  it,  except  the  trust  committed  to  the  modern 
missionary,  and  the  labourer  in  places  destitute  of  settled 
pastors.    (Acts  9:  38 ;  21:  8 ;  Ephes.  4:  11.) 

But  we  will  not  press  the  enquiry,  why  the  title  of  an 
office  is  perpetuated  after  the  office  itself  has  ceased,  nor  why 
it  should  be  given  to  those  whose  field  of  operation  is  so 
entirely  different  firom  that  originally  occupied  by  Evange- 
Usts.  We  are  concerned  rather  with  things  than  names. 
The  main  question  is,  whether  the  labours  of  those  who  now 
hear  the  name  of  Evangelists  are,  on  the  whole,  either  ne- 
cessary or  beneficial  to  churches  supplied  with  regular  pas- 
tors. I  speak  not  of  occasional  aid  from  this  Bource,  if  cir- 
cumstances require  it  Such  men  as  Wesley,  Whitefield,  the 
dder  Tennent,  and  a  few  others  of  recent  date,  may  have 
been  needed  to  rouse  the  slumbering  churches ;  and  Grod 
will  provide  s«ch  extraordinary  instruments  wh^i  they  are 
wanted.  I  shall  direct  my  attention  to  Evangelists  as  or^n- 
ized  into  a  distinct,  permanent  body,  and  selecting  chiefly 
for  their  field  of  labour  churches  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  means  of  grace. 

To  bring  the  general  utility  of  these  men  and  their  mea- 
sures to  the  proper  test,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
consistency  of  their  operations  with  the  duties  and  useful- 
ness of  stated  pastors.  In  the  beginning,  churches  were 
organized  and  overseers  were  appointed  by  the  Holy  Qhost 
They  were  charged,  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to 
feed  the  flock  specially  committed  to  their  care, — to  preach 
the  Word  in  the  sanctuary,  and  from  house  to  house,— to  in- 

since  been  elucidated  by  monitory  facts.  We  recommend  a  re-perusal  of  this 
candid  and  judidoos  article.  Re^new  on  the  employment  of  Evangelisto  m  •or 
oldcri6ttltniiiit0»   Cbiwttan  Sp«ct«tfor,  S^tomWj  1829. 
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struct  the  ignorant,  reclaim  the  erring^,  riidt  the  afflicted,  and 
to  perforin  various  duties,  silent  as  the  dew  in  their  influ- 
ence, and  essential  to  the  fruitfolness  of  the  vineyard,  al- 
though neither  adapted  nor  designed  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude.  I  shall  not  stop  to  prove,  that  the 
benefits  arising  from  this  Divine  institution  are  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  religion.  The  experience  of  every  age, 
from  the  apostles  down  to  the  present  hour,  and  the  confu- 
sion which  has  invariably  followed  the  subversion  of  this 
arrangement,  fully  demonstrate  its  wisdom  and  necessity. 
No  other  means  than  the  unostentatious  labours  and  perse- 
I  vering  industry  of  the  stated  pastor,  have  ever  been  devised 

by  which  a  due  proportion  of  doctrinal  instruction,  and 
the  consequent  symmetry  of  Christian  character  could  be 
at  all  secured.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  churches  are  wilU 
ing  to  exchange  the  services  of  the  pastor,  for  the  benefit  of 
an  itinerant  ministry.  They  are  not  prepared  to  sever  the 
bond  endeared  by  so  many  tender  associations.  Whatever 
tends  therefore,  to  produce  so  disastrous  a  result  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

We  ask  now,  if  the  measures  at  present  pursued  by 
Evaojepelists  have  not  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  dis- 
organize churches,  and  to  dissolve  ultimately  the  pastmHl 
relation  7  Look  back  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
measures.  A  few  years  since  an  eminent  pioneer  com* 
nienced  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  going  forth  without 
purse  or  scrip,  and  we  doubt  not  at  the  special  call  of  Flro- 
vidence,  to  render  his  invited  aid,  where  a  revival  was  hoped 
for,  or  had  already  commenced.  He,  and  a  few  who  sue-' 
ceeded  him,  carefully  preserved  the  unity  of  the  cfaurcheB, 
and  strengthened  the  hands  of  pastors  by  their  co-operation, 
and  by  yielding  them,  in  all  things,  their  place,  as  the  con- 
stituted guardians  of  the  flock.  They  performed,  in  fiict, 
pastoral  duties,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  arousing  the 
careless,  guiding  the  ignorant,  and  directing  the  anxioos 
sinner.  Much  good  was  efibcted  by  these  harmonious  eflbrts 
of  pastors  and  evangelists.  But  the  introducticm  soon  after 
of  certain  innovations  upon  established  ord6r,  injurious 
chi^y  in  a  prospective  view,  paved  the  way  for  numeious 
evils. 

Among  these  innovations  may  be  mentioned  the  Confer- 
enee  of  Churches.  Bv  the  consent  of  pastors,  meetings  were 
held,  conducted  by  laymen ;  and  two  aad  Iwoy  aftsr  Ibe 
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maniwr  of  the  sereDty  discipleES  were  sent  finrth  to  prnpare 
the  way  for  the  ensuing  convocation.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  exhortation,  prayer,  and  reports  on  the  state 
of  the  churches.  A  few  clergymen  usuadly  attended,  but 
they  acted  a  subordinate  part.  Some  beneficial  results  at* 
tended  these  meetings ;  but  they  were  also  an  occasion  of 
evil.  Imprudent  disclosures  respecting  churches  and  indi- 
viduals were  made — young  converts  exhorted  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion — silent  prayer  was  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  audible — ^pastors  made  a  public  confession  of  un* 
fiuthfulness — and,  worse  than  all — were  re-charged  by  a 
deputed  layman  to  apply  themselves  with  new  diligence 
to  their  vocation,  I  well  remember,  that  a  sensible  man,  to 
whom  wa»  committed  this  mis-named  duty,  feeling  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  position,  prefaced  his  charge  to  a  faithful 
minister  with  these  significant  words :  '<  Suler  it  to  be  so 
now."  The  spirit  of  lay-preaching,  productive  of  so  much 
evil,  derived  great  encouragement  from  this  source.  Men, 
occupying  a  private  station  in  the  churches,  suddenly  be- 
came wiser  than  their  teachers.  Ignorant  of  the  toils,  trii^ 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  ministry,  .they  went  about 
denouncing  every  pastor  who  did  not  come  up  to  their 
standard. 

The  Conference  of  churches  was  ere  long  sncceeded  by 
protracted,  ox  four-days  meetings,  as  they  were  more  usually 
called,  firom  the  time  of  their  continuance.  These  were  at 
first  conducted  with  great  caution  by  neighbouring  ministers, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  pastor  at  whose  request  they 
were  held,  and  a  preparation  was  expected  in  each  church 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  These  meetings  have  exerted  a 
salutary  influence,  and  may  be  beneficial  still,  if  they  are 
wisely  conducted,  and  are  not  prolonged  to  the  disturbance 
of  pubUc  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  adjacent  congregations ; 
the  propriety  of  which  we  strongly  doubt.  Such  concen- 
trated efi(brts,  however,  are  in  our  judgement,  best  adapted 
to  the  scattered  population  of  new  settlements,  and  regions 
where  there  are  but  few  stated  pastors.  There^  for  a  season, 
the  great  Pavilion,  with  its  banner.  Holiness  to  the  Lord, 
may  perhaps  be  profitably  erected.  But  one  fact  in  regard 
to  protracted  meetings  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Not- 
withstanding the  caution  with  which  these  meetings  were 
at  first  conducted,  and  the  delay  in  the  admission  of  converts, 
inany,  and  it  is  beUeved  sa  uiuisiuBd  proportioni  have  been 
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added  to  the  churches  who  mistook  a  momentary  excite- 
ment for  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  a  com- 
parison is  instituted  between  those  who  have  been  brought 
mto  the  church  by  ordinary  and  extraordinary  means,  we 
are  confident  that  a  greater  number  of  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  profession.  Other 
prominent  evils  resulting  from  this  source^  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  they  are  visible  to  every  candid  observer.  Now 
in  repeated  instances  of  late,  the  four-days  meeting  has 
grown  to  di  forty-days  meeting,  and  here  it  is  hoped  has  mund 
its  ultimatum.  During  these  exercises,  the  chief  fnancLge- 
ment  has  been  either  assumed  by  the  Evangelist,  or  of  neces- 
sity yielded  to  him ;  and  he  performs,  in  his  own  irresponsible 
way,  almost  all  the  services.  He  has  his  own  measuresi 
proclaims  the  number  of  converts,  accomplishes  their 
speedy  admission  to  the  church,  and  assigns,  for  the  time 
being,  a  subordinate  place  to  the  pastor  in  the  care  of  his 
own  flock. 

Five  years  ago,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  system 
said  of  Evangelists,  that  '^  their  ofdy  commission^  so  far  as 
it  is  to  come  from  this  world,  must  be  the  favourable  opinr 
ion  of  a  Christian  community^*  It  has  come  to  this.  The 
present  system  of  Evangelism,  has  become  well  nigh  a  hier- 
archy, with  its  lords  spiritual.  It  is  claimed,  I  am  aware, 
that  pastors  and  churches  concur  in  inviting  these  promo- 
ters of  revivals,  and  harmonize  with  their  measures.  This 
may  be  true  in  general,  but  in  many  churches  lamentable 
divisions  have  grown  out  of  the  offer  of  aid  from  Evange- 
lists. And  many  a  pastor  is  obliged  to  3rield  from  necessity, 
and  patiently  witness  evils  that  he  cannot  prevent.  Sus- 
tained by  a  minority  in  his  church,  he  summons  fortitude 
and  hope  to  bis  aid ;  but  he  feels  like  the  care-worn  iBneas : 

Per  varioB  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  reriun, 
TeDdimos  in  Latium. 

Talia  voce  refert :  curisque  iiifientibas  aeger 
8pem  vultu  simulat,  premit  aitam  corde  dolorem. 

IVhat  will  be  the  final  result  of  protracted  meetings  as 
they  are  now  conducted  by  Evangelists  1  What  effect  will 
these  seasons  of  intense  excitement  and  mental  exhaustion 
have  upon  the  fiiture  interests  of  the  church?  These  are 
questions  of  solemn  moment ;  and  we  are  apprehensive  that 

*  Cluiitiiii  SpMUtor,  Sept  1829,  p.  434. 
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they  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  Means  not  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  Ood,  shonld  be  viewed  in 
their  ultimate  bearing,  as  well  as  immediate  effects.  We 
are  confident,  that  many  are  deceived  by  jfresent  appear- 
ancesj  who  will  become  wiser  from  experience.  It  is  mspir- 
ing  to  see  crowds,  day  after  day,  pressing  into  the  house  of 
God.  Converts,  real  or  apparent,  multiply  like  the  drops  of 
the  morning.  Sinners,  callous  under  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace,  are  awakened.  Christians  are  full  of  fidth  and  joy ; 
and  the  preacher  holds  the  vast  assembly  in  admiration  by 
his  bold  and  novel  manner  of  exhibiting  the  truth,  and  the 
skilfiilness  of  his  movements.  Painful  doubts,  indeed,  are 
revolved  in  many  a  mind  concerning  the  madiinery :  but 
the  sensibilities  become  accustomed  to  the  shock,  ana  fear 
subsides  into  the  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  present, 
and  that  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means.  This  is  the 
bright  side  of  the  scene.  But  it  has  also  a  dark  side.  How 
many  will  lose  their  zeal' when  the  exciting  causes  are  with- 
drawn ?  How  many  will  make  a  hasty  and  vain  profession  ? 
How  many  adjacent  congregations  will  be  broken  up  on  tho 
Sabbath,  during  the  twenty  or  f arty  days  convocation? 
How  many  will  improve  the  occasion,  to  violate  the  Lord's 
day?  How  many  churches  will  be  prepared  for  disoi^ni- 
zation,  and  the  dismission  of  their  pastors,  from  the  demand 
for  the  so  called  "  revival  preaching  ?"  The  long  meeting 
at  last  closes.  The  chief  agent  retires.  The  crowd  of 
strangers  disperses.  The  sick  and  the  exhausted  seek  for 
rest.  The  great  congr^tion  has  dwindled  away  to  its 
former  size.  The  children  born  and  cradled  in  the  tempest 
grow  languid  in  the  calm.  They  have  little  relish  for  ordi-- 
nary  food,  and  crave  the  absent  stimulus.  What  now  is  to 
be  done?  The  pastor,  if  it  were  possible,  must  not  imitate 
his  exemplar.  This  woul^l  be  fatal.  The  Evangelist  him- 
self, had  he  sufficient  mental  and  physical  strength,  could  not 
pursue  his  own  measures  in  one  congregation  for  a  twelve- 
month. And  if  the  common  ineans  of  grace  are  not  ade- 
quate to  procure  the  reviving  influence  of  the  Spirit,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  preserve  its  reviving  influence  when 
procured  by  special  means.  We  ask  3ien,  what  next  ? 
Who  shall  calculate  on  the  benefit  of  ordinary  medicine, 
after  the  most  powerful  has  been  exhausted? 

After  revolving  these  thoughts,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  the  expediency  of  conomittiug  the  churches  at  all  to 
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the  spiritiial  gmdanee  af  an  ETaDgeliBt;  He  is  mdar  the 
pressure  of  oonstaot  excitement  He  is  followed  by  a  throng 
of  admiring  heaiers,  is  subject  to  iittie  responsibility,  ami 
probably  receives  a  greater  compensation  for  his  services^ 
than  three  ordimry  pastors.*  Is  he  likely  under  aH  these 
disadirantages,  to  be  more  spiritnally  minded  than  those  who 
are  set  apart  to  foed  the  flock,  and  better  qualified  than  they 
are  to  direct  the  enquiring,  of  whose  previotts  character  and 
habits  he  knows  almost  nothing  ?  He  is  like  a  transient 
physician  in  a  crowded  hospital. 

Stated  pastors  <^  certainly  can  impart  that  systematic  in* 
stmction — ^that  knowledge  of  all  essoitial  doctrines  and  du« 
ties,  which  a  transient  preacher  cannot  Acquainted  with 
'individttab  of  the  parish  and  with  the  community,  they  can 
be  seasonable,  pertinent,  and  judicious  in  regard  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  ministrations  which  the  occasion  re- 
quires. But  what  is  the  preaching,  the  counsel,  the  efficiency, 
of  the  passing  Evan^Ust?  ^A  bow  drawn  at  a  Tenture.' 
What  is  his  whole  mmistration  ?  If  nothing  worse,  it  too 
often  is  a  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  aiid  dieii 
Tanisheth  away." 

Look  again  at  the  means  and  measures  employed  and 
authorised  by  the  errant  Eyangelist — the  bold  and  reckless 
strain  of  preaching — the  scores  of  requests  for  prayers  for 
persons  and  places,  presented  by  males  and  females — pra3ring 
for  individuals  by  name,  in  an  irreverent  manner — the  urg- 
ing ofimmediate  choice,  and  the  immediate  public  announce* 
ment  of  it — ^the  unmeasured  bitterness  of  opposers — ^the  en* 
terins^  and  retiring  crowd — we  say,  look  at  th^se  scenes  to 
which  we  allude,  only  because  we  tremble  for  their  results, 
and  then  enquire,  how  can  pastors  and  chnrches  maintain 
their  groimd  under  thedisorganizing  effect  of  such  influences? 

A  voice  of  admonition  has  gone  forth  from  those  sections 
where  these  measures  have  been  tried,  and  thoroughly  tested 
by  time.  A  correspondent  writes,  that  the  ministers  of  five 
churches  were  dismissed  soon  after  the  labours  of  an  Evan* 
gelist.    We  state  the  fact  without  comment    Bb  assures  ua 

•  The  amount  of  donations  received  by  Bruigeliets  would  not  lurvs  boss 
nolioed,  bot  for  tb«  fact  that  men  indifferent  to  religion  have^umad  the  cirouar 
stance  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  cause.  The  aacertainea  stim  received  by  an  ETange- 
list  in  one  society,  and  that  not  the  largest,  would  exceed  hso  Hbowond  dollan 
a  year,  exclvatve  of  board.  We  make  no  complaint  of  this  libaraiity  s  but  ooald 
wish  that  the  poor  pastor,  struggling  with  pecuniary  embarrassments,  might  bs 
remembered  by  these  genoroos  wmors. 
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also  that  in  one  church,  where  a  hundred  converts  were 
proclaimed,  but  were  not  immediately  added,  because  they 
had  no  pastor  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  Evangelist  left 
them,  not  one  had  made  a  profession.  Another  correspon* 
dent  who  speaks  from  experience,  says  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Evangelism  divides  churches  and  congregations  into 
parties,  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  Evangelist  and  his  mea- 
sures.* It  sets  up  as  to  matter  and  manner,  a  standard  of 
preaching  which  the  pastor  can  neither  imitate  nor  avoid 
without  creating  dissatisfaction.  It  fosters,  in  the  excitable 
and  ignorant,  a  disrespect  for  the  constituted  guardians  of 
the  churches,  and  a  spirit  of  censoriousness  towards  good 
men  who  do  not  enter  into  their  views.  It  fosters  in  churches 
an  undue  dependence  on  men  to  produce  revivals,  and  thus 
prevents  their  entire  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  tends 
to  substitute  periodical  excitement  for  growth  in  grace  and  a 
strait-forward  performance  of  practical  duties.  The  proo^ 
in  short,  is  abundant  that  the  labours  of  our  modem  Evan- 
gelists are  irreconcileably  at  variance  with  the  duties  of  set- 
tled pastors. 

But  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  the  past.  All  the  es- 
sential measures  animadverted  upon,  were  tried  in  the  great 
revival  of  1740  in  New-England,  which  was  succeed^  by 
a  spiritual  dearth  of  half  a  century.  "  A  spirit  of  bitterness 
and  denunciation  went  forth  against  all  who  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  '^  new  measures."  In  prayer,  the  solemnity  and 
awe  which  become  sinful  beings  in  the  presence  of  their 
Maker  were  exchanged  for  profane  familiarity,  revolting  per- 
sonalities, and  disgusting  vociferation.  In  preaching,  de- 
cency and  common  sense  were  outraged  in  the  perpetual 
effi>rt  to  produce  effect — to  excite  and  inflame  the  passions. 
Erroneous  or  defective  standards  of  personal  piety  were  set 
up.  The  evidence  of  conversion  was  made  to  rest  on  heated 
zeal,  sudden  revelations  of  light  and  joy,  forwardness  to  ex- 
hort and  reprove  others ;  and  not  on  that  spirit  of  humility 
and  self-distrust  which  are  the  surest  tests  of  Christian  cha- 
racter.t"  "In  prayer,  besides  their -shockingly  irreverent 
fiimiliarity  with  the  Almighty,  they  not  unfrequently  tram- 
pled on  the  duty  by  mentioning  individual  persons,  and  inter- 
ceding for  them  by  name^  as  opposers  of  the  good  work."t 

•  Ttia  praaent  oompwed  with  the  past  oonditioii  of  Berkshira  oonntj,  MaMi, 
ia  liill  proof  of  this  fact 

tChxiauaQ  Spectator,  Sept  1829.       f  Ibid.  Jons^  1830. 
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Let  08  hear  the  voice  of  that  great  and  cood  man,  Pm# 
Edwards.  Li  his  Tbooghls  oa  £e  Beviyalof  BeUgkMi  in 
New-England,  he  deacrites  the  erroars  which  resnltra  in  so 
long  a  train  of  evils.  ^Some  have  be^i  bold  in  some  things 
that  have  really  been  errours,  and  have  gloried  in  their  bold- 
ness in  practising  them,  though  condenmed  as  odd  and  irre- 
gular. And  thoie  that  have  gone  the  greatest  lengths  in 
these  things  have  been  by  some  most  highly  esteemed,  as 
those  that  come  out  bold  for  the  Ijord  Jesns  Christ,  and  fiilly 
on  his  side."  ^  There  is  also  a  great  temptation  to  an  <»- 
Muming  behaviour  in  some  persons :  When  a  minister  is 
greatly  succeeded,  from  time  to  time,  and  so  draws  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  upon  him,  and  he  sees  himself  flocked  after 
and  resorted  to  as  an  oracle,  and  people  are  ready  to  adore 
him,  and  to  oflfer  sacrifice  to  him,  as  it  was  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  avoid 
taking  upon  bun  the  airs  of  a  mcLster^  or  some  extraordinary 
person.  A  man  had  need  to  have  a  great  stock  of  humi- 
lity and  nmch  Divine  assistance  to  resist  the  temptation.' 
^  Another  wrong  principle  from  whence  have  arisen  errours 
in  conduct  is,  that  whatever  is  found  to  be  of  present  and 
immediate  benefit,  may  and  ought  to  be  practised,  without 
looking  forward  to  future .  consequences.  Some  persons 
seem  to  think  that  it  sufficiently  justifies  any  thing  that  they 
say  or  do,  that  is  found  to  be  for  their  present  edification,  and 
the  edification  of  those  that  are  with  them.  Indeed  in  things 
that  are  in  themselves  our  duty,  being  required  by  mmral 
rules,  or  absolute,  positive  commands  of  (xod,  they  must  be 
done,  and  future  consequences  must  be  left  with  God ;  our 
election  and  discretion  takes  no  place  here :  But  in  other 
things  we  are  to  be  governed  by  discretion,  and  must  not 
only  look  at  the  present  good,  but  our  view  must  be  exten- 
sive, and  we  must  look  at  the  consequences  of  things.  It  is 
the  duty  of  ministers  especially  to  exercise  this  discretion. — 
And  particularly  ministers  ought  not  to  be  careless  how 
much  they  discompose  and  ruffle  the  minds  of  those  that  they 
esteem  natural  men,  or  how  great  an  uproar  they  raise  in 
the  carnal  world,  and  so  lay  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  propa- 
gation of  religion.  This  certainly  is  not  to  follow  the  exam- 
Sle  of  that  zealous  Apostle  Paul,  who  though  he  would  not 
epart  from  his  duty  to  please  carnal  men,  yet  wherein  he 
might  with  a  good  conscience,  did  exceedingly  lay  out  him- 
seljf  to  please  them,  and  if  possible  to  avoid  raising  in  the 
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nmltitade  prejadices,  oppositions,  and  tamulls  against  the 
Gospel ;  and  looked  upon  it  that  it  was  of  great  conseqaenoe, 
that  it  should  be  if  possible  avoided.  (1  Cor.  10:  32,  33  4 
Rom.  14 :  19 ;  16 :  1 .)  I  believe  that  if  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  prudence  had  been 
duly  observed  by  the  generality  of  the  zealous  promoters  of 
this  work,  it  would  have  made  three  times  the  progress  that 
it  has,  i.  e.  if  it  had  pleased  God  in  such  a  case  to  give  a 
blessing  to  means  in  proportion  as  he  has  done.*' 

<^  Under  this  head  of  carelessness  of  the  future  conse- 
quences of  things,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  in- 
troducing things  new  and  strange,  and  that  have  a  tendency 
by  their  novelty  to  shock  and  surprise  people.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  than  that  such 
things  ought  to  be  done  with  great  caution  and  moderation. 
Persons  that  are  influenced  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  are  alwa]^ 
in  too  much  haste ;  they  are  impatient  of  delays,  and  there- 
fore are  for  jumping  to  the  uppermost  step  first,  before  they 
have  taken  the  pre(^ing  steps ;  whereby  they  expose  them- 
selves to  &11  and  break  their  bones.  It  is  a  thing  very  taking 
with  them  to  see  the  building  rise  very  high,  and  all  their 
endeavour  and  strength  is  employed  in  advancing  the  build- 
ing in  height,  without  takine  care  withal  proportionably  to 
enlarge  the  bottom,  whereby  the  whole  is  in  danger  of  coming 
to  the  ground ;  or  they  are  for  putting  on  the  cupola  and  piur 
nacle  tefore  they  come  to  it,  or  before  the  lower  parts  of  the 
building  are  done,  which  tends  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
building,  and  hinder  its  ever  bein^  a  complete  structure." 

Other  evils  are  noticed  by  this  eminent  divine,  such  as 
the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine, — ^^  an  occasion  of  some 
mischief  and  confusion," — ^that  ''  external  order  in  matters 
of  religion  and  use  of  the  means  of  grace  is  little  to  be  re- 
garded;" — and  the  errour  which  ^'  some  have  been  in  daur 
get  of,  that  ministers,  because  they  speak  as  Christ's  apai- 
bassadors,  may  assume  the  same  style,  and  speak  as  with 
the  same  authority  that  the  apostles  and  Christ  did."  The 
interruption  of  family  worship  is  also  noticed,  as  having 
''  been  made  too  Ught  of." 

I  wish  to  submit  to  the  reader  one  more  extract  from 
Edwards :"  We  go  too  far  when  we  look  upon  the  success 
that  God  flfives  to  some  persons,  in  making  them  the  instru- 
ments of  cU>ing  much  good,  as  a  testimony  of  God's  approbar 
tion  of  those  persons,  and  all  the  courses  they  take.    It  isa 
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main  argument  that  has  been  made  use  of  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  some  of  those  ministers,  that  have  been  blamed 
as  imprudent  and  irregular,  that  God  has  smiled  upon  them, 
and  blessed  them,  and  given  them  great  success,  and  that 
however  men  charge  them  as  guilty  of  many  wrong  things, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  Ood  is  with  them ;  and  then  who  can 
be  against  them  ?  And  probably  some  of  those  ministers 
themselves,  by  this  very  means,  have  had  their  ears  stopped 
against  all  that  has  been  said  to  convince  them  of  their  mis- 
conduct. But  there  are  innumerable  ways  that  persons  may 
be  misled,  in  forming  a  judgement  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  from  his  providence.  God  was  pleased  in  his  sove- 
reignty to  give  such  success  to  Jacob  in  that  which  from 
beginning  to  end  was  a  deceitful,  lying  contrivance  of  his, 
that  in  that  way  he  obtained  the  blessing.  God  was  for 
awhile  with  Judas,  so  that  he  by  God's  power  accompany- 
ing him,  wrought  miracles  and  cast  out  devils ;  but  this 
could  not  justly  be  interpreted  as  God's  approbation  of  his 
person,  xN^his  thieving  that  he  lived  in  at  the  same  time." 

Every  sound  divme  will  concur  with  Edwards,  that 
success  is  not  certain  proof  that  God  approves  of  men  and 
measures.  We  doubt  not  that  most  Evangelists  are  pious 
men,  and  sincere  in  the  belief  that  Providence  has  called  them 
to  their  work.  But  we  are  confident  that  much  of  the  so 
called  success  which  attends  their  mesures,  may  be  account- 
ed for  from  natural  causes,  and  that  the  good  is  done  at  too 
much  cost.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  mistaken  the  path 
of  duty  by  selecting  for  their  field  of  operation,  churches 
supplied  with  judicious  pastors  and  sufficient  means  of 
^ace ;  and  that  the  churches  who  thus  employ  them  will 
m  the  end  sustain  injury.  Pastors  adjacent  are  best  quali- 
fied to  aid  each  other  in  protracted  meetings,  and  the 
churches  are  not  justified  in  employing  a  surplus  ministry, 
while  the  world  is  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life.  Pastors 
can  harmonize  with  each  other ;  but  in  general  they  can 
never  harmonize  with  the  present  movements  of  Evange- 
tists.  If  they  ean,  we  may  soon  count  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  pastoral  office.  Our  chief  reliance  must  be  on  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace,  made  effectual  by  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit.  The  general  prosperity  of  religion  must  depend 
on  the  cultivation  of  individual  piety,  and  the  steady  shining 
of  Christian  light.  The  path  of  the  just,  is  as  the  rising 
ran^  brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  perfect  day  i  and  not  lika 
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the  meteor's  flash ;  nor  is  growth  in  grace  synonymous 
with  a  periodical  religion.  It  is  lamentable  that  every 
revival,  that  of  Pentecost  excepted,  has  been  followed  by 
spiritusd  death.  If  the  churches  will  not  do  their  duty  with- 
out a  reliance  on  extraordinary  means  of  grace,  God  ere 
lon^  will  suffer  these  means  to  become  a  scourge,  or  cast 
them  away,  as  he  did  the  idolized  serpent  of  brass,  and  con- 
fine his  people  to  those  ordinary  means  with  which  he  has 
infallibly  connected  his ,  blessing. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  my  views  on  this  subject 
candidly,  but  fully  and  fearlessly.  Wherein  I^am  wrong,  I 
shall  rejoice*  to  retract.  But  if  1  have  uttered  any  degree  of 
truth,  I  pray  that  pastors  and  churches  may  *'  read,  mark| 
and  inwardly  digest"  the  same. 


Abt.  VIII.      Review  op  Van  Dyck  on  Christian 

Union. 

By.  Rt  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  Buhop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky. 

Chrittian  ]7ni<m,  or  an  Argument  for  the  Abolition  qf  Sects; — By  Abraham 
Van  Dyck^  CounaeOor  at  Law,  NewYork^  D,  Appleion  <f>  Co»  1836. 
pfK  721. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  this  work, 
its  appearance  may  safely  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  echo  has  hardly  died  upon  our  ears,  of 
almost  universal  acclamations  in  favour  of  the  division  of 
Protestant  Christendom  into  sects.  But  here  we  listen  to  a 
fer  more  correct  note  of  warning  against  the  prodigious  evils 
of  so  unchristian  a  state  of  things.  And  it  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable  that  this  first  note  is  sounded,  not  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  principle  of  subdivision  has 
been  tested  only  in  its  milder  forms,  but  from  America,  and 
from  a  section  of  Western  America,  where  it  has  been  expe- 
rimented, one  would  think,  on  a  scale  exaggerated  enough 
Co  satisfy  the  wildest  advocate  for  the  peculiar  benefits  of 
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united  action  amongst  advene  and  contending  sects.  This 
lact  alone  nuiy  be  hailed  with  humble  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  as  one  of  many  indications  that  America,  in  its  influ- 
ence over  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
will  be  most  auspicious  in  numberless  respects ;  not  only  by 
presenting  an  unobstructed  field  upon  which  Christianity 
may  exert  her  highest  energies ;  but  also  by  giving  scope  to 
whatever  elements  of  evil  may  have  wrought  themselves 
into  its  frame-work  to  manifest  themselves  suddenly  in  their 
more  baleful  forms,  so  as  to  compel  the  earlier  use  of  appro- 
priate remedies. 

This  thought  has  often  forced  itself  upon  our  attention, 
>vhen  we  have  contrasted  the  &ir  greater  evils  of  endless 
subdivisions  amongst  Christian  people  in  new  countries, 
with  the  milder  forms  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  in 
old  and  well  established  communities.  Where  population 
is  dense,  and  causes  long  in  operation  have  served  to  bind 
together  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  iu  the  support  of  a 
preacher  of  some  one  of  the  orthodox  denominations,  the 
evil  is  hardly  felt  to  be  an  evil,  and  can  easily  be  tolerated. 
But  where  enterprise  and  emigration  have  brought  them 
together  in  a  small  new  village  at  the  West,  men  of  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion — representatives  not  merely  of 
the  leading  sects  every  where  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, but  a£o  furious  advocates  of  some  two  or  three  splits 
and  subdivisions  amongst  all  these  sects  ;  how  they  are  ever 
to  be  brought  together  to  erect  a  suitable  place  of  worship, 
or  to  sustam  Christian  institutions  upon  a  respectable  and 
permanent  footing,  is  a  proposition  which  no  modern  inven- 
tor has  yet  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  solve.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  Christianity  must  grovel  dishonoured  in  the 
dust. 

But  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  evils  so  appalling 
and  wide  spread,  can  fail  of  working  tfieir  own  cure,  and  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  all  dispassionate  and  truly  benevolent 
Christians,  as  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
were  opened,  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  of  disunion,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  Christian  people  to  asree  in  the 
unity  of  the  church.  Here  in  America,  where  the  curse  of 
sectarism  has  been  the  most  bitter,  its  cure  will  be  most 
sudden  and  most  complete ! 

How  the  sentiment  ever  gained  currency  that  sectarism, 
iS|  upon  the  wiiole,  a  blessingi  is  utterly  inconoeivahle  I 
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.Kindly  dispositions  must  have  led  men  to  apologize  for  the 
prodigious  evils  of  this  system,  or  prejudice  must  have  kept 
them  stone  blind,  otherwise  they  never  could  have  conceiv- 
ed that  the  base  and  low-born  principle  of  emulation,  (the 
only  consideration  adduced  in  favour  of  sectarism,]  could 
compensate  for  the  innumerable  evils  of  the  spirit  ot  party. 

Volumes  would  ill  suffice  to  unfold  the  evils  of  disturb- 
ing that  unity,  in  which  the  Saviour  prayed,  that  all  his  dis- 
ciples might  be  bound  together.  A  mere  summary  of  those 
evils  would  cover  too  many  of  our  pages  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness.  It  ministers  food  to  pride  and  self-importancoi 
it  encourages  upstarts,  it  magnifies  the  merest  trifles  into 
saving  points  of  faith,  it  eats  out  the  heart  of  personal  and 
fitmily  religion,  it  divides  &milies  and  convulses  communi- 
ties, it  saps  and  undermines  the  due  influence  of  the  minis- 
try, it  encourages  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  misrule, 
it  alienates  and  embitters  against  each  other  the  best  of 
Christians,  it  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  ungodly  and  loos- 
ens the  loins  of  the  church,  it  encourages  the  contempt  of 
the  blasphemer  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  infidel,  it  wastes 
and  misdirects  the  energies  of  the  church,  fills  Christendom 
with  mourning,  and  covers  it  with  dishonour,  whilst  it 
abandons  the  unenlightened  heathen  to  their  own  forgotten 
and  unpitied  miseries.  Sectarism  is  one  of  the  master  de- 
vices of  Satan.  It  goes  farther  than  any  other  influence, 
perhaps,  in  keeping  real  Christians  from  that  iulness  of 
growth  and  vigour  to  which,  without  it,  they  might  attain ; 
stands  directly  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the  multitude 
in  Christian  lands;  presents  Christianity  to  the  heathen 
in  a  mutilated  and  degraded  form ;  and  fritters  away  or 
paralyzes  the  energies  of  Christians  for  evangelizing  the 
world.  It  may  almost  be  questioned  which  yields  the  ad- 
yersary  of  souls  most  victims, — a  debased  and  corrupt  form 
of  Christianity,  or  Christianity  deformed  by  the  curse  of 
sectarism! 

Most  of  the  remedies  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Van  Dyck  for 
these  evils,  are  mere  expedients  and  paliatives.  It  could  , 
hardly  be  otherwise,  since  he  has  not  even  attempted  to 
point  out  the  causes  of  division.  That  mind  to  which  Qod 
in  his  providence  and  by  his  Spirit,  shall  reveal  the  true 
causes  of  the  evils  which  exist,  will,  most  likely,  become  the 
honoured  instrument  of  exhibiting  the  true  remedy.  God 
only  knows  whether  the  dee^p  seated  and  true  cause  has  ever 
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yet  been  fully  discovered.  And  it  may  be  reserved  for  some 
champion  of  the  cross,  more  honoured  and  more  happy  than 
Luther  or  Cranmer,  to  usher  in  a  new  reformation,  the 
effect  of  which  shall  be  to  restore  the  church  to  its  primi- 
tive oneness  and  glory. 

We  have  not  the  presumption  even  to  dream  that  either 
of  the  causes  about  to  be  disclosed,  is  that  one  eireat  secret, 
but  true  cause  of  all  this  difficulty,  upon  the  discovery  of 
which  the  remedy  must  depend.  But  discussion,  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  sincere  humility,  cannot  have  the 
effect  of  heaping  more  rubbish  upon  these  causes  where  they 
lie  concealed ;  but  may,  on  the  other  hand  tend  somewhat 
towards  removing  a  little  of  the  rubbish,  and  to  bringing  ns 
nearer  to  laying  our  hand  upon  the  great  cause. 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  present  purpose,  to  attempt  to 
trace  the  cause  of  divisions  and  dissentions  in  the  churches 
to  the  self-love  and  restlessness  of  base  and  ambitious  men, 
or  the  impatience  and  headiness  of  mere  novices,  or  to  the 
pride  and  wilfulness  of  the  human  heart.  The  attempt  is^ 
to  point  out  some  of  the  nearer  and  more  palpable  causes  in 
which  these  elements  of  evil,  belonging  to  our  comjnon  na- 
ture, have  betrayed  themselves. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  enquiry  may  safely  be 
pursued  by  Protestant  Christians,  whether  one  of  the  grand 
mistakes  of  the  Reformation  were  not  separation  from  the 
church,  instead  of  reformation  in  the  church?  Mi^ht  not 
all  that  patient  perseverance,  and  humble  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished the  very  eminent  saints  of  that  day,  if  exerted 
long  enough  within  the  church,  have  prevented  in  the  end 
any  separation  from  it  ?  mi^ht  they  not  have  resulted  in  the 
entire  removal  of  all  material  errour,  either  in  doctrine  or 
practice,  which  had  been  gathering  around  primitive  Chris- 
tianity during  the  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ?  It 
would  seem  that  a  return  to  those  outward  forms  and  sym- 
bols of  our  faith  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest  and  compa- 
ratively uncorrupt  ages  of  Christianity,  must  yet  be  the  stan- 
dard after  which  all  Christians  must  agree  to  copy.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  return^  to  these 
standards  without  ever  having  violated  the  unity  of  the 
church! 

May  we  venture  upon  another  fundamental  enquiry? 
Was  it  wise  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  brief,  general,  compre- 
hensive creeds,  by  which,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Befbrma- 
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tkm,  CSifttliaiia  were  eoDtent  to  regulate  thdr  fiuth  1  Hto 
aoy  thing  been  gained  by  spinning  out  Uie  standards  of 
fiuth  into  all  the  more  minute  ramifications  of  metaphjrsical 
and  polemic  theolc^  ?  May  not  the  tfaousand-and-one  splits 
amongst  Protestant  Christians,  on  points  of  doctrine,  be 
mainly  traced  to  this  fundamental  mistake  ?  Agreement  in 
essentials  and  freedom  in  unessentials,  is  a  wise  axiom.  Has 
it  been  the  leading  axiom  of  doctrinal  sects?  The  knife 
which  divides  the  polypus  cannot  be  more  prolific,  tfian  thai 
knife  which  has  been  so  much  in  use,  in  cutting  off  every 
member  from  the  church  who  differed  in  any  thought  from 
some  standard,  by  which  the  operator  has  been  pleased  to 
try  his  opinions.    An  unnatural  effort  to  treep  men's  minds 

Gred  close,  in  order  to  conform  to  a  particular  creed,  has 
I  to  more  numerous  and  fiur  wider  departures  from  it,  than 
could  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

It  would  be  venturing  on  still  more  delicate  ground  were 
we  to  ask,  whether  the  effitcing  of  the  scriptural  and  primitive 
distinctions  between  clerical  and  lay  officers  in  tlie  church 
has  not,  by  lessening  the  respect  for  the  sacred  order,  and 
fostering  a  spirit  of  misnile  and  insubordination,  greatly 
tended  to  the  mnltipHcation  of  sects?  When  the  authority 
of  proper  officers  ceases  to  be  recognized,  and  the  respect 
ana  obedience  due  to  them  are  subverted,  who  can  predict 
what  endless  discords  may  ensue?  The  tendency  of  this 
evil  is  manifestly  to  be  traced  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
subdivisions  amongst  those  sects,  by  whom  the  clerical  order 
has  been  the  most  completely  degraded. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  three  causes  are  of  a  gen* 
eral  and  permanent  nature ;  and  they  are  the  rather  advert- 
ed to,  on  account  of  a  tendency  too  generally  prevalent  to 
refer  these  evils  to  casual,  local,  or  temporary  causes.  We 
perceive  as  plainly  as  others  can  the  operation  of  these  latter 
causes,  and  we  deplore  them  as  devoutly.  And  indeed  we. 
know  not  but  a  summary  of  them  ought  to  be  sketched,  fer 
the  sake  of  the  unsuspecting.  But  we  have  felt  solicitous 
in  the  present  article,  of  directing  the  attention  of  reflecting 
men  to  the  main  and  more  influential  causes  of  the  divts* 
ions  which  abound  among  us. 

Amongst  the  local  ami  temporary  causes  which  have 
aggravated  the  evils  of  sectarism  in  our  country,  may  be 
mentioned  the  radical  sj»rit  of  the  age,  the  fever  for  excite* 
meat  and  diange^  the  pievatting  dinregard  fer  c^ee,  and 
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contempt  of  government,  the  violent  impatience  of  restraint, 
and  the  almost  universal  desire  of  power.  These  tendencies 
to  evil  have  beea  rendered  more  precipitant,  by  the  cast  <rf 
education  given  to  religious  teachers,  bewildering  theiD  with 
nice  and  useless  doctrinal  distinctions,  diverting  uieir  studies 
from  the  history  of  the  church,  and  inflaming  them  with 
impatience  for  immediate  results,  instead  of  teaching  them 
to  lay  deep  and  well  the  foundations  of  a  future  and  perma- 
nent increase.    But  enough  of  this. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  most  important  practical  part  of  the 
subject,  the  suggestion  of  remedies.  And  here  it  is  also 
aside  from  our  object  to  point  out  the  one  grand  remedy — 
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are  not  penning  an  exhortation,  or  dreaming  of  the  time  as 
already  come  when  all  Christians  shall  be  perfect  Christians; 
but  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  out  practical  suggestions, 
which  may  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  presrat  times,  taking 
Christian  people  as  they  are. 

And  thus  are  we  brought  precisely  to  the  knotty  point  of 
our  subject.  All  are  agreed  that  disunion  exists  and  is  iii> 
creasing  to  a  frightful  extent.  Most  men  are  becoming  sea- 
sible  that  such  £visions  are  grievously  unchristian  and  per- 
nicious. Many  think  themselves  quite  prepared  to  adopt 
any  effective  remedy  which  may  be  proposed.  But  whai 
shcM  be  danej  whcU  tkcU  remedy  is,  we  have  found  compar- 
lively  few  who  are  quite  prepared  to  determine. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  the  great 
question  arises,  what  sort  of  a  union  amongst  the  followers 
of  Christ,  should  be  proposed  ?  Shall  they  be  called  upon 
to  unite,  in  some  way  or  other,  as  they  now  stand  divided, 
or  are  they  bound  to  agree  in  one  outward  form  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Mr.  Van  Dyck,  and  multitudes  with  him,  appear 
to  entertain  no  other  idea  of  union  amongst  Christians,  than 
an  agreement  that  they  shall  not  bite  and  devour  one  anoth- 
er. For  our  part  we  most  explicitly  avow  our  convieCioD, 
that  every  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dissentions  and  sub- 
divisions which  distract  the  church  must  forever  prove  fu- 
tile, until  Christians  are  agreed  in  onb  outward  form  op 
Christianity.  We  have  no  room  to  pause  for  unfidding 
in  full  our  reasons  for  this  opinion.  They  are  briefly  these 
however.  Our  Saviour  Christ  in  his  last  prayer  for  his  dis- 
ciples, and  St  Paul  in  frequent  arguments  in  his  epistles^ 
rabr  to  the  ombnbss  of  the  church— and  si  that  period  no 
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'  idea  could  hare  been  coHTeyed  by  their  langviage,  but  a 
chnrch  one  in  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit  The  earliest  and 
purest  writers  of  the  church  employ  language  precisely 
simiiar,  and  by  the  unity  of  the  church,  always  mean  unity 
in  form  and  practice,  as  well  as  unity  in  doctrine  and  spirit. 
Common  sense  can  repose  with  satis&ction  on  no  other  idea. 
Outward  Christianity,  with  the  multitude,  is  the  whole  of 
Christianity.  Disunion  in  practice,  is  disunion  in  fact  And 
to  talk  about  union  in  feeling  and  spirit,  whilst  there  ts  dis- 
union in  &ct,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  exhort  those  to  love  one 
another,  between  whom  some  occasion  of  deadly  feud  ac- 
tually exists.  This  common  sense  principle  is  sufficiently 
tested,  by  asking  contending  sects  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  how  tti^y  can  present  one  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
China,  without  a  previous  agreement  in  what  outward  form 
Christianity  must  be  sent  to  them  ? 

The  hopelessness  of  such  a  union  is  the  great  argument 
against  it  But  is  it  any  more  hopeless  than  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  the.  tempers  of  men,  whilst  actual  occa- 
sions of  difference  are  left  unremoved  ?  Is  more  grace  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  understanding  to  right  results,  than  under 
the  most  un&vourable  circumstances,  to  regulate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart?  We  look  only  to  a  Divine  influence 
eontrouUing  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men,  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth,  add  to  bring  them  back  again  to  the  unbroken  unity 
of  the  church.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  under  this  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  all  good  men  will  be  guided  into  all  truth  ? 

But  when  the  preliminary  question  is  settled  that,  in 
order  to  heal  the  divisions  amongst  Christian  people,  there 
innst  be  a  return  to  one  outward  form  of  Christianity,  a  much 
more  difficult  question  occurs,  what  that  form  shall  be? 
Shall  it  be  any  one  of  the  existing  forms  exactly  as  it  is? 
shall  one  of  the  best  of  these  be  modified  so  as  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  some  supposed  perfect  standard  ?  shall  the 
exceHencies  of  each  be  chosen  and  formed  into  an  entirely 
new  model,  avoiding  all  the  evils  of  those  which  now  exist, 
and  combining  all  their  advantages  ?-~or  shall  it  be  aban- 
doned to  chance^  or  left  to  expediency  to  determine  what  that 
*  form  shall  be  ?  Neither  of  these  methods  will  bear  the  com- 
ments of  common  sense.  Under  either  of  these  suppositions 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  honest 
and  good  man  precisely  the  same  cue,  with  the  perfect  con- 
fidence that  it  wookl  lead  him,  upon  principle,  to  the  sams 
results. 
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As  inductive  men  we  do  not  like  to  state  what  that  prin- 
ciple is,  in  the  form  of  an  axiom ;  and  yet  we  know  not  how 
it  can  better  be  stated  than  in  the  words  of  TertuUian : 
*'  Whatever  is  first  is  true ;  whatever  is  more  recent  is  spu- 
rious." In  other  words,  we  must  go  back  to  that  period  in 
the  church  when  it  was  as  firee  from  corruption  in  doctrine 
and  practice  as  it  can  well  ever  again  become  before  the  mil- 
Ionium ;  when  the  church  did  appear  in  absolute  oneness  of 
outward  form.  By  correct  methods  of  investigation,  we 
must  ascertain  what  that  form  was,  and  with  willing  minds 
and  hearts,  we  must  agree,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  return 
to  that  unity. 

Here  enough  is  fixed  and  permanent  to  satisfy  the  honest 
enquirer.  Here  all  is  plain,  for  facts  and  tnith  become  the 
objects  of  search.  And  it  has  appeared  to  us  one  of  the 
strangest  anomalies  of  the  human  mind,  that  so  much  which 
belongs  to  our  common  external  Christianity  should  univer- 
sally be  received  by  Protestant  Christians  upon  this  only 
correct  principle,  and  yet  so  many  disputed  points,  involving 
the  most  disastrous  consequences,  should  never  be  brought 
lo  the  test  of  the  same  principle. 

Is  it  important  that  Christians  should  agree  in  one 
Bible  ?  Might  the  most  desolating  and  disastrous  consequen- 
ces result  uom  controversies  respecting  the  books  which  go 
to  make  up  this  one  Bible  ?  Would  it  prove  fatal  to  Chris- 
tianity to  leave  the  determining  of  this  question  to  caprice, 
or  expediency,  or  chance?  There  Christians  have  done 
well  in  agreeing  upon  those  sound  principles  of  investiga- 
tion which  lead  them  to  substantial  and  sufficient  agree- 
ment, what  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is.  The  principle  is 
correct,  and  therefore  all  honest  minds  rest  satisfied  in  the 
same  results.  Abandon  the  question  of  the  oneness  of  the 
Bible,  to  be  agitated  and  kept  afloat  on  the  perturbed  ocean 
of  expedience,  as  the  question  is  respecting  the  oneness  of 
the  churcli,  and  very  soon  we  should  have  amongst  us  al- 
most as  many  books  claiming  to  be  Bibles,  as  we  have  sects 
claiming  to  be  churches. 

And  what  are  the  laws  of  evidence,  guided  by  which  all 
Christians  come  to  such  admirable  agreement  as  to  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  ?  Do  we  settle  that  grave  point  by  ap- 
peals to  the  Scriptures  alone  ?  Do  we  require  a  "  thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  for  the  admission  of  any  book  within  the  compass 
of  the  Bible  1  If  not,  how  may  the  method  of  investigatiop, 
in  few  words  be  stated  7 
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We  sielect  some  period  of  Christian  antiqai^  by  univer- 
sal OMisent  anteriour  to  great  corruptions ;  and  in  order  to 
be  quite  safe,  anteriour  to  the  existence  of  great  causes  tend* 
ing  to  corruption ;  the  year  300  for  example,  previous  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantino,  or  the  year  260,  when  the 
documents  of  the  then  existing  Christianity  were  abundant, 
INT  the  year  200,  even  when  men  were  Uving  who  had  con* 
Tersed  with  the  disciples  of  John ;  and  we  ask,  what  booki 
were  received  by  Christians  every  where,  and  with  one  con- 
sent, as  sacred  books ;  and  these  and  no  others  we  admit 
into  our  Canon.  Then,  with  utmost  care,  we  look  into 
every  previous  writer,  for  concurring,  or  for  opposing  evi- 
dence. Finding  nearly  every  thing  clear  and  satisfactory, 
we  finally  repair  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  them- 
selves for  incidental  and  internal  evidence,  to  endorse  for, 
and  confirm  the  whole.  And  here  we  rest  satisfied,  that 
we  have  gasped  the  truth. 

What  hinders  the  application  of  precisely  the  same  rule, 
which  we  apply  to  the  int^ity  of  the  one  Bible,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  one  church  7  Here  there  is  some  change  of  sub- 
ject as  to  a  few  details,  but  not  as  to  principle.  Both  are 
outward  matters,  inseparable  from  Christianity.  Both  in- 
volve a  great  variety  oi  facts,  and  the  question  can  never  be 
settled  in  either  case  except  by  an  appeal  to  &cts. 

Is  it  then  too  much  to  hope  that  the  progress  of  theologi- 
cal learning,  stimulated  by  the  evils  of  sectarism,  and  guided 
by  humility,  true  piety,  and  still  increasing  fireedom  from  pre- 
judices, will  ultimately  lead  the  best  men,  and  the  best  minis- 
ters in  our  country  to  the  adoption  of  correct  methods  of 
investigation,  in  order  to  restoring  the  unity  of  the  church  ? 
If  here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  has  been  scattered  through 
those  pages,  we  should  be  most  thankfiil  if  we  could  concen- 
trate every  one  of  them  upon  the  sentence ; — ^that  men  ac- 
customed to  investigation  will  be  brought  to  agree  in  some 
external  form  of  Christianity,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  agreed 
as  to  the  methods  of  investigation  by  which  the  truth  of 
that  one  form  may  be  ascertained ! 

We  have  purposely  excluded  every  sentence  which 
might  even  imply  in  what  direction  these  plain  principles 
might  guide  us.  With  us  it  would  matter  nothing  to  which 
of  the  existing  denominations  they  would  conduct ;  or  what 
modifications  they  would  demand  of  each.  Nay  it  would  not 
staxtle  us  at  all,  were  tbey  to  point  out  some  outward  form 
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of  Christianity,  buried  and  forgotten  far  fifteen  hmidred 
years.  By  following  principle,  we  are  quite  fearteas  where 
we  are  conducted.  We  have  only  to  hope  and  pray  that 
the  same  spirit  may  be  given  to  every  enquirer,  and  that 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry  may  give  the  subject  the 
attention  which  its  importance  demand  and  then  we  shall 
all  soon  rejoice  together,  as  members  of  one  body,  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

It  concerns  us  less  than  we  can  express,  whether  Aeae 
opinions  are  regarded  as  foreign  to  the  subject,  or  exceed- 
ingly new  and  strange.  When  unfolding  great  principles, 
praise  or  blame  are  alike  indifferent  But  far  different  are 
our  feelings  with  regard  to  the  place  which  we  could  wish 
that  these  principles  might  occupy  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  most  prayerful  enquirers,  and  our  leading  theologi* 
cal  teachers.  To  them,  not  the  article,  but  the  principks 
upon  which  the  article  is  based,  are  most  solemnly  com- 
mended, in  the  name  of  God,  with  the  earnest  entreaty  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  that  their 
follacy,  if  any  is  to  be  found  in  them,  may  be  exposed,  or  if 
not,  that  their  correctness  may  be  avowed,  and  straightway 
applied  to  practice.  For  mauy  years,  ever  since  &at  re- 
turn to  a  better  state  of  religious  feeling,  out  of  which  the 
chief  missionary  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  America  have 
grown,  and  more  particularly  since  the  great  general  socie- 
ties, for  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  religious  tracts,  dec, 
have  sprung  into  existence,  the  subject  of  greater  union 
amongst  Christian  people  has  been  much  discussed.  And 
for  a  time  it  was  confidently  anticipated,  that  revivals  of 
religion,  and  co-operation  for  great  objects  upon  principles 
of  almost  boundless  toleration,  by  effiicing  the  distinctions 
amongst  sects,  and  leading  their  respective  representatives 
to  bury  their  animosities,  would,  in  the  end,  bring  Christians 
to  be  much  more  of  one  mind.  We  rejoice  to  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  hallowed  Christian  influences  which  owing  to 
these  causes,  during  short  intervals,  have  evidently  mled 
the  hearts  of  the  best  Christians  in  the  land.  But  the  in* 
dieations  of  any  tendency  to  greater  practical  union  from 
these  causes,  if  it  ever  existed  any  where  but  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  good  and  ardent  men,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
We  know  of  none  who  continue  to  look  to  what  have  been 
called  the  great  national  societies,  or  to  such  revivals  of 
religion  as  of  late  have  run  over  the  land,  as  sending  forth 
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one  ray  of  hope  that  the  charch  will  soon  be  restored  by 
their  means,  to  greater  unity  and  love.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bad  spirit  seems  to  be  converting  these  mighty  engines, 
into  the  readiest  instrnments  of  his  will,  in  creating  more 
divisions,  and  more  wide  spread  disorders. 

We  must  look  abroad,  therefore,  for  other  and  better  in- 
fluences, which  we  may  hope  are  tending,  and  that  Ck>d 
will  overrule,  to  the  desired  end.  That  there  is  an  actual 
increase  of  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  amongst  us, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity,  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  questioned.  And  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  just  in  proportion  as  primitive  Christianity  per- 
vades the  hearts  of  men,  will  it  become  more  and  more  easy 
to  bring  them  to  unite  in  primitive  forms  of  Christianity. 
There  may  be  some  religion  where  sectarism  prevails.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  religion  soars  above  and  triumphs  over 
sectarism,  will  the  one  church  prevail  in  its  primitive  glory. 

We  have  already  interwoven  the  sentiment  with  the 
whole  of  this  article,  that  the  exaggerated  and  frightful  evils 
of  sectarism  amongst  us,  will  shame  and  compel  all  good 
men,  to  seize  fast  hold  upon  principles  which  must  lead  them 
to  a^eement  The  multiplication  of  sectarian  theological 
semmaries,  in  the  end,  must  hasten  this  result.  For,  in 
proportion  as  met^  become  truly  humble  and  teachable  by 
greater  theological  attainments — as  they  occupy  more  com- 
manding points  of  view,  for  overlooking  the  desolating  con- 
tests between  Christians — ^and  as  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing the  champions  of  their  party  for  the  time  to  come  weighs 
more  heavily  upon  their  consciences, — just  in  these  propor- 
tions will  they  be  compelled  to  become  modest,  distrustful  of 
themselves,  and  obedient  to  the  guidance  of  correct  methods 
of  investigation.  Let  the  professors  of  all  our  Theological 
Seminaries  apply  head  and  heart  and  hand  to  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  having  no  object  in  view  but  truth,  ready  to 
go  any  whither,  if  only  guided  by  principle ;  and  as  to  any 
remaining  differences  amongst  them,  they  might  as  well 
make  a  faculty  of  one  school ! 

It  would  seem,  also,  as  if  Providence  were  shutting  up 
the  advocates  of  scriptural  and  primitive  Christianity  to  the 
necessity  of  uniting  against  a  common  foe.  Radicalism, 
infidelity,  and  fanaticism  seem  to  be  making  common  cause, 
and  to  be  raging  with  more  than  ordinary  fury  against  the 
Lord  and  against  lus  Anointed.    It  will  be  a  madness  in  the 
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friends  of  paie  leligion  past  oonoeptioD,  should  they  fiJl  in 
the  contest,  through  their  own  internal  dissensions. 

A  similar  constraint  presses  upon  them  in  reference  to 
the  present  posture  of  the  missionary  enterprize.  At  first, 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  amongst  the  heathen,  was  the 
great  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  the  missionary.  But 
3ie  time  has  now  come  when  the  few  scattered  bailds  of  con- 
verted heathen  are  to  be  gathered  into  churches,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  a  permanent  ministry.  Can  it  be  that  the 
conductors  and  friends  of  our  various  missionary  soci^es 
will  go  forward  in  their  labours  upon  principles  which  must 
perpetuate,  on  heathen  soil,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
palsyinir  and  d^nradin^  controversies  which  agitate  the 

Should  the  present  state  of  thin^  continue,  and  its  ten- 
dencies be  still  further  acted  out,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  much  more  disgraceful  to  Christianity  and  more  ruin- 
ous to  souls,  it  may  become.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  terribly  afraid,  that  Almighty  God,  wearied  by  the 
follies  and  sins  of  those  who  profess  to  honour  him,  will  visit 
them  with  some  great  chastisement,  calculated  to  restore 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  towards  him.  Some  of  the  best 
Christian  writers,  for  many  years  have  been  filled  with  ap- 
prehensions, lest  nothing  but  a  season  of  persecution  should 
prove  sufficient  to  restore  the  church  to  its  sense  of  duty. 
Violent  persecutions  are  like  great  weights  upon  the  key-stone 
of  an  arch,  they  keep  the  true  church  together  by  mere  force. 
Blay  God  in  his  mercy  bring  about  the  desired  chan^  with- 
out being  constraint  to  resort  to  a  whip  of  scorpions,  to 
scourge  Christians  into  a  right  state  of  feeling !  The  time 
is  at  hand !  Christians,  must  at  once,  of  their  own  free  wiU, 
agree  upon  principles  surely  conducting  them  to  one  out- 
ward form  of  Christianity,  and  all  with  one  consent  cheer- 
ftilly  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church ;  or  they  must  expect 
that  the  change  will  be  brought  about  by  convulsions  and 
sufferings,  at  mought  of  which  the  heart  sickens !  Blay  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  for  the  great  love  wherewith  he 
hath  loved  it,  speedily  purify  "  it  unto  himself,  a  holy  church, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  (or  rent,)  or  any  such  thing." 
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Art.  IX.    Review  of  Beecher's  Plea  for  the  West. 

A  PUa  for  the  West;  by  Lyman  Beechert  D-  D.    Second  edUum;  CiitdnncUi^ 
pubHdud  by  TruTnan  <f*  Smith,    Neto-  York^  Leavitt^  Lord  <f  Co,^  1835. 

A  FLEA  for  the  West  is  always  sure  to  obtain  among  us 
a  ready  and  favourable  attention.  The  West  is  part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves ;  not,  as  some  might  say,  the  better  half, 
but  full  three-fourths  of  our  happy  land.  It  contains  at  this 
present  moment  more  than  five  millions  of  citizens ;  and  will 
probably  in  the  life  time  of  some  who  are  now  members  erf* 
oar  families,  contain  a  hundred  millions.  This  fact  is,  by 
itself,  a  sufficient  apology  for  writing  books  about  the  West, 
and  for  exciting  the  widest  and  most  practical  interest  in  se- 
curing the  moral  and  Christian  character  of  its  institutions. 

The  author  of  this  Plea  has  special  claims  to  be  heard. 
He  was  till  recently  an  Eastern  man,  educated  and  matured 
among  us,  and  who,  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  influence, 
yielded  to  a  call  from  the  great  Valley,  to  identify  with  it  his 
future  efforts  and  interests.  But  waiving  these  peculiar 
claims.  Dr.  Beecher's  book  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  It 
^ves  us,  in  the  burning  style  of  its  eloquent  author,  the  great 
impressions  which  a  residence  at  the  West  has  made  on  his 
mind.  It  does  not,  however,  aim  merely  at  impression. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Beecher  is  to  excite  the  Christian  philan- 
thropists of  the  Eastern  and  older  states,  to  benevolent 
action. 

"  The  West,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  young  empire  of  mind, 
and  power,  and  wealth,  and  free  institutions,  rushing  up  to 
a  giant  manhood,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  power  never  before 
witnessed  below  the  sun.  And  if  she  carries  with  her  the 
elements  of  her  preservation,  the  experiment  will  be  glorious 
— the  joy  of  the  nation — ^the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  as  she 
rises  in  the  majesty  of  her  intelligence,  and  benevolence,  and 
enterprize,  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

'^  It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  conflict  which  is  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  West,  will  be  a  conflict  of  institutions  for 
the  education  of  her  sons,  for  purposes  of  superstition  or 
evangelical  light ;  of  despotism  or  Hberty." 

With  these  views  our  author  proceeds  to  consider,  what 
is  required  to  secure  the  civil  and  religious  prosperity  of  the 
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West ;  by  whom,  and  how  it  must  be  done ;  and  the  motive 
to  do  it. 

The  thing  required  for  the  civil  and  religious  prosperity 
of  the  West  is  stated  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  "  universid 
education  and  moral  cultufe,  by  institutions  commensurate 
to  that  result — the  all-pervading  influence  of  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  seminaries,  and  pastors,  and  churches." 

To  the  question,  "  By  whom  shall  the  work  of  rearing 
the  literary  and  religious  institutions  of  the  West  be  doneP 
our  author  replies,   "  Not  by  the  West  alone."      In  this 
opinion  we  think,  that  all  enlightened  and  Christian  patriots 
will  cordially  unite.    It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  brethren 
in  the  West  to  say,  that  they  have  n^  of  our  assistance  in 
rearing  their  most  expensive   institutions.     '^  No  people," 
our  author  has  well  said,  "  ever  did,  in  the  first  generation, 
fell  the  forest,  and  construct  the  roads,  and  rear  the  dwell- 
ings and  public  edifices,  and  provide  the  competent  supply  of 
schools  and  literary  institutions.     New-Enerland  did  not. 
Her  colleges  were  endowed  extensively  by  foreign  munifi- 
cence, and  her  churches  of  the  first  generation  were  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  mother  country ;  and  yet  the  colonists  of 
New-England  were  few  in  number,  compact  in  territory, 
homogeneous  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and  doctrines ; 
and  were  coerced  to  unity  by  common  perils  and  necessi- 
ties ;  and  could  be  acted  upon  by  immediate  legislation ; 
and  could  wait  also  for  their   institutions  to  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength."    Con- 
vincing however  as  this  representation  is,  we  think  a  little 
might  be  added  to  its  force  by  the  fact,  that  with  all  these 
advantages  the  literary  institutions  of  New-England  are  not 
seldom  observed  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  distress.    We  shall 
not  state  how  many  of  them  have  within  the  last  ten  years 
made  their  cries  heard  on  this  side  Byram  river ;  because 
we  are  not  persuaded,  on  the  whole,  that  this  reciprocation 
of  sympathy  and  aid  even  with  the  best  furnished  portion  of 
our  country,  is  any  detriment  to  the  great  interest  of  charity. 
And  we  are  persuaded,  that  New-England  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  debtor  to  any  portion  of  the  American  family. 

But  if  even  the  oldest  and  best  supplied  sections  of  our 
country,  still  call  for  foreign  aid  in  perfecting  their  literary 
institutions,  it  is  no  wonder  certainly,  and  no  cause  of  re- 
proach, if  the  great  West  in  the  infancy  of  its  settlements, 
and  while  the  hardy  emigrants  are  yet  in  sturdy  conflict 
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with  the  dark  forest  and  the  untamed  prairies,  puts  in  a  plea 
for  help.  Still  less  should  any  Western  man  allow  his  feel- 
ings of  independency  to  get  the  better  of  his  reason,  and  turn 
back  the  proffered  aid,  or  deny  the  substantial  grounds  on 
which  it  has  been  sought 

The  Plea  of  Dr.  Beecher  exhibits  to  us  some  of  the  com- 
manding reasons  for  extending  immediate  and  liberal  aid  to 
the  West.  -We  have  read  and  pondered  his  eloquent  thoughts 
on  this  part  of  his  subject  with  deep  interest,  and  yet  not 
without  a  measure  of  disappointment.  There  is  certainly 
great  force  in  the  consideration  which  is  made  the  ruling 
one  in  this  part  of  the  argument.  We  admit,  after  weighing 
well  and  long,  the  incompatibleness  of  Romanism,  minister- 
ed by  Jesuits,  under  the  eye  of  a  foreign  prince,  with  the 
genius  of  republican  institutions.  We  are  not  blind  to  its 
present  influences,  or  its  past  history  in  the  old  world ;  nor 
do  we  deny  the  efforts  which  this  power  is  making  to  obtain 
a  superiority  in  the  new.  And  yet,  we  desire  not  to  see 
the  encK^es  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  patriotism,  con- 
centratea  so  exclusively  upon  a  single  point  in  this  mighty 
conflict.  We  desire,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  a  more 
peaceflil  war.  Let  us  rather  outdo  these  missionaries  of 
Rome,  in  the  multitude  and  perfection  of  our  institutions. 
Let  us  sow  this  whole  broad  land  with  the  best  wheat,  and 
employ  more  of  our  men  and  means  in  doing  it,  than  in 
plucking  up  the  tares.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
author  would  certainly  acquiesce ;  we  are  persuaded  too  that 
he  would  act  in  accordance  with  it ;  while  the  latter  part, 
and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  his  book  might  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent impression.  In  this  particular,  there  is,  to  our  mind, 
a  fiiUing  off  from  the  ^eat  argument  with  which  it  com- 
mences. The  battle  is  won ;  but  when  we  look  for  the 
elevation  of  a  new  world  to  truth  and  righteousness  and  the 
largest  measure  of  civil  freedom,  we  are  presented  with 
almost  nothing  beside  the  conquest  of  Romanism.  And  to 
this  circumstance  do  we  attribute  the  fact,  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  our  hearing,  that  the  pronunciation  of  this  dis- 
course, previously  to  its  publication,  left  upon  the  minds 
even  of  those  who  listened  with  approbation  and  even  with 
delight,  a  disappointment  in  respect  to  the  depth  and  perma- 
Beney  of  its  impression. 
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Art.  X.    On  Radicalism. 

Bt  tbb  Editob. 

In  a  former  number  we  pointed  out  6ome  of  the  prinei- 
pies  by  which  true  Reform  is  couducted.  It  is  our  present 
desiga  to  hold  up  the  contrasted  features  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  reform,  denominated  RadiccUism,  And  we  do  this 
under  the  impression  that  at  the  present  crisis,  there  is  no 
subject  more  deserving  attention.  Our  object  is  not  to  de- 
signate any  person  or  party,  but  to  characterisse  a  f;eneral 
system  of  operation,  which  has  been  recently  gaining  ground 
among  us. 

Radicalism  may  be  described  in  general,  as  a  mode  of 
Reform  unqualified  by  any  of  those  cautionary  maxims 
which  have  been  laid  down,  and  always*  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  by  wise  and  successful  Reformers. — The  true  Refinr- 
mer,  standing  in  the  ancient  way,  well  considers  every  pro- 
ject of  cheinge,  before  he  enlists  in  it.  The  Radical,  weary 
of  the  established  order  of  things,  rushes  into  every  innova- 
ting enterprise,  without  waiting  to  enquire,  whither  it  leads« 
The  Reformer,  cherishing  profound  veneration  and  love  for 
the  institutions  under  which  he  has  lived,  seeks  their  amend- 
ment only,  not  their  subversion.  The  Radical,  extending 
his  disaffection  from  the .  abuses  of  these  institutions,  to  the 
institutions  themselves,  would  gladly  witness  their  over- 
throw. The  one,  aware  that  the  blessings  of  the  social 
state  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  some  abridgement  of  the 
privile^  of  the  state  of  nature,  cheerfully  submits  to  the 
restrictions  necessarily  imposed  on  his  personal  rights.  'The 
other  is  perpetually  at  war  with  these  restrictions,  though 
society  could  not  exist  without  them.  The  one  rather  prefers 
to  tolerate  an  acknowledged  abuse,  than  by  suddenly  cor- 
recting it,  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  whole  body  politic. 
The  other,  reckless  of  consequences,  will  pluck  up  the  tares, 
even  if  in  so  doing  he  should  pluck  up  the  wheat  with 
thenL  The  one  carefully  consults  for  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  innocently  implicated  in  an  abusive  system  which 
is  devoted  to  destruction  ;  the  other  tramples  upon  them,  if 
so  his  end  may  be  sooner  attained.  The  former,  tracing  the 
evils  in  the  social  state  to  theix  true  fountain  in  the  depra- 
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vity  of  the  heart,  and  aimiog  at  a  pennanent  xelbrmatioii, 
resorts  to  those  grand  influences  of  education  and  religion, 
adapted  to  effect  a  radical  chan^  in  the  quality  of  our  na^ 
ture,  and  thus  applies  his  remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  other,  confining  his  attention  to  the  particular  instan- 
ces of  out-breaking  evil,  sweeps  his  scythe  through  their 
flowering  tops,  leaving  tiieir  roots  in  the  soil,  to  produce  a 
new  harvest  of  vices.  The  one  waits  with  manly  patience 
and  religious  composure,  while  the  reformation  for  which 
he  labours  is  gradually  evolved,  under  the  operation  of  its 
appropriate  causes,  and  the  ordering  of  an  inscrutable  Pro- 
vidence. The  other,  with  an  impatience  equally  chiidiA 
and  irreligious,  demands  immediate  results,  even  where 
they  cannot  be  accelerated  without  a  miracle,  and  where,  if 
they  are  unduly  hastened,  they  must  be  fatcdly  disastrous. 

Such  are  the  general  attributes  by  which  Radicalism  is  « 

contrasted  with  a  right  mode  of  Reform.    And  by  as  much  '^ 

as  wisdom  is  to  be  desired  in  reforming  institutions  which 
are  the  pillars  of  the  public  weal,  by  so  much  is  Radicalism, 
which  rejects  and  spurns  it,  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  zeal 
without  knowledge,  where  knowledge  is  most  of  all  requi- 
site. It  is  passion  without  reason,  where  passion  ought  to 
be  silenced,  and  reason  alone  heard.  It  is  an  eyeless  vigour 
rushing  through  a  path  beset  with  perils.  It  is  a  chainless 
torrent  of  popular  excitement,  breaking  through  every  bar- 
rier, and  hurling  itself,  through  lifted  flood-gates,  upon  the 
delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  human  society. 

But  let  us  pass  from  this  more  general  view,  to  a  nearer 
examination  of  the  elements  of  which  this  system  is  con- 
stituted. And  as  nothing  can  be  thoroughly  understood 
unless  seen  in  the  causes  from  which  it  springs,  let  us  look 
first  at  the  state  of  mind  which  gives  it  birth.  And  here 
we  shall  find,  that  it  is  to  deficiency  in  the  mental  structure, 
that  the  excrescency  of  which  we  speak  may  be  traced. 
The  monstrosities  which  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  traced  by  physiologists  to  an  incomplete  bodily 
organization.  And  it  is  with  equal  propriety,  that  the  various 
sorts  of  lUtraism  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  kingdoms  are 
traced  to  some  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  inward  man. 

A  fundamental  deficiency  in  that  mental  structure,  out  of 
which  radicalism  usually  grows,  consists  in  the  want  of 
discriminative  jitdgement J  and  of  that  common  sense^  which 
may  be  defijoied,  as  ths  right  application  oj  general  prineir 
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flea  to  f  articular  eases.  Those  in  whom  this  deficiency 
exists,  lor  want  of  comparing  between  different  objects 
which  solicit  their  attention,  are  exposed  to  fall  immoderate- 
ly in  love  with  any  meretricious  extravagance  which  may 
present  itsel£  They  look  at  part  of  a  subject,  not  at  the 
whole,  or  they  look  at  it  as  isolated,  and  not  in  its  multiform 
relations,  in  its  immediate  effects,  not  in  its  remote  conse- 
quences— abstractly  and  absolutely,  like  sophisters — ^noi 
Sractically,  and  as  modified  by  a  thousand  circumstances, 
ke  true  philosophers.  When  they  have  adopted  some 
just  and  important  principle,  they  push  it  to  excess,  and 
then  apply  it  to  all  cases,  without  allowing  of  exceptions. 

Exactly  such  are  the  intellectual  habits  of  radical  re- 
fi>rmers.  They  pamper  themselves  with  a  few  fisivourite 
notions,  and  devote  themselves  to  a  few  favourite  objects,  se* 
lected  at  random  or  by  fancy.  Where  has  one  of  this  class 
ever  been  known  to  devise  a  comprehensive  scheme,  or  fol- 
low a  comprehensive  plan,  for  the  public  good  ?  On  the  con- 
trary thejwire  always  driving,  with  all  their  force,  at  some 
one  object,  in  comparison  witn  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
real  value,  they  deem  everything  else  insignificant  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  efforts,  they  are  seen  groping  after 
some  simple,  unqualified  principle  on  which  their  own 
minds  can  rest,  and  by  which  they  can  act  upon  the  public. 
And  since  they  have  nothing  of  that  depth  or  sagacity  of 
mind,  which  would  enable  them  to  discern  the  true  bounds 
of  principles,  how  fer  they  apply,  and  where  and  why  the 
application  of  them  fails,  they  soon  arrive  at  some  unlimited 
generality  of  doctrine.  And  their  business  thenceforward 
18,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  even  in  cases  where  its  application, 
to  an  unsophisticated  mind,  must  appear  plainly  unjust  and 
pernicious. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  refiiectin^ 
reader,  whether  this  is  not  substantially  the  course  pursu^ 
by  many  of  the  ultra  reformers  of  the  present  day.  The 
over-zealous  advocate  of  temperance,  for  example,  not  con- 
tent with  the  just,  but  qualified  principle,  that  the  abtise 
of  ardent  spirits,  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  immoral,  and  their 
common  use,  to  be  dissuaded  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
soon  arrives  at  the  clearer,  unlimited  doctrine,  that  ctU  use 
of  spirits  is  sin.  He  now  proceeds  to  the  application  of 
this  sweeping  principle,  and  is  led  by  it,  in  consistency,  to 
condemn  the  use  of  one  after  another  of  those  substances  in 
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which  alcohol  is  found  dispersed,  in  however  minute  propor- 
tions, and  to  whatever  degree  diluted.    And  now  since  even 
the  purest  fermented  wines  contain  a  portion  of  alcohol, 
they  too  must  be  condemned,  not  on  the  score  of  the  inex- 
pediency, but  the  immorality  of  their  use,  and  not  merely  as 
a  common  beverage,  but  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
where  they  are  one  of  the  elements  appointed  by  Christ  and 
uniformly  employed  in  the  church.    To  such  absurd  and 
even  impious  consequences  are  men  brought  by  neglecting 
to  observe  the  fixed  boundaries  of  right  principles,  and  those  .  • 
infinitely  varying  circumstances  by  which  their  apphcation 
must  be  modified !    The  same  habit  of  extreme  generaliza-/ 
tion  applied  to  the  subject  of  natural  rights,  furnished  Bous-S 
seau  and  Paine  with  those  unlimited  maxims,  which  capti-  / 
vated  the  common  mind  by  their  clearness,  and  when  car-  \ 
ried  into  application  produced  the  French  Revolution.  And  ^ 
it  is  the  same  unfortunate  habit,  applied  to  the  same  subject, 
which  is  now  putting  into  the  mouths  of  our  anti-slavery 
societies,  maxims  equally  unlimited,  clear,  and  captivating, . 
and  equally  false  and  dangerous. 

Those  who  indulge  in  this  habit  doubtless  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  truth,  the 
more  abstract  and  general  are  the  'positions  at  which  they 
successively  arrive ;  while  in  fact  they  are  receding  farther 
and  farther  from  it,  every  step  they  take  in  this  direction. 
There  is  not  a  principle,  however  sound  and  excellent  when 
tempered  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  which  does  not 
become  false  and  pernicious,  when  pushed  to  excess,  and  ex- 
alted above  all  exception,  to  a  sweeping  generality.  It  was 
a  wise  observation  of  Aristotle,*  '^  that  in  discourse  respect- 
ing our  duties,  sioeeping  doctrines  are  more  doubtfiil,  limit' 
eaones  more  true,  since  our  duties  always  relate  to  specific 
things."  "  They  that  walk  in  darkness,"  says  the  judicious 
Hooker,  "know  not  whither  they  go;  and  even  as  little  is 
their  certainty,  whose  opinions  only  generalities  do  guide. 
General  rules,  till  their  limits  be  fully  known,  (especially  in 
matter  of  public  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,)  are  by  reason  of 
the  manifold  secret  exceptions  which  lie  hidden  m  them,  no 
other  to  the  eyes  of  man's  understanding,  than  cloudy  mists 
cast  before  the  eye  of  common  sense."t 

•  Eth.  L.  1.  e.  7.    •EIi»  nXt  mpX  rij  wpdfyts  ^Syoifj  ot/iiy  ffoMXov  ircnSr«f«l  «iViy, 
•t  S  M  fiSpnt  dXndiwtiTt^i:  rati  vif  rd  Koff  iKOtrra  a2 jrp^cif. 

t  Ecclesuuit  Pohty,  Vol.  11.,  p.  27,  Hanbury's  ed. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  emulous  of 
fiNrming  and  directing  the  public  sentiment  by  such  abstract 
propositions  and  general  rules,  that  however  clear  may  be 
their  evidence,  and  however  mighty  and  irresistible  their  in- 
fluence for  a  season,  especially  with  the  mass  of  unenlight- 
ened and  unreflecting  minds,  they  can  never  furnish  a  per- 
manent basis  for  the  success  of  any  cause.  Their  fiilsity 
will  soon  begin  to  be  surmized,  from  the  consequences  they 
involve ;  it  will  ere  long  be  deeply  felt,  and  at  length  fully 
detected  and  exposed.  Common  sense  must  sooner  or  later 
rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  all  such  exclusive  and  extrava- 
gant dogmas ;  and  will  then  avenge  itself  by  holding  up  to 
universal  contempt  the  figment  by  which  it  had  been  so  long 
blinded  and  suppressed.  Reaction  of  this  kind  must  inevi- 
tably follow,  whenever  the  fixed  limits  of  nature  and  truth 
are  overstepped  by  the  metaphysical  refinements  of  sophisti- 
cated reformers. 

Naturam  flnutra  ezpellas  fiirca.^ 

For  a  time  indeed,  it  often  seems  as  if  some  such  abstract 
and  refined  doctrine,  would  carry  all  before  it,  and  achieve  a 
universal  and  perpetual  dominion.  It  rallies  around  its  allur- 
ing standard  the  undiscerning  mass  of  mind,  the  ardent  youth 
of  the  schools,  and  even  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
It  dwells  on  every  mind,  burns  in  every  heart,  bursts  from 
every  tongue,  and  moves  a  nation  as  by  a  common  life 
and  in  one  direction.  To  question  this  simple  and  lumin- 
ous doctrine,  now,  in  its  ascendancy,  would  be  to  expose 
ones'  self  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  popular  obloquy. 
But  its  power  ere  long  begins  to  decay,  and  its  hold  on 
the  public  mind  to  be  relaxed.  And  the  few  who  had  at 
first  stood  aloof,  in  a  reviled  minority,  begin  to  be  reinforced 
by  constant  desertions  from  the  dissolving  mass,  until  they 
have  in  their  turn  become  the  many,  and  the  public  mind 
is  again  restored  to  sobriety  and  truth.  "With  gross  and 
popular  capacities,"  says  that  inimitable  writer  last  quoted, 
"  nothing:  doth  more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  be- 
cause of  their  plainness  at  first  sight  NoSiing  less  with 
men  of  exact  judgement ;  because  such  rules  are  not  safe  to 
be  trusted  over  far." 

It  would.be  endless  to  trace  all  the  ways  in  which  this 
lack  of  sober  judgement  and  common  sense,  is  betrayed  by 

«  Hor.  £pif  (.  1. 10^  24. 
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the  radical  reformer.  One  of  the  most  common,  is  in  over-' 
looking  all  the  obstacles  which  render  their  success  doubt^ 
ful,  if  not  hopeless,  and  confidently  calculating  upon  the 
speedy  triumph  of  their  cause.  Says  Paine,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Second  Part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  will  continue  seven 
years  longer  in  any  of  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe." 
And  it  has  often  been  our  lot  to  see  in  our  over-heated  re- 
formers, a  display  of  similar  fatuity,  in  over-estimating  the 
grounds  of  success,  and.  underrating  those  of  discourage- 
ment ;  though  it  has  been  oftener  the  case,  that  the  contitiu* 
ance  of  the  objects  to  which  these  men  have  been  r^pec- 
tively  opposed,  has  been  measured  by  months,  rather  than 
by  years. 

The  defective  intellectual  constitution  which  is  here 
made  one  of  the  negative  causes  of  radicalism,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  by  no  means  always  productive  of  this  pernicious 
result  When  connected  with  mildness  of  disposition,  or 
when  compensated  by  education  and  learning,  it  is  com- 
paratively harmless. 

But  let  a  man  of  a  restless  and  fiery  temper,  ignorant 
and  undisciplined,  be  also  wanting  in  judgement  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  be  is  admirably  qualified  to  be  a  reformer  of , 
the  latest  stanq).  •  Urged  by  his  restless  spirit  to  be  ever ' 
doing  something,  he  acts  from  the  most  crude  and  immature 
conceptions.  For  want  of  knowing  what  others  have 
thought  and  done  before  him,  he  has  no  standard  to  which 
he  may  refer ;  and,  like  all  ignorant  men,  trusting  with  ati 
overweening  confidence  to  his  own  opinions,  he  adopts 
scores  of  exploded  errours,  and  dashes  upon  rocks  where 
thousands  had  been  already  wrecked.  If  he  should  happen 
to  begin  right,  he  does  not  know  where  to  stop,  and  is  sure 
to  end  wrong.  A  man  with  a  weak  head  and  strong  pas* 
sions,  is  like  a  ship  under  full  sail,  without  ballast  or  rudder, 
which  is  likely  to  dash  itself  to  pieces,  and  every  thing  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Were  not  the  matter  too  grave 
for  ridicule,  the  furious  onset  of  such  a  man  upon  the  set- 
tle order  of  human  life,  might  be  likened,  in  blindness  and 
fool-hardiness,  though  not  in  innocence,  to  the  heroic  tilt- 
ing of  De  la  Mancha,  when,  with  vizor  down  and  lance  in 
rest,  he  rushed  upon  the  arms  of  the  windmill.  The  head- 
long manner  in  which  such  a  man  enters  upon  the  most 
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momentoas  concerns,  invoWed   in  the  most  complicated 
relations,  illustrates  the  truth,  that 

'*  FooU  nuh  in,  where  angds  (ear  to  tread." 

Bat  Radicalism  always  discloses  a  still  greater  destitution 
of  morale  than  of  intellectual  excellencies.  There  is  a  class 
of  graceful  virtues,  which  constitute  a  kind  of  code  of  hon* 
our,  designed  to  regulate  the  demeanour  of  imperfect  beings 
towards  each  other,  and  to  soften  the  asperities  to  whidi 
their  society  is  Uable.  To  this  class  of  virtues  belong,  mod- 
est diffidence  in  one's  own  opinion  when  opposed  to  diat  of 
all  the  world,  candid  indulgence  of  the  prejudices  of  others, 
charitable  forbearance  of  their  faults,  and  a  favourable  con* 
struction  of  what  may  appear  against  them, — due  respect  to 
the  claims  of  prescriptive  authority  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be, — deference  to  age,  office,  and  other  titles  to  r^rard. 
The  exercise  of  these  virtues,  while  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  higher  moral  virtues,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
decorum  and  happiness  of  human  society.  Disregarding 
them  would  soon  introduce  the  most  shameless  barbarities, 
in  place  of  all  those  pleasant  charities  by  which  the  social 
state  of  depraved  beings  is  sweetened  and  adorned. 

Let  the  reader  now  present  before  his  mind  any  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  Radical  reform,  whom  he  may  happen 
to  know,  and  he  will  find,  that  his  prominent  characteristics 
grow  out  of  the  absence  of  these  comely  and  excellent  vir- 
tues. It  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  a  Radical  to  be  selPcon- 
fident  and  dogmatical,  uncandid  and  intolerant,  censorious 
and  contumacious.  He  lays  no  claim  to  the  virtues  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  even  despises  and  condemns 
them.  Modesty  and  self-diffidence  he  regards  as  effeminacy 
and  indecision  ;  charity  and  tolerance  towards  the  faults  of 
others,  as  cowardly  compromise  with  sin ;  and  every  kind  of 
deference  to  authority  or  station,  as  base  servility.  Stern- 
ness, rigour,  and  rudeness  of  demeanour  towards  even  the 
slightest  delinquency,  he  considers  as  the  indices  of  moral 
courage,  and  the  distinctive  graces  of  the  lion-hearted  Re- 
former. In  following  out  his  crude  conceptions  of  tDhat 
should  be,  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  in  the  least  en- 
cumbered by  wh€U  has  been,  and  proceeds  in  all  respects, 

As  if  the  world  were  now  bat  to  begin, 

Antiquity  forgot,  ciutom  not  known. 

The  ratifiers  uui  props  of  every  worcL— Haiiut. 
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The  deformity  of  this  self-confidence,  and  disregard  o 
received  opinions  and  customs,  cannot  be  better  shown, 
than  in  contrast  with  some  of  the  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
the  modest  waving  of  individual  judgement  on  the  part  of 
truly  great  men,  out  of  respect  to  the  general  voice.  Bishop 
Hall,  thus  writes  to  his  brother,*  "  Let  me  advise  you  to  walk 
ever  in  the  beaten  road  of  the  church ;  not  to  runneout  into 
single  paradoxes.  And  if  you  meet  at  any  time  with  private 
conceits,  thai  seeme  more  probable,  suspect  them  and  your- 
selfe  ;  and  if  they  can  win  you  to  assent,  yet  smother  them 
in  your  brest,  and  do  not  dare  to  vent  them  out,  either  by 
your  hand  or  tongue,  to  trouble  the  common  peace.  It  is  a 
fniserable  praise,  to  be  a  witty  disturber P  It  is  recorded 
of  Mr.  Hale,  by  the  great  Clarendon,  that  he  would  often 
say,  ^'  that  his  opinions,  he  was  sure,  did  him  no  harm,  but 
he  was  far  from  being  confident  that  they  might  not  do  others 
harm  who  entertained  them,  and  might  entertain  other  re- 
sults from  them  than  he  did :  and  therefore  he  was  very  re- 
served in  communicating  what  he  thought  himself,  on  those 
points  in  which  he  diflfered  from  what  was  received."t 

The  want  of  reli^Ums  sentiment  is  another  part  of  that 
deficiency  of  inward  structure  from  which  Radicalism  pro- 
ceeds.   Religion^  while  it  inspires  the  mind  with  un  mingled 
abhorrence  of  evil,  at  the  same  time  renders  it  tranquil  in 
view  of  the  existing  disorders  of  the  world.    It  teaches  that 
consolatory  lesson,  by  which  the  entire  aspect  of  the  world 
is  changed,  that  evil  is  wisely  permitted  by  God,  and  will  be 
orerruled  by  him  for  the  promotion  of  his  benevolent  pur- 
poses.   It  does  not  diminish  the  motive  to  humane  effort, 
but  only  quells  every  disquieting  feeling,  and  induces  over 
the  mind  of  the  truly  pious  philanthropist  a  calm  and  peace- 
ful resignation.    How  opposite  to  this  is  the  frame  and  tem- 
per of  the  turbulent  reformer !     He  is  not  less  agitated  him- 
self, than  the  agitator  of  others.     Were  God  dethroned,  and 
the  world  abandoned  to  the  Powers  of  Evil,  he  could  scarcely 
be  more  anxious  and  perturbed.    It  never  occurs  to  him  to 
think,  in  view  of  the  towering  forms  of  wickedness,  that  they 
exist  under  the  permission  of  that  Being  who  doeth  all  his 
pleasure,  not  only  in  Heaven  above,  but  on  earth  beneath, 
and  that  however  they  may  be  regarded  when  separately 
viewed,  they  are  to  be  esteemed  right,  as  belonging  to  that 

«  Bishop  Hall's  Works,  vol.  I.  jx  345. 

t  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  vol.  I.  p.  60. 
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great  system,  in  which  partial  evil  is  made  the  instrument  of 
universal  good. 

There  is  no  more  common  or  offensive  feature  in  the 
character  of  those  men  we  are  attempting  to  descrihe,  than 
their  assuming,  in  their  own  strength,  and  by  means  of  their 
own,  to  effect  the  most  signal  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  their  attributing  to  themselves  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  glory  when  such  revolutions  have  been  accomplished. 
How  often  are  they  heard  to  speak  of  what  they  have  done, 
are  doing,  or  are  about  to  do,  to  change  the  state  of  society, 
without  any  reference,  expressed  or  remotely  implied,  to  that 
Power  by  which  alone  any  change  for  the  belter  ever  has 
been  or  can  be  wrought.  It  has  been  said  of  some  modern 
infidel  philosophers,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  as 
confidently  about  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  seem  to  know 
as  much  about  the  lawd  of  being,  as  if  they  had  assisted  in 
making  the  world.  And  it  may  be  said  with«equal  truth  of 
some  of  our  modern  Reformers,  that  they  are  wont  to  carry 
themselves  as  loftily  with  respect  to  the  existing  state  and 
coming  destiny  of  the  world,  as  though  they  assisted  in  go- 
verning it,  and  had  enthroned  themselves  beside  the  Monarch 
of  the  universe.  Deeming  their  allotted  sphere  of  duty  too 
private  and  inconsiderable  for  their  superiour  powers,  they 
seek  a  larger  stage,  where  they  may  act  their  part  in  view  of 
the  world.  Without  waiting  either  for  a  human  call,  or  for 
the  indications  of  the  Divine  will,  they  spend  their  strength 
in  attempting  to  break  open  a  door  which  Providence  nas 
closed  against  them,  but  which  their  wilful  spirit  prompts 
them  to  enter.  Intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  universal  Re- 
forfjij  they  soon  forget  their  utter  incompetency  to  effect  it, 
and  swelling  in  the  conceit  of  their  ability  in  proportion  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  contemplated  enterprize,  they  at  len^h 
iancy  themselves  invested  with  power  commensurate  with 
the  claims  they  suppose  made  upon  them,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities they  have  gratuitously  assunaed.  Putting  on  the  airs 
of  Dictators  in  the  moral  kingdom,  they  decree,  in  the  pleni* 
tude  of  their  imagined  authority,  the  down&U  of  existing 
systems,  and  ordain  a  new  state  of  things. 

Such  aspiring  aims,  8u<;h  lofty  conceits  as  these,  so  often 
and  so  offensively  exhibited  by  the  great  heroes  of  modem 
Reform,  betray  their  entire  destitution  of  every  religions 
sentiment.  Religion  reconciles  its  possessor  to  a  humble 
and  secret  walk  with  God, — ^to  the  rewards  which  crown  a 
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life  of  simple  obedience  to  his  connnandiiients.    If  called 
from  a  private  to  a  public  stage,  and  to  a  great  work,  Reli* 

5 ion  inspires  the  pious  Reformer  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of  his 
ependeuce  upon  God  for  success  in  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. Religion  abases  his  pride,  and  checks  his  presump- 
tion, realizes  to  him  his  true  place,  and  makes  him  conscious 
that  he  is  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tliat  awful 
Power,  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  It  assures  him 
that  it  is  by  God  alone,  that  any  true,  great  and  perma- 
nent reformation  can  be  effected  in  the  work],  and  that  the 
part  of  man  is  oftener  to  hinder,  than  to  hasten,  the  work  of 
God.  Religion  places  the  pious  Reformer  in  the  attitude  of 
the  captive  Jews,  so  beautifully  described  by  their  Psalmist: 
**Unto  Thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwellest  in 
the  Heavens.  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the 
hand  of  their  master,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the 
hand  of  her  mistress  ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our 
God,  until  he  have  mercy  upon  us."*  Thus  does  he  eye 
the  movings  of  that  hand  by  which  the  epochs  of  human 
history  are  revolved,  and  listen  with  silent  reverence  for  the 
creative  fiat,  bringing  light  and  order  out  of  darkness  and 
confusion. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  want  of  reli^ous 
feeling  is  very  often  shown  by  ultra  Reformers.  We  allude 
to  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  vindictive  attitude,  which 
they  assume  with  respect  to  evil-doers,  or  those  who  do  not 
come  up  to  their  standard  of  right.  How  often  is  every  better 
feeling  shocked  by  hearing  these  men,  unauthorized  by  any 
official  station,  or  by  any  pre-eminent  purity  of  charactcTi 
denounce  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against  their  fellow-offen- 
ders !  Not  content  with  relieving,  they  would  also  avengg 
the  oppressed ;  not  content  with  restraining,  they  would  also 
doom  the  oppressor.  Having  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
prerogative  of  uttering  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  they  as- 
sume also  to  seize  its  lightnings,  and  launch  them  at  those 
whom  their  imagination  has  invested  with  forms  of  gigantic 
wickedness.  As  if  they  were  commissioned  to  be  the  spe- 
cial organs  of  the  Divine  Nemesis,  they  wave  over  the  guilty 
the  sword  of  judgement,  and  doom  tliem  to  destruction^ 

Had  these  denonncers  but  learned  the  first  lesson  which 
Religion  would  teach  them,  that  they  themselves  an  invol- 
ved with  all  mankind  in  a  common  guilt  and  ruin,  and  are 

^  *  Pmuii  CtML 
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themselres,  as  well  as  the  roost  criminal,  obnoxious  to  the 
Divine  displeasure,  they  would  be  less  forward  to  devote 
others  to  a  judgement,  averted  from  themselves  only  by  the 
clemency  of  God.  They  would  not  dare  to  expect  forgive* 
ness  for  themselves,  while  they  granted  no  forgiveness  to 
others.  Rebuked  by  the  injunction,  '<  Who  art  thou,  O  man, 
that  jndgest  another,  and  doest  the  same  things,"  they  would 
leave  the  perpetrator  of  wrong  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge  of 
the  world,  and  refer  to  Him  the  awards  of  justice,  which  He 
claims  as  his  peculiar  prerogative :  '<  Vengeance  is  nciine,  I 
will  repay  saith  the  Lord." 

But  although  many  of  the  traits  of  Radicalism  may  thus 
be  traced  to  deficiency  in  the  higher  attributes  of  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  character ;  this  system  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described  without  referring  to  some  of  the  positive 
principles  from  which  it  springs.  If  in  doing  this,  we  should 
seem  to  allow  too  little  for  those  better  motives  by  which  ultra 
Reformers  always  claim  to  be  governed,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  danger  is,  of  erring  on  the  other  side,  and  being;  duped 
by  their  specious  pretensions.  Through  the  fond  credulity  of 
our  nature,  when  we  hear  one  loudly  professing  his  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  or  see  him  making  a  show  ofun  won  ted  zeal 
in  a  good  cause,  we  are  apt  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  as  much  more  humane  and  philanthropic 
than  other  men,  as  he  pretends  to  be.  This  credulity  or,  to 
name  it  more  justly,  gullibility  of  human  nature,  is  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  by  which  impostors  of  every  sort  pro- 
mote their  ends.  And  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  one 
should  possess  great  ability,  or  render  valuable  public  servi- 
ces, in  order  to  reach  a  high  place  in  popular  estimation. 
However  moderate  may  be  nis  talents,  and  however  little  he 
may  have  done  for  the  public  good,  he  will  yet  be  taken  by 
the  great  world  to  excel  others  as  much  in  merit,  as  he  can 
surpass  them  in  bustle  and  display.*    Hence  it  is,  that 

•  Thii  tnithtf  w«ll  iUuttnited  in  the  foUowing  fiMe. 

Deux  dtoient  hanngooient  nir  la  plaoe^ 

H ont6i  chacun  but  un  treteaa : 

L'an  vend  force  poisons  distilt^s  dans  une  eaa 
Limpitfa  ik  I'oail ;  mais  il  parte  avee  grace. 

Son  habit  eat  dort,  son  equipage  est  bean  { 
II  attroupe  la  popalace. 
L'antn^  ami  oes  homains,  jakNiz  de  lenr  boaheiir, 

Pour  rien  debite  on  antidote. 
Mais  11  est  simple,  brosque,  et  mauvais  orateur: 

On  s'ea  moijae^  on  le  fait  comme  tin  fou  qui  radots^ 
St  Ton  ocMut  4  1'  amiiQiaoaaMi;  . 
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flame  men  of  the  worst  character,  by  putting  forth  specious 
pretensions,  often  reap  from  the  public  a  harvest  of  golden 
opinions,  while  the  truly  deserving  are  left  with  no  other  re« 
ward  than  the  secret  satisfaction  of  doing  good.  So  that  i^ 
in  any  instance,  through  the  suspicious  surmises  of  a  few, 
injustice  should  be  done  to  the  motives  of  our  monopolists  of 
all  that  is  wise  and  good,  ample  amends  are  sure  to  be  made 
them  in  the  grateful  incense  of  applause  ascending  to  them 
in  clouds  from  the  multitude  of  their  dupes.  " 

Those  who  assume  the  office  of  public  Reformers  are 
apt  to  pretend,  that  theirs  is  a  most  ungrateful  task,  and  one 
which  is  forced  upon  them,  a^inst  their  will,  by  their 
strong  convictions  of  duty.  With  true  Reformers,  this  is 
doubtless  the  case ;  to  ultras  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  so. 
But  if  they  would  inspect  themselves  more  narrowly,  they 
might  discover  other  motives  beside  the  love  of  right  and  a 
sense  of  duty  which  lead  them  to  take  up  the  seemingly 
odious  business  of  public  censure.  One  who  reproves 
others,  does  thereby  covertly  commend  himself.  It  implies 
a  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  in  him  to  detect  evils  which 
had  been  before  undiscovered,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
virtue  and  courage  to  condemn  that  which  had  been  long 
tolerated.  Inde^,  there  is  no  better  way  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  others  a  persuasion  of  one's  pre-eminent  good- 
ness, than  by  boldly  rebuking  all  manner  of  wrong.  Per- 
haps now  it  might  appear,  on  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the 
motives  which  lead  so  many  to  take  up  the  business  of 
censure,  which  they  profess  to  find  so  disagreeable,  that  they 
are  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  desire  of  appearing 
wiser  and  better  than  others ;  or  at  least,  that  the  grieft  they 
feel  at  pulling  down  the  reputation  of  others,  are  slightly 
alleviated  by  the  thought  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
buUding  up  their  own. 

Other  principles  which  are  more  distinctly  active  in 
leading  to  radicalism  are,  sometimes  impatience  under  the 
suffering  of  wrong,  sometimes  the  spirit  of  personal  revenge, 
or  a  querulous  and  fault-finding  disposition ;  sometimes  a 
restless  and  uneasy  temperament,  which  loves  to  sport  oh 
the  waves  of  change ;  sometimes  an  ambitious  spirit,  which 
hopes  to  rise  under  a  new  order  of  things ;  sometimes  even 
a  nend-like  malignity,  which  rejoices  in  the  confiision  and 
turmoil  of  the  elements  of  society. 

The  ostensible  external  motive  in  every  reformatory  eo- 
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terprMe,  (Hud  with  true  Refomiere  the  real  one,)  is  that  sjpeci- 
ficeyil  which  ii  isdesigfned  to  remore.  But  with  Reformers 
g£  the  kind  we  are  now  describing,  this  evil  is  only  the 
pretext,  which  affords  them  an  occasion  for  exercising  thfir 
tnnate  propensity  to  be  opposing  and  destroying  something, 
no  laatier  what  This  is  plain  from  the  feet,  so  often  noticed 
in  the  history  of  these  men,  that  let  what  will  become  esta- 
Uisbed,  even  that  which  they  themselves  had  most  insisted 
on,  they  are  soon  found  opposing  it,  even  if  in  so  doing  they 
take  aides  with  what  they  had  tefore  most  condemned. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  last  mentioned  trait,  and 
ef  many  other  characteristic  traits  of  the  Radical,  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  Cobbet.  This  remarkable  man  is  thus 
described  by  Hazlitt  :* 

^  Wherever  power  is,  there  be  is  against  it :  he  naturally 
butts  at  all  obstacles,  as  unicorns  are  attracted  to  oak  trees, 
and  feels  his  own  strength  only  by  resistance  to  the  opiniom 
and  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  sail  with  the  stream, 
lo  agree  with  the  company,  is  not  his  humour.  If  he  could 
bring  about  a  reform  in  parliament,  the  odds  are  he  would 
instantly  fall  foul  of,  and  try  to  mar,  his  own  handy  work. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  vanity  or  fickleness,  so  much  as  a 
fHignacious  disposition,  that  must  have  an  antagonist  power 
to  contend  with,  and  only  finds  it'self  at  ease  in  systematic 
apposition.  If  it  were  not  for  ttiis,  the  high  towers  and 
iotten  places  of  the  world  would  fall  before  the  battering 
ram  of  his  hard  headed  reasoning  ;  but  if  he  once  found 
them  tottering,  he  would  apply  his  strength  to  prop  them 
up.  He  cannot  agree  to  any  thing  established,  nor  to  set 
tip  any  thing  else  in  its  stead.  While  it  is  established,  he 
presses  hard  against  it,  becanse  it  presses  upon  him,  at  least 
m  imagination.  Let  it  .crumble  under  his  grasp,  and  the 
motive  to  resistance  is  ^ne.  He  then  requiies  some  other 
evil  to  set  his  fece  agawst.  His  principle  is  repulsion,  his 
iiatare  contradiction.  He  is  made  up  of  mere  antipathies, 
an  Ishmaelite  indeed,  widiout  a  fellow.  He  is  always  play- 
ing at  hunt  the  slipper  in  politics.  He  turns  round  upon 
whoever  is  next  him.  The  way  to  wean  him  from  any 
opinion,  and  make  him  conceive  an  intolerable  hatred  against 
it,  would  be  to  place  somebody  near  him  who  was  perpeta* 

•  Table  Talk|  or  Original  Easayn^  by  Wm.  Haxlitt   London :  1821.  Vol.  L 
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ally  dunning  it  in  his  ears.  When  he  is  in  England,  he 
does  nothing  but  abuse  the  borough-mongers,  and  laugh  at 
the  whole  S3rstem.  When  he  is  in  America  he  grows  im* 
patient  of  freedom  and  a  republic.  If  he  had  staid  there  a 
little  lonsety  he  would  have  become  a  loyal  and  a  loving 
subject  of  his  majesty  king  George  Fourth.  *  *  He  is  the 
victim  of  self-will.  He  must  pull  down,  and  pull  in  pieces ; 
it  is  not  in  his  disposition  to  do  otherwise.  *  *  He  has  no 
comfort  in  fixed  principles.  As  so<m  as  any  thing  is  settled 
in  his  own  mind  he  quarrels  with  it.  He  has  no  satisfiu^tion 
but  in  the  chase  after  truth ;  runs  a  question  down,  worries 
and  kills  it,  then  quits  it  like  vermin,  and  starts  some  new 
game." 

The  finishing  stroke  in  our  picture  of  Radicalism,  (already 
become  sodark  and  grim-visaged  that  we  are  feign  to  break 
company  with  it,  and  hope  that  others  may  be  similarly 
affected,)  shall  be  added  by  the  graphic  pencil  of  old  Izaak 
Walton.  In  his  life  of  Thomas  Hooker,  speaking  of  the 
Non-conformists  of  those  times,  he  says: — ^^'Of  this  party 
there  were  many  that  were  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of 
spiritual  wickedness, — I  mean  with  an  innate  restless  pride 
and  malice.  I  do  not  mean  the  visible  and  carnal  sins 
of  eluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  (from  which 
God  deliver  us !) ;  but  sins  of  a  higher  nature ;  because  they 
are  more  unlike  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love,  and  m^rcy, 
and  order,  and  peace ;  and  more  like  the  Devil,  (who  is  not 
a  glutton,  nor  can  be  drunk,  and  yet  is  a  devil) ;  out  I  mean 
those  spiritual  'wickednesses  of  mahce  and  revenge,  and  an 
opposition  to  government ; — ^men  that  joyed  to  be  ue  authors 
of  misery,  which  is  properly  his  work  that  is  the  enemy  and 
disturber  of  mankind ;  and  thereby  greater  sinners  than  the 
glutton  and  the  drunkard,  though  some  will  not  believe  it 
And  of  this  party  there  were  also  many  whom  prejudice 
and  a  furious  zeal  had  so  blinded,  as  to  make  them  neither 
to  hear  reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace ; — ^men  that 
were  the  very  dregs  and  pest  of  mankind ;  men  whom  pride 
and  self-conceit  had  made  to  over-value  their  own  pitiful, 
crooked  wisdom,  so  much  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  un- 
mannerly disputes,  against  those  men  they  ought  to  reve- 
rence, and  those  laws  they  ought  to  obey ;  men  that  labour- 
ed and  joyed  first  to  find  out  the  fitults,  and  then  to  speak 
evil  of  government,  and'to  be  the  authors  of  confiision ;  men 
whom  company,  conversation  and  custom  had  at  last  so 
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blinded,  and  made  so  insensible  that  these  were  sins,  that 
like  those  that  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core,  so  those 
died  without  repenting  of  their  spiritual  wickednesses." 

If  this  description  should  appear  to  be  unjust  towards 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  may  be  urged  in  apology, 
that  it  was  extorted  from  the  gentle  spirit  of  Walton  by  the 
strength  of  his  love  for  the  venerable  Hooker,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  opposition  of  the  Non-conformists.  So  true 
affection  ever  shows  itself  in  spontaneous  and  indignant  re- 
buke of  all  wha  would  injure  its  object.  It  is  only  indiffer- 
ence which  remains  unmoved  in  seeing  injuries  heaped  upon 
another :  Love  heaves  the  most  placid  natures  into  tumult, 
and  would  avenge  even  a  look  which  threatened  its  object 
with  insult.  It  was  the  most  gentle  of  the  disciples  who  in- 
voked fire  from  heaven  upon  the  villagers  who  insulted  his 
well-beloved  Master. 

If^  then,  towards  those  among  us  who  trample  without 
compunction,  now  upon  the  purity  of  the  doctrines,  now  upon 
the  authority  of  the  ministry,  now  upon  the  sacredness  of 
the  sacraments,  which  our  Master  has  left  us,  there  should 
sometimes  break  forth  spontaneously  a  strain  even  of  impas- 
sioned censure,  let  it  not  be  thought  unnatural,  or  be  wholly 
condenmed.  It  was  a  holy  Apostle  who  said,  with  reference 
to  the  wrongs  even  of  a  fellow  Christian,  "Who  is  injured, 
and  I  do  not  burn !''  Is  it  then  to  be  thought  strange,  that 
Christian  hearts  should  burn,  when  their  Religion  itself,  its 
institutions,  and  its  Author,  are  irreverently  assailed  1  For 
our  part,  we  neither  covet  nor  respect  that  imperturbable  quiet, 
that  determined  blindness  to  danger,  that  skilful  neutrality, 
that  calculating  wisdom,  that  never-ending  revision  of  fun- 
damental thin^,  that  boundless  toleration",  sometimes  exhi- 
bited by  the  friends  of  order  and  religion,  in  cases  where  the 
utmost  decision  is  expected  and  demanded  of  them.  To  us 
it  seems  to  betray  indifference  to  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
humanity,  to  remain  silent  and  unaffected  while,  one  by  one, 
the  old  landmarks  in  church  and  state  are  removed,  to  give 
place  to  a  spirit  of  Reformation,  which,  by  too  much  indul- 
gence, has  become  at  last  so  like  the  grave,  as  never  to  be 
satisfied.  And  we  have  felt  that  in  times  like  these,  we  could 
not  discharge  our  duty  as  public  journalists,  without  bearing 
testimony,  however  feeble,  against  that  spirit  involving  so 
many  elements  of  evil,  and  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Religion, 
and  the  best  interests  of  society.    If  in  discharging  this  duty 
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now,  we  have  spoken  any  thing  uncharitably  of  those  well 
known  among  us  as  ultra  Reformers,  we  must  take  shelter 
under  the  hi^h  examples  of  pardonable  severity  which  have 
just  been  adduced,  and  trust  we  shall  not  be  judged  to  have 
set  down  aught  in  malice,  but  rather  in  love  for  those  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  whose  influence  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  marred,  and  whose  very  existence  to  be  threaten- 
ed, by  that  corrupt  and  atrocious  style  of  Reform  which  we 
have  attempted  to  pourtray. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

I«  life  qfJekudi  iUftnmit,  late  Colonial  AgaU  in  Liberia,  with  an  Appendix 
cmUaininr  extraete  from  his  Journal  and  other  writinge ;  wWi  a  britf 
Sketch  qfthe  Life  qf  the  Rev.  Lot  Gary,     By  Ralph  Randokpk  QurUy, 
Waahingtan,  1836.    8vo.  pp.  666. 

This  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memorj  of  a  great  and  good  man—more  cred- 
itable, indeed,  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  aceomplisheaand  estimable  author, 
and  more  gratifying  to  the  frienda  of  African  Colonization,  than  necessary  to 

Cerpetuate  the  fame  of  Ashmun.  His  name  is  indissolubly  aasodated  with  that 
umane  enterpri2e.  The  firm  foundations  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
Liberia  were  mainly  laid  by  him,  and  he  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause.  We  say 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  (he  colony  at  Liberia ;  for  we  maintain  that  thia^ 
spite  of  all  the  virulent  misrepresentations  that  have  been  so  industriously 
spread  abroad,  is  merely  the  sober  statement  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  Liberia,  at 
the  time  of  Ashmun's  death,  was  a  firmly  established  and  flourishing  colony — 
presenting  all  the  elements  of  social  prosperiiv,  physical,  civil,  and  moral,  in  as 
nigh  a  degree,  and  in  some  respects  m  a  higner  degree,  than  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  from  their  settlement.  Its  progress  since 
then  has  not  disappointed  its  earlier  promise;  and  we  do  not  ooubt  that  it  is 
destined  ever?  year  to  strike  deeper  and  deeper  the  roots,  and  spread  abroad 
wider  and  wider  the  blessings  of  its  growth,  till  they  shall  pervade  all  that  coun- 
try. Here  is  the  everlasting  monument  of  Ashmun  ;  nor  do  we  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  ages  hence,  his  name  will  be  a  hallowed  word  over 
that  continent,  pronounced  with  grateful  reverence  by  millions  of  the  enlight- 
ened, the  Christian,  and  tlie  free. 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  number  to  a  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Ashman— an  analysis  of  his  cnaracter--a  view  of  his  public  services  in  Libe- 
ria—togther  with  some  remarks  on  the  history  and  proeress  of  that  colony.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  fulfil  our  purpose. 
We  have  time  and  space  only  to  express  our  pleasure  and  gratification  with  the 
manner  in  which,  in  general,  Mr.  Ouriey  has  performed  his  task,  and  most 
heartily  to  recommend  his  book  to  every  class  of  readers.  The  volume  brinjgs 
together  a  rich  mass  of  most  interesting  information,  respecting  the  enterpnxe 
wfth  which  Ashnran's  latter  years  were  associated,  and  nobodv  was  so  oomne- 
tent  to  set  it  forth  as  Mr.  Ouriey.  The  personal  history  of  Ashmun  is  also  full 
of  dec»  and  peculiar  interest.  His  character  was  made  up  of  strong  and  dea- 
ded  Omenta,  originally  with  many  faults,  bat  with  a  great  deal  of  the  tnily 
heroie  ia  his  oonstitutjoa.   And  aolhing  is  more  striking^  noi^  if  we  are  not 
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wifttkm,  will  csciie  a  dmpar  intevBtt  in  tin  penml  of  this  toIbiim^  tban  to  ob- 
•erre^  liow,  by  the  sharp  diadpline  of  Provideiio&  hia  chanu^ter  waa  aablimated, 
and  the  heroic  elonenta  brou^t  oat  and  puiified  from  the  earthly  alloy.  Hia 
hliB^  till  within  a  few  yeara  of  ita  doae^  waa  one  oontinued  snuggle  with  almost 
every  kind  of  difficulty ;  and  worst  of  all,  and  most  galling  and  unendurable  to 
a  mmd  like  hiSi  an  early  imprudence  brought  a  atam  upon  hia  reputation  for 
intamity,  which  aeemed  deatined,  in  ita  couaeqaenoea  dinct  and  inoirect,  to  fol- 
low him  irretrievably,  and  to  blast  all  the  purposes  of  his  life. 

It  would  seem  tfaiat  the  spirit  of  any  other  man  would  hare  been  absolutely 
cmahed  down  and  detroyed,  by  the  almost  imhreraal  diatrast,  and  obloqnyi 
and  the  manifold  embarrassmenta,  that,  at  different  timea  pressed  upon  him. 
fiia  waa  not,  however,  a  apirit  to  give  way  or  sink  down.  He  lived  to  sur- 
mount  the  whole  crushing  accomuUtion  of'^evils ;  to  aee  hia  fiur  iame  not  only 
freed  ttom  suipicion  and  aapersion,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  to  know  that  faia 
had  compellecf  the  confidence  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  on  both  aidea  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Liberia,  indeed,  under  the  drcnmatanoaa  in  which  he  waa  placed,  was  a  the- 
atre well  fitted  for  him ;  where  hia  extraordinary  energy,  his  ni^  caiMcity,  hia 
vaiioua  reaonroea,  in  abort  all  that  waa  lofty,  reaolved  and  heroic  in  hia  charac- 
ter, found  foil  acope  for  action. 

Aahmun  died  at  New-Haven,'on  the  25th  of  Aoguat,  1828;  in  the  thirty-fifth 
vear  of  hia  aoo,  ahortly  after  hia  letnm  from  Africa,  woraout  by  hia  toila  u  be- 
half of  the  Colony. 
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indieating  iU  DeBUny.     By  the  Ret.  Harman  Booker,     Philadtlpldaf 
Benry  PerkinB  t-^Bokon^  Perkine,  Marvin  4r  ^-    1836. 

The  reader  of  thia  Volume  aoon  finda  himself  in  a  different  atmosphere  from 
that  of  many  of  our  recent  works  on  practical  religion.  The  atifled  qwrit  of 
devotion,  brmking  loose  from  acholaatic  fettera.  movea  freely,  and  nyoicea  in 
ita  liberty.  Imagination  lends  ita  wings,  with  which  it  rangea  and  aoars,  until 
following  ita  native  inatincta,  and  obement  to  the  upward  attractions^  it  reaches 
ita  centre  and  reat  in  God.  It  ia  the  obiect  of  the  writer^*  to  ahow  that  the  oon- 
acioaa  wanta  of  the  soul,  incapable  of  being  satiafied  with  earthly  good,  con- 
duct to  Gkid.  in  Chriat.  aa  ita  true  portion.  This  truth  he  illustrates  with  unu- 
aoal  atrengm  of  thought,  fervour  of  feeling  and  felicity  and  copiouaneaa  of  es- 
presaion.  He  ahowa  a  mind  fiLmiliarizedwith  the  writers  of  the  aeventaenth 
eentnry,  and  inapired  with  aomething  of  their  spirit  We  trust  the  writer  vriD 
often  nvour  the  public  with  such  gins,  and  have  the  rich  reward  of  knowing; 
that  aome  have  been  induced  by  miB  perauaaive  appeals  to  foraaka  the  tionblsd 
and  fruHng  fountains  of  earthly  ploaaure,  for  porar  sprioga. 
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Art.  I.   On  the  Origin  op  our  IpEA  respecting  God. 

By  Rot.  Ricbabd  W.  DicmrBOir,  New-Yoric. 

The  idea  of  a  Grod  is  of  all  others  the  most  familiar  to 
our  minds.  Impressed  on  our  earliest  childhood,  it  is  inter- 
woven with  the  great  variety  of  our'  associations,  while  it 
may  be  regarded  as  emphatically  second  to  every  prominent 
thought  in  the  view  of  reflective  intelligence.  In  general  no 
doubt  is  entertained  regarding  it.  We  beUeve  as  firmly  in  die 
being  of  a  God,  as  in  our  own,  or  the  existence  of  the  material 
world.  We  recur  to  Him,  with  the  fiicility  which  characterises 
the  mental  reference  of  children  to  their  parent,  or  subjects 
to  their  ruler.  We  admire  his  works,  recogniase  his  provi* 
dence,  contemplate  his  perfections,  and  join  in  his  praise ; 
but  while  entertaining  the  sentiment,  or  even  practically  ac* 
knowledging  the  relations  which  it  involves,  how  few,  com- 
paratively, have  reflected  on  its  probable  origin.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  of  fundamental  importance, /ro97»  whence  ha§  man 
derived  the^  idea  of  God — a  Beinc;  spiritual  in  his  nature, 
infinite  in  his  attributes,  the  self-existent  Creator  of  the 
universe. 

Whether  it  originated  in  the  fears  of  mankind ;  or  was  a 
device  of  kings  and  priests  to  secure  their  political  ascen- 
dency ;  or  whether  it  was  the  deduction  of  unassisted  reason 
in  its  native  aspirations  after  unknown  good,  or  simply  its 
unaided  suggestion  to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble phenomena  of  nature ;  or  whether  it  cannot  be  traced 
through  tradition  to  original  revelation;  are  questions  which 
have  agitated  speculative  minds,  and  successively  secured 
their  respective  advocates. 

We  proceed,  then,  in  this  enquiry ;  and  not  without  the 
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hope  that  our  efibrt,  however  unreheved  by  that  inteieet 
which  appertains  to  periodical  writing,  niay  yet  be  in  not  a 
few  respects  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

But,  as  preparatory  to  oar  argument,  two  remarks  may 
be  considered  for  their  bearing  on  its  designed  oondu- 
sioa. 

1.  In  man's  moral  nature  there  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  idea  of  a  God.  If  there  were  not,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  moment  in  what  manner  the  idea  originated  ;  it 
could  never  be  cordially  entertained,  nor  constitute  the  basis 
of  religious  action.  We  readily  designate  the  various  orders 
of  animal  existences,  from  their  physical  adaptations.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  beasts  were  formed  to  graze  the  verdant 
lawn ;  birds  to  soar  in  the  atmosphere;  or  fish  to  swim  in 
the  liquid  element.  Physiology  has  noted  the  starting  pin- 
ions and  plumage  of  the  unfledged  bird;  the  impatient 
search  of  the  duckling,  scarcely  disengaged  from  its  shell, 
for  water  which  it  has  not  yet  seen ;  tne  movements  of  the 
new-born  infant's  longing  lips  for  the  yetuntasted  fountains 
of  the  mother's  breast;  nor  fails  to  recognize  in  these  instinct- 
ive desires,  the  designed  gratifications  and  ends  of  the  animal 
to  which  they  belong.  Now  the  science  of  Pathology  may 
demonstrate,  from  equally  conclusive  indications,  the  ezist- 
enceof  areligious  instinct  in  man.  There  are  moral  elements 
in  his  bosom  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  has  been  formed  for  the  adoration  of  his  ^[reat  Crea- 
tor. Be  he  where  he  may,  or  in  whatever  condition  of  sol- 
itude and  untutored  rudeness,  he  is  the  conscious  subject  of 
emotions  which  virtually  say — '^  Where  is  God,  my  Maker  ?" 

If  we  were  not  naturally  susceptible  of  love  and  reve- 
rence, it  would  be  in  vain  to  present  to  us  an  object  of 
blended  loveliness  and  majesty.  No  appropriate  emotions 
could,  in  this  case,  be  elicited.  We  might  ponder  the  attrac- 
tive lineaments  of  the  object,  but  our's  would  be  "a  brute,  un- 
conscious gaze."  In  like  manner,  were  there  no  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  impression  of  a  God  in  the  constitution  of  man's 
bosom,  it  would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  no  more 
formed  to  admit  and  act  on  the  idea,  than  the  brutes  which 
perish.  But  what  is  the  fact?  We  speak  not  of  what 
seem  to  be  the  natural  yearnings  of  high  and  serious  intel- 
lect after  communion  with  its  unknown  God.  The  human 
heart  receives  the  impression  of  a  God  almost  with  the  same 
mechanical  fiicility  with  whidi  the  infiuit  receives  it  appro- 
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priate  noarishment  It  matters  not  whether  he  haT« 
ever  heard  of  Ood  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear :  let  man 
be  placed  amid  the  towering  palaces  of  nature,  and  there  is 
something  within  him  which  lifts  his  spirit  above  their  cloud* 
capped  summits  to  the  invisible  Creator.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  look  over  the  vast  heaving  deep,  the  illimitable  fir* 
mament,  or  wander  amid  mountain  scenery,  without  emotions 
of  awe  and  sublimity ;  and  in  these  we  recognize  the  natu* 
ral  conviction  of  a  God.  There  is  to  man's  consciousness  a 
Spirit  in  the  midnight  storm,  as  there  is  in  the  remorse  of  his 
guilty  bosom  a  Revenger  of  his  crimes.  No  impression  is  so 
common  to  mankind  as  this.  It  seems  the  spontaneous  sen* 
timent  of  human  nature.  It  may  be  a  mere  abstraction,  or 
assume  an  embodied  form ;  it  may  be  rational  in  its  expres* 
sion,  or  deformed  by  superstition  ;  in  every  instance  it  may 
be  modified  or  shaped  by  birth,  training  and  temperament ; 
but  wherever  roan  is  to  be  found,  be  he  in  solitaiy  wilds  of 
crowded  city ;  be  he  barbaric  or  philosophic ;  there  is  the  im* 
pression  of  a  Ood.  Or  if  among  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest 
one  exception  could  be  found,  let  the  intelligence  of  a  Ood 
be  announced,  and  the  deep  emotion  with  which  it  is  heard, 
shows  the  adaptedness  of  the  human  bosom  to  receive  ana 
cherish  the  sublime  sentiment  Hence,  in  every  attempt  to 
inculcate  true  religion  on  the  uftcnltivated  mind,  the  difficulty 
has  been  found  to  consist  in  displacing  febe  notions  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  rather  than  in  demonstrating  his  existence 
And  we  cannot  but  r^:ard  this,  as  one  reason  for  that  ab* 
sence  of  all  proof  which  characterises  the  Scriptures,  when* 
ever  they  allude  to  the  Almighty ; — ^as  if  his  existence  wen 
a  fact  rather  to  be  felt,  than  to  be  apprehended  clueAy  by  the 
understanding. 

Such  are  man's  religious  susceptibilities,  that  the  idea  of  a 
Ood  needs  only  to  be  announced,  to  produce  its  designed  im* 
pression.  As  well  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  sun 
after  the  eye  has  received  and  is  enjoying  its  light,  as  to  de» 
monstrate  the  being  of  a  Ood  to  the  heart  which  already  thrillf 
with  awe  u nder  the  consciousness  of  its  high  relations.  Like 
the  adaptations  of  nature  to  our  bodily  organs,  the  idea  of  a 
God  is  suited  to  the  affections  of  our  bosoms ;  and  when  once 
it  obtains  a  lodgement  within  us,  like  that  image  of  himself 
which  Phidias  wished  to  perpetuate  by  stamping  it  so  deeply 
on  the  buckler  of  Minerva  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
erase  it  without  injuring  the  whole  statoe,  it  cannot  be  dia> 
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placed  without  destroying  the  balance  of  the  mind  or  the 
aeosibilities  of  tfae  eouL  jlan  must  lose  himself  in  the  Her- 
eynian  wood  of  illegitimate  specolationy  or  meige  himself 
in  the  brute ;  or  he  cannot  escape  the  conviction — ^"  there  is 
a  God."  He  mast  be  sure  to  preclude  anyinterval  of  reason 
or  sobriety ;  or  the  awakening  fears  of  his  guilty  bosom  re* 
spend  with  awful  emphasis  to  the  deathless  conviction  of 
his  soul — ^  there  is  a  God'  He  may  repudiate  Christianity, 
but  he  has  not  banished  the  ever  intruding  suggestion  of  a 
God.  He  may  declare  himsdf  an  Atheist,  but  he  has  sim- 
ply invested  the  true  God  with  forms  and  qualities  more  flat- 
tering to  the  pride  of  his  intellect  or  the  lusts  of  his  heart 
It  is  still  the  practical  conviction  of  his  nature — **  there  is  a 
God."  The  idea  may  exist  in  a  material  aspect,  but  it  can* 
not  be  annihilated. 

2.  As  any  impression  may  be  erroneous  having  no  ibmi- 
dation  in  ftct,  it  is  important  to  remark  in  the  second  jdace, 
that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  infinite  creative  intelli- 
gence, is  perfectly  consonant  with  right  reason.  If  the  heart 
admit  the  sentiment  wiUiout  reluctance,  it  is  no  less  obvi- 
ous, that  reason  corroborates  the  belief  without  difficulty. 
Perceiving,  on  experience,  the  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  we  never  fitil,  on  reflection,  to  refer 
the  existence  of  this  world  to  some  adequate  power.  It  mat- 
ters not  whence  our  idea  of  cause ;  or  however  inscrutable 
the  cause  may  be ;  still  there  is  no  proposition  to  which  our 
minds  more  readily  assent,  than  that  the  phenomena  of  nature 
do  not  exist  uncaused.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
inseparable  from  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
thoi^  some  have  chosen  to  call  in  the  agency  of  what  they 
term  Nature ;  still  that  is  their  God  ;*  and  though  others 
have  presumed  to  resolve  every  thing  into  Ae  operations  of 
Chance,  still  that,  in  reality,  is  their  God.  Employ  whatever 
terms, — ^&te,  chance  or  matter,  the  would-be  Atheists  have 
never  been  aUe  to  escape  the  idea  of  an  eternal  First  Cause ; 
and  however  often  and  eagerly  they  have  essayed  the  Hercu- 

*  "  Si  per  Ath6e  Ton  designe  un  homme  qui  nieroit  reziBtoDce  d'unie  Tbret 
Murente  &  la  nature,  et  saru  laqueUt  Con  ne  pent  concevoir  la  NcUure.  et  n  crest  ft 
cdU/oreemoHveqa^on  doniieUnomdeCHeu,iin'$x%sU  point  dcAtheee,  etle  mot 
•out  lequel  on  les  d68iffne  n'anjionceroit  que  dee  foua."  Systeme  de  la  Natora. 
Part  2,  chap.  Uth.  What  an  admission  by  an  author  who  attempta  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  God !  It  is  of  itself  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  iano  es« 
cape  from  the  idea  of  rueesgary  creation.  It  reduces  the  controversy  to  this 
question;  shall  we  worship  thtitnnd^nable thing  without  which  nature  cannot 
be  canoenred,  or  acknowledge  an  uncreated  and  supreme  inteUigenee  1 
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lean  task,  they  have  only,  by  their  reference  Co  an  eternal  se- 
ries, to  casual  existence,  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  blind 
nature,  involved  themselves  in  a  necessary  succession  of  hy- 
potheses and  absurdities — like  certain  Greek  philosophers  in 
the  middle  ages,  who,  having  settled  it  in  their  own  minds 
that  a  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  fibres,  concluded  ttot 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  all  be  per* 
formed  in  exact  circles,  and  when  the  plainest  observation 
demonstrated  the  contrary,  instead  of  doubting  their  position, 
had  recourse  to  endless  combinations"  of  circular  motions 
to  preserve  their  ideal  perfection. 

Should  it  ever  be  reduced  to  ocular  demonstration,  that 
the  First  Cause  of  all  things  were  a  material  agent,  we  could 
not  conceive  it  possible  for  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  spiritual 
nature  precluded  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  to  afford 
stron^r  proo6  of  his  existence,  than  those  which  stand  out 
so  legibly  on  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  world.  Devoid 
of  any  spiritual  ideas,  but  impressed  with  the  belief  of  supe- 
riour  powers,  the  unenlightened  mind  among  all  the  early  na^ 
tions  of  our  race  identified  their  existence  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  the  elements  of  nature.  It  was  a  natural  conclu- 
sion; and  though  an  easy  errour  into  which  the  benighted  in- 
tellect might  have  fitllen,  it  may  serve  to  teach  us,  tmit  while 
no  material  object,  however  stupendous  and  glorious,  can  be 
God ;  yet,  that  if  there  be  a  God  who  is  necessarily  invisible 
to  mortal  sight,  the  unsophisticated  conviction  of  the  human 
mind  is,  that  He  has  afforded  us  ample  evidence  of  his  ex- 
istence in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Regarding  the 
idea  of  an  uncreated,  infinite  Spirit,  as  a  mere  supposition, 
if  He  designed  to  impress  on  such  a  being  as  man  the  belief  df 
his  existence,  what  more  could  He  do,  but  to  show  in  space 
an  exact  transcript  of  the  present  material  economy — ^the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  with  its  '<  blue  etherial  sky,"  its  star- 
ry firmament,  its  verdant  carpeting,  its  gigantic  mountains, 
its  foaming  cataracts,  its  &thom1ess  oceans,  lordly  rivers, 
crystal  lakes,  its  pathless  forests,  its  endless  diversities  and 
immense  multitudes  of  animated  existences,  each  forming  a 
complete  system  within  itself,  replete  with  proofi  of  design, 
and  in  all  its  parts  so  arranged  and  proportioned,  as  to  con- 
stitute one  grand  and  harmonious  whole.  Stand  still,  O 
man,  and  contemplate  the  wonders  in  the  midst  of  which 
.  you  are  placed.  Mark  the  ree^ularity  with  which  the  orb 
of  day  rises  to  diffuse  light  and  impart  warmth,  and  sets  to 
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give  repose  to  animated  nature.  Mark  the  beautiful  sue 
cession  of  the  seasons,  each  bearing  appropriate  provisions 
for  thy  varying  wants.  Mark  the  adaptation  of  the  air,  the 
rain,  the  sunshine,  to  the  revivescence  and  growth  of  the 
vegetable  world — the  vast  economy,  by  which  the  diversified 
myriads  of  earth-born  existences  are  daily  fed.  Mark  the 
storm,  the  lightning,  the  volcano,  the  earthquake.  Consider 
the  mysterious  and  wonderful  powers  of  knowled^  virtue, 
and  moral  action  which  belong  to  the  world  of  mmd.  Lift 
up  your  eye  to  those  unnumbered  suns  and  stars  and  sys- 
tems which  revolve  so  harmoniously  in  the  immensity  of 
space ;  or  examine  the  structure  of  that  curious  organ,  by 
aid  of  which  you  are  able,  "  at  a  small  inlet  which  a  grain 
might  close,"  to  take  in  the  greatness  of  an  infinite  creation; 
or  of  that  yet  more  wonderful  organ,  which  by  a  single  beat, 
diffuses  its  life  blood  through  all  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
your  bodily  frame ;  and  tell  us  if  he  be  not  unreasonable  to 
the  last  degree  who  demands  farther  evidence,  that  a  God 
exists.  Do  we  admire  the  genius  of  him  who  by  the  com- 
binations of  light  and  shade  has  thrown  upon  the  canvass 
some  likeness  to  the  beauteous  or  sublime  scenes  of  nature; 
or  of  the  statuary  who  has  transformed  his  block  into  a 
senseless  and  inert  imitation  of  man  ;  and  shall  we  say  that 
nature  herself  knows  no  intelligent  Author?  that  man,  en* 
dued  with  sense  and  motion,  has  not  been  formed  by  some 
stupendous  intelligence?  When  such  are  the  marks  of  de- 
sign which  may  be  seen  on  every  hand  and  through  every 
medium ;  when  unnumbered  adaptations  of  means  to  benefi- 
cent ends  are  so  plain  that  no  stupidity  can  mistake  them ; 
when  the  Author  of  nature  has  afforded  us  glimpses  of  still 
greater  contrivances,  which  demonstrate  his  prodigious  su- 
periority above  our  narrow  apprehensions  ;  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers, 
should  have  declared,  that  ^  he  would  rather  believe  all  the 
fiibles  of  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  or  the  Koran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind." 

No  proposition  admits  of  such  variety  of  proof  as  this,«— 
that  there  is  a  God.  With  Locke,  we  may  reason  from  the 
certainty  of  our  own  existence ;  with  Berkeley,  from  the 
motions,  actions  and  speech  of  others,  as  mere  effects  of  a 
living,  acting,  thinking  thing  in  man,  which  cannot  be  im- 
mediately discerned  by  our  senses ;  with  Bolingbroke,  from 
the  £Bu:t  that  non-entity  cannot  produce  entity,  and  noa-intat 
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licence,  intelligetice ;  or  with  Kant,  from  the  &ct  that  the 
sjrstematic  adaptation  of  material  thin^  is  not  essential  to 
their  nature ;  and  on  either  of  their  celebrated  positions  build 
an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent 
and  all-wise  Creator.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beine ;  as  it  was  injudi- 
cious in  an  ancient  poet  to  load  his  invulnerable  hero  with 
a  cumbersome  panoply. 

We  retire  in  summer  heats  from  the  dust  and  noise  of 
the  town  which  man  has  built,  and  seek  the  renovating  re- 
pose of  the  rural  scene.  The  matin  freshness  revives  our 
languid  frame ;  the  grateful  verdure  relieves  our  wearied  eye ; 
the  aroma  of  flowers  regales  our  sense ;  the  glad  voices  of 
nature's  songsters  rejoice  our  hearts : — Then  mounts  the  sun 
his  fervid  chariot,  and  sheds  his  genial  rays  over  the  luxu- 
riant fields,  yet  glittering  with  the  dew-drops  of  the  night. 
We  seek  the  canopy  of  shade ;  and  as  we  look  up  to  the  fir- 
mament all  beautifully  blue,  and  around  on  golden  crops, 
and  ripening  fruits,  and  grazing  herds,  and  busy  bees,  and 
sportive  insects,  the  heart  catches  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  beats 
in  conscious  enjoyment,  rises  in  instant  gratitude  to  the 
<'  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair,"  and  we  wonder  that 
any  rational  being  can  be  an  Atheist ! 

The  heart  responds  so  cordially  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
Creator,  we  are  not  surprised,  that  for  many  ages,  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  innate  sentiment ;  or  from  its  congeniality  to 
the  most  enlightened  reason,  that  it  should  seem  to  be  its 
unpremeditated  result.  We  are  almost  forvtrard  to  assert,  that 
the  natural  capacity  of  the  human  understanding,  is  of  it- 
self amply  sufficient  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  point  in 
question. 

But  the  complete  assent  of  reason  to  a  fact,  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  discovered  by  reason.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
cover that,  which  is  already  seen  to  be  demonstrably  certain. 
It  is  the  characteristic  propensity  of  not  a  few  minds,  to 
measure  their  original  capabilities  by  the  zest  with  which  they 
ponder,  or  the  readiness  with  which  they  comprehend,  the 
original  productions  of  others.  H6w  often  do  the  concep- 
tions of  genius,  from  their  very  simplicity,  delude  us  with 
the  impression  that  we  might  originate,  or  induce  us  to 
wonder  that  we  had  not  originated,  the  same  brilliant 
thoughts !  Let  them  be  frequently  revolved,  and,  forgetful 
of  their  origin,  we  unconsciously  appropriate  them  as  our 
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own.  Thus  does  the  simplicity  of  inventions  impose  on  our 
understanding.  Who  could  not, — we  are  ready  to  exclainii 
in  that  delusion  which  has  been  induced  by  the  familiarity 
of  knowledge, — ^have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  a 
western  continent?  But  ages  roiled  away,  and  mighty  minds 
rose  and  set,  leaving  scarce  a  trace  behind,  before  the  power 
of  reason  formed  a  Columbus,  or  a  Newton.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  stupendous  achievements  of  these  immortal  names, 
might  be  traced  to  the  expansive  and  enei^zing  influence  of 
Reoelation  on  the  human  intellect.  And  who  can  say,  that, 
at  this  very  moment  we  might  not  be  immersed  in  Egyptian 
darkness  as  respects  our  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  haA  He 
not  raised  up  and  inspired  his  servant  Moses  ! 

For  ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  provis- 
ion which  may  be  found  in  man's  moral  nature  for  the  belief  of 
a  God ;  notwithstanding  the  triumphant  amount  of  evidence 
and  cordial  assent  which  reason  brings  to  His  existence ; 
and  though  we  once  thought  (and  who  has  not  after  a  perusal 
of  Paley's  incomparable  argument?)  that  man  never  needed 
any  other  Scriptures  than  those  which  are  written  in  the 
characters  of  beneficent  design  on  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
— we  are  now  not  backward  to  acknowledge,  that  reflection 
on  simply  the  opening  declaration  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
has  changed  our  opinion,  and  grounded  us  in  the  conviction, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  attribittesy  if  not  the  very  being  of  God^  to  an  original 
revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 

If  reason  corroborate  the  declaration  that  <<  in  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  we  doubt  not,  that 
from  an  application  of  the  principles  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation, reason  also  will  be  heard  to  speak,  in  tones  of  moral 
certainty,  that  God  wrote  this  passage  by  the  hand  of  Moses.* 

1.  That  Moses,  in  the  exercise  of  his  unaided  powers, 
should  have  excogitated  this  rational  doctrine,  is  a  supposi- 
tion fraught  with  extreme  improbability.  Considering  the 
mental  character  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  admit  the  thought  that  mankind  then  engaged 
in  any  speculations  respecting  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Even  amid  all  the  advantages  which  are  afforded  by  revela- 

*  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  hook  of  Genesis  will  not  be  deemed  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  if  convenient  reference  be  made  to  Art.  I.  No.  VI.  of  the 
Lit.  and  Theol.  Reyiew.  But  see  in  particular  Fabei's  argument :  Hore  Mo- 
saics. Vol.  I.  Sect.  II.  Chap.  IV. 


tion,  whose  mys  are  scattered  on  the  remotest  hamlet  and 
habitation  in  a  Christian  land,  what  multitudes  exist  devoid 
<tf  any  knowled^  cf  God,  save  that  which  ccmsists  in  a  vaj^e 
and  indefinite  idea  of  His  existence  i  Hew  few  ever  thmk 
of  «aquirmg  respecting  His  nature,  attributes  and  works ! 
The  sun  unveils  to  their  sight  the  magnificence  of  creation ; 
but  seldom  do  their  thoughts  range  beyond  this  ^  visibh, 
diurnal  sphere."  The  orb  of  day  sets  amid  golden  clouds, 
and  the  moon  peers  above  the  horizon  to  difiiise  her  mellow 
~  ^ht,  and  the  stars  come  forth  in  twinkling  lustre,  and  the 

lets  irradiate  Ab  d^ths  of  ether,  as  they  move  on  in 
lions  grandeur ;  but  all  these  worlds,  so  radiant  witfi 
the  glory  of  their  Creator,  immense  in  magnitude,  countless 
in  number,  inconceivable  in  the  rapiditv  of  their  motions, 
itttfflrest  tbs  mass  of  human  minds  fer  less  than  the  lamps 
which  mark  our  streets,  or  the  bursting  and  scintillation  of  the 
sky-rocket  Necessitated  to  secure  the  means  of  animal 
subsistence,  the  throng  of  human  kind  enjoy  no  leisure  for 
speculation.  The  rising  glories  of  the  mom  suggest  no  other 
thought,  but  that  they  must  rise  to  toil ;  and  the  connng  on 
of  evening,  unfolding  yet  ^tester  wonders,  tells  diem  only 
tfiat  now  IS  the  hour  of  their  rest ;  or  the  time  which  might 
be  devoted  to  high  enquiries  is  squandered  by  others  in 
low  and  mundane  gratificatk>ns,  incapacitating  them  ulti» 
Doately  for  relisious  tltonght 

Now  if  such  be  the  state  of  the  generel  mind  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  much  more  must  a  hebitude  of  the  mental  fitcufties 
Ittve  characterirod  mankind  at  the  period  in  which  Moses 
lived.  Still  in  bondage  to  Hgypiian  tyranny,  which  for 
ages  had  pressed  them  in  the  dust,  if  the  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrews  might  possibly  have  been  less  than  their  miseries, 
no  fitelB  need  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  slavery  knows  no 
leisure  nor  incitements  for  the  exercise  of  profound  thought. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  any  greater  disposition 
or  capacity  for  high  apd  serious  enquiries  could  have  existed 
among  co-etaneous  nations,  whose  stren^  was  expended 
in  the  conflicts  of  war  abroad,  or  wasted  in  the  indulgence 
of  every  lust  at  home.  Among  unenlightmed  tribes,  little  or 
no  thought  is  entertained  aside  from  the  immediate  wants  of 
nature,  and  the  ^tification  of  depraved  passion.  We  could 
as  readily  conceive  of  a  paralytick,  accomplishing  the  labours 
of  a  Hereules,  as  of  an  ignorant  mind  putting  forth  a  volun<> 
tary  and  successful  enquiry  respecting  the  Infinite  Intelli- 

Vol.  n.  70 
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Stoco.  It  is  the  most  soblimated  enquiry  which  can  engage 
e  human  mind;  and  it  is  not  to  be  credited  thai  the 
knowledge  of  an  immaterial  creative  Power  was  struck  out 
by  the  gross  fiurulties  of  a  dark  age. 

So  simple  does  the  analocicd  argument  from  e£kct  to 
cause  appear,  as  to  be  adapted  almost  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  child ;  still  it  involres  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
could  never  be  attempted  by  the  human  mind,  unless  it  wwe 
in  some  degree  improved  and  abstracted  from  sensible  ob- 
jects. H^ce,  the  earliest  speculations  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  can  be  traced  no  farther  iMiek 
than  the  period  when  the  cultivation  of  reason  disposed  the 
mind  to  reflection.* 

Milton  has  made  Adam  a  philosopher ;  but  with  as  little 
propriety,  we  apprehend,  as  some  Divines  have  made  him  a 
scholastic  theologian.  The  Adam  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  was 
Milton  himself,  rather  than  the  Adam  of  "  Genesis."  That 
the  first  man,  if  he  rose  from  the  dust  in  the  full  perfection 
of  his  bodily  and  mental  ftculties,  might  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  glorious  phenomena  of  nature,  seems  far  from 
improbable }  hit,  poetically  beautiful,  or  consonant  with  our 
feelings  as  may  be  Milton's  description,  the  justness  of  his 
reasoning  may  &irly  be  questioned.  The  new  created  mind 
might  have  found  "  no  end,  in  wondering  mazes  lost,"  rather 
than  it  should  have  been  led  to  the  analogical  inference  of  a 
Creator,  before  experience  had  impressed  it  with  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  Strictly  speaking,  no  it  priori  argumeni 
can  be  framed.  That  of  Clarke  is  an  illustrious  feilaie. 
It  is  founded  on  experience  derived  from  an  €rf)servation  of 
external  objects.  Some  previous  intimation,  then,  of  a  God, 
is  necessary  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  the  immediate 
perception  of  a  mind  just  waking  up  to  the  magmficeaee  dt 

^Aooording  to  tonie  aacieat  phtk>8opher,  "  pninoe  in  orbe  deoa  CDcit  tiinor  i'^ 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  eyatem  of  Polytheiam  originated  in  the  lean 
of  the  ignorant  midtitttde ;  but  to  attribute  all  speculation  reapeeiing  a  Firar 
Cause  to  the  aame  ignoble  oiioin,  is  a  supposition  not  only  graluitons  but  fiaoghi 
with  the  greatest  abaurdity.  No  enquiry  has  been  more  common  and  ^leaaurAle 
to  cultured  intellects.  The  farther  remored  from  want  and  dis<iuietude.  and 
the  ffiaaterita  improYement  and  discipline  by  study,  the  mors  inclined  haa  oeoi 
the  human  mind  to  engage  in  this  loh^  speculation.  There  is  no  foundation, 
then,  for  the  opinion,  which  some  atheistic  writers  have  advanced,  that  specu- 
lation is  the  onsprinff  of  pain  and  want^nd  that  man  wonkl  never  have  nnder- 
taken  the  painful  taak  of  arguing  on  a  First  Cause,  had  be  alwaya  lived  in  dr- 
cumstances  of  ease  and  plenty.  It  might  with  more  truth  have  been  aaid,  that 
atheiatic  speculation  had  its  origin  in  the  feara  of  ungodly  men.  To  what 
unwelcome  labour  is  the  Atheist  subjected ! 
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ereatioo,  vonld  be  that  of  a  Creator.  AccoTdingly  the  sap^ 
poeition  of  an  ancient,  to  whom  Cioero  alludes,  is  no  leas 
Lily  correct  than  curious :  <<That  if  persons  who 
lad  long  lived  in  subterraneous  habitations,  and  had  enjoyed 
enly  a  vague  report  of  the  existence  and  power  of  the  gods, 
should  suddenly  emerge  into  the  light  and  lustre  of  the  worid 
which  we  inhabit,  they  would  no  sooner  behold  the  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,  or  understand  the  regular  order  of  seasons 
and  the  fastness  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  they  would  at 
once  acknowledge  both  the  existence  of  superiour  powers,  and 
that  tiMse  wonders  were  of  their  creation." 

But  man  neither  springs  intoexislence  in  ttie  full  rigour  and 
enlargement  of  his&culties,  nor  emerges  from  cavernsof  dark- 
ness mto  the  effulgence  of  day.  Familiar  with  the  &bric  of 
d»  universe  before  we  are  capable  of  reflection,  the  influ- 
eoce  of  gradual  perception  has  precluded  any  emodons  of 
wonder.  It  is  only  the  man  to  whom  the  spectacle  is  novel, 
or  whose  fiiculties  have  been  rendered  inquisitive  by  educa- 
tion, who  regards  the  steam  engine  with  intelligent  curiosity. 
So  to  the  traveller,  every  scene  is  replete  with  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  suggests  at  every  view  appropriate  enquiries, 
while  the  natives  in  general  of  that  very  land,  which  to  him 
is  a  theatre  of  wonders,  and  a  field  of  knowledge,  are  as  little 
sohcitoos  respecting  its  antiquities  and  history,  as  if  they 
were  incapable  of  thought.  Multitudes  may  be  fonnd^^n 
different  sections  of  the  globe,  who  have  never  entertained 
even  the  suspicion,  that  those  shining  points  in  space  were 
worlds  of  light ;  and  it  is  because  ue  power  of  education 
has  never  been  brought  to  counteract  that  paralysis  of  mind 
which  necessarily  results  from  visual  familiarity.  It  might 
be  as  reasonably  supposed  that  the  infimtile  body  would  grow 
and  strengthen  without  the  aliment  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished for  its  wants,  as  that  man's  uuaided  faculties  would 
spontaneously  assume  the  proportions  of  the  philosophic  in- 
tellect The  human  mind  must  be  taueht,  as  the  body  must 
be  fed ;  it  must  be  stimulated  by  the  force  of  education  or 
of  intellectual  example  or  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sug- 
gested thought,  or  it  is  physically  incapable  of  any  high  en- 
quiries respecting  the  causes  and  relations  of  things. 

We  are  wont  to  speak  of  untaught  native  intellect ;  but 
the  history  of  self-educated  men  will  disclose  in  every  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  appropriate  external  causes  in  elicit- 
ing and  shaping  their  undeveloped  energies.    The  mechani- 
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cal  inventions  of  Vaucanson  may  be  tmoed  to  his  lia:nii^ 
been  obliged,  while  young,  to  attend  his  mother  to  the  resi* 
denee  of  her  confesBor,  where,  as  a  relief  from  tedioos- 
ness,  he  was  led  to  examine  the  pendulum  of  an  old  dock. 
The  incident  of  having  found  in  his  mother's  apartment 
Spencer's  ^<  Fairy  Q^ueen"  made  Cowley  a  poet ;  of  havinf^ 
in  an  idle  hour  met  with  DHomma  de  Descartes^  made 
Malebranche  the  Plato  of  his  age.  Newton  might  never 
have  deduced  the  principle  of  gravity,  nor  Franidin  dis- 
armed the  lightning,  had  not  the  former  been  struck  on  his 
head  by  a  falliDg  apple,  and  the  latter  incidentally  found  De 
Foe's  "  Essay  on  Projects." 

That  the  human  mind,  so  degraded  through  ignorance 
as  it  must  have  been  in  the  in&ncy  of  society,  shrald  have 
enquired  after  God ;  or  that  even  die  few  amonff  the  mass 
who  might  have  been  endued  with  natural  talent,  could 
have  discovered  God,  unless  circumstances  had  oonspiied,  or 
some  incident  had  occurred,  to  arrest  their  attention,  and 
elevate  their  thoughts,  will  then  be  admitted  to  be  improbable. 

Now  it  may  be  suggested,  that  Moses  was  fovourably  situ- 
ated for  the  developement  of  intelledl ;  nor  will  it  be  doiied, 
that  to  superionr  native  powers,  were  added  advantages  of 
education^  which  distinguished  his  lot  in  life,  not  only  fiom 
any  of  his  kindred,  but  uom  the  mass  of  mankind.  Rescued 
in  his  iniancy  by  an  Egyptian  princess  from  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  he  was  brought  up  in  her  &ther's  palace,  and  educa- 
ted as  her  own  son.  What  he  was  taught,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  certainty;  though  Philo,as  quoted  from  Clemens 
by  Faber,*  specifies  in  his  allusion  to  the  education  of  Moses, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  medicine,  mu8ic,rhyd)m,hierogiyphi<»l 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  But  Egypt  was  celebrated  at  that 
period  for  its  scienccr  and  literature,  and  as  Moses,  from  our 
authentic  information,  was  ^Ueamed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  it  is  not  improbable  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,— the  elements  of  which  werehorrowed 
from  that  nation,  that  he  was  disciplined  to  the  investigatioii 
of  natural,  moral  and  theolojBfical  subjects. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit,  not  only  to  preclude  any 
impeachment  of  our  candour  in  meeting  a  plausible  objection 
to  our  train  of  reasoning,  but  to  render  it  the  more  apparent, 
that  the  Egyptian  education  which  Moses  received,  could  not 

*  Hot.  Mot.  Vol.  L  p«ge  212. 
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have  furnished  him  with  bis  ideas  respecting  the  Creator  of 
the  world* 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  £Bir-famed  wisdom  of  Egypt 
embraced  moral  apoth^ms,  the  economy  of  politicks,  some 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  medicine,  and  not  a  few  refined 
speculations  on  mind  and  matter ;  still,  the  same  writings 
which  acquaint  us  with  the  early  history  of  Moses,  afford 
ample  evidence,  that  the  God  whom  he  knew  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  fsither  of  his  royal  patroness.    <<  Who  is 
the  Lord,"  said  Pharaoh,  '<  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to 
let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord  neither  will  I  let  Israel 
go."    SkiUed  as  the  Egyptians  might  have  been  in  certain 
sciences ;  with  all  other  nations  at  that  period,  they  were 
alike  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  Polytheism.    So  &r  from 
entertaining  any  sublime  notions  of  God,  they  were  more 
d^raded  than  the  nations  which  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  deified  their  ancestors  with  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  by  the  homa^  which  they  rendered  to  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  bestial  and  vegetable  deities.    The 
Mosaic  worship,  in  not  a  few  of  its  peculiar  rites,  is  expressly 
guarded  against  the  insinuating  idolatry  of  Egypt ;  and  if 
this  be  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind  that 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  that  nation,  can  the  contrary  supposition  be 
any  less  than  absurd,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  were  ridiculed  by  surrounding  Polytheists 
for  th^  grossness  of  their  idolatry  1 

That  there  mi^ht  have  been  la  few  minds,  as  was  subse- 
quently the  case  in  Greece,  who  from  habits  of  thought  were 
kd  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  mythology  is  not 
improbable ;  but  that  any  esoteric  doctrine  existed  among 
ti^e  priesthood  which  embraced  the  pure  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Theology,  is  a  suggestion  replete  with  difficulties. 
Even  if  it  be  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers* who  visited  Egypt  were  initiated  into  the  myster- 
ies of  their  belief,  would  the  king,  who  in  all  the  early  ages 
was  linked  with  priests,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
f4es  which  they  withheld  only  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vul- 
gar herd  ?  But  if  the  priest,  from  the  impression  that  his  royal 
protectress  designed  him  for  their  order,  had  admitted  Moses 
alone  into  the  arcana  of  hieroglypbical  theism,  how  is  it  to 

-*  Hie  Greeks  derived  their  retigious  ceremonies  and  borrowed  the  ntanm  of 
almost  all  their  gods  from  Egypt.    Herodotus,  Eut  68, 9. 
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be  aooonnted  for,  that,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  supposed 
instructers,  and  the  universal  custom  of  the  heathen  priest* 
hood,  he  did  immediately  promulgate  this  rational  doctrine 
tt>  the  multitude ;  nay,  proscribed  the  polytheistic  worship  of 
the  Egyptians,  under  penalty  of  death  to  the  guilty  Hebrew ! 
So  peculiarly  circumstanced  from  being  the  adopted  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  have  been  forward  to  act  in 
oppoffltion  to  the  sentiments  of  his  education  ?  But  let  it  be 
admitted,  that  the  vigour  of  native  intellect,  the  aspirations  of 
ambition,  or  the  entdndling  emotions  of  long-smothered 
patriotism,  led  him  to  declare  his  greatness  and  authority  by 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  defying  the  priests, 
and  enlightening  the  people ;  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  why,  if  his  theistical  views  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
pnestly  tuition,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  tbeir  belief  in  the 
metempsychosis  or  immortality  of  the  soul, — a  doctrine 
^and  so  considered  by  all  heathen  legislators,  whether  they 
m  reality  r^rded  it  as  true  or  not  ;^  of  the  last  impor- 
tance in  fiicuitating  the  designs,  and  securing  the  influ- 
ence of  a  political  aspirant.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  fiu^t,  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  ignorant  of  a  future 
state.  But  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  so  exclusively 
temporal,  that  while  no  sceptic  since  Bolingbroke  has  &iled 
to  adduce  this  circumstance  in  prima /(uAe  objection,  War- 
burton  (with  whatever  success  our  position  is  not  concerned) 
has  rendered  it  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  argument  ia 
defence  of  Moses'  divine  legation. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  if  the  Egyptians  had  attained 
the  knowledge  of  immortality,  they  could  not  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  true  God.  It  might  be  shown  that  these 
points  involve  processes  of  reasoning  so  different,  that  while 
the  human  mind  could  not  exclude  the  presumption  of  its 
future  existence,  it  might  be  wholly  in  darkness  respecting 
its  great  original.  But  in  all  probability,  it  was  thw  very 
ignorance  ^  the  Creator  which  induced  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  have  furnished  us  with  the 
data  of  their  conclusions  on  this  subject.  '^  Nothing  can  be 
produced  out  of  that  which  has  no  existence,"  said  Democ- 
ritus,  nor  can  any  thing  be  reduced  to  nonrentity.  Or  as 
Perseus  expresses  it, 

"De  nihito  nihil,  in  mhiliun  nil  pofM  iev«rtL" 
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Now  if  they  had  entertained  any  suitable  notions  of  God 
as  an  omnipotent  Creator,  obviously  an  act  of  annihilation 
would  have  appeared  as  easy  a  matter  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
as  the  act  of  creation  ;  but  supposing  matter  to  be  eternal 
and  indestructible,  it  secured  a  necessary  inference  to  their 
minds,  that  the  soul  of  man,  which  for  aught  they  knew  had 
always  existed,  could  never  cease  to  exist.  Yet  what  involves 
greater  i^orance  of  the  true  God,  than  this  prominent  doc- 
trine of  Egyptian  belief?  k  implied  that  God,  had  no  distinct 
existence ;  that  all  souls  were  an  emanation  from  him,  and 
ultimately  absorbed  into  his  essence,  identifying  God  and 
the  Universe. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  recouise  for  the  advocates 
of  natural  theology.  The  Greeks,  it  is  known,  improved 
upon  the  rude  principles  of  science  which  had  been  intro- 
duced from  Egypt,  until  Pythagoras  discovered  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  Thales  predicted  an 
echpse ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  thought,  that  Moses 
from  his  instruction  by  Egyptian  priests  and  sages  was 
stimulated  to  essay  discovery  in  the  regions  of  metaphysical 
speculation.  However  unsatisfying  or  enormous  might 
have  been  the  reserved  opinions  of  his  supposed  instructors, 
with  a  mind  discipUned  for  thought  by  early  education,  it  is 
evident  that  no  one  could  have  been  more  ravourably  situa- 
ted for  calm  reflection  and  successful  enquiry  than  he,  dur- 
ing his  forty  years  residence  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  the 
wilderness.  Removed  from  Egypt,  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  his  mind  might  oflen  revert  to  its  moral  condition,  and 
loatli  its  degrading  superstitions.  We  see  his  eye  moisten  ia 
commiseration,  and  his  heart  beat  with  indignation,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  oppression  and  wretchedness  of  his  enslaved 
kindred.  Involuntarily  he  lifts  his  eye  to  Heaven,  as  if  to 
iuvoke  retribution  on  the  tyrant  and  dehverance  for  the 
slave.  Or  again,  the  va^ue  notions  of  superiour  powers 
which  his  youth  bad  imbibed  recur  to  his  mind.  Whose 
mind  in  that  early  age,  if  not  his,  shall  be  led  to  enquire, 
how  came  this  glorious  scene  into  existence  ?  ''  Must  there 
not  of  necessity  be  an  adequate  and  Jntelligent  Cause  ? 
What  spirit  is  that  which  thinks  in  mine,  and  shines  in  yon* 
der  firmament,  and  speaks  to  my  heart  in  the  tranquillizing 
stillness  of  the  desert?  Why  do  I  exist  with  all  these  facul- 
ties so  distinguished  from  the  herds  around  me  ?  Whence 
this  aspiration  after  something,  I  know  not  what  I  Whenee 
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this  sense  of  right  and  wiong?  Has  man  no  Maker;  Ihe 
injured  no  avenger)  Is  this  universal  frame  without  a 
thinking  head  and  beating  heart? — Snrely,  there  is  a  Gkxl — 
the  Creator  and  moral  Govemour  of  the  world." 

But  our  imagination,  wafted  by  the  breath  of  revealed 
truth,  has  carried  us  away  from  the  decisions  of  natural  rea* 
son.  So  easy  is  the  process  by  which  we  attain  to  the  demon- 
stration  of  an  Almighty  Ruler,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Moses,  so  endowed  by  nature  and  education,  and  so  long 
embosomed  in  the  deptlis  of  reflective  solitude,  could  have 
resisted  ttie  high  conclusion,  or  fidled  to  discover  the  true 
God. 

In  arguing,  however,  concerning  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  human  understauding,  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  decide 
from  the  attainments  of  the  mind  assisted  by  revelation,  as 
to  assume  the  present  state  of  mechanical  improvement  as 
a  criterion  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  ancients 
had  attained.  Nor  is  any  d  priori  reasoning  admissible^ 
To  ascertain  what  Moses  was  capable  of  achieving  by  his 
own  unaided  powers,  there  is  but  one  legitimate  course ;  and 
that  is,  to  institute  an  enquiry  respecting  the  theistical  senti* 
ments  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  at  a  period  when  human 
reason  was  confessedly  unassisted,  but  most  intent  on  meta- 
physical speculation. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  attention  of  Moses  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  this  subject.  The  existence 
and  attributes  of  a  Creator  were  the  especial  and  all-absorb- 
ing themes  among  the  Grecian  sages.  It  cannot  be  supposed,, 
that  Moses  enjoyed  greater  advantages  than  they  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  subject.  Aside  from  the  &ct  that  the  latter 
had  visited  Egypt  with  a  view  to  directing  or  enlarging  their 
minds,  they  constantly  enjoyed  that  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  arises  from  philosophic  associations  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  Much  less  may  it  be  presumed,  that  how- 
ever ener^tic  the  intellect  with  which  the  former  was 
endowed,  it  was  superiour  to  that  of  the  latter.  The  native 
elements  of  the  human  mind,  never  shone  ferth  with  moie 
dazzling  radiance,  than  from  the  recesses  of  the  academic 
^rove ;  or  assumed  such  forms  of  beauty  and  sublimity  as 
immortalized  the  schools.  Giants  in  intellect,  their  works 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  might  of  human  acluevements. 
The  greatest  of  modern  minds  have  been  their  most 
enthusiastic  scholars.    The  very  despisers  of  Moses  have 
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bowed  in  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  their  acknowledged,  per- 
haps unapproachable  greatness.  Yet  must  it  not  be  con- 
ceded by  every  candid  mind,  that  all  their  writings  are 
but  melancholy  records  of  the  incapacity  of  human  reason 
to  discover  God.  Is  not  the  result  of  their  every  specula- 
tion confirmation  strong  of  the  apostolic  position,  that  "  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  The  vagueness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  speculative  opinions,  which  brooded  over  the 
Grentile  world,  before  it  was  visited  by  the  "  day  sprins^  from 
on  high,"  can  be  likened  to  nothing  short  of  that  chaotic 
darkness,  in  which  the  earth  existed  before  God  said,  '<  Let 
there  be  light." 

If  Moses  had  originated  his  views  respecting  the  Deity,it 
must  have  been  through  one  of  two  mediums, — either  from 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause,  or  from  nature's 
marks  of  manifest  adaption  to  specific  ends.  Now  both 
of  these  modes  of  reasoning  were  so  familiar  to  the  heathen 
philosophers,  that  neither  Clarke  nor  Paley  may  justly  be 
considered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  the  Aristotle  and  So- 
crates of  modem  times. 

But  to  what  purpose  was  their  mastery  of  these  argu- 
ments ?  Did  they  attain  to  any  clear,  consistent,  or  correct 
views  of  the  uncreated  mind  ?  All  their  mighty  speculations 
tended  to  little  else,  than  a  perception  and  esoteric  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  absurdity  of  the  reigning  superstitions. 

The  Monad  of  Pythagoras  was  the  universe  itself;  the 
Deity  of  Zeno  was  an  active  ethereal  fire  which^'pervaded 
and  informed  the  passive  material  mass ;  of  Aristotle,  an  exter- 
nal, physical  power ;  of  Plato,  an  independent  mind  having 
no  creative  power.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize. 
Having  no  definite  views  of  the  spirituality,  personality,  and* 
unity  of  the  godhead,  in  general,  the  god  of  the  schools  was  an 
infinitely  extended  soul,  not  a  simple,  indivisible  essence.  He 
was  a  mere  philosopical  agent,  invented  by  reason  in  at- 
tempted explanation  of  existing  phenomena  ;  not  an  object 
of  praise  and  prayer.  He  was  controlled  by  a  fatal  des- 
tiny,— not  omnipotent.  He  was  wrapped  in  the  shades  of 
inpenetrable  darkness ;  existing  in  indolent  quietude,  and  at 
an  unapproachable  distance, — not  the  father  of  mankind, 
ever  active  in  his  universal,  beneficent  ai^ency.  If  they 
may  not  properly  be  denominated  Atheists,  still  less  may  they 
lustlv  be  regarded  as  Theists-    If  universally  they  were  not 
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iteolote  PtotheistSy  it  cannot  be  prored  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  they  bad  any  idea  of  the  divine  unity. 

As  he  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  to  be  the  wisest  of 
meUy  so  is  Socrates  the  only  one  whose  unassisted  ken  al- 
most pierced  the  yeil  which  shrouded  the  true  God  from  mor- 
tal knowledge.  But  let  it  be  distinctly  considered,  that  his 
recognition  of  the  divine  unity*  and  personality,  (tf  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  traced  toareport  of  the  belief  which  separated 
the  Israelites  from  all  the  surrounding  nations,)  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  mere  suggestion,  which  never  assumed  in  his 
mind  the  shape  of  logical  conviction,  nor  in  his  teachings 
the  form  and  consistence  of  system ;  that  he  used  the  terms 
god  and  inter  ^<Mfo  changeably ;  and  that  his  constant  prac- 
tice in  sacrificing  both  in  private  and  public  to  the  popular 
deities,  his  frequent  recourse  to  divination,  to  say  the  least, 
were  not  very  consistent  with  so  sublime  a  belie£  Blinded, 
indeed,  by  the  most  unworthy  prejudice,  must  be  the  mind, 
which  can  degrade  the  theistical  views  of  Moses,  by  a  com- 
parison with  Socrates,  much  more  with  the  speculations  of 
other  pagan  philosophers. 

That  many  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  may 
occasionally  irradiate  our  search  into  the  antique  regions  of 
metaphysical  speculation  will  readily  be  conceded ;  but  like 

*  Wufoarton,  liai  endeaTOored  to  show,  that  the  MCiet  of  tiie  HjMUmm 
waa  tha  doctrine  of  divine  unity ;  and  addnoea  in  e?idenoe  the  PaliiMMlia  of 
Orpheua,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Hierophant  taui^ht  thia  doctrine  to 
the  initiated.  It  ia  alike  uncertain  whether  the  Palinodia  were  written  bj  Or> 
ftheu^  whether  ita  date  be  antecedent  to  Chtiatianity,  and  whether  it  were  le- 
cited  m  the  oeremoniea  of  initiation.  Euaebina  (Praepar.  Evang.  Lib.  13.  chap. 
12.)  baa  cited  the  Palinodia  from  a  Jew  who  lived  200  jeers  before  Christ,  bat  m 
connection  there  ia  an  incidental  allooon  to  Moaea  and  Abraham  which  haa  in- 
duced a  belief  in  the  minds  of  some  critica  that  theae  veraea  were  fibricated  or 
uiterpolated  by  Aristobulus,  or  some  other  Jew.  St.  Justui*s  (Exhort  ad  Qraec 
p.  18.)  quotation  differs  from  Eusebius,  bnt  all  that  can  be  dednoed  fram  Ua 
rmdinff,  is,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  might  be,  or  at  whatever  period  ha 
might  have  lived,  has  not  expressed  himself  respecting  the  Supreme  Being  m  a 
more  definite  and  consistent  manner  than  Cleantbea,  or  Aratos  from  whom  St. 
Paul  fflioted.  The  early  Christiana  were  ao  anxiooa  to  recommend  the  Scrip- 
turea  by  refiBrring  the  heathen  to  points  of  similar  belief  in  their  own  aothon^ 
mat  the  most  obvious  interpolations  hsve  been  detected  in  their  version  of  Pagan 
k^L**  '"  ^^  hymns,  ss  prsserved  bv  Pagan  writera,  of  each  of  the  noeta  m 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Governour  is  confounded  with 
that  of  the  stories  which  identified  the  Deity  and  the  world.  Were  they  condn* 
nve,  however,  aa  to  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity,  no  evidence  can  be  gntheied 
from  aneiant  authors  to  prove  that  it  constituted  a  piofeaaionof  faith  at  Elosia. 
Socrates  refiised  to  be  imtiated,  and  on  this  account  waa  thought  to  be  deatitnte 
Of  iehm>n;  but  if  the  unity  of  God  ware  the  aecret,  bow  happens  it  that  ha 
wff*  5hou^  havediaoovered  it  7  See  in  connazion,  the  remarfca  of  Fabar,  Hor. 
M Cfii.  I.  Vol  Sec  U.  Cbap.  VH. 
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those  briUiant  corascatioos,  which  light  up  for  an  instant 
the  midnight  sky,  involving  the  traveller  in  tenfold  dark* 
ness,  these  glittering  thoughts  serve  only  to  render  more 
sensible  to  the  surrounding  obscurity.  It  need  not  be  shown, 
that  the  imposing  splendour  of  these  infrequent  jconceptionS| 
fiides  away  and  dies,  when  compared  with  declarations  so 
overpoweringly  effulgent,  as  those  which  the  Mosaical  wri- 
tings contain.  Pause,  for  a  moment,  in  reflection  on  this  sin- 
gle sentence,  (and  it  is  among  the  most  sublime  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us,) — *^  I  am  whatever  has  been  and  is  and 
shall  be  ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  has  ever  drawn  aside" — 
and  say,  whether  it  does  not,  of  itself,  more  than  intimate 
the  existing  and  hopeless  darkness,  in  which  the  ancients 
felt  themselves  involved  ;  whether  the  temple  at  Sais,  on  the 
architrave  of  which  this  sentence  was  written,  might  not 
most  appropriately  have  contained  an  altar,  bearing  a  cor- 
responding inscription — ^**  To  the  unknown  God." 

Let  the  utmost  weight,  however,  be  attached  to  the  golden 
sentences  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  let  it  be  granted, 
that  they  caught  some  glimpses  of  the  Infinite  Majesty. 
Which  of  the  schools  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion ;  what 
philosopher  ever  inculcated  Mosaical  sentiments  of  God,  or 
taught  one  simple  principle  of  theistical  belief?  Would  not 
the  whole  array  of  philosophic  minds  have  been  sinitten 
with  amazement,  had  one  of  their  number  exclaimed, 
«  There  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  ?"  Think  of  the 
obscurity  and  perplexity  which  characterize  their  specula- 
tions. It  need  not  now  be  essayed,  whether  the  whole  range 
of  their  philosophy  could  furnish  us  with  even  a  plausible 
system  of  eclectic  theism.  Id  this  we  have  been  anticipated, 
not  only  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Christian  writers,  as 
Justin  Martyr  and  Augustin,  who  according  to  their  own  con- 
^sions,  vainly  searched  and  agonized  for  truth,  until  their 
minds  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
but  even  by  Cicero,  whose  treatise  de  Nahira  Deorum 
amounts  to  nothing  more,  thanatriumphantexposure  of  the 
uncertainty  and  vanity  of  all  the  existent  systems  of  philoso- 
phical theism.  Nor  is  it  a  result  which  should  excite  our  sur- 
prise, when  Plato,  whose  mind  was  still  more  profound  than 
that  of  his  immortal  master,  himself  declared,  "that 
to  discover  the  Artificer  and  Father  of  the  universe,  is  indeed 
difficult,  and  that  when  found,  it  is  impossible  to  reve^ 
him,  through  the  medium  of  discourse,  to  mankind  at  large. 
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If  the  later  Platoaists  shall  be  found  to  be  more  consistent  and 
satisfactory  in  their  views,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  their 
date  is  posterior  to  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  Greek  langua^, — a  circumstance  which  was  not 
without  its  immediate  mfluence  on  all  philosophical  specu- 
lations. 

A  dispassionate  enquiry  precludes  all  doubt,  that  amid  the 
irradiations  of  their  schools,  the  wisdom  of  their  senates,  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  architecture,  they  were  ^'  without 
God  in  the  world."  That  altar  erected  in  the  centre  of  en- 
lightened Athens,  too  truly  tells  us  all  that  the  Gentile  world 
knew  of  God,  after  an  elaborate  enquiry  of  four  thousand 
years.  Mark  well  that  inscription ; — To  the  unknown 
God. 

Oh  !  how  should  all  deistical  pretensions  be  abashed,  and 
the  pnde  of  reason  be  humbled  in  the  dust !  Look  back  to 
an  earlier  age,  thou  boating  sceptic  !  Pry  into  the  desert 
of  Midian— thou  shalt  find  that  a  greater  than  Socrates  is 
there !  He  is  engaged  in  recording  tbeistical  instruction  for 
all  coming  ages.  Are  his  enquiries  embarrassed  by  difficul- 
ties? Does  ne  combat  no  doubts,  or  shield  his  views  firom 
the  possibility  of  scepticism  ?  Is  he  irrational,  inconsistent, 
or  unsystematic  in  his  positions  ? — ^Where  else  can  be  found 
such  sentiments  of  God  ?  Uncreated,  He  has  existed  from 
eternity.  Purely  spiritual,  strictly  individual,  essentially  im- 
maculate, He  is  as  infinitely  removed  from  all  contact  with 
matter,  as  distinct  from  all  other  existences,  as  his  nature  is 
free  firom  imperfection  and  sin.  Guided  not  by  destiny,  but 
by  the  unerring  law  which  emanates  from  his  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  He  exists  in  absolute  independence.  Om- 
nipotent to  execute  his  sovereign  pleasure,  the  world  is  not 
an  emanation  from  his  nature,  but  a  creation  of  his  will. 
Invisibly  omnipresent,  He  does  not,  with  Epicurean  indo- 
lence, disregard  the  affairs  of  his  creatures,  or  attend  only  to 
the  things  which  are  great  in  human  estimation ;  but  fasten- 
ing his  vision  on  each  revolving  world,  with  each  revolving 
thought  of  man,  He  knows  all  that  can  happen,  either  in 
time  or  space;  provides  for  every  want,  both  of  man 
and  beast;  directs  and  orders  all  that  takes  place;  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  every  rational  being,  as  amena- 
ble to  his  moral  government ;  and  subserves  the  universe  of 
mind  and  matter  to  the  undivided,  unrivalled  glory  of  his 
incommunicable  name. 
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Such  is  a  faint  delineation  of  the  Being  whom  Moses  knew 
and  adored.  Wonderflil  man !  Amid  millions  of  idolaters, 
sole  iconoclastic  monotheist !  In  thy  conceptions  of  an  im- 
material Creator,  a  supreme  Intelligence, — all -wise,  all- 
mighty,  all-good,  obscuring  the  brightest,  proudest  specula- 
tions of  the  mightiest  minds  of  philosophical  antiquity  ! 

Now,  we  ask,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
Moses,  in  an  uncultivated  age,  should  entertain  theistical 
views,  which  the  greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  £uled  to 
discover ;  but  which  appear  the  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
the  more  our  reason  is  disciplined  by  philosophy  and  en- 
larged by  science  ?  Admitting  that  the  heathen  world,  in  the 
midst  of  its  polytheism,  entertained  some  indefinite  notion 
respecting  one  Optimus  Maximus^  when  all  their  specula- 
tions temied  only  yet  more  effectually  to  deface  its  impress 
sion,  is  it  credible  that  Moses  should  have  attained  these  ra* 
tional  and  sublime  views  by  the  bare  power  of  his  own  un- 
assisted mind  ? 

2.  It  is  highly  probable  (i.  e.  admissible  of  the  strongest 
moral  evidence)  that  Moses  derived  his  knowledge  of  God 
from  original  Revelation.  Admitting  his  being,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  without  denying  his  omnipotence,  that  a  revelation 
from  God  is  abstractly  impossible ;  nor  can  such  an  occur- 
rence be  regarded  as  improbable,  unless  it  be  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  is  not  all-wise ;  or  that 
He  has  formed  the  human  race  for  no  assignable  end.  Surely, 
man  was  not  placed  here  through  caprice.  Look  at  his  ra- 
tional and  moral  constitution.  Why  alone  sifted  with  intel- 
ligence ?  Why  able  to  discern  the  reflected  lineaments  of 
wisdom  and  goodness?  Why  this  mysterious  faculty  of 
thought,  which  can  stretch  itself  into  immensity  and  almost 
grasp  infinity?  Why  this  exhaustless  capacity  for  the  love 
and  adoration  of  excellence,  if  he  were  not  formed  for  high 
communion  with  his  Maker  ?  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to 
brand  his  being  as  an  enigma,  and  render  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  less  coherent  and  intelligible  than  the  "  leaves 
which  the  Sybil  scattered  on  the  wind."  To  reject,  conse- 
quentiy,  the  presumption  in  &vour  of  an  original  revelation 
to  man  is,  to  impeach  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his 
Maker ;  it  is  to  accuse  Him  of  having  wantonly  formed  man, 
and  then  abandoned  him  to  be  the  sport  of  accident ;  or  of 
having  fornxd  him  for  a  high  end,  and  then,  paradoxically, 
attempting  to  effectuate  his  purpose  by  most  studiously  with- 
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holdinfr  firom  his  rational  creature  any  commanications  of 
divine  knowled^^. 

I(  according  to  the  speculations  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found philosophers,  it  be  probable  that  He  who  endued  man 
with  the  organs  of  speech  taught  him  their  use ;  that  even 
in  relation  to  some  of  those  arts  which  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  civilized  life,  man  in  the  in&ncy  of  our  race  was  not 
unassisted  by  his  Maker ;  much  less  is  it  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  man  was  left  by  God  in  ignorance  of  his  high  re- 
lations. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  on  account  of  his  rational  endow- 
ments and  moral  sensibilities,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
immediate  revelation.    Aside  from  the  futility  of  unassisted 
reason,  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  history  of  hea- 
then philosophy,  it  is  questionable,  whether  man  uuinstructed 
could  ever  have  entertained  general  ideas ;  whether  it  woukl 
not  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
infinite,  simple  Spirit ;  while  it  is  certain,  from  universal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  that  man  must  be  taught,  or  he 
remains  forever  ignorant  and  incapable  of  mental  exertion. 
As  to  natural  conscience,  it  will  not  be  maintained,  we 
presume,  that  however  she  may  intimate  the  existence  of  a 
moral  Grovernour,  her  teachings  could  be  available  to  all  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  indispensable  to  our  well-being. 
How  absurd  is  it,  we  had  almost  said,  to  contend  against 
the  probability  of  man's  having  been  immediately  instructed 
by  his  Creator.    Why  not  gravely  argue,  that  God  need  not 
have  furnished  animal  existences  with  the  means  of  attaining 
the  end  of  their  being  ?  ^  In  the  course  of  time  they  would 
have  discovered  them."  *  *  *  "If,  indeed,  they  had  not  died 
on  the  eve  of  dawning  success."    The  existence  of  animal 
instincts,  is  not  only  a  proof  of  infinite  wisdom  in  the  Crea- 
tor, but  a  living  refutation  of  deism.    Has  God  thus  benefi- 
cently endowed  the  young  of  every  animal ;  and  did  He 
withhokl  from  man  alone  the  means  of  at  once  accomplish- 
ing the  sublime  purposes  of  his  being  1  If  instinct  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  brute,  not  less  indispensable  was  revelation  to 
man.    It  is  now  to  man,  as  a  heaven-born  instinct,  teaching 
him  what  reason  cannot    And  the  same  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  probable  revelation,  prove  that 
it  was  aft  origine.    It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  things,  infinitely  more  flagrant,  had  the  Father  of  the 
universe  abandoned  his  rational  creature  for  ages  before 

ig  Himself  known,  than  if  earthly  parents  should  with- 
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hold  shelter  and  nourishment  from  their  new-bom  child,  nntil 
they  had  convinced  themselves,  by  its  parched  and  pallid 
lips,  its  piteoas  cries,  its  dying  struggles,  that  it  could  not 
thrive  and  live  without  their  sustainmg  agency.  Hence,  the 
abstract  falsity  of  any  religion  bearing  date  posteriour  to  the 
creation.  Hence  the  impregnable  vantage  ground  which 
Christianity  maintains  amid  the  array  of  antagonist  S3^em8. 
The  latest  of  his  posterity  may  know  the  same  eternal  God 
whom  Adam  knew. 

That  Moses,  therefore,  must  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  divine  revelation,  may  be  logically  deduced  from  three 
considerations  which  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds,  by 
the  opening  sentence  of  his  history. 

1.  The  clearness  and  positiveness  with  which  he  speaks 
oicne  im/matericU  Creator.  Had  he  been  present  when  '^the 
ihorning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy,"  he  could  not  have  uttered  a  declaration  more  ex- 
press and  decided.  In  vain  shall  the  records  of  profitne  his- 
tory be  searched  for  any  statement  which  can  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  this :  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  God,  the  supreme  reality — the  om« 
nipotent  intelligence,  filled  the  whole  sphere  of  his  vision. 
He  stood  sublimely  apart  from  all  other  existences.  Amid 
the  unnumbered  deities  of  surrounding  nations,  Uke  Sinai 
rearing  its  cloud-capped  peak  above  the  wide  spread  sands  of 
the  desert.  He  towered  in  solitary  majesty,  to  a  height  which 
was  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory.  It  is  the  lucid  distinct- 
ness of  his  views  respecting  God,  which  constitutes  the 
marked  distinction  and  surpassing  glory  of  the  Mosaical  sys- 
tem. Not  one,  of  all  the  philosophical  schools,  ever  proposed 
the  immaterial,  independent  existence  of  one  only  God,  as  its 
distinguishing  tenet ;  nor  amid  the  multitude  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions,  can  any  distinct  recognition,  much  less  any 
positive  expression  of  it  be  discovered.  Unblessed  by  a  re- 
velation from  the  source  of  light,  how  could  they  avoid  ob- 
scurity or  contradiction  in  their  sentiments?  Most  congenial, 
as  it  may  be  to  our  minds,  to  conceive  the  existence  of  one 
intelligent  Supreme ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  a  Being,  whose  nature  is  purely  spiritual,  that  to 
speak  of  him  with  definite  precision  is  not  unlike  the  vain 
attempt  of  a  blind  man  to  describe  light.  If  ever  we  speak 
of  God  in  terms  of  confidence  and  lucid  distinctness,  it  is 
with  our  hand  on  the  Bible :  and  however  "  rooted  and 
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Pounded''  we  may  be  in  the  belief  of  supreme,  spiritual 
unity,  as  characterizing  the  divine  nature ;  yet  no  one,  in  the 
least  accustomed  to  re&ct  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
will  deny  that  it  is  of  all  conceptions  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
tain in  vivid,  operative  remembrance ;  that  we  invoUintariiy 
invest  God  with  a  material  form ;  that  we  never  think  of  Him 
without  unconsciously  proposing  to  ourselves  some  visible 
object. 

We  are  not  surprized,  therefore,  at  the  constant  proneness 
to  idolatry  which  all  uncivilized  nations  have  evinced ;  or 
that  the  Hebrews,  despite  of  the  instructions  and  warnings  of 
their  leader,  should  so  repeatedly  abandon  his  God  in  fiivour 
of  heathen  deities.  The  adoration  of  a  brazen  calf  is  better 
adapted  to  an  ignorant  people ;  nay,  of  the  sun  and  moon  to 
a  nund  however  improved,  if  uninstructed  by  Heaven  itself, 
than  the  worship  of  the  invisible,  intangible,  inconceivable 
God.  If  Moses,  considered  as  a  political  aspirant,  had  de- 
termined by  the  visour  of  his  own  native  intellect  to  devise  an 
effective  system  of  priestcraft,  is  it  not  probable,  that  he  would 
have  advanced  other  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  God, 
than  such  as  are  the  most  difficult  for  even  the  enlightened 
mind  to  apprehend  or  retain  ; — which  could  not  possibly  be 
impressed  on  the  efficient  belief  of  such  a  race  as  the  He- 
brews, without  the  miraculous,  corroborative  interposition  of 
the  Creator  himself?  If  he  had  not  enjoyed  this  actual  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  could  he,  in  an  uncultivated  age, — his 
own  mind  but  poorly  furnished  and  disciplined  in  compa- 
rison with  unnumbered  minds  of  after  a^, — have  expressed 
himself  with  that  clearness  and  positiveness  of  authority, 
which  alone  proceeds  from  conscious  certainty?  A  self-taught 
child  of  nature,  and  thus  speak  of  Him  "  ^om  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  can  see?''  O  tell  us,  ye  would-be  wise,  ye  self-ado- 
ring sceptics  1  how  happens  it,  that  he  should — 

**  So  ffet  the  start  of  this  miyestic  world 
AncTbear  the  palm  alone." 

I  wonder  not  that  ye  should  have  branded  him  as  an  enthu- 
siast ;  a  dupe ;  an  impostor ;  and  conspired  to  rob  him  of  his 
crown. 

"Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  ntmw  world 
.    Lake  a  Colossus :  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  hu^e  legs,  and  peek  about 
To  find  ourselTes  dishonourable  graves.'' 
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2.  The  ooimo^poay  of  Moses  aflfonk]NQ8omptiyeevideD€e 
of  origioal  revelation.  Compared  with  that  of  the  early  pa- 
gan  uatioos,  it  is  brief  and  simple,  while  theirs  is  arrayed  in 
all  the  gaudy  colours  of  allei^ory ;  his  is  sober  detail,  theirs 
Ta^e  and  marvellous ;  his,  as  a  system,  is  consistent  and 
rational,  theirs  is  merely  a  group  of  wild  and  distorted  ima^ 
ges.  -  If  his,  therefore,  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  an 
authentic  history,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  those  events,  a 
mutilated  account  of  which  is  interwoven  with  the  mytholo- 
gical cnsnu^onies  of  every  pagan  nation,  must  actually  have 
transpired  felse  whence  this  universal  tradition  respectinff 
them  7),  ana  -that  the  Mosaical  is  the  true  account/  We  need 
not  enquire,  whether  it  be  probable,  that  any  unassisted  mind, 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  could  have  drawn  up  such  a  his- 
tory as  that  which  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Let  our  view  be  confined  to  the  first  verse  of  that  chapter. 
It  contains  information  of  a  fact  which  can  be  found  no 
where  else.  In  the  banning  God  created — Created  7  How 
came  he  by  that  idea?  The  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  philosophy 
of  Greece,  the  discriminative  powers  of  the  Roman  intellect, 
the  inventive  imagination  which  characterized  all  the  orien- 
tal nations,  were  unequal  to  its  conception.  The  earliest 
philosophers  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  alike  with 
Ocellus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  maintained  that  matter  was  eter* 
Dal.  Ex  nihilOi  nihil  jU^  was  the  fundamental  maxim  of  all 
their  speculations.  Aristotle  has  attributed  the  opinion, 
Mh  U  Tou  jMjjsvo^  ytH^^ — as  common  to  those  of  his  day 
with  all  preceding  philosophers :  and  Plutarch,  in  his  represen- 
tation of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  says,  "  that  the  substance  or 
matter  of  which  God  made  the  world  was  not  created,  but 
always  lay  ready  for  the  Artificer,  to  be  arranged  and  order- 
ed by  Him  ;  for  the  creation  was  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out 
of  what  had  been  without  form,  and  unfit ;  as  a  house,  or  a 
garment,  or  a  statue  is  made."t  The  inference,  consequently, 
IS  by  no  means  inadmissible,  that  the  human  mind  could  not 
have  excogitated  the  idea,  that  this  world  was  produced  from 
nothing.  The  spontaneous  impression  of  the  mind,  on  a 
survey  of  creation,  is,  that  all  thin^ps  ever  were,  and  ever  will 
be,  as  they  are.    The  resistless^  conviction  of  not  a  few  of  the 

•  See  Faber'8  Sketch  of  Heathen  Cosmogonieti  Hons  Motaicv,  Vol.  I. 
Sect.  I.  Chap.  II. 

'  t  Hence,  tboogrh  pagan  writera'not  unfteqoently  naed  the  tenn  Creator,  they 
attached  no  other  idea  to  it  than  that  of  an  Anificer. 

Vol.  II.  72 
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pagan  philosophers  was,  that  the  creattoD  of  the  world  is  too 
stupendous  a  work  for  even  God  to  accomplish ;  and  deq>ite 
of  all  our  superiour  knowled^,  when  we  contemplale  the 
▼astness  of  the  material  universe,  and  find  ourselves  lost  amid 
countless  suns  and  stars,  to  the  smallest  of  which  our  earth 
dwindles  into  insi^rnificance,  and  from  the  nearest  of  which 
the  disk  of  our  world  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  we  invo* 
luntarily  exclaim,  how  is  it  possible  that  these  revolving 
bodies,  whose  numbers  and  dimensions  stagger  our  calcula* 
tions,  should  have  emerged  from  nothing  into  being  ?  Admit 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  has  been  autlientically  de- 
clared ; — we  may  even  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  yet  it  is  a 
fact  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception.  That  this  vast 
frame  should  have  been  created,  equally  surpasses  finite  com- 
prehension,  as  that  the  Creator  himself  should  have  existed 
from  eternity.  But  if  the  latter  proposition  must  of  necessity 
be  admitted, — though  it  be  inscrutable  to  our  minds, — ^so  must 
we  concede  the  yet  more  inscrutable  proposition  of  Him 

*<  Whose  word  leap'd  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  called  for  things  that  were  not,  and  they  came." 

To  assert  that  nothing  can  exist  uncaused,  is  to  violate 
the  primary  conviction  of  the  mind  that  something  must  have 
existed  from  eternity ;  and  in  like  manner,  to  assert  that  mat- 
ter cannot  be  produced  from  nothing,  is  to  involve  us  in  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  schools,  worse  confotinded  by 
modern  Atheists.  Socrates  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  dim- 
cnlties  which  embarrassed  every  existing  theory  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  world  ;  and  by  consequence  leaving  this 
qucbstio  vexata  to  the  vain  logomachies  of  the  sophists,  has 
told  us,  with  greater  emphasis  than  by  positive  affirmation, 
not  only  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Almighty  God,  but 
that  he  did  not  regard  human  reason  as  competent  to  suc- 
cessful enquiry  on  a  subject  so  remote  from  possible  know- 
ledge, as  that  of  the  world's  origin.  Yet  when  the  creatio 
ex  nihilo  has  been  suggested  as  j^  fact,  it  clears  up  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  ;  appears  the  more  rational  as  our  enquiries 
extend,  atid  gathers  proof  from  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Unaided,  then,  by  supernatural  light,  was  it  Moses  who 
has  disclosed  to  us  the  secrets  of  the  beginning?  We  could 
with  equal  facility  believe  that  it  was  his  spirit,  and  not  the 
Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  which  dissipated  the  primordial  dark- 
ness that  brooded  over  the  unformed  earth. 
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3.  Regarding  this  passage  as  a' simple  proposition,  it  ad- 
mits  of  no  philosophical  explanation,  except  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  destitute  of  either  the  historical  or 
sensiUe  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  advocates  of 
the  Bible  have  been  wont  to  contrast  the  poetical  addresses 
0f  the  Hebrews  to  their  God,  with  the  immortal  effusions  of 
Cleanthes,  Euripides,  or  Orpheus  to  Jupiter ;  and  destitute 
indeed  must  he  be  of  all  sensibility  to  the  sublime  and  beau«- 
tiful,  who  does  not  perceive  the  incomparable  superiority  of 
the  former.  But  still,  though  the  high  excellence  of  Hebrew 
poetry  may  be  traced  to  the  more  rational  and  sublimated 
opinious  which  they  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it 
may  not  be  adduced  as  a  conclusive  argument  that  they  en- 
joyed a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The  imaigrination  is  the 
only  faculty  which  seems  to  be  at  all  developed  among  an 
uncivilized  people.  The  very  expressions  of  an  early  and 
rude  state  of  society  are  to  a  degree  poetic.  Every  vestige 
of  remote  antiquity  denotes  the  character  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  infancy  of  tlie  world  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ad- 
mit the  supposition  that  the  age  which  nurtured  the  genius 
of  a  Homer,  mi^ht  have  given  birth  to  the  most  rapt  de- 
seriptions  of  Deity.  But  the  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  poetic  genius,  preclude  the  formation  of  the 
phimophic  mind.  The  very  habits  of  mankind,  in  an  un- 
civilized state,  are  at  variance  with  that  mental  quietude 
which  is  indispensable  to  speculative  thought.  To  expect  to 
discover  any  traces  of  metaphysical  enquiry  among  erratic 
hordes,  composed  of  shepherds  or  savage  hunters,  were  to  be- 
tray unpardonable  ignorance  at  once  of  the  operations  of 
Uttnd  and  the  history  of  our  race.  If  any  writings  are  found 
among  such  classes,  they  invariably  disclose  an  exuberance 
of  sympathetic  feeling,  with  no  capacity  for  thought ;  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  poet,  rather  than  the  philosopher, — the 
noger,  not  the  sage,  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  an  unculti- 
vated fteofie.  It  is  not  until  men  have  been  gathered  into  per- 
manent abodes,  and  a  division  of  labour  has  been  introduced, 
and  a  collision  of  intellects  takes  place,  that  arts  are  invented, 
science  cultivated,  or  education  sought  The  first  attempts 
at  reasoning,  compared  with  the  speculations  of  erudite  and 
disciplined  minds,  are  as  the  lispings  of  the  infant,  to  the 
perfection  of  speech.  History  proves,  that  the  earliest  traces 
of  incipient  civilization  are  discoverable,  in  sententious  say- 
ings OQ  human  life,  isolated  moral  periods,  and  i^losophi- 
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cal  fables.  Tbe  nature  of  mind  precludes  any  discovery  or 
deduction,  whether  physical  or  moral,  until  experiments  have 
been  made,  or  proo&  investigated;  and  the  procuress  of  sea- 
enoe,  during  the  last  century,  most  conclusively  teaches  us, 
that  the  last  attainment  of  a  philosophic  mind,  as  the  resuh 
of  all  its  inductive  enquiries,  is  the  power  of  forming  a  sim- 
ple proposition.  To  this  end,  how  did  Newton  toil,  that  he 
might  trace  the  demonstrations  which  enabled  him  to  assert 
the  laws  of  the  planetary  system  ! 

Now  oh  the  supposition  that  the  notion  of  one  omnipotent 
Creator,  who  formed  all  things  out  of  nothing  by  his  mere 
will,  was  excc^tated  by  reason,  must  not  the  discovery  have 
been  preceded  by  the  most  elaborate  enquiry?  Could  the  pro- 
position, that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,"  have  possibly  been  framed,  except  by  a  most 
improved  and  philosophic  mind ;  and  that,  as  the  result  of 
the  most  profound,  inductive  abstraction  ?  No  one  will  con- 
tend that  the  application  of  steam  power,  or  the  invention  of 
the  lightning  rod,  might  have  been  hit  upon  by  an  uncivil- 
ized people.  ^'  When  the  intellectual  fiiculties  are  just  begin- 
ning to  unfold,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ^'and  their  feeiAe  exer- 
tions are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity 
and  use,  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  men  should  be  ca- 
pable of  tracing  any  relation  between  effects  and  their  cau- 
ses." Yet,  though  no  speculation  is  confessedly  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties  as  that  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world ; 
and  though  no  state  could  have  been  more  unfavourable  to 
the  expansion  of  the  reasoning  powers  than  that  which  char- 
acterized the  first  ages  of  the  world ; — here  is  the  eon  of  a 
Hebrew  slave,  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant,  degraded^  long- 
enslaved  race,  themselves  surrounded  by  a  nation  of  the 
grossest  idolaters,  authoritatively  declaring  to  them,  as  a 
facty  that  which  no  philosopher  of  later  and  the  most  culti- 
vated ages,  however  protracted  and  repeated  their  efforts  to 
demonstrate  it,  or  render  it  probable  by  analc^ical  reasoning, 
ventured  to  affirm  !  Unlike  men  whose  aim  is  to  convince,  or 
to  secure  an  intellectual  reputation,  by  a  display  of  their 
powers  of  reasoning,  he  adverts  to  no  train  of  thought, — ^ad- 
duces  no  proofs ;  but  simply  throws  down  the  naked,  unsup- 
ported proposition,  ^  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth." 

Now  we  are  reduced  to  this  alternative :  either  to  believe^ 
contrary  to  evidence,  that  the  world  was  then  advanced  to  a 
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state  of  civilization  and  intelligence  superiour  to  any  subse- 
quent degree  of'mental  improvement,  or  that  Moses  was 
endued  with  the  most  enlar^red  intuitive  perception ;  either, 
that  all  analogical  reasoning  and  all  historical  experience 
are  directly  violated  by  his  declaration,  or  that  he  spoke  on 
the  authority  of  Heaven,  to  a  people  already  acquainted/ 
eitUbr  through  the  medium  of  tradition  from  their  fiithers, 
or  evidence  addressed  to  their  senses,  with  the  &ct  asserted. 
If  God  were  not  previously  known  by  the  Hebrews,  the  bare 
affirmation  of  Moses  would  have  been  instantly  rejected  by 
that  law  of  the  mind  which  demands  evidence  just  in 
proportion  to  the  end  proposed.  He  might  have  laboured  to 
induce  the  belief;  but  with  infinitely  less  success  than  New- 
Ion,  had  he  simply  persisted  in  the  assertion,  that  our  earth 
and  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  instead  of  present^ 
ing  to  the  world  the  series  of  demonstrations  by  which  the 
discovery  was  at  once  made  and  established.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  memory  of  the  Creator  had  been  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  especially  if  sensible  evi- 
dence of  the  Creator's  power  had  been  afforded  by  the  re- 
cent and  unequivocal  interpositions  of  his  Providence  in 
their  behalf;  then,  all  necessity  for  argument  was  alike  anti- 
cipated and  superseded  hy  God  himself;  and  it  was  at  once 
philosophical  and  sufficient  for  Moses  to  declare  the  fact  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  proposition. 

Why  does  infidelity  prate  against  the  credibility  of  phy- 
sical miracles  t  If  Moses  were  not  indebted  to  original  reve- 
lation, this  single  declaration  involves  a  greater  miracle. 
We  can  sooner  believe,  that  God  appeared  to  him  in  the 
burning,  unconsnmed  bush ;  that  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  opened  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  ;  nay,  that 
the  sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens,  at  the  command  of  Joshua, 
than  that  this  declaration  was  made  without  supernatural 
aid.  The  infidel  professes  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
God. — Why  ?  Because  he  foils  not  to  perceive  in  any  of  the 
objects  of  nature,  the  marks  of  an  agency  impossible  to  man. 
We  take  up  the  Bible;  on  its  first  page  this  declaration 
meets  our  eye: — "In  the  be&finning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."— We  cannot  but  pause  in  profoundest  astpn- 
ishment.  What  powers  of  intellect,  what  capacious  stores  of 
knowledge,  what  sublimated  conceptions  must  its  author 
have  had  !  Who  could  he  have  been  1  Tell  me  not,  that  any 
finite,  unassisted  mind  lighted  up  that  moral  luminary  for 
the  world  of  mankind. 
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If,  according  to  the  shrewd  suggestion  of  John  Fastory 
a  man  most  possess  the  very  attributes  of  Divinity  before  he 
can  be  competent  to  certain  knowledge  that  there  is  no  God ; 
fo  our  mind  it  is  scarcely  less  apparent,  from  reflection  on 
the  unnumbered  difficulties  which  embarrass  every  attempt 
to  account  for  this  declaration  on  sceptical  principles,  that  if 
Moses  were  not  inspired  of  God,  it  was  Himsdf  who  intfae 
banning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Absurd !  do 
we  hear  the  inlSdel  rejoin  ?  Then  tell  us  of  the  mysterious 
processes  of  reasoning  by  which  you  are  able  to  falsify  the 
marks  of  a  divine  origin  which  are  at  once  inscribed  on  the 
date,  the  authority,  the  form,  and  matter  of  this  primary  de- 
claration. Reckon  the  incalculable  chances  which  are  array- 
ed against  the  supposition  of  unthinking  ignorance,  that  it 
was  a  happy  kit.  Demonstrate  (not  dogmatize)  that  Moses 
was  not  aided  by  heaven  to  promulgate  a  fact  which  the 
history  of  literature  and  science,  the  experience  of  all  past 
ages,  teach  you  never  would  have  been  known,  had  he  not 
declared  it.  Give  us  the  evidence  of  your  omnisdence,  for 
no  less  an  attribute  is  necessary  before  you  can  knowj  de> 
s  ite  of  all  probabilities,  that  the  rational  and  sublime  hisli>> 
rian  of  Creation  was  not  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  heav^i 
and  earth. 

1.  If,  then,  such  be  the  nature,  attributes  and  works  of 
God,  He  has  given  a  special  revelation  of  himself  to  man. 
If,  according  to  our  prefatory  remarks,  the  idea  of  God  be 
most  suited  to  our  moral  nature  and  most  agreeable  to  rea- 
son ;  it  is  equally  obvious  from  the  train  of  argument  whid) 
we  have  pursued,  that  without  the  lights  of  a  divine  revela* 
don,  we  should  have  been  enveloped  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  one  only  living  and  true  CM.  It  was  to  impress  the  be- 
lief of  his  independent  existence  and  spiritual  unity,  that 
He  made  himself  known  to  Moses  by  signs  which  could  not 
be  mistaken  or  dbputed.  It  was  to  perpetuate  the  pure 
fitith,  that  by  the  most  singular  polity.  He  separated  the 
Hebrews  from  all  connexion  with  the  idolatrous  nations  of 
the  earth,  committing  unto  them  the  'lively  oracles  of  God" 
until  the  time  should  come,  predicted  by  his  own  word,  when 
a  more  resplendent  manifestation  of  his  attributes  wouki  be 
made  to  the  world  in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his 
^  only  begotten  Son." 

Here  is  God's  revelation  to  man.    Wonderful  book! 
Does  it  staler  creduUty?    Is  its  admisskm 
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with  dijffioulties  which  the  fmite  mind  cannot  satisfitctorily 
solve  ? — ^But  as  God  exists^  the  Creator  and  moral  Govern- 
our  of  the  world,  so  surely  is  this  the  word  of  God.  The 
evidence  tliat  this  volume  suggested  the  belief  of  an  imma- 
terial creative  intdll^ence,  is  as  certain  as  that  all  nature 
corroborates  the  belief.  It  is  owing  to  the  radiance  of  Na« 
tnre's  evidences,  that  so  many  minds,  whether  sceptical  or 
not,  have  been  blinded  to  the  true  origin  of  our  idea  re- 
specting God.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  authority  of 
fuimes  which  may  be  arrayed  against  our  position.  Let  the 
remark  be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  that  <^  no  miracle  was 
ever  wrought  to  convince  Atheists,  because  they  might 
always  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  hy  the  light  of 
nature."  Did  its  well  known  author?  We  trow  not 
Lord  Bacon  had  never  been  able,  with  so  much  signi* 
ficancy,  to  designate  the  history  of  nature's  phenomena, 
vohitnen  opemm  Dei,  et  tanquam  altera  scriptura,  bad  he 
not  enjoyed  a  previous  acquaintance  with  Revealed  Truth. 
Clarke  essayed,  independently  of  revelation,  to  enforce  con- 
viction on  the  atheistic  mind ;  but  bis  inference  by  no  means 
follows  from  his  metaphysical  premises.  Aristotle  might 
have  said  that  '*  a  self  existent  Being  must  of  necessity  be  a 
Being  of  infinite  goodness,  justice,  trutb,  and  all  other  moral 
perfections,  such  as  become  the  Supreme  Govemour  and 
Judge  of  the  world,"  if  the  inspired  Scriptures  had  previously 
unfolded  to  him  the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  Revel- 
ation is  the  telescope  of  reason ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fiict) 
that  the  suggestions  of  God's  word  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  deductions  of  man's  reason.  So  to  our  supernaturally 
illuminated  vision,  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  nature's  li^ht 
have  become  the  planets  moving  in  their  respective  orbits. 
It  may  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Deist  a 
candid  acknowledgement  of  his  obligations  to  revealed 
truth.  When  a  lie  has  been  long  cherished  by  the  human 
mind,  it  seems  to  incorporate  itself  with  all  its  moral  ele- 
ments. But  we  soberly  aver,  that  the  disbeliever  in  revela- 
tion should  turn  Atheist — yes,  go  out  beneath  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  firmament,  and  declare  in  the  hearing  of  listen- 
ing worlds, — There  is  no  God  !  Can  you  not  screw  your 
philosophy  up  to  such  a  point  ?  Do  you  shudder  at  the  very 
thought "}  Then  bow  down,  in  the  docility  of  penitence,  be- 
fore the  injured  majesty  of  Revealed  Truth.  To  stop  short 
of  this,  is  to  convince  us,  not  of  your  profundity,  but  of  your 
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pride;notofthe8aaiidnes8of3^rreason,batthehoHowne8B<rf 
your  heart.  No  honest  man  will  attempt  to  palm  on  the  world 
the  deductions  of  another,  as  his  own.  None  truly  ^rreat  in  in* 
tellect  will  vaunt  the  powers  of  human  reason.*  No  one  ca* 
pableof  appreciating  the  difficulties  under  which  the  greatest 
minds  of  antiquity  laboured  in  their  speculations  conbemtng 
God,  will  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge,  that  Moses  must  in 
some  manner  have  received  supernatural  illumination. 
^  Call  to-morrow,"  said  a  Heathen  saget  when  asked  *  what 
Grod  was  ?'  Again  and  again,  "  call  to-morrow."  The  an* 
swer  was  the  instinctive  tribute  of  natural  reason,  to  the 
inscrutable  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Existence.  It  is  the 
humble  acknowledgement  of  every  profound  thinker,  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  embody  his  conceptions  of  that  some- 
thing' which  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  cannot  graspi 
Shall  we  then  reject  a  volume,  which,  in  no  wise  den^atory 
to  his  high  attributes,  discloses  the  Supreme  Reality  to  the 
eye  of  our  &ith,  in  the  most  sublime,  and  yet  endearing 
attitude, — reject  it,  on  account  of  trifling,  irrelevant  diffi- 
culties, when  our  most  philosophical  and  honourable  and 
operative  views  of  Ood  are  found  there  and  no  where  else — 
bearing  the  most  conclusive  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  its 
origin  ?  No  ;  perish  all  human  systems  of  philosophy,  but 
leave  us  our  Bible ;  or  you  have  left  us  '<  without  God  in 
the  world." 

2.  If  the  idea  which  Moses  entertained  of  the  nature  of 
Grod  be  correct,  we  may  infer  that  the  Divine  Being  would 
have  adopted  precisely  such  a  method  of  revealing  himself 
to  man,  as  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  having  been 
already  shown,  that  no  reaflonable  objection  can  be  adduced 
against  the  probability  of  a  revelation,  we  will  not  discuss 
the  question  whether  man  should  have  been  endued  with 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  Maker.  Let  his  rational  and 
moral  constitution,  with  the  nature  of  Ood  as  an  infinitely 
perfect  spirit,  be  distinctly  retained  in  mind.  Now  through 
what  medium  shall  a  revelation  be  made  ?  Shall  it  be  by 
a  law  written  on  the  heart  ?  But  this,  at  the  utmost,  could 
only  impel  man  to  a  certain  course  of  action,  without  impart* 

*  *'  In  my  opinion,"  nid  Sir  Homphrey  Dary, "  proibond  minds  an  the  moae 
likely  to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason ;  it  is  the  pert,  ai 
thinker  who  is  generally  strongest  in  every  kind  of  anbelief.** 

t "  <^anto  diutiaa  oonaidero^  tanto  mihi  res  vidator  obacnrior." 
das. 
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ing  to  him  any  definite  knowiedge  of  bis  laimver.  Shall 
it  be  by  an  internal,  spiritaal  illbminatiou  ?  But  what  evi- 
dence conld  we  have  that  tbe  light  within  us  was  not  dark^ 
ness?  or  wherein  would  such  a  clearness  of  mental  percep- 
tion differ  from  idtnitton?  Adam  might  in  some  manner 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Divine  nature  and  at- 
tributes ;  but  no  one  would  contend  for  tradition,  save  the 
lover  of  ghostly  power,  or  he  who  has  not  sufficient  en* 
fau^lfement  to  perceive  that  it  could  in  no  manner  be  effec- 
HHtily  secured  from  corruption,  except  by  a  succession  of 
inspired  men^  or  rather  the  inspiration  of  every  man  through 
all  generations ;  which  is  as  much  a  contradiction  in  terms 
as  a  perpetual  miracle.  We  may  not  suppose  that  God 
would  have  formed  man  widiout  acquainting  him  at  once 
witli  the  author  and  end  of  his  being.  Could  the  Divine 
purpose,  then,  in  r^erence  to  the  successive  ages  of  the 
workl,  be  in  any  manner  so  efSactually  answered,  as  by  em- 
ploying human  instruments  to  embody  authentic  history, 
or  immediately  inspiring  them  to  record  tbe  knowledge  of 
his  attributes  and  will  ? 

Some  have  contended  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  light 
of  nature  to  this  end ;  and  it  is  not  surprising.  We  have 
seen  how  perfectly  agreeable  to  reason  are  the  disclosures 
of  the  Bible  respecting  God ;  and  no  believer,  if  in  the  least 
conversant  with  science,  can  be  ignorant  that  all  nature  may 
be  rendeced  tributary  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  re- 
vealed truth.  The  evidence  of  nature  may  be  indispensable 
to  corroborate  the  teachings  of  revelation.  But  how  hap- 
pens it,  that  nature  so  brightly  symbolizes  to  our  .view  the 
attributes  of  her  great  Creator  )  If  the  eye  of  reason^  how- 
ever perfect  its  construction,  do  not  necessarily  require  a 
medium  of  vision  equally  with  our  bodily  eye,  sure  we 
are,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  tiatural  theology  has  instructed 
us  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  history  of  all  na- 
tions furnishes  indubitable  evidence,  that  man,  unblessed  by 
revelation,  knows  not  the  High  and  Holy  One.  Without  the 
aids  which  inspiration  has  afforded,  we'might  now  be  kK>k- 
ittg  up  to  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  our  gods;  and  God  woukl 
look  down  upon  a  world  of  benighted,  degraded  idolaters. 

Should  it  be  intimated,  that  from  a  jealous  regard  to  rev^ 
elation  we  do  wrong  to  reason,  it  may  be  in  truth  replied, 
that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  this  noble  faculty  of  the  mind, 
if  in  attempting  to  ascertain  its  real  powers,  the  history  of 
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die  world  proires  them  to  be  limited.  Bat  if,  in  any  instan- 
ces, the  advocates  of  rerelation  have  vei^^ed  to  one  ex* 
tireme,  certain  it  is  that  the  devotees  of  uatarai  theologjr  have 
gone  to  the  other.  It  is  -not  uncomqaon  at  the  present  day 
for  the  deistical  illominati  to  talk  about  the  liffht  of  se^ 
enee,  and  the.superiour  fijtciilties  which  the  march  of  mind 
has  afforded  to  our  theistidil  speculations,  and  they  are  not 
surprised  at  the  darkness  which  environed  the  heathen  in- 
tellect ;  but  in  all  their  pride  and  fancied  greatness,  to  the 
great  ones  of  antiquity  they  are  as  midday  insects  com- 
pared with  midnight  stars.  It  was  well  said,  and  I  think  by 
Go^he,  that  Deists  are  butterflies  who  have  thrown  off  the 
covering  under  which  they  attained  their  perfect  organiza- 
tion. To  us  they  have  ever  appeared  not  unlike  the  sa^ 
critics  of  Columbus.  O,  vain  men  !  it  is  owing  to  thia 
blessed  volume  that  reason  commands  such  reach  in  investi- 
gation, and  can  bring  to  her  purposes  such  energy  in  ae- 
tion.  It  is  because  she  sits  where  the  light  of  heaven 
streams  upon  her,  in  all  the  effulgence  of  tm  stm  of  right- 
eousness, that  she  seems  so  godlike  in  her  powers,  so  ra- 
diant with  glory. 

Others  have  thoi^ht,  the  best  possible  manner,  and  the 
only  efficient  way,  in  which  God  could  reveal  himself,  would 
be  by  some  striking  manifestation  to  the  senses.  Suppose 
this  were  done.  We  see  his  flaming  car  as  it  rolls  through 
the  darkness  of  the  midnight  heavens.  We  hear  the  thun- 
der of  his  voice,  which  breaks,  in  startling  accents,  on  the 
leaden  ear  of  universal  sleep.  The  long  extinguished  fires  ef 
Sinai  are  rekindled  on  yonder  mountain,  in  token  of  his 
descent  He  throws  himself  in  some  undefined,  appalling 
shape  across  the  path  of  the  transgressor ;  or  strikes  the  un- 
believer dead  before  our  terrified  sight.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? He  has  annihilated  our  moral  fireedom ;.  precluded 
the  ennobling  exercise  of  onr  spiritual  faculties  on  his  high 
attributes,  and  d^raded  us  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being. 
Man  is  operated  upon  by  his  Maker  as  if  he  were  a  brute. 
Insitead  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  guided  by  reflection, 
believing  on  evidence,  obedient  from  free  choice,  he  has  be- 
come a  trembling  slave,  overwhehned  by  the  visible  display 
of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

We  admit  that  a  representation  of  Deity  which  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  (if  such,  indeed, 
be  an  accurate  definition  of  a  miracle),  may  be  indiqpen- 
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sable  to  corroborate  a  written  revelation ;  but  ic  could  be 
permanently  adapted  only  to  a  people  who,  from  ignorance 
and  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  condition,  were  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating any  other  evidence  than  such  as  might  be  addressed 
to  their  senses.  Nor  could  any  material  ~  representation, 
however  sublime,  of  such  a  being  as  Qod,  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  his  essential  glory,  or  any  relation  to  his  spiritual 
nature ;  while  it  would  for  ever  restrict  us,  in  our  contem- 
plations of  God,  to  an  image,  at  once  degrading  to  his  per- 
fections, and  contracting  to  our  faculties  of  thought. 

But  a  revelation  addressed  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  inspired  written  language,  while  it  respects  our  rational 
constitution  and  progressive  susceptibilities,  may  shield  the 
Divine  character  from  erroneous  and  unworthy  notions.  Our 
conceptions  of  Him  will  be  clearer  and  more  enlarged,  our 
approximation  to  Him,  in  mental  elevation  and  moral  excel- 
lence, will  be  more  near,  just  in  proportion  to  our  study  of  his 
word  and  obedience  to  his  spiritual  requirements.  Faith,as  an 
intelligent,  voluntary  exercise,  will  secure  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  the  true  dignity  of  our  nature.  With  such  a 
revelation  as  this,  what  themes  of  meditation  are  presented 
to  us !  what  questions  for  the  trial  of  the  highest  intellect ! 
what  room  for  the  excursive  faculties  of  mind  !  what  fields 
ibr  the  acquisition  of  knowledge !  By  the  influence  which 
it  is  calculated  to  exert  over  our  being,  how  may  we  be  ele- 
vated above  the  grovelling  perceptions  of  sense  I  how  may 
we  hold  communion  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
be  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  sublime  exercises  of  immor- 
tality !  Look  at  the  man  who  consecrates  his  mind  and  heart 
to  the  practical  belief  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures ; — 

'*  How  near  be  proaaes  on  the  AogeFt  wins  I 
Which  is  the  Seraph,  which  the  child  of  clay  T 

The  very  conception  of  such  a  Being  as  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  elevates  man  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  as  pos- 
sessing an  immaterial,  deathless  principle.  It  cannot  be 
steadily  entertained  for  a  moment,  without  the  most  pro- 
finind  abstraction  of  mind  ;  white  it  is  capable  of  illimitable 
expansk>n.  We  may  add  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to 
image,  and  still  with  the  certainty  that  all  is  infinitely  short 
of  the  reality.  It  opposes  itself  to  all  that  is  material  and 
mutable;   sovpassoft  all  tfiat  is  boauleous  or   subUme; 
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eclipses  all  that  is  spleodid;  sabordinates  to  itself  all 
that  is  great  and  good ;  until  earth-bora  ezisteooes  &de 
away  from  our  vision,  and  the  universe  itself  vanishes  into 
nothingf. 

3.  To  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  to  deny  God.  The 
Deist  scorns  to  submit  to  the  grand  requisition  of  inspired 
truth  \^faith  is  derogatory  to  his  reason !  Now  could  he 
prove  that  the  human  mind,  by  its  unaided  energy,  attained 
lo  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  it  may  be  doubted  wh^er,  in  his 
theistical  belief,  he  is  not  acting  on  the  very  principle  which 
he  repudiates  in  the  Christian  believer.  Certain  it  is,  he 
cannot  demonstrate  an  eternal  First  Cause ;  he  cannot  dis- 
prove the  suggestion  of  the  Atheist,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypoth- 
esis, to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.*  Would 
it  not  seem,  then,  that  his  belief  is  founded  in  faith  ? — ^bis 
entire  system  being  reared  on  that  which,  independently  of 
inspired  authority,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption !  Bot  his  idea 
of  God  is  loo  shadowy,  his  belief  too  theoretical,  to  secure 
his  practical  acknowledgement  of  a  Suprente  Being.  To 
be  rationally  affected  by  Uie  idea  of  God's  existence,  we  mosC 
be  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  ah  hough  impervious  to  our 
senses.  He  is  intimately  Conversant  with  our  tliougbts ;  thai 
He  is  not  merely  an  upholding, animating, directing  power; 
but  an  all-seeing  witness — the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  at 
well  as  its  Creator.  The  moral  gratndeur  of  the  Mosaic 
declaration  conttsts  in  its  unfolding  at  once,  and  with  im- 
pressive authority,  the  relations  which  mankind  sustain  to 
a  personal  Creator;  and  a  belief  in  the  inspired  record 
cannot  fail  to  secure  to  God  the  place  which  He  should  oc- 
cupy in  our  affections,  the  authority  which  He  should  ex- 
ercise over  our  conduct,  the  tribute  to  which  He  is  entitled 
from  dependent  and  accountable  beings. 

But  the  Deistical  system,  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  theoretic 
speculation,  can  exert  no  efficient  influence  over  the 
moral  man,  or  retain  an  effective  grasp  on  the  mind.  Let 
the  naturalist  lookup  to  the  heavens,  or  around  on  the 
earth.  The  scriptures  of  creation  are  written  in  characten 
400  ill-deflned  to  repress  this  sinful  emotion,  or  arrest  thai 
wicked  purpose.  The  God  of  nature  is  too  retired  and  s»> 
lent  to  be  felt  as  the  rebuker  and  avenger  of  crime;  Hii 
gkury  is  too  much  obacnired  by  the  shades  and  visions  of 
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terialism  to  counteract  the  splendour  of  the  world's  attrac- 
tions ;  His  vicegerent  soon  yields,  unable  by  itself  to  bear  up 
amid  the  floods  of  passion  and  the  collision  of  selfish  interests. 
Hence  it  is,  that  God  is  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  disbelieve  the  Bible.  Overpowered  by  the  pressing 
temptations  of  sense,  they  retain  no  consciousness  of  His  im- 
mediate presence.  Insensible  to  their  high  relations,  they 
erect  no  altar  to  His  praise,  perform  no  action  to  His  glory. 
Nay,  let  our  naturalists  have  all  they  ask ; — if  it  he  so,  that 
the  Being  whose  existence  and  attributes  they  ao  clearly  per- 
ceive through  his  works,  has  not  stooped  from  his  high 
thrpue  to  communicate  with  his  rational  creatures,  it  is  a  re- 
sistless inference,  that  He  no  more  claims  our  obedience  and 
adoration^  than  an  intelligent  homage  from  the  beasts  that 
perish .  The  very  principle  for  which  they  so  strenuously 
contend,  resolves  the  Almighty  into  the  Deity  of  EpicuruSi 
«like  indifferent  to  all  the  actions  and  interests  of  his  crear 
tares. 

*^  Who  sees  with  equal  eyes,  as  (Sod  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  srstems  into  niin  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  oubble  burst,  and  now  a  world." 

Hence  it  is,  also,  from  the  vagueness  and  ineffectiveness 
of  its  principles,  that  Deism  (as  might  be  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  others)  lends  by  easy  gradations 
to  the  abyss  of  Atheism.  There  is  no  practicable  atx  tfrw  be- 
tween a  belief  in  Revelation  and  the  virtual  dethronement  of 
the  Almighty.  To  shut  out  the  God  of  the  Bible  from  our 
hearts,  is  to  precluHe  the  operative,  if  not  actual,  sight  of  God 
in  his  creation.  Hence,  if  Revelation  were  annihilated,  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence?  Despite  of  its  effulgent 
light  and  effective  motives,  how  many  love  not,  fear  not, 
know  not  God !  If  its  beams  were  withdrawn,  the  physical 
darkness  of  the  earth,  in  the  absence  of  its  luminary,  could 
but  feebly  image  that  moral  night  which  would  overspread 
the  world  of  mankind.  Oh  !  the  horrours  of  such  a  night! 
Pride  and  hate,  lust  and  violence,  war,  rapine,  and  carnagfe, 
have  stalked  from  their  hiding-places,  for  Atheism  has  tolled 
the  knell  of  God's  existence,  and  proclaimed  to  an  ai&ighted 
world  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep ! 
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Art.  II.    Philosophy  op  the  Mind, 

By  R0Y.  Lboxabd  Woods,  D.  D. 


nvmwwa,  v. 

Sow  the  affections  are  influenced  by  previoiLs  affections. 

In  former  nambetB  I  endeavoured  to  show,  what  influence 
the  will  has  upon  the  affections,  and  the  affections  upon  the 
will.  I  shall  now  enquire,  what  relation  the  affectwns  have 
among'  themselves,  or  the  manner  in  which  our  affections 
at  any  time  are  influenced  by  antecedent  affections.  This 
enquiry  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  complex, and  of  course 
attended  with  difficulty.  But  a  distinct  and  careful  prosecu- 
tion of  it  will,  I  think,  conduct  us  to  some  important  and  sal- 
•is&ctory  results. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  right  understandine  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  many  other  subjects  in  mental  philosophy, 
to  consider,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  generally  result^ 
not  from  any  one  cause  exclusively,  but  from  various  cau- 
ses combined.  We  are  tausiit  by  experience,  that  a  particu- 
lar operation  or  state  of  mind  follows  a  particular  cause;  and 
to  this  cause  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  it.  And  it  may  be, 
that  this  cause  has  not  only  a  real  and  uniform  influence, 
but  a  chief  influence ;  and  we  may  direct  our  attention  at 
the  time  to  this  influence  only ;  and  so  may  be  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  nothing  else  has  any  influence  in  causinjj^  the  men- 
tal operation  or  state.  Whereas,  a  farther  consideration  of 
the  subject  may  show,  that  this  operation  or  state  results  from 
a  ^reat  variety  of  causes,  some  near  and  some  remote.  This 
principle  will  be  more  distinctly  brought  into  view  and  ap- 
plied, before  we  close  this  essay. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  we  use 
the  words  cause  and  effect,  and  other  words  of  similar  im- 
port, in  relation  to  the  mind,  we  are  to  give  them  a  meaning 
correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  perfectly 
according  to  common  usage,  to  apply  these  words  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  material  world,  although  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense.  And  why  should  any  one  suppose^ 
that  it  is  not  as  admissible  to  make  this  use  of  the  words 
pause  and  effect,  as  to  take  any  words  which  were  originally 
applied  to  body,  and  apply  them  to  mind  ?  Who  would  ot^ 
joct  to  our  using  the  word  move^  and  -its  derivatives,  to  de* 
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note  an  influence  exerted  on  the  mind,  be<^use  in  their  literal 
and  original,  application,  they  denoted  an  influence  on  mat- 
ter ?  An  adherence  to  such  a  principle  would  lead  to  an  en* 
tire  reiroiution  in  our  modes  of  speech,  and  would  divest  lan- 
guage of  its  greatest  beauty  and  force.  Be  it  so,  that  the  use 
of  words  for  which  I  now  contend,  is  metaphorical.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  any  the  less  just  and  suitable.  The  propriety  of 
such  a  use  of  the  words  catise  and  effect  appears  in  this,  that 
there  is  as  real  and  uniform  a  relation  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect in  mental  science,  as  in  physical.  A  cause  is  that  from 
which  an  eifect  flows, — ^that  which  has  an  influence  to  pro- 
duce an  effect, — that  by  which  another  thing  is  brought  into 
existence.  An  effect  is  that  which  flows  from  soroethmg  else 
as  its  cause,  or  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  cause.  Now, 
that  which  we  call  e^  mental  or  moral  catt«0,hasan  influenoe 
as  real  and  certain  as  a  physical  cause.  As  to  certainty  and 
uniformity,  the  re/o^ion  of  cause  and  efiect  in  the  two  cases 
is  alike,  although  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  effect  in  the 
one  case  is  exceedingly  difiisrent  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Do  you  say,  there  is  so  wide  a  diflerence  in  the  nature  of 
what  we  denominate  cause  and  effect  in  the  two  cases,  as  to 
expose  men  to  mistake,  if  we  employ  the  same  words  in  both? 
The  diflerence  intended,  I  admit,  is  obvious  and  entire.  And 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  is  suflicient  to  prevent 
all  mistake.  For  if  we  have  the  requisite  information  and 
judgement,  we  shall  always  understand  the  words  in  a  sense 
correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

It  ought  not  here  to  be  overlooked,  that  we  sometimes 
speak  of  cause  and  effect  in  a  mixed  sense, — a  mental  cause 
is  sometimes  connected  with  a  bodily  efiect,  and  a  bodily 
cause  with  a  mental  efiect  Numberless  phenomena  of  this 
kind  are  involved  in  the  connexion  of  body  and  mind.  It 
is  a  connexion  of  mutual  influence.  Thus,  a  volition,  which 
is  a  mental  act,  causes  a  bodily  act ;  and  an  aflfection  of  the 
body  often  causes  a  mental  act. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  introduced  above, 
namely,  the  connexion  existing  among  the  affections,  and 
the  manner  in  which  our  present  affections  are  influenced 
by  those  which  occurred  in  past  time. 

One  way  in  which  a  previous  afiection  has  an  influence 
upon  present  affections,  is  by  being  distinctly  recollected. 
When  brought  by  an  act  of  memory  before  the  mind  as  att 
object  of  contemplation,  it  becomes,  like  any  other  object  of 
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attention,  a  means  of  exciting  ptesent  ajfections.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  only  one  of  the  means, — one  of  a  variety  of  things 
which  operate  as  causes  of  present  affections.  Those  very 
emotions  which  arise  in  view  of  a  past  aflbction,  may  resnlt 
in  part,  and  even  chiefly,  from  other  causes.  And  those 
other  causes  may  srready  modify  the  appropriate  influence  of 
the  recollected  affection ;  so  that  the  emotion  which  that 
recollected  affection  produces,  may  be  very  diflfisrent  fitmi 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  that  been  the  only  cause  eon- 
oerned. 

Experience  teaches,  that  tke  affedum  which  u  exeiied 
hy  the  recollection  of  a  p<ist  affection  frequently  differs 
from  it  in  point  of  charader.  An  apostate  angei  doobt- 
less  recollects  the  holy  affection  of  which  he  was  once  the 
happy  subject;  but  the  recollection  occasions  an  unholy 
emotion.  And  a  Christian,  in  time  of  spiritual  declension, 
often  recollects  the  happy  feelings  which  he  had  in  former 
days,  while  no  similar  jfeelings  are  awakened  by  the  recol- 
lection. 

But  experience  teaches  that,  in  other  cases^  the  recMet- 
turn  of  a  past  affection  is  followed  by  an  affection  of  a 
similar  nature.  Thus,  if  past  goodness  is  recollected  by  one 
who  is  holy,  the  recollection  will  excite  a  good  affection, 
that  is,  a  feeling  of  tioly  approbation  and  delight  If^  how- 
ever, the  same  person  calls  to  mind  a  past  sinful  afiection,  he 
will  still  have  a  holy  af^ion  excited,  that  is,  an  aflfection 
totally  unlike  the  one  recollected. 

tn  view  of  these  facts,  yon  may  perhaps  say,  here  are 
very  different  effects  resulting  from  one  and  the  same  cause, 
that  is,  the  recollection  of  past  affections,  and  does  not  this 
disprove  the  truth  of  the  position,  so  conamonly  admittedi 
that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects  ? 

I  answer,  this  would  clearly  he  the  case,  if  the  recollee- 
tion  of  past  affection  were  the  only  cause  concerned,  and  the 
different  effects  referred  to  resulted  from  this  cause  alone. 
But,  in  fact,  the  cause  which  operates  in  this  case,  is  a  com- 
plex cause,  and  the  principal  part  of  this  complex  canse  is 
the  state  or  habit  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  the  recollection  of 
past  affection  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  occasion  of 
bringing  out  the  affection  which  naturally  results  from  the 
state  of  the  mind;  this  being  the  prevailing  internal  cause. 
It  is  this  which  determines  the  particular  influence  which 
the  external  motive  exerts.    If  an  intelligent  b^g  has  a 
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holy  gtate  of  mind,  it  is  the  fixed  law  of  his  nature,  that  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  outward  objects  will  excite  holy 
emotions ;  and  that  if  he  has  an  unholy  state  of  mind,  out- 
ward objects  will  excite  unholy  emotions.  Take  an  illustra« 
tion  of  this  from  the  natural  world.  Heat  will  harden  or 
soften,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which  it 
acts.  That  same  effect  is  produced,  is  most  directly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  heat ;  but  that  the  particular,  specific  effect 
is  produced,  rather  than  some  other,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance.  Take  another  case.  The  same  sun,  and  rain, 
and  soil,  produce  different  kinds  of  fruit,  as  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  growth  of  fruit,  as  a  general  fact,  is  owing  to 
these  causes.  The  difference  in  the  kinds  of  fruit  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  trees,  and  this  results  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  seed  from  which  the  trees  sprung. 
Of  the  complex  cause  concerned  in  producing  fruit,  the  spe- 
cific  ncUure  of  the  tree  is  a  chief  part ;  and  it  is  this  which 
determines  the  nature  of  the  effects.  This  general  principle 
is  as  true  in  mental  science  as  in  physical ;  although  the 
causes  and  effects  in  the  one  are,  in  their  nature,  so  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  other.  The  peculiar  relation  of 
our  affections  to  the  divine  law,  and  our  being  worthy  of 
praise  or  blame  on  account  of  them,  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  they  arise  in  the  mind  without  appropriate  moral 
causes.  It  results  altogether  from  the  ncUure  of  moral  causes, 
and  of  the  affections  flowing  from  them. 

It  is  not  meant  by  any  of  the  remarks  above  made,  that 
the  affections  always  flow  on  in  an  unbroken  series,  and  that 
no  cause  whatever  can  interfere  to  prevent  this :  for,  although 
the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  outward  objects  commonly 
acting  upon  it  naturally  tend  to  this  result,  there  may  be  ex- 
traordinary causes  which  will  mingle  their  influence  with 
these,  so  that  the  series  of  similar  emotions  will  be  broken, 
and  those  of  a  different  kind  excited.  For  example,  a  moral 
agent,  under  the  influence  of  strong  temptations,  changes 
from  holiness  to  sin ;  and  a  sinner,  under  the  special  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes  holy.  But  the  occurrence 
of  these  changes  under  the  operation  of  extraordinary  causes 
does  not  prove,  that  a  continuance  of  the  same  affection  is 
not  likely  to  result  from  the  ordinary  causes  abovementioned, 
namely,  the  siate  of  the  mind,  and  outward  motives.  Nor 
does  it  prove  that  these  ordinary  causes  may  not,  in  due  time, 
become  so  powerful,  as  absolutely  to  preclude  any  change  in 
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the  character  of  the  affections.  Unquestionably  this  will  be 
the  case  both  with  the  holy  and  the  unholy  in  the  future 
state. 

Having  thus  shown  how  past  affections  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  present  affections  by  being  recollecied,  and  how 
this  influence  is  modified  by  other,  causes,  I  proceed  to  show 
in  the ' 

Second  place,  that  the  affections  we  exercise  have  an 
influence  in  r^ard  to  subsequent  affections,  by  means  of 
their  influence  on  the  state  or  habit  of  the  mind;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  upon  the  mincPs  aptitude  to  the  exercise 
of  particular  affections.  This,  which  has  already  been 
hinted  at,  is  the  most  important  way  in  which  any  affections 
influence  those  which  follow.  That  there  is  such  an  apti- 
tude or  tendency  of  the  mind  to  put  forth  certain  emotions 
rather  than  others,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  external 
objects,  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  commonly  admitted.  This 
aptitude,  which  exists  in  various  degrees,  shows  its  highest 
power  when  a  particular  object  excites  an  affection  more 
readily,  or  more  frequendy,  or  more  strongly.  Now  it  is  man- 
ifest, that  the  natural  tendency  of  any  affection  which  is 
exercised,  is  to  increase  the  aptitude  of  the  m^ind  to  the 
exercise  of  the  same  affection.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  this 
tendency  may  be  counteracted,  or  its  effect  varied,  by  other 
causes ;  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  every  exercise  of 
mind,  taken  by  itself,  plainly  has  the  tendency  abovemen- 
tioned.  Thus  benevolent  emotions  give  the  mind  a  greater 
aptitude  to  the  same  emotions.  The  consequence  of  every 
act  of  love  to  God,  supposing  us  free  from  all  opposite  influ- 
ences, is,  that  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  love  him  hereafter ; 
in  other  words,  we  shall  love  him  more  readily,  and  in  a 
higher  degree.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Christians  are 
advanced  from  one  degree  of  piety  to  another.  Every  exer- 
cise of  holy  love  has  a  good  influence  upon  their  character 
and  state ;  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and 
strength  of  the  exercise.  A  few  holy  exercises,  in  which  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  are  roused  to  intense  ac- 
tion, contribute  more  to  the  growth  and  confirmation  of  a 
holy  principle  and  habit,  than  thousands  of  exercises  which 
come  from  a  divided  or  sluggish  heart.  The  same  is  true  of 
malevolent  affections.  The  emotions  of  anger  and  revenge 
naturally  tend  to  increase  the  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  the 
same  emotions ;  and  this  effect  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
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Strength  and  violence  of  the  antecedent  emotions.  This  is 
more  commonly  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  malevolent 
passions  are  strengthened  by  exercise. 

But  this  natural  tendency  of  our  affections,  like  that 
abovementioned,  is  frequently  modified  hy  other  causes.  A 
particular  afifection  may  be  attended  with  such  circumstances, 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  less  aptitude  to  the  same  affec- 
tion than  existed  before.  Let  a  man's  compassion  be  strongly 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  distress  in  beggars,  and  by  the 
touching  appeals  they  make  to  his  heart ;  and  let  him  find 
afterwards  that  this  appearance  is  generally  deceptive,  and 
these  appeals  founded  on  falsehood ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence will  be  a  less  degree  of  aptness  to  have  his  compas- 
sion excited  by  similar  causes.  The  exercise  of  compassion, 
if  left  to  produce  its  own  natural  effect,  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  mind's  tendency  to  compassion  ;  but  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  the  other  causes  which  come  in  for  an  influ- 
ence, that  is,  the  discovery  of  imposture,  and  the  painful 
emotions  consequent  on  the  exercise  of  compassion  in  such 
circumstances,  go  far  towards  suppressing  the  exercise,  when 
cases  of  beggary  again  occur:  and  these  counteracting 
causes  may  have  an  influence  so  great,  as  to  deaden  the 
heart  to  the  exercise  of  pity  in  all  other  cases.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle,  we  are  to  account  for  the  infli^ence  which 
fiction  and  theatrical  exhibitions  have  to  deteriorate  the 
moral  and  social  character. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  con6dence.  By  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  the 
mind's  aptitude  to  the  same  feeling.  But  a  man  may  so 
often  find  his  friendship  misplaced,  and  his  confidence  be- 
trayed, that  in  the  end  no  amiableness  or  worth  of  charac- 
ter can  gain  his  heart. 

This  qualifying  influence  of  circumstances  appears  also 
in  regard  to  sinful  affections.  Thus  strong  emotions  of 
anger,  and  the  consequent  utterance  of  violent,  abusive  lan- 
guage, if  separate  from  other  influences,  would  produce  an 
increasing  tendency  to  anger,  and  in  the  end  a  habit  of  in- 
dulging It  in  all  its  violence.  But  in  certain  cases,  the 
occurrence  of  violent  anger  may  prove  a  safeguard  ao^ainst 
a  like  occurrence  for  the  time  to  come.  This,  however,  is 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  proper  influence  of  anger,  but 
to  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  operation  of  that 
pasMon,  particularly  to  the  regret,  and  shame,  and  self-re- 
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proach,  and  other  evils,  occasioned  by  it  The  same  is  true 
of  other  depraved  affections.  The  criminal  disposition 
which  David  indulged  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  Peter  in 
the  judgment  hall,  were,  through  the  influence  of  other 
causes,  undoubtedly  followed  by  a  state  of  mind  more 
strongly  fortified  than  before,  against  the  same  dispositions. 
Through  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  so  with  Christians  generally. 
The  sinful  emotions  which  arise  in  their  hearts,  and  which 
lead  them  to  acts  of  disobedience,  occasion  the  bitterness  of 
sorrow,  and  that  sorrow  embitters  the  sin  which  occasioned 
it ;  while  on  the  other' hand,  the  new  evidence  which  their 
own  experience  in  such  cases  affords,  of  the  immeasurable 
forbearance  and  goodness  of  God,  increases  their  love  and 
gratitude,  and  renders  them  more  unwilling -to  offend  him. 
Even  in  the  history  of  men  destitute  of  religion,  instances 
are  not  wanting,  in  which  the  transgression  of  the  divine 
law,  especially  a  flagrant  transgression,  instead  of  producing 
its  natural  result,  that  is,  increas-ing  sinfulness^  becomes 
the  occasion  of  such  reflections  and  emotions,  as  lead,  by 
divine  grace,  to  a  saving  change  of  character. 

Here  I  cannot  but  notice  a  serious  mistake  sometimes 
made  by  good  men,  who  represent  it  as  an  invariable  fact, 
that  sinners,  while  unrenewed,  are  continually  growing 
more  and  more  hardened  and  confirmed  in  sin ;  that  they 
will  certainly  have  less  feeling  on  the  subject  of  religion  in 
future  time,  than  they  have  now ;  and  especially  that  those 
who  pass  through  a  season  of  special  divine  influence  with- 
out beinc;  converted,  will  in  every  case  become  more  stupid 
and  bold  in  sin,  than  before.  Now  this  is  doubtless  the 
case  frequently,  if  not  generally.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
some  sinners,  though  not  savingly  converted  in  a  time  of 
revival,  retain  an  mcreased  sensibility  to  divine  truth,  a 
greater  dread  of  sin,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  worth  of  the  soul, 
and  a  more  awakened  attention  to  the  means  of  religion. 
Instead  of  falling  into  greater  thoughtlessness  and  insensi- 
bility, they  are  more  disposed  to  consider  their  ways,  and 
more  alive  to  divine  truth.  And  like  things  occur  among 
sinners  in  other  circumstances.  These  facts,  however,  by 
no  means  prove,  that  continuing  in  impenitence  does  not 
constantly  increase  the  amount  of  guilt ;  nor  do  they  prove 
that  living  in  impenitence  does  not  naturally  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  growing  strength  of  sinful  affection,  and  a  growing 
disregard  to  duty.    They  only  prove,  that  there  are  other 
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causes  which  bear  on  the  subject,— <^auses  which  oppose, 
and  sometimes  overcome,  the  direct,  natural  tendency  of 
sinful    affections.     Sinners    would    be    always  acquiring 

£  eater  and  greater  hardness  of  heart,  as  Pharaoh  did,  were 
ey  ^ven  over,  as  he  was,  to  the  unchecked  influerice  of 
their  impiety.  This  will  unquestionably  be  the  case  with 
all  sinners  in  that  state  of  retribution,  which  will  fully  deve- 
lope  the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  sin,  and  will  show,  with 
perfect  clearness,  how  God  regards  it.  But  in  this  world, 
the  tendency  of  sin  to  increase  its  own  power  in  the  mind, 
though  generally  and  to  an  alarming  decree  manifest,  is  yet 
subject  to  many  powerful  checks.  It  is  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment of  God,  that  other  causes,  both  outward  and  in- 
ward, shall  come  in  for  a  share  of  influence,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  lead  to  a  moral  state,  exceedingly  different  from  that 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  sinful  affec- 
tion alone. 

From  this  examination  you  will  perceive,  what  every 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  mind  renders  more  evident ; 
that  while  we  find  that  in  one  respect  and  another,  a  parti- 
cular law  exists  and  produces  important  effects  in  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  it  does  not  exist  alone,  but  is 
combined  with  other  laws  or  influences,  which  diminish  and 
sometimes  entirely  prevent  its  proper  effect ;  though  at 
other  times  they  greatly  increase  that  effect.  It  is  this  com- 
bination of  intellectual  and  moral  laws  and  causes,  which 
renders  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  so  complex,  and  the 
acquisition  of  clear,  definite  notions  so  difficult. 

This  brief  enquiry  leads  to  conclusions  of  great  practi- 
cal moment  A  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  above 
disclosed,  besides  preserving  us  from  many  hurtuil  errours 
which  prevail  concerning  the  affections,  must  prove  a  pow- 
erful motive  to  guard  against  all  sin,  even  the  first  and 
feeblest  motions  of  it  in  the  affect  ions  j  and  to  cherish,  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  every  feeling  that  is  pure  and  holy.  If 
it  does  indeed  result  from  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  that 
one  ^ood  affection  naturally  leads  on  to  others,  and  that  a 
continued  train  of  ^ood  affections  are  more  likely  to  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  to  arise  in  a  higher  degree  of  strength,  in  con- 
sequence of  every  good  affection  wliich  is  exercised  ;  then 
surely  a  good  affection  must  be  regarded  as  of  immensely 
greater  value  than  if  it  existed  by  itself  without  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  mind.    A  pure 
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and  holy  emotion,  considered  merely  in  itself,  is  of  great 
worth.  But  how  much  greater  must  its  worth  appear,  when 
we  consider,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself;  that 
it  exerts  an  influence  which,  instead  of  passing  away  with 
the  moment,  will  naturally  extend  into  all  future  time,  and 
contribute  to  form  a  character  permanently  and  unalterably 
holy : — ^a  possession  of  greater  value  to  a  moral  being  than 
all  the  creation  beside.  Duly  impressed  with  this  view  of 
the  train  of  happy  consequences  likely  to  flow  from  right 
affections,  we  should  crave  them  as  the  choicest  of  all  bless- 
ings, and  should  open  our  hearts  wide  to  give  them  room. 
We  should  guard  most  assiduously  against  every  thing  with- 
out us  and  within  us,  which  wou  Id  in  any  way  hinder  or  di- 
minish their  happy  influence ;  and  we  should,  above  all,  con- 
tinually look  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  oar  spirits, 
the  fountain  of  holiness,  that  he  would  fill  us  with  all  pure 
and  heavenly  aflections. 

Equally  salutary  must  be  the  eflTect  of  our  considering 
the  influence  of  sinful  affection  upon  our  subsequent  state. 
With  what  watchful  care  should  we  avoid  every  unholy 
emotion,  if  we  remembered,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  soul, 
hard  to  be  cured;  that  when  admitted  into  the  mind,  it 
takes  such  hold  of  our  moral  nature,  as  will  be  likely  to  in- 
sure its  continuance  ;  and  that  every  operation  of  this  hate- 
ful distemper  naturally  increases  its  strength,  and  renders 
it  more  fatal. 

We  are  here  taught  how  to  account  for  that  low,  earthlv 
state  of  mind,  that  distance  from  God,  that  spiritual  blina- 
ness  and  death,  which  we  so  often  have  occasion  to  deplore. 
This  state  is  not  to  be  considered  separately,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  its  causes.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced 
to  what  has  been  faulty  in  us  in  times  past.  Every  sinful 
feeling  which  we  have  heretofore  exercised,  has  left  its  stamp 
upon  our  hearts.  That  moral  state  which  we  lament,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  resulting  chiefly  from  the  general  current 
of  our  moral  feelings  in  past  time.  Every  vain  thought, 
every  proud,  resentful,  or  unkind  feeling,  every  corrupt 
desire,  which  has  lodged  within  us,  has  had  an  influence  not 
limited  to  the  time  when  it  took  place,  but  reaching  to  all 
following  time,  and  helping  to  constitute  our  permanent  ha- 
bit of  mind.  Thus  our  present  condition  may  truly  be  re> 
garded  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  antecedent  states  of  oar 
mind, — ^the  sum  of  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  the  af> 
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factions  we  exercised  the  previous  moment,  the  previous 
hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year,  and  all  previous  time. 
How  often  have  we  learned  by  experience,  that  our  feelings 
through  the  week  have  an  elfect  upon  us  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  our  feelings  on  the  Sabbath,  through  the  week  ?  How 
evident  it  is  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  indulged  in  child- 
hood and  youth  have  an  effect  upon  character,  which  is  vis- 
ible in  manhood,  and  even  in  old  age !  The  wrong  states 
of  mind  of  which  we  are  at  present  conscious,  and  which 
may  sometimes  appear  unaccountable,  are,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  traced  back  to  what  took  place  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
fifty  years  ago.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  state  in 
which  the  wicked  will  find  themselves  in  the  future  world, 
will  be  the  fair  result  of  all  their  dispositions,  thoughts,  affec- 
tions and  desires,  during  the  time  of  their  probation.  With 
\  what  awe  should  we  be  inspired,  when  we  contemplate  this 
constitution,  which  God  has  given  to  our  immortsJ  minds ! 
With  what  fear  and  trembling  should  we  consider  the  fact, 
that  an  unholy  affection,  exercised  in  early  childhood,  yea, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  our  moral  being,  will  certainly 
be  followed  by  a  sinful,  impenitent  life,  and  a  sinful  and 
miserable  eternity,  unless  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  inter- 
pose to  turn  things  from  their  natural  course. 

Should  we  wake  up  to  just  apprehensions  of  this  subject, 
how  deeply  should  we  be  impressed  with  the  evil  of  sin,  not 
merely  as  it  consists  in  a  wrong  state  of  mind,  and  as  it  is  at- 
tended with  unhappiness  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  ;  but 
as  tending,  according  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  to 
draw  after  it  endless  pollution  and  misery  !  Considered 
in  this  light,  every  sinful  emotion  which  rises  in  the  heart 
is  an  evil  of  fearful  maornitude,  spreading  a  pestilential  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  our  existence.  Surely  then,  no  de- 
f:ree  of  vigilance  or  resolution  against  sin  can  be  too  great, 
t  is  better  to  forego  any  present  pleasure,  or  endure  any  ex- 
tremity of  suffering,  and  even  to  sacrifice  life  itself,  than  to 
take  this  deadly  poison  into  our  souls.  Entertaining  these 
views  of  the  subject,  with  what  amazement  as  well  as  grief 
should  we  look  upon  the  multitude  of  rational  beings  around 
us,  who  live  without  concern,  and  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  plague  which  ever  seized 
on  man,  and  who  are  so  stricken  with  madness,  that  they 
often  seem  to  be  the  more  pleased,  as  they  exhibit  more  vis- 
ible and  certain  symptoms  of  eternal  death ! 
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Finally,  This  examination  respecting  the  connexioQ 
which  the  aflfections  have  amon^  themselves,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  mental  philosophy,  rightly  understood,  conducts 
us  to  conclusions  perfectly  coincident  with  the  dictates  of 
holy  writ. 


Art.  ni.  Invariableness  op  the  Doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity AMIDST  the   diversity  OF   ITS  FORMS. 

By  J.  H.  Mxblx  IVAvBiOKE,  President  of  the  Theological  School  at  Genera. 

Translated  by  the  Editob. 


[NoTB.— The  original  discourse  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranalatioD, 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Theological  School 
at  Geneva,  1st  of  May,  1834,  and  printed  at  the  reque^  of  the  Evangelical  So- 
ciety of  that  city.  It  is  here  inserted  both  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  as  an  argument  for  that  closer  union,  towards  which  the  minds 
of  many  Christians  are  now  turned.  Such  an  outward  union  as  is  to  be  desiredy 
must  depend  upon  the  inward  agreement  of  Christiaq^  in  the  essential  doctrines 
of  our  religion,  as  its  first  condition.  ^If  this  agreement  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
great  body  of  Christians,  in  all  ages,  (which  it  is  the  object  of  this  discourse  to 
show,  and  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  very  nature  of  Christian  piety,)  then 
it  would  seem  right  that  this  agreement  should  be  recognized  in  some  general 
creed,  and  strengthened  by  some  outward  bond.  Whatever  importance  may  be 
attached  to  the  speculative  differences  which  have  always  existed  among  Chxis- 
tians,  these  differences  cannot  be  allowed  to  justify  the  breaking  of  this  bond,  ex* 
cept  so  far  as  they  affect  the  essential  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  Of  the  vaiioos 
theories  respecting  Christianity,  some  are  more  true,  and  deserve  accordingly  to 
be  earnestly  contended  for,  in  opposition  to  others  which  are  less  conformed  to 
the  nature  of  religion.  These  various  theories  result  from  the  various  intellectnal 
habits,  and  the  various  outward  circumstances  of  Christians,  or  from  the  varioos 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  piety  to  which  they  have  attained ;  and  are  therefore  al- 
ways Ukely  to  exist.  Theyfumisb  the  appropriate  exercise  for  the  high  virtues  of 
forbearance,  toleration,  and  charity,  which  otherwise  would  have  no  place.  They 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  with  indifference;  on  the  contrary  they  should 
awaken  the  roost  lively  interest,  as  matters  both  of  philosophical  enqiniry,  and  of 
practical  moment.  But  to  make  them  the  nucleus  of  separate  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  and  the  condition  of  Christian  fellowship,  is  to  sacrifice  the  great 
practical  advantages  rsiulting  from  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church,  in  behalf  of 
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a  VpeculatiTB  nnifonnity  of  opinion  on  unoasential  poinitv  wUch  is  of  little  impoi' 
tance,  imposable  to  be  realized,  and  perhaps  hardly  to  be  desired. 

On  this  sabject  we  woald  urge  upon  the  candid  attention  of  our  readers  the 
enquiries  of  Bishop  Smith,  in  bis  communication  on  Christian  Union,  in  our  last 
Number.  "  Was  it  wise,"  he  asks,  ^'to  attempt  to  add  to  the  brief,  general,  com- 
prehensive creeds,  by  which,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Christians 
were  content  to  regulate  their  fsith  7  Has  any  thing  been  gained  by  spinning 
out  the  standards  of  faith  into  all  the  more  minute  ramifications  of  metaphysioal 
and  polemic  theology  1  May  not  the  thousand-and-one  splits  amongst  Protes- 
tant Chiistians,  on  points  of  doctrine^  be  mainly  traced  to  this  fundamental  mis- 
take 7  Agreement  in  essentials  and  fineedom  in  nnessentials,  is  a  irise  axiom. 
Has  it  been  the  leading  axiom  of  doctrinal  sects!  The  knife  which  divides  the 
polypus  cannot  be  more  prolific,  than  that  knife  which  has  been  so  much  in 
ttse^  in  cutting  off  every  member  fiom  the  Church  whadiflfeied  in  anjkthooght 
from  some  standard,  by  which  the  operator  has  been  pleased  to  try  his  opinions. 
An  unaataral  efibrt  to  keep  men's  minds  pared  closer  in  order  to  conform  to  a 
particular  creed,  has  led  to  more  numerous  and  far  wider  departures  from  it, 
than  could  otherwise  have  taken  place." 

As  to  the  translation  here  offered,— it  was  commenced  before  we  were  in- 
formed that  a  translation  of  the  same  discourse  had  been  made  for  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Observer,  and  was  partly  in  type  before  that  Number 
reached  us.  Editob.] 


Tlu  Church  diapened  throughout  the  vwrld  a/hnounees  fhiafaHh  ;  tht  teaehet 
it,  the  tranaviits  tt,  as  if  she  kaa  only  one  mouth  ;  for  aUhough  the  modee  ofex- 
preeeion  in  different  j^es  are  diverse,  yet  ia  the  force  qfthe  truth  which  te  de- 
livered  ovn,  and  cUtoaye  the  same :  even  as  the  sun,  that  work  of  Qod^  is  one  and 
ffu  same  throughout  toe  univer8e,—IxentBXiB,  Advers.  flaereses,  L.  I.  c.  3. 

How  great  is  that  activity, — how  diverse  the  labours, 
the  efforts,  which  men  are  exhibiting  upon  the  earth  !  But 
time  passes  its  level  over  the  greater  part  of  their  works. 
Even  should  they  attempt  to  raise  a  tower  to  the  heavens, 
the  summits  are  cast  down,  and  after  a  few  generations, 
mingled  with  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

There  is  nothing  here  below  which  is  stable,  except 
Christianity.  This  alone  is  immutable,  like  its  Author.  It 
is  that  Rock  of  As^es  against  which  still  new  waves  have 
ever  broken,  and  will  always  break,  without  having  power  to 
shake  it. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  one  who  would  give  to  his  work  on 
earth  a  character  of  stability  and  permanence,  let  him  attach 
it  to  Christianity.  His  work  will  then  receive  from  the  eter- 
nal religion  an  impress  of  immortality. 

These,  however,  are  not  truths  which  are  universally  re- 
ceived.   On  this  subject  there  are  two  great  errours  among 
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men.  Some  pretend  that  there  is  nothing;  immiitable,  even 
in  the  essence  of  Christianity.  "  The  Christiau  doclrine." 
say  they,  "  is  only  a  particular  form  of  the  reli^ous  senti- 
ment. This  form  has  taken  the  place  of  an  antecedent  form, 
and  will  itself  be  succeeded  by  another.  The  Religion  of  the 
Saviour,"  they  add,  "  must  necessarily  have  proceeded  from 
the  state  in  which  mankind  was  found,  at  the  time  of  the 
Cs&sars,"  just  as  buds  and  blossoms  spring  naturalljr  from  a 
tree  in  spring-time.  A  strange  errour  to  which  Rationalism 
is,  indeed,  obliged  to  resort,  but  which  is  most  strikingly  refu- 
ted by  history.  No !  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  human  ap> 
pearance  !  History,  that  inisdiible  witness,  exhibits  it  to  uSi 
not  in*  accordance  with,  but  in  direct  opposition,  to  the  differ* 
ent  directions  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  time  when  it  ap^ 
peared.  Tlie  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  give  it  birth,  bat 
on  the  contrary  sought  to  crush  it.  Christianity  was  not  the 
child  of  that  period,  but  at  once  its  adversarv  and  its  regene- 
rator. It  was  not  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  that  this  precious 
fruit  grew  ;  it  cannot  then  return  to  the  dust  Heaven  at  that 
moment  gave  to  the  earth  an  incorruptible  treasure,  which 
successive  generations  are  bound  to  transmit  unimpaired 
from  hand  to  hand ;  which  we,  in  our  turn,  have  received ; 
which  we  now  hold  with  fear  and  reverence  in  earthen  ves- 
sels; which  we  shall  soon  deliver  to  our  children,  and  which 
will  abide  unaltered  among  men,  until  heaven  and  earth 
shall  flee  away,  and  no  place  be  found  for  them. 

But  while  on  one  side  we  encounter  the  imaginations  of 
the  levellers  of  Christianity,  we  meet  on  the  other  the  preten- 
sions of  an  inflexible  dogmatism,  which  would  assign  to  the 
Christian  systen;  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
Church,  an  appearance  constantly  uniform.  Something 
there  is  in  Christianity  which  does  not  change ;  that  is,  its 
essence :  but  there  is  in  it,  too,  something  wmch  changes ; 
which  is,  its  appearance.  And  it  is  for  want  of  properly  dis- 
criminating between  the  appearance  and  the  reality,  diat  so 
many  have  misunderstood  the  invariable  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  A  man  changes  in  appearance  through 
the  different  ages  of  his  life.  He  is,  however,  always  me 
same  man. 

At  the  moment  when  Christianity  was  given  to  us  from 
on  high,  it  became  necessary  that,  like  every  thing  else  which 
enters  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  it  shoukl  be  clothed  with 
a  human  form.    The  exteriour  circumstances  of  each  epoch 
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may  have  exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  truths.  To  one  particular  form  another 
may  have  succeed^.  These  successive  forms,  too,  may  have 
been  &x  from  indifferent,  and  one  may  have  been  iisir  better 
than  another.  But  the  same  essential  truth  has  always  been 
found  in  all  the  forms  which  have  passed  away,  as  it  al- 
vrays  will  be  found  in  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  here  enraged  is,  indeed,  fee- 
ble and  insignificant ;  but  this  is  its  ^ory,  that  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  eternal  work.  Did  we  here  propose  to  maintain 
any  thing  relating  to  one  or  another  of  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  have  no  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  cause  which- we  defend.  The  first  revolution  in  human 
society  would  sweep  it  to  the  tomb,  with  every  thing  which 
is  merdy  incidental.  But  if  we  are  attached  in  our  work  to 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  then  the  holy  cause  to  which 
we  devote  our  labours,  participates  in  the  perpetuity  of  the 
work  of  God.  We  may  fail ;  and  ere  long,  following  the  way 
of  all  the  earth,  we  shall  &il.  Our  school  may  fail ;  but  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted  will  not  fail,  either  in  Geneva, 
or  in  the  world.  According  to  an  ancient  oracle,  it  is  to  this 
that  the  assembling  of  the  people  shall  be. 

Yes,  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  in  the  midst  of 
difiiculties  and  trials.  It  is  this  which,  thanks  to  God,  in- 
spires us  with  courage.  And  it  may  be  worth  our  while,  to 
spend  a  few  moments  in  exhibiting  this  characteristic  phe- 
nomenon in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ : — the  invariableness 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity/ 
of  its  formsj — the  voice  of  the  Church  one  and  the  same 
in  all  ages. 

If  we  search,  in  the  different  periods  of  history,  for  the 
various  human  forms  which  the  immutable  truth  of  God  has 
successively  assumed,  we  shall  find  a  great  number  of  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  them  together,  to  unite  them,  and  to 
form  from  them  more  extended  masses.  Thus  we  obtain,  in 
the  last  synthesis,  four  periods  or  principal  forms.  The  first 
is  the  primitive  form,  or  that  of  Ldfe  ;  the  second,  the  form  of 
Doctrine  ;  the  third,  the  form  of  the  School ;  the  fourth,  the 
form  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church  of  Christ,  according 
to  a  Scriptural  comparison,  is  like  an  individual  man.  She 
has  had  her  youth ;  she  has  had  her  maturity ;  she  has  had  her 
old  age ;  and  then,  Aough  without  dying,  she  has  had,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  a  mighty  resurrection.  These  are  the  four 
epddis, — ^the  four  ages  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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We  shall  traverse  rapidly  these  four  forms,  in  appearance 
so  diverse,  I  might  almost  say,  opposed,  in  order  to  see  «rhe- 
ther  we  shall  not  discover,  under  each  <kf  them,  the  same 
immutable  truth.  We  shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  teach- 
ers* The  declarations  of  a  single  man  cannot,  indeed,  give 
us  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fiaiith  of  the  Church.  But, 
if  we  consult  the  writings  of  teachers  who  have  lived  in  coun- 
tries remote  from  each  other,  and  if  we  find,  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  diversity  of  views,  doctrines  in  which  all  are  agreed, 
may  we  not  thence  conclude,  with  reason,  that  they  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  then  dispersed  over  the  earth  i 
What,  then,  are  the  particulars  to  which  we  should  direct  our 
researches  ? 

All  Christianity,  as  well  as  all  religious  philosophy,  re- 
lates necessarily  to  three  principal  points.  First,  on  one  side 
there  is  God, — ^then,  on  the  other,  man  ;  and  then  there  is 
the  relation  between  them, — ^the  bond  which  God  emplojrsto 
unite  man  to  himself, — Redemption.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  the  voice  of  the  Church,  in  the  different  periods  of 
Christianity,  teaches  us  on  these  three  points. 


The  Form  of  Life. 

We  exclude  from  the  primitive  period  or  form,  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  which  should  be  separately  considered.  This  prim- 
itive form  commences,  according  to  our  view,  with  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  and  extends  to  Arius.  The  charac- 
ter by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  Life.  The  truths  of 
Christianity  were  not  yet  set  forth  with  all  that  precision,  and 
in  that  systematic  order,  which  will  distinguish  them  at  a 
later  period.  The  Christian  lifsj  which  results  firom  futh 
in  those  truths,  is  the  essential  thing.  In  this  period  they 
live  for  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world ;  and  die 
for  the  Lord  in  the  arena  or  at  the  stake,  without  much  dis- 
cussion respecting  his  person  or  his  work.  Christianity  is 
content  to  exist,  to  know  and  evince  its  existence,  without 
enumerating  and  classifying  the  essential  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  just  as  man  is,  for  a  lon^  time,  content  with  pos- 
sessing being  and  life,  without  investigating  and  explaining  in 
order,  that  in  which  this  being  and  life  consist.  Certain  Ra- 
tionalist teachers  (those  whom  a  too  superficial  knowledge 
has  not  undeceived)  infer,  strangely  enough,  from  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  primitive  form,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
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did  not  then  exist,  and  that  there  was  no  doctrine,  because 
there  was  no  philosophy  of  doctrines.  But  to  conclude  from 
this  absence  of  precision  in  doctrine,  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity had  no  existence,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  as  strange 
and  as  false  as  would  be  that  of  the  unskilled  msputer,  who 
should  affirm,  that,  during  the  time  before  man  had  formed 
a  distinct  and  rational  notion  of  his  being,  its  several  parts 
did  not  exist. 

It  results  from  this  character  of  the  primitive  form,  that 
the  controversies  in  that  epoch  seldom  turn  upon  doctrines. 
There  are  different  tendencies,  rather  than  different  doctrines* 
We  meet  with  families  which  present  different  aspects,  rather 
than  with  sects  which  maintain  opposite  opinions.  Let  us 
trace  the  order  of  these  different  families,  before  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  which  the  voice  oCthe  Church  then  proclaimed. 

To  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  succeeds  the 
Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  fathers.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  natural  order  is  here  reversed,  and  that,  for  once,  the  in- 
genuousness and  simplicity  of  infancy  follow  after  the  vigour 
and  maturity  of  the  full-grown  man.  The  Church,  under 
the  conduct  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  many  other  fiiithful 
disciples,  lives  in  the  presence  of  the  great  idea  of  the  near 
return  of  Jesus  Christ.  Behold  the  summary  of  her  faith : 
"a  new  creation  must  be  effected  in  humanity,  before  the 
solemn  hour  shall  arrive."  '<7here  are  three  constitutions, 
or  economies,  of  the  Lord,"  says  Barnabas,  one  of  those  &- 
thers,  who  was  already  inclining  in  another  direction,  ^<the 
hope  of  life  (the  Old  Testament),  the  commencement  of  life 
(the  New  Testament),  and  the  consimmuUion  of  life  (the 
kingdom  of  heaven)." 

But,  by  little  and  little,  this  heaven  ward  motion  seems 
to  cease  in  the  Church.  There  appears  a  generation  not  so 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  gather 
curious  traditions  respecting  the  appearance  of  Christ  on 
earth.  Carnal  Jews,  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  entirely  hu- 
man, retain  their  gross  views  under  the  Christian  name.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Church,  exhausted  by  her  upward  flight,  falls 
back  to  the  earth.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  at  this.  After 
a  great  excitement  there  generally  succeeds  a  season  of 
drowsiness. 

Then  appears  on  the  boundaries  of  Christianity,  and  al- 
most without  its  limits,  a  tendency  diametrically  opposite. 
The  oriental  philosophy  aspires  to  join  itself  to  the  religion 
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of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  strips  Christianity  of  its  practical 
character,  and  transforms  it  into  sj^tems  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  clouds. — For  the  saving  doctrine,  Gnosticism 
substitutes  a  fiintastic  cosmo8;ony,  by  means  of  which  it  at- 
tempts to  explain  what  is  inexplicable,  and  an  enthusiastic 
theoeophy,  which  pretends  to  procure  for  man  on  earth, 
the  subUme  contemplations  of  heaven. 

The  West  shrinks  back  from  these  adventurous  vagaries 
of  the  East  TertuUian,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  Irensus, 
in  Gaul,  oppose  to  them  a  simple,  positive,  historical  Chris- 
tianity, and  hold  up  to  men  that  faith  by  the  small  and 
the  great  equally  Hve.  R^arding  philosophy  as  the  source 
of  Gnosticism,  they  begin  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
the  wisdom  and  scientific  culture  of  the  Greeks. 

But  this  exclusive  simplicity  has  its  own  dangers.  Pa- 
gans of  learning  and  refinement,  fidling  to  find  in  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  presented  to  them,  any  thing  answer- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  minds,  continue  in  the  worship  of 
fiibe  deities,  or  pJunge  into  the  bold  system  of  Gnosticism. 
Many  eminent  minds  are  thus  lost  to  the  Gospel.  Alexan- 
dria, seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  the  oriental 
and  occidental  world,  observes  it  Alexandria,  that  great 
emporium  of  learning,  where,  as  tradition  declares,  the  Evan- 
gelist Mark  carried  uie  simple  word  of  Christ,  undertakes 
to  become  the  medriatix  bAween  these  two  tendencies, 
and  these  two  parts  of  the  known  world.  Pantsenus,  Cle> 
mens,  and  Origen  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  science. 
In  this  respect  they  conform  to  the  East  But  they  founded 
it  upon  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  this  they  conform  to  the  West 
Tvuxfig  dXn^iyin — true  knowledge — alas !  it  was  not  altogether 
such.  Although  these  teachers  did  not  abandon  the  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,  philosophy  deposited  in 
their  systems  the  perfidious  j^rm  of  the  two  great  heresies 
of  the  subsequent  epoch,  and  indeed  of  all  epodis.* 

The  Alexandrian  school  accomplishes  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  Gnosticism,  and  supplies  its  place.  But  then 
it  calls  up  the  o{q>osition  of  the  severe  school  of  the  West 
A  remarkable  warfitre  between  these  two  churches,or  rather, 
these  two  schools,  takes  place  in  the  third  century.  The 
two  opposing  tendencies  serve  mutually  as  counterpoises 
to  eoeh  other,  and  thus  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity 

*  tiitninn  ami  Pdmpuiim. 
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of  Christianity.  Alexandria  originates  a  theological  spirit 
in  the  church.  She  begins  to  elucidate  and  systematize  the 
doctrines.  She  prevents  a  gross  anthropomorphism  from  in- 
vading the  heavenly  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  The  West  al- 
ways resorts  to  the  simple  and  literal  sense  of  the  written 
word.  It  insists  that  Christianity  must  be  felt, — experienced 
in  the  heart,  and  manifested  in  the  life.  It  prevents  this 
positive  and  saving  doctrine  from  being  transformed  into 
vain  and  fanciful  speculations. 

Such  are  the  successive  phases  of  the  primitive  form. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  phases,  a  spirit  of  life  animates  the 
Church.  It  is  the  season  of  her  youth.  Christians  of  the 
primitive  times,  redeemed  from  the  sins  of  Paganism,  feel  in 
their  hearts,  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel,  with  an 
energy  by  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  are  able  to  compare 
that  which  it  has  caused  them  to  become  with  that  which 
they  had  been  until  then.  Their  conflict  with  the  world 
reminds  them  more  constantly  of  their  calling  as  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  is  life  ana  motion  in  the  church.  She 
has  rapturous  desires  for  heaven  ;  she  has  them  also  for  the 
scaffold.  And,  although  her  golden  age  is  reserved  for  the 
neto  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the  Christian  society,  in 
those  days  of  her  youth  and  life,  presents  to  us  traits  of  a 
celestial  beauty. 

What  now  are  the  truths  professed  by  the  teachers  and 
citi25ens  of  that  new  people  which  the  breath  of  God  has  cre- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  world  ? 

They  acknowledge  one  living  God.  In  Him  they  wor- 
ship, not  only  the  Father,  the  First  Cause  of  aU  things^ 
but  also  the  Son,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Spirit,  the  SanctU 
fier  of  fallen  humanity.  They  believe  that  the  same  God 
who  created  man  in  righteousness,  redeems  him  from  sin, 
and  does  not  cease  to  sanctify  him  until  he  attains  to  eter- 
nal life.  They  know  nothing  of  those  strange  errours  by 
which  some  aim  to  deprive  God  of  the  work  and  glory  .of  re- 
demption, to  give  it  to  a  creature.' 

The  idea  of  a  holy  Trinity  in  God  is  discovered  from 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  primitive  period,  and  does  not 
cease  to  be  announced  in  a  manner  constantly  more  dis- 
tinct. How  does  the  voice  of  these  first  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ  confound  the  impudent  pretensions  of  our  own  days  ! 

Clemens,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  giving  glory  to  Almighty 
God,  says  in  Rome,  "one  God,  one  Christ,  and  one  Spirit  of 
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Grace."*  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John,  when  dying  in  the 
flames,  ascribes  the  eternal  glory  of  the  age  of  ages  "  to  the 
Father,  with  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'*} 

Justin  Martyr,  the  first  of  the  teachers  in  whom  the  con- 
junction of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  is  effected, — a  converted  sage,  who  sheds  his  blood 
for  his  master  under  the  Antonines, — proclaims  "  Unity  in 
Trinity."!  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the 
same  time,  professes,  in  a  manner  still  more  distinct,  the 
holy  Trinity.  II 

Tertullian,  an  advocate  in  A&ica,  now  become  a  simple 
shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  expresses  himself 
shortly  after :  "  There  is  one  only  divine  being,  in  three  per- 
sons intimately  united."§  He  proclaims  "  the  Trinity  of  one 
only  Divinity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"1^ 
And  elsewhere,  he  says,  "  Let  us  guard  the  sacrament  of  our 
economy,  which  establishes  Unity  in  Trinity,  recognizing 
three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  one 
substance^  of  one  state,  of  one  power,  because  there  is  only 
one  God.**  And  with  what  power  does  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  a  city  near  our  own,  shaken  at  the  time  he  lived,  by  the 
rage  of  the  people  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  our  own  day  by 
another  kind  of  rage, — Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  had 
forsaken  the  famous  shores  of  Asia  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gauls — with  what  force  does  he  defend  the 
great  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh :  "  Christ,"  sap 
he,  "unites  in  himself  God  and  man.  If  man  had  not  con- 
quered the  enemy  of  man  (the  Devil),  this  enemy  would  not 
have  been  justly  conquered.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  God 
had  not  given  salvation,  we  should  not  have  possessed  it 
with  assurance."tt 

Thus  far  we  have  reached  scarcely  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  the  oldest  apostle,  and  yet  we  find  this 

*  Clem.  Rom.  I  Cor. 

t  Enaeb.  Hist.  Red.  IV.  15. 

t  Jufitin.  Expos.  Fidoi.  if  Theoph.  Aut.  Autol.  TL  23. 

f  Una  substantia  in  tnbus  coherentibuB.    Tertul. 

IT  Trinitas  unius  diTinitatis,  Pater,  et  Filiusi,  et  Spiiitus  Sanctus. 

•^  Unitatem  in  trinitatem,  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritom  Sanctum,  unios 
autem  substantis,  et  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis,  quia  unos  Deus.  Tertul. 
Adv.  Prazeam. 

ft  Iron.  Adv.  Haereses.  Lib.  in,  Cap.  20. 
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doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  proclaimed  by  so 
many  illustrious  teachers,— a  doctrine  of  which  Christ  de- 
signed to  establish  a  perpetual  monument  in  his  universal 
Church,  by  instituting  baptism.  The  greatest  teachers  of 
Christianity  defend  with  zeal  the  consoling  idea  of  God  be- 
come man.  The  more  we  advance,  the  more  multiplied  are 
the  testimonies  rendered  to  this  mystery,  in  the  Churches  of 
our  Lord.  We  find  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
deeply  graven,  every  where,  in  the  inmost  feelings,  and  in 
the  devout  exercises  of  Christian  people.  And  even  one  of 
the  wisest,  of  the  Pagans,  writes  to  the  greatest  of  their  em-> 
perors  "  They  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God."* 

But  if  we  enquire,  What  did  those  Christians  of  the 
epoch  of  Life  bdieve  respecting  man  ?  we  shall  not  see 
them  imagining,  with  the  ancient  pagans,  or  with  many 
modern  teachers,  that  evil  results  from  the  natural  organi- 
zation of  man,  and  th$it  this  evil  is  not  opposed  to  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  The  first  man  having,  by  disobedience,  sepa« 
rated  his  own  will  firom  the  divine  will,  human  nature  was 
abandoned  to  itself; — such  is  their  doctrine. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  College  of  the  Apostles,  and 
interrogate  those  who  were  their  companions  or  successors. 
Barnabas,  the  fellow-traveller  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.),  thus 
addresses  us :  '^  Before  we  believed  in  God,  the  abode  of  our 
hearts  was  full  of  corruption  and  sin.  Our  heart  was  filled 
with  idolatry,  and  wets  the  abode  of  demons."t — Justin,  who 
had  vainly  sought,  in  all  the  difierent  systems  of  philosophy, 
for  the  key  of  man's  history,  finds  it.  at  length,  in  the  fall  of 
Adam,  effected  by  the  seductions  oi  the  devil,  disguised  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent.^ 

In  the  view  of  the  simple  and  practical  IrensBUs,  the  first 
man  is  like  to  one  who,  having  become  "a  prisoner," prop* 
agates  his  race  in  his  prison.— Already  does  the  profound 
genius  of  TertuUian  styl^  the  corruption  which  has  insinu* 

*  Plin.  EpiB.  ad  Tny.  X.  96. 

t  Baraabao,  C.  16.— Some  teachers  have  called  m  queetion  the  anthentieit]p 
of  the  letter  of  Baroabaa.  Their  motives  seem  to  me  feeble.  Rationalists 
themselves,  Bretschneider  in  particular,  believe  it  to  be  aathentie.  We  name 
Bretscbneider  because  his  aatbority  goes  far  with  Rationalists  and  Unitarians. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  that  his  testimony,  distinguished  though  he  may  be,  in 
many  respects,  is  of  much  weight  in  a  question  of  eoclesiastieal  history.  He  pla- 
ces, for  instance,  TertuUian  (^er  Origen,  and  mak«e  km  \\r^  at  the  sod  of  the 
third,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  otntury ;  which  is  a  century  too  lata. 

t  Dial  cum  Trjrph.  p.;.306. 
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ated  itself  into  human  nature,  '<  original  sin,"  viiium  arir 
ginis,  "  The  first  man,"  he  sa3rs,  "  has  infected  the  human 
kind  which  have  proceeded  from  him,  and  has  made  them 
partakers  of  his  own  condemnation."*  Cyprian,  Bishop 
of  Carthage,  that  great  luminary  of  the  Church,  understands 
the  origin  of  sin  in  the  same  way.  '<  The  new-born  iufiBLnt," 
he  says,  "  has  no  sin,  excepting  that  he  is  carnally  bom,  ac- 
cording to  Adam,  and  has,  by  nis  very  birth,  contracted  the 
contagion  of  death."t 

And  if  we  are  required  to  repair  to  the  halls  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  hoping  that  its  philosophical  theologians  will 
utter  words  flattering  to  our  pride,  we  will  conduct  you 
thither  also,  and  you  shall  hear  Origen,  thus  addressing 
you : — <'  Adam  turned  aside  from  the  straight  path  of  Para- 
dise, to  take  the  evil  paths  of  mortal  life.  In  consequence 
of  this,  all  his  descendants  have  also  gone  astray,  and  have 
become  like  him,  unprofitable."! — "  Every  man  is  corrupt  in 
his  father  and  mother.  Jesus  alone  has  entered  pure  into 
this  race."|| — "  It  is  impossible  for  niian,  at  the  outset,  to  look 
to  God ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  man  be,  at  first,  subjected  to 
sin."§ 

Thus  *did  Egypt,  as  well  as  Gaul,  and  proconsular  Af- 
rica, as  well  as  Asia,  regard  man  only  as  a  fallen  and  impure 
being. 

But  how  was  this  polluted  being  to  be  united  with  a 
holy  God  ?  What  did  this  primitive  epoch  believe  as  to 
the  way  in  which  God  saves  man  ?  Let  our  enquiry  be  still 
directed  to  those  who  immediately  encircle  the  Apostles. 
They  will  teach  us  the  same  holy  doctrines  of  grace,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  were  more  fully  set  forth.  "  The  son  of 
God  heis  sufiered,"  says  the  Apostolical  Barnabas,  ^<  in  order 
that  his  sufferings  might  give  us  life.  He  has  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  for  our  sins  the  tenement  of  his  spirit  (his  body). 
Having  learned  to  hope  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  remission  of  sins,  we  are  become  new  men, 
and  we  have  been  created  anew."ir  Hermas,  (the  person, 
perhaps  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  Rom  16: 14,)  says, — "  Before 

^  TertuL  d«  tMtim.  an. 
t  C3^rian,  Epist  LXIV.  ad.  Fid. 
t  Otigon,  Comm.  in  Epiat  ad  Rom.  Lib.  IIL     v 
I  Origan^  Homil.  XII.  in  Levit. 
'    f  Oiigen  contra  Ceteum,  Lib.  m.  62. 
T  Binubu.  VIL  16. 
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man  receives  the  name  of  son  of  God,  he  is  destined  to 
death.  But  when  he  receives  this  seal,  he  is  delivered  from 
death,  and  passes  to  life."* 

"The  law  of  God,"  says  Justin,  "pronounced  a  curse 
upon  man,  because  man  could  not  obey  it,  in  all  its  extent 
(Deut.  27:  26).  Christ  has  delivered  us  fr^m  this  curse  by 
bearing  it  for  us."t  And  do  we,  at  the  present  day,  sp^ak 
otherwise  f 

Irenseus  regards  circumcision  as  a  type  of  the  redeem- 
ing blood  of  Christ, — the  tree  of  Ufe,  as  a  type  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  He  teaches,  in  another  place,  that  men 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  purify  themselves  by  sacrifices,  but 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  his  death.  The  paschal  Lamb 
is  to  him  a  type  of  Christ,  who  saves  believers  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  his  blood.  The  two  bullocks,  the  one  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  sent  into  the  desert,  the 
other  offered  to  God,  are  types  of  the  two-fold  advent  of 
Christ,  the  first  for  death,  the  second  for  glory.t  He  con- 
trasts the  obedience  of  Christ,  with  the  disobedience  of  Ad- 
am. "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  reconciles  the  Father  with  us,  in 
replacing,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  the  disobedience  of  the 
the  first  man."  And  following  his  comparison  of  man 
plunged  by  sin  into  prison,  and  the  bondage  of  the  devil,  he 
declares,  that  "Christ  has  payed,  by  his  sufferings,  the  ran- 
som necessary  to  deliver  man  from  this  captivity." 

In  like  manner,  Origen  recognizes,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  power  which  delivers  man  from  sin.  The  whole  prim- 
itive Church  beholds  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
the  means  by  which  the  road  which  leads  back  to  the  Fa- 
ther, is  opened  again  to  humanity.  It  is  faith  which  ren- 
ders man  a  partaker  of  this  deliverance,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicates  to  him  a  life  divine.  "  Called  by  the 
will  of  God,"  says  Clement  of  Rome,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
whose  name,  St.  Paul  declares,  is  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
"  we  are  justified,  not  by  ourselves,  not  by  our  own  under- 
standing, nor  by  our  own  piety,  nor  by  works  which  we 
have  done  in  the  purity  of  our  hearts  ;  but  by  faith,  by  which 
the  Sovereign  God  has  always  justified  men.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, repose  quietly  and  cease  from  well-doing  ?    On  the  con« 

*  Hermas  pastor.  Lib.  IIL 

t  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  C.  30. 

t  JuitiD,  Dial,  eum  Tryph.  paaaim. 
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traiy,  we  must  do  good  with  joy,  as  God,  who  has 
called  us  to  himself,  acts  without  ceasing,  and  rejoices  in  his 
activity."* 

Behold  then  this  holy  Church  of  the  primitive  period. 
Hear  how  she  addresses  us  from  the  depth  of  her  distresses, 
and,  so  to  speak,  from  the  height  of  her  scaffolds.  She  con- 
fesses her  wretchedness,  and  embracing  the  knees  of 'Je- 
sus, she  calls  him,  "her  Saviour  and  her  God."  How  can 
we  foreet  the  deep  and  unaffected  tone  of  her  sincere  piety ! 
And  wnat  a  sad  business  is  that  of  some  teachers  of  our  day, 
who  seek  to  strip  her  of  her  white  robe,  and  to  clothe  her 
with  the  miserable  rags  of  their  own  unbelief!  This  profane 
attempt  is,  indeed,  an  act  of  homage  which  they  render  to  her. 
The  first  Unitarians  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient 
But  such  efforts  are  vain.  To  all  who  will  lend  an  ear,  the 
primitive  Church  will  never  cease  to  declare  the  immutable 
words  of  truth. 

Form  of  Doctrine. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  gather  only  a  few  ears, 
here  and  there,  from  the  immense  harvest  which  was  spread 
before  us,  yet  have  we  enlarged  upon  the  primitive  period 
more  than  may  comport  with  the  limits  of  this  dis- 
course. We  have  done  this,  because  it  is  the  only  spot  on 
which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  venture  to  expose  them- 
selves, and  to  hope  for  success  from  their  ingenuity.  They 
despair  of  other  periods,  or  rather,  they  make  the  strong, 
common  and  public  profession  of  faith  which  is  found  in 
them,  and  which  is  so  opposed  to  themselves,  the  subject 
of  reproach  and  virulent  accusations.  We  shall  put  forth 
no  great  effort  to  secure  ^  victory  on  a  field  of  battle  where 
our  enemies  have  already  proclaimed  themselves  vanquished; 
and  which  they  abandon  to  us. 

Here  opens  upon  us  the  era  of  great  teachers,  of  great 
truths,  and  great  heresies ; — ^a  period  when  Christian  the- 
olosry,  the  elements  of  which  were  prepared  during  the  pe- 
riod preceding,  was  carried,  by  distinguished  men  of  God,  to 
a  great  height ; — the  time  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Gregory, 
Baisil,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom.  It 
is  the  age  of  strong  men, — the  mature  age  of  the  church. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  6s  32. 
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The  last  pyre  of  the  confessors  of  Christianity  is  extin- 
euished.  The  memorable  council  of  Nice  assembles.  The 
form  of  life  is  at  an  end  ;  the  form  of  doctrine  commences. 
Not  that  life  has  entirely  departed  from  the  Church.  God 
forbid !  But  doctrine  has  now  become  the  predominating  fea- 
ture. The  full-grown  man  loves  to  have  distinct  ideas,  to 
give  a  reason  for  what  he  believes.  So  is  it  now  with  the 
Church.  No  longer  compelled  to  struggle  with  enemies 
without,she  can  give  more  attention  to  the  internal  faith  which 
she  professes.  The  different  tendencies  of  the  primitive  form 
now  manifest  themselves  with  more  distinctness,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  transformation, '  are  converted  into  opposing 
doctrines ;  just  as  the  dormant  tendencies  of  youth  are  deve- 
loped in  manhood,  and  transformed  into  determined  and  dis- 
tinct traits  of  character,  into  positive  vices  or  virtues.  Great 
heresies  appear,  conducted  by  Arius  and  Pelagius.  But 
these  very  heresies  become  the  means,  in  the  hand  of 
God,  of  establishing  the  Christian  doctrines  with  more 
clearness  and  power.  The  truths  of  Christianity,  being  thus 
defined  by  the  Church  at  that  period,  are  faithfully  trans- 
mitted to  later  times.  They  will  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
the  abounding  disorders  and  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages. 
This  dogmatic  form  will  be,  through  divine  ^race,  a  cuirass 
to  begirt  those  doctrines  amidst  great  strifes  and  over- 
turnings,  or  a  hammer  to  effect  an  entrance  for  them 
into  the  hard  ancL sensual  heart  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated. 
Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  so  great  importance  was 
even  then  attached  to  them,  in  their  minor  ramifications,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  doctrinal  forms,  the  very  essence  and  life  of 
Christianity  were  somietimes  forgotten. 

The  East  and  the  West  still  preserve  their  essential  cha- 
racters. The  East  continues  the  country  of  high  specula^ 
tions;  the  West,  of  practical  questions.  The  East  contem- 
plates God.  The  West  employs  itself  with  man.  In  the  East, 
Arius  and  Athanasius  appear.  In  the  West,  Pelagius  and 
Augustine.  But  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, the  truth, 
though  violently  attacked,  gains  for  itself  universal  and. 
splendid  triumphs.  Having  passed  the  season  of  its  youth, 
the  Christian  doctrine,  like  the  first  man,  must  needs  be 
put  to  trial.  3ut  there  needs  not  to  be  a  second  fall.  It  re- 
sisted the  temptation,  and  remained  firm. 

The  doctrine  respecting  God  was  the  first  which  was  dis- 
played, during  this  period,  with  majestic  brightness,  because 
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it  was  the  first  a^inst  which  man  dared  to  lift  a  threatening 
hand.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  a  distinguished  teacher, 
perceived,  in  the  profound  mystery  of  Redemption,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  Earth  had  no 
Saviour,  if  its  Saviour  was  not  God.  If  Athanasius  devoted 
his  whole  life,  and  endured  so  many  exiles,  to  defend  the  iden- 
tity of  substance  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  was  not 
because  he  attached  a  great  value  to  a  dialectic  subtilty.  No, 
it  was  for  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  that  he  contended.  The  end  of  Christianity  is  to  restore 
man  to  communion  with  God.  For  this  there  must  needs  he  a 
Mediator.  ''  But  if  the  Son  of  God,"  sa3rs  Athanasius,  "  dif- 
fers from  God  in  essence,  there  must  be  a  new  mediation,  by 
which  he  himself  may  be  united  to  Him.  He  alone,  who  has 
no  need  of  such  mediation  in  order  to  become  one  with  God, — 
who  himself  partakes  of  the  divine  essence,  can  establish  a  real 
communication  between  God  and  the  creature.  Now,  the 
Sou  of  God  is  this  person.  Were  he  a  mere  creature,  how- 
ever excellent,  instead  of  uniting  God  and  man  by  placing 
himself  between  them,  he  would  only  separate  them  from 
each  other."* 

But  let  us  hear  the  whole  Church,  speaking  in  the 
symbols  of  her  faith.  "  This,"  she  saj^,  "  is  the  universal 
Faith, — that  we  adore  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  without  confusion  of  persons,  or  division  of  sub- 
stance. For  the  person  of  the  Father  is  one,  the  person  of 
the  Son  is  another,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  another. 
Yet  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  one  and 
the  same  divinity,  an  equal  glory,  a  co-eternal  majesty.  Such 
as  is  the  Father,  such  also  is  the  Son,  and  such  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Father  is  uncreated,  the  Son  is  uncreated,  the 
Spirit  is  uncreated.  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the 
Spirit  is  God ;  and  yet,  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one 
God This  is  the  true  faith,  that  we  believe  and  con- 
fess one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  both  God 
and  man.  As  God,  he  is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  be- 
gotten from  eternity ;  as  man,  he  is  of  the  nature  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  born  in  time ; — perfect  God  and  perfect  man ; — equal 
to  the  Father,  in  his  divinity ;  inferiour  to  the  Father,  in  his 
humanity."t 

A  contest  of  more  than  sixty  years,  (from  A.  D.  320,  to 
A.  D.  381,)  was  necessary  to  determine,  expound,  and  de- 

*  Athan.  Orttio  ooatra  Axian. 
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fend  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  New  contests 
now  commence  for  the  purpose  of  settling  another  doctrine. 
Soon  after  Athanasius  and  the  theologians  who  followed  his 
movement,  we  see  a  teacher  appear  in  the  Church,  who 
seems  to  have  been  commissioned  by  God,  to  develope  and 
defend  the  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  man  ; — ^a  teacher  not 
less  distinjB[uished  for  the  depth  of  his  genius,  than  for  the 
lustre  of  his  piety.    It  is  Augustine. 

Other  teachers  preceding  him,  had  shown,  by  their 
confessions,  the  unchangeableness  of  Christian  doctrines. 
"  In  the  sin  of  Adam,"  says  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  "  the  whole 
huitian  race  have  sinned."* — "  We  have  all  sinned  in  the 
first  man," — is  the  testimony  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  ;  "in  him 
human  nature  has  sinned."t  But  it  was  when  the  great 
teacher  of  the  West,  under  whose  influence  all  those  were 
formed,  who,  for  ages  after,  had  a  clear  view  of  the  truth,  it 
was  when  Augustine  appeared,  that  all  the  depths  of  Ijiuman 
impotency  were  disclosed. 

He  first  abandons  ManichsBism,  and  then  Platonism, 
finding  in  neither,  that  internal  peace  which  he  needs  amidst 
the  tempests  of  life.  He  seizes  with  eagerness  upon  the 
Gospel,  which  dissipates  his  doubts,  consoles  his  heart,  and 
sheds  new  light  upon  all  his  ways.  In  the  midst  of  his  con- 
tests with  sin  and  philosophy,  he  has  learned  in  himself  the 
whole  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  This  is  the  chord 
which  is  to  vibrate  in  all  his  instructions.  Pursued  at  once  by 
a  sublime  ideal  of  holiness,  and  by  all  the  seductions  of 
sense,  he  sees,  amidst  the  shock  of  these  conflicting  elements, 
the  depths  of  his  heart  opened  to  his  view,  as  the  tempests  of 
the  ocean  disclose  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  He  finds  himself 
in  presence  of  a  man,  who,  destitute  of  an  ideal  of  holiness, 
and  living  in  easy  and  common  circumstances,  has  only  a 
superficial  view  of  human  nature,  and  adopts  most  fiinciful 
ideas  respecting  the  moral  power  of  man.  Augustine  joins 
issue  with  Pelagius.  The  strife  is  not  that  of  two  men 
merely,  but  of  two  principles,  of  two  crreat  tendencies  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  ancT  which  are  discern- 
ible in  all  times.  Augustine  sees  the  first  man  alienate  him- 
self from  God.  From  that  alienation  results  his  sin.  From 
that  sin  proceeds  the  moral  disorder  which  has  pervaded 

«  Hilar,  in  Mfttth.  C.  18  *  t  ApoL  Daiidis  Cap.  2. 
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faamao  nature.  Hankiod  be  considers  as  ^a  rained  mass.'^ 
The  consequence,  to  his  descendants,  of  the  fall  of  the  first 
man,  (which  was  also  its  punishment,)  was  "obligation 
to  sinning.'M^  Man-  has  lost  his  freedom,  and  the  power  of 
doing  any  thing  truly  good.t  He  can  have  no  more  than 
God  gives  him.  If  some  men  attain  to  the  fiuth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  reason  must  not  be  sought  for  in  man  himself,  since 
all  are  equally  incapable  of  any  good.  It  can  be  found  only 
in  a  special  agency  of  God,  in  a  secret  counsel  of  the  Deity, 
in  an  election  of  grace.§  After  a  contest  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  central  Gaul,  Truth  triumphs, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  impotence  of  man  remains  in 
the  Church. 

In  like  manner,  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point 
which  we  have  to  examine,)  the  doctrine  of  grctce  was  at 
this  time  developed  by  these  teachers.  The  excellent  Hilary 
had  already  declared:  "  Redemption  is  bestowed  gratuitously, 
not  according  to  the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Giver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Be- 
deemer."il  "  In  this,"  says  Augustine, ''  consists  the  grace  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  justifies  us,  not  by  our 
righteousness,  but  by  his  ovm."li  But  he  insists  particularly, 
that  the  idea  of  grace  excludes  all  merit,  and  all  natural  dis- 
position in  man  to  receive  salvation.  God  is  the  Alpha  of  sal* 
vation,  as  well  as  the  Omega.  '^  What  God  begins  by  produ- 
cing, He  perfects  by  co-operation.  In  beginning,  He  ope- 
rates that  we  may  will ;  in  perfecting,  He  co-operates  with 
those  who  have  had  the  will."**  He  thai  glorieth^  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  this  period  of  doctrines,  Christian 
science  makes  great  advances.  The  doctrines  respecting  God, 
man,  and  salvation,  which  the  teachers  of  the  first  period 
had  found  in  the  Scriptures,  were  more  deeply  sounded,  and 
more  fully  unfolded,  by  those  of  the  second.  Theology  ad- 
vances under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  there  is 
a  progression  in  theology.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  those, 

•  MaBsa  perditionis.  Pecc.  Grig.  21.       t  Obligatio  peccatL  C.  D.  IQV.  1. 

t  Predeat.  S.  S.  3.  §  C^oaest.  ad  Simpl. 

II  Hilar  in  Paalixk 

IT  Sufi,  noD  noatrfi  jaatitiiL— De  gradft  Dei,  52. 

**  Augnst.  Da  gratifi  et  lib.  arb.  S  33. 
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in  our  day,  who  would  induce  us  to  abandon  these  advanced 
degrees  of  sacred  science,  not  merely  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing us  back  to  the  elements,  but  that  they  may  force  upon 
us  grievous  errours,  which  the  Church  has  long  since  re- 
futes and  banished  from  her  bosom?  Leaving  the  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection  ;  not  lay- 
ing again  the  foundation. 

Form  of  the  School, 

A  new  form  succeeds  to  that  which  had  itself  displaced 
the  primitive  form.  After  a  season  of  darkness,  you  see, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  great  intellectual 
movement  working  in  the  West.  It  was  this  movement 
which  gave  birth  to  Scholasticism.  The  School  (schola) 
seeks  to  separate  itself  from  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto 
held  supreme  and  single  sway.  It  wishes  to  secure  to  itself 
an  authority  and  action  independent  of  the  hierarchy. 
Certain  men  of  liberal  minds,  who,  at  first,  were  not  gene- 
rally ecclesiastics,  nor  monks,  attempt  to  form  free  schools, 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  had  hitherto  existed.  From 
these  schools,  the  university  of  Paris,  that  mother  of  Scholas- 
ticism, soon  springs  up.  The  spirit  of  the  School  (we  should 
say  now,  the  spirit  of  the  university),  may  be  discerned  from 
the  general  character  of  Scholasticism.  Its  object  is  to  ap- 
ply philosophy  to  Christianity,  to  reduce  doctrines  to  system, 
to  show  their  connexion  and  their  internal  evidence,  to  gain 
over  to  them  not  only  the  heart,  but  the  understanding  also. 
So  that,  if  the  first  period  was  the  period  of  Life^  and  the  se- 
cond the  period  of  Doctrine,  the  third  may  be  considered  as 
the  period  of  System.  There  is  still  life  in  many  parts  of 
the  Church,  there  are  doctrines  in  every  part ;  but  system 
is  the  predominating  feature.  Now,  every  teacher  pub- 
lishes his  system,  or  Summari/  of  Theology.*  It  is  the 
old  age  of  the  Church,  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  suc- 
ceeds the  first  two  perio(^  of  youth  and  manhood.  Old  age 
loves  to  arrange  truths  which  have  been  before  collected.  It 
is  the  season  of  meditation.  It  has  little  power  of  impulsion, 
but  more  of  reflection.  Although  there  were  men  of  strength 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  proneness  to  systematize  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  those  times. 

*  Summa  theologiae  of  Alexander  Hales,  Venice,  1576 ;  of  Albert  the  Great, 
Bale,  1607 ;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Paris,  1676,  etc.  etc. 
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The  study  of  History  received  then  no  attention.  Scarcely 
more  importance  was  attached  to  exegetical  studies.  Yet  the 
European  mind  was  efifectually  roused  from  its  protracted 
lethargy.  It  needed  a  guide  to  direct  its  movements.  That 
guide  was  Dialectics.  And  as  Theology  was  the  science  of 
the  age,  it  was  also  the  field  upon  which  the  human  mind 
ventured  under  the  auspices  of  this  guide.  This  trait  of  the 
school  tended  to  Rationalism  and  Infidelity.  Yet  the  earli- 
est teachers  of  that  period  sheltered  sacred  theology  from  their 
attacks.  "  The  Christian,"  says  Anselm,  the  father  of  Scho- 
lasticism, ^^  must  arrive  at  understanding,  through  faith.  I 
seek  not  to  understand  that  I  may  believe,  but  I  believe  that 
I  may  understand.  And,  indeed,  I  believe,  because,  if  1  did 
not,  I  could  not  understand.'^  Soon,  however,  Abelard  and 
his  school  possess  themselves  of  the  principle  of  Scholasticism, 
and  become  the  defenders  of  free  enquiry.  They  wish,  first,  to 
learn,  and  then  to  believe,  "  Faith,"  say  they,  ^^conGrmed 
by  investigation,  is  far  more  sure.  We  must  attack  the  en- 
emies of  the  Gospel  on  their  own  ground.  If  we  must  ab- 
stain from  discussion,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  believe 
every  thing,  falsehood  as  well  as  truth."t  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  tendency  to  Rationalism,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Church  against  them,  these  Rationalist  theolo- 
gians cannot  be  reproached  for  the  abandonment  of  any  doc- 
trine of  faith. 

Butwe  willnot  entirely  absolve  Scholasticism  from  reproof. 
It  often  disfigures  Christian  truth.  Its  tendency,  and  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  that  time,  necessarily  led  to  this  result.  Hu- 
man reason  can  never  venture  with  safety  upon  those  great 
truths  which  passall  understanding.  The  School  of  the  middle 
ages,  like  the  Alexandrian  School  in  former  times,  disturbed 
some  doctrines,  in  its  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Siill  it  is  true,  that  Scholasticism  produced  not  a  few 
distinguished  minds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  although  it 
may  occasion  surprise,  that,  under  its  influence,  the  Church 
made  some  progress ;  I  speak  not  of  progress  in  spiritual  re- 
ligion, but  of  progress  in  theological  science.  The  teachers 
who  were  the  light  of  those  ages,  conuuunioated  much  sound 
doctrine  to  the  crowds  that  mled  their  schools,  and  folloiR'ed 
them  by  thousands,  even  to  the  deserts,  wherever  they  saw 
them  plant  the  chair  of  instruction. 

*  Anaelmi  Epist.  XLl.  Prologioo,  C.  1. 
t  Abelardi  Introd.  ad  Theol.  C.  3. 
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OrthodQX  Christianity  is  considered  by  a  class  of  people 
of  all  others  the  most  incredulous,  as  an  invention  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  vulgar  accusation  of  the  wise  men  of 
Che  eighteenth  century,  surely  does  great  honour  to  those 
times;  far  greater,  I  think,  than  they  deserve.  It  might, how- 
ever, free  us  from  the  necessity  of  proving  that  Christianity 
existed  then.  Nevertheless  we  will  interrogate  some  of  those 
teachers  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded. 

What,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation given  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  the  most  influen- 
tial, perhaps,  of  the  philosophical  theologians  of  those  times, 
— the  second  Augustine  of  the  Latin  Church, — a  man  of 
great  power,  who  knew  how  to  unite  the  labours  of  philoso- 
phy with  purity  of  faith?  The  Scripture  system  of  Redemp- 
tion is  developed  and  presented  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obviate  objections,  and  to  satisfy,  at  once,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart. — "All  rational  beings,"  he  says,  "are  bound 
to  submit  their  own  will  to  the  Divine  will.  This  law  was 
violated  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Thus  the  harmony  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  destroyed.  The  law  of 
eternal  justice  requires,  either  that  mankind  be  punished,  or 
that  the  lost  harmony  be  restored  by  a  satisfaction  made  by 
man.  Without  this,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  that  impure  man  should  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  blessed  spirits.  Man  could  not  of 
hinEiself  accomplish  this  satisfaction.  As  by  one,  human  na- 
ture had  become  corrupt,'so  by  one  must  satisfaction  be  made. 
But  he  who  would  effect  it,  must  have  something  to  bestow 
above  what  belongs  to  any  created  being.  He  must,  then,  bo 
God  himself.  And,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  satis- 
fiiction  may  be  available  by  man,  he  must  be  human.  He 
could,  then,  be  no  other  than  God-man.  This  God-man  of- 
fered himself  voluntarily  to  death ;  for  he  was  not  subject  to 
it.  He  maintained  the  most  perfect  obedience  amidst  the 
deepest  afflictions.  God,  therefore,  was  under  obligation  to  . 
'reward  him.  But  since  Christ,  as  God,  was  self-sufiicient, 
he  needed  no  reward.  He  could,  therefore,  transfer  his  own 
merits  to  the  world,  and  demand,  as  a  recompense,  the  sal- 
vation of  believers."  Such  are  the  words  of  Anselm,  in  his 
work,  entitled.  Cur  Deus  homo  ? 

But,  what  is  very  remarkable,  considering  their  common 
reputation, the  Schoolmen  insisted  particularly  upon  the  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  faith. — "  The  sufferings  of  Christ  deliver  i 
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US  from  sin,"  says  Peter  Lombard,  the  illustrious  Master  of 
Sentences^  who  for  centuries  ruled  in  the  Schools ;  "  for  this 
immense  sacrifice  of  Divine  charity  brings  us  within  the  em- 
brace of  God's  love,  and  this  love  sanctifies  us."* — "  The  just 
who  live  by  faith,"  says  Robert  PuUeyn, ''  are  already  sanc- 
tified within ;  and  receive  good  works  as  a  sign  of  their  faith 
and  holiness.  Faith  first  produces  holiness  of  heart,  and  ho- 
liness of  heart  produces  good  works."t — "Man,  in  his  origi- 
nal state,"  says  Alexander  Hales,  the  Irrefragable  Doctor^ 
"was  not  opposed  to  God.  Then  he  had  need  only  oi  form- 
ative grace.  But  now  he  has  something  within  him  which 
is  in  opposition  to  God,  and  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
the  power  of  God.  In  his  present  condition,  therefore,  he 
has  need  of  transforming  grace.^t 

There  existed,  it  is  true,  diflferences  and  controversies 
among  the  scholastic  teachers ;  but  their  very  controversies 
prove,  that  they  were  established  upon  the  common  ground 
of  the  great  truths  of  salvation.  For  example,  Anselm,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  (the  Angelic  Doctor),  and  others,  contended, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  efi!ects  the  redemption  of  man,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  intrinsic  value  (es  insito  valore :)  whibt 
many  other  Schoolmen,  especially  Duns  Scot,  the  Subtil 
Doctor,  maintained,  that  this  Redemption  was  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  counsel  or  design  of  God,  who  had  valued  the 
redemption  of  man  at  this  price.  Behold,  then,  in  what  they 
differ.  But  all  agree  in  this :  ^'Lost  man  is  saved  by  the  death 
of  the  God-man." 

• 

Foi'm  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  School,  and  of  the  Church, 
in  those  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  witnesses  for 
the  truth,  Wickliffe,  Waldo,  and  others,  who  were  the  precur- 
sors of  the  mighty  movement  which  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  world.  The  Church  had  passed  her  season  of  youth, 
buoyant  with  life, — her  mature  age,  full  of  power  and  clear- 
ness,— ^and  her  old  age  of  system  and  reflection.  But,  with 
Scholasticism,  the  exercise  of  reason  also  had  departed.  The 
hierarchy  wished  to  bring  within  its  close  embrace,  life,  doc- 
trines, system,  all,  and  to  place  the  funereal  stone  upon  all 
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the  noble  teodencies  of  the  Church.  It  wished  to  reign  alone. 
Vain  presumption  !  The  Church  bursts  asunder  the  bonds  of 
death.  The  stone  is  rolled  away.  The  sepulchre  opens. 
She  comes  forth,  like  a  man  restored  to  life ; — and  we  greet 
the  fourth  period — the  form  of  the  Reformation* 

If  the  three  successive  forms,  which  we  have  surveyed, 
have  appeared  to  us  distinguished  as  the  form  of  life^  of  doc- 
trincj  and  oi  system^  what  character  shall  we  assign  to  this? 

A  Reformation  is  a  restoration  of  ancient  forms.  But 
this  restoration  was  not  effected  at  the  expense  of  any  one  of 
thoseforms.  The  Reformation  re-established  and  united'the 
three  successive  forms,  which  had  before  existed  in  the 
Church  of  God,  apart  from  each  other,  and  composed  them 
into  a  beautiful  triad.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  fourth 
period.  The  Reformation  took  the  form  of  system^  and  car- 
ried it  back  upon  the  form  of  doctrine.  Then  it  carried 
back  these  two  forms  united,  upon  the  form  of  life.  Or  ra- 
ther, it  proceeded  in  an  inverted  order.  It  started  with  life^ 
led  it  forward  into  doctrine^  and  crowned  the  whole  with 
system.  The  Reformation  united  the  three  sorts  of  culture 
which  preceded  it 

It  began  with  life.  Luther  experienced  in  his  own  heart, 
by  divine  grace,  the  vivifying  influence  of  Religion,  as,  per- 
haps, no  teacher  of  the  Church  had  ever  experienced  it  be- 
fore. The  Reformation  went  forth  in  full  visfour  from  the 
heart  of  the  reformer,  where  God  had  plantea  it.  The  era 
which  was  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  teacher  of 
Wittemberg,  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  instinct  with  life.  This 
is  so  true,  that  the  excellent  work  which  Melancthon,  the 
theologian  of  the  Reformation,  published  at  that  time  (we 
speak  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci  Communes),  passes  over 
the  doctrines  concerning  the  essence  of  God^  the  7Hnt/y. 
not  because  they  appeared  to  him  of  no  importance  (on  the 
contrary,  they  form  the  basis  of  his  system),  but  because,  as 
he  himself  said,  it  is  better  to  revere  these  mysteries,  than  to 
sound  them. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  beneath  this  life  you  will  discover 
the  well-appointed  members  of  Christiap  doctrine,  and  soon 
after,  in  the  second  period  of  the  Reformation  (which  com- 
menced with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Me- 
lancthon himself), these  doctrines  were  defined,  and  presented 
in  all  their  power.  The  Trinity,  the  entire  corruption  of 
man,  and,  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  were  developed  with  a  clearness  and  depth 
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scarcely  equalled  in  the  era  of  doctrine.  Already,  too,  you 
may  discover  system^  in  the  harmonious  distribution  of  those 
different  members  of  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine.  But 
system  manifested  itself  most  distinctly  during  the  third  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  under  the  influence  of  two  great  the- 
ologians,— Melancthon  in  Germany,  and  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
The  Institutes  of  Christianity  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  the  Christian  system. 

How  strong  were  the  voices  which,  at  that  time,  proclaimed 
the  immutable  truths  of  the  Gospel !  Listen  to  the  teacher  of 
Wittemberg,  the  great  Luther,  concerning  the  divinity  of  Je- 
sus Christ. — "  If  Christ  does  not  abide  the  true  and  essential 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  and  Creator  of  all 
created  things,  we  are  lost.  For  what  would  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  avail  us,  if  he  were  a  mere  man, 
like  you  and  me  ?  He  could  not  have  vanquished  Satan, 
sin,  and  death.  We  need  a  Saviour  who  is  truly  God,  and 
raised  above  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell.  It  matters  little 
that  the  Arians  exclaim: — *  Christ  is  the  noblest,  the  most 
exalted  of  creatures.'  They  think,  in  this  way,  to  recom- 
mend their  shameful  errour,  so  that  the  people  may  not  de- 
tect it.  But  if  they  strike  at  the  faith,  though  in  the  least 
thing,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  If  they  rob  Christ  of  his  divi- 
nity, we  are  past  all  deliverance  from  the  judgement  and 
wrath  of  God."* 

And  what  did  the  Reformation  declare  concerning  man? 
It  ground  to  powder  the  various  subtilties  of  the  School,  and 
set  forth  the  true  doctrine  with  admirable  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. Even  before  the  publication  of  his  famous  theses  on 
indulgences,  Luther  published  others  on  man.  Listen  to 
some  of  those  truths,  which,  in  this  morning  of  the  bright  day 
of  the  Reformation,  this  great  teacher  declared  himself  ready- 
to  maintain  in  the  Church. 

"It  is  true  that  man  who*is  become  an  evil  tree,  can  will 
or  do  only  that  which  is  evil." 

<'  On  the  side  of  man,  there  is  nothing  which  precedes 
grace,  unless  it  be  impotency  and  rebellion." 

"  There  is  no  moral  virtue  without  pride  or  sorrow,  that 
is  to  say,  without  sin." 

"  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  sins  continu- 
ally, although  he  neither  kills,  steals,  nor  commits  adultery." 

Or  shall  we  entertain  you  with  the  homage  which  the  Re- 

*  Inteipretfttion  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John'i  Ooq;>eI,  T.  DC 
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formatioa  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  7  It  was  by  this 
doctrine  that  it  overthrew  the  bulwarks  of  Rome.  The  Re- 
formers did  not  desire  that  man  should  place  his  confidetice, 
or  rest  his  salvation,  upon  any  thing  which  he  mi^t  do,  in 
or  of  himself.  Christ  was  the  only  foundation.  Faith  in 
his  name  was  the  only  method  of  grace.  Every  other  doc- 
trine must  lead  either  to  pride  or  despair. 

Listen  to  Luther  writing  to  his  friend  Sponlein :  "  Art 
thou,  at  length,  weary  of  thine  own  righteousness  ?  Dost 
thou  rejoice  in,  and  trust  thyself  to,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  1  Learn,  my  dear  brother,  to  know  Christ,  and  him 
crucified.  Learn  to  despair  of  thyself,  and  to  sing  to  the  Lord 
this  song :  '  Lord  Jesus  !  Thou  art  my  righteousness,  but 
I  am  thy  sin.  Thou  hast  taken  what  was  mine ;  thou  hast 
given  me  what  was  thin^  own.  Thou  hast  become  what 
thou  wast  not,  that  I  might  become  what  I  was  not !'  "* 
'^  Works,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, where  justification  is  concerned.  True  falih  can 
no  more  fail  to  produce  them,  than  the  sun  can  fail  to  emit 
rays.    But  it  is  not  works  which  induces  God  to  justify  us."t 

"  Without  doubt,  the  renewal  of  the  heart  must  follow 
faith,"  said  Melancthon ;  "  but,  where  justification  is  con- 
cerned, turn  off  thine  eyes  from  this  renewal,  and  fix  them 
only  on  the  promises,  on  Christ,  knowing  that  we  are  justi- 
fied only  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  love,  and  not  on  account  of 
our  renewal.  Faith  justifies  us,  not,  as  thou  writest,  because 
it  is  in  us  as  the  root  of  a  good  tree,  but  because  it  lays  bold 
on  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose  love  we  are  rendered  ac- 
ceptable."! "  We  offer  nothing  to  God,"  said  Calvin,  "  but 
we  are  prevented  by  his  pure  grace,  without  any  regard  to 
our  works."§ 

All  the  reformers,  though  they  difiered  in  some  respects, 
are  one  on  this  point.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  they  an- 
nounced justification  by  faith,  and  declared — "  If  this  ar- 
ticle stand,  the  Church  stands.  If  this  article  fall,  the  Church 
falls."  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  these  things  ? 
Have  we  not  in  our  hands  their  Confessions  of  faith  ?  And 
do  not  the  enemies  of  this  faith,  as  well  as  its  friends,  ac- 
knowledge, with  one  consent,  that  this  was,  indeed,  the  doc- 
trine of  vthe  Reformation  ? 

*  Luth.  Epiit.  T.  L  IfLuther  ad  Malancth.  opp. 

t  Melancth.  ad  Brentiuin,  opp.  9  Calv.  in  Eput.  ad  Titum. 
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A  fifth  period,  a  fifth  form,  has  now  commence  din 
the  Church,  mysterious,  unknown,  whose  peculiar  charac- 
terBtics  it  is  not  yet  given  to  us  to  discern.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  history  of  past  forms  teaches  us.  The 
funcmmental  truths  which  we  have  passed  in  review,  will 
also  constitute  the  essence  and  glory  of  the  future  form.  That 
saving  doctrine  which  we  have  every  where  found,  will 
never  leave  the  helm  of  the  Church.  It  will  never  aban- 
don that  precious  bark  to  the  treacherous,  though  momen- 
tary gale  of  the  heresies  of  a  Theodotius,  an  Arius,  a  Pela- 
gius,  or  a  Socinus.    What  has  been,  will  be. 

Nor  this  alone.  The  history  of  past  forms  assures  us, 
that  the  future  form  will  unite  all  which  was  excellent  in 
them.  God  suflfers  nothing  to  be  lost  in  his  Church.  And 
this  shows  us  clearly  the  errour  of  some  pious  and  well-dis- 
posed Christians,  who  speak  only  of  returning  to  the  primi- 
tive form,  forgetting  all  that  lies  upon  the  route  thither. 
The  Church  can  no  more  divest  itself  of  the  influence  of  the 
successive  forms  through  which  she  has  passed,  than  a  tree 
can  divest  itself  of  the  layers  which  every  spring  adds  to  it ;  or 
the  body  of  a  ftill-grown  man,  of  its  annual  increments.  As 
for  us,  we  do  not  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  future ;  but 
neither  do  we  forget  the  past.  The  past  will  live  again  in 
the  future.  Life,  doctrine,  system — all  will  be  found  united 
in  the  new  form. 

But  will  there  not  be  something  to  give  it  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from"  the  form  of  the  Re- 
formation ?  Doubtless  there  will ;  but  this  something  is  yet 
to  come — and  who  shall  describe  it?  Nevertheless,  I  will  ha- 
zard a  conjecture.  Will  not  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  new 
form  be  a  universal  activity  in  extending  to  every  race  of  man, 
and  to  every  man  of  every  race,  what  the  preceding  forms 
have  produced?  Has  not  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
united  all  the  isolated  excellencies  of  the  first  three,  that  the 
new  period  may  lay  its  hand  upon  them,  and  spread  them 
abroad  among  mankind  ?  Must  not  Life,  Doctrine,  System, 
or  rather  Christian  Science,  become  the  property  of  our  race 
as  they  have  never  been  hitherto  ?  I  am  silent  on  these 
things,  which  are  still  concealed  from  our  view  by  a  dark 
veil. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  ought  to  know.  We 
are  at  the  entrance  of  a  new  period,  and  of  a  new  form,  for 
Christian  science  as  well  as  for  the  Church ;  and  it  is  tlie 
present  generation,  which  will  be  the  instrument  of  God,  in 
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ffiving  to  this  period  its  first  impulse.  Here  is  an  immense 
fabour  to  be  performed,  and  but  very  few  labourers.  In  this 
hour,  at  least,  my  voice  shall  call  to  you  whose  ears  it  does 
or  may  reach.  Train  yourselves,  Scribes  and  Teachers ! 
destined,  under  God,  to  open  the  new  path  of  knowledge  and 
piety.  Learn  that  the  hand  of  a  mighty  faith  and  mighty 
knowledge  are  necessary  to  vanquish  a  mighty  unbelief.  En- 
rich yourselves  from  the  past,  in  order  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  future.  Young  men  !  who  are  preparing  to 
serve  the  Churches  of  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
sheep,  or  who  have  already  the  care  of  his  flock,  learn  what 
sound  theology  demands  from  you.  Profit  by  the  lessons  of 
history.  Let  her  lead  you  beyond  that  narrow  sphere  where 
the  prejudices  which  surround  you,  have,  perhaps,  shut  you 
in.  Let  her  compel  you  to  forsake  that  cheerless  track,  where 
none  but  sordid  spirits  can  drag  themselves  along.  Live,  not 
with  the  passing  moment,  but  with  the  ages  that  are  gone. 
History  calls  up  the  agfes  past,  and  brings  them  aroune}  you. 
She  makes  you  hear  their  solemn  testimony.  Will  you  re- 
ject the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  for  that  of  a  single  teacher  ?  Disdaining  the  glory 
which  comes  from  God,  will  you  seek  that  of  the  world  ? 
Continue,  rather,  that  admirable  chain,  whose  first  link  is 
the  Lord;  and  which,  being  formed  throughout  by  the 
great  teachers  of  Christanity,  has,«at  last,  come  down  to  you. 
Separate  not  yourselves  to  the  service  of  some  obscure 
heresy.  Though  you  should  be  alone  amidst  your  fellow-disci- 
ples, alone  in  the  Church,  alone  in  the  world,  to  confess  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  comfort  yourselves  with  the  thought, 
that  you  are  associated  with  those  illustrious  witnesses  of  so 
many  difierent  periods,  whose  voice  we  have  now  recalled  to 
your  hearing.  History  shows  us,  that  Christianity  has  never 
ceased  to  act  with  power  upon  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men ; 
but  she  shows  us,  also,  that  this  renovating  influence  has 
always  been  exerted  by  means  of  the  same  doctrines. 
The  orthodox  doctrines  of  Christianity  alone  possess  the 
power  of  renewing  individuals  and  nations.  Every  other 
doctrine  serves  only  to  amuse  souls,  or  to  destroy  them. 
Never  will  you  see  /i/e,  where  truth  is  not  found.  Would 
you  run  the  career  of  an  orator,  who  diverts  people  by  words 
of  mighty  sound ;  or  would  you  be  benefactors  of  man — 
saving  him  by  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  Link  yourselves  to 
that  which  is  saving,  to  that  which  is  immutable,  to  that 
Vol.  II.  78 
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which  is  eternal.  Move  forward  like  a  sacred  cohort !  What 
new  and  mighty  efforts  are  making  in  Switzerland,  France^ 
Germany,  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  America,  to  restore 
sound  theology  to  the  world,  and  to  establish  the  throne  of 
truth! 

And  Thou,  thrice  holy  God!  in  whose  light  we  seeliffht, 
illumine  us,  and  open  to  us  the  gates  of  that  knowledgei 
whose  immense  treasures  are  all  hid  in  Jesus  Christ* 


Art.  IV.    Colton's  Four  Years  in  Great  Britain. 


Pmr  Yean  in  Great  Britain^  1831—1836.    By  Calvin  Coltmu    MiWQ'M' 
ume8.    New-  York :  PublUhed  by  Harper  <f>  Brothers,    1836. 

Notwithstanding  this  work,  at  the  period  of  its  publi- 
cation, shared  largely  in  the  commendatory  notices  of  some  of 
our  daily  prints  (for  who  could  be  so  uncivil  as  to  censure 
a  work  with  which  he  hadl)een  gratuitously  favoured?) — ^yet 
were  we  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  its 
pages :  not  because  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  "  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun ;"  or  that  there  was  any  urgent  demand  for  a 
book  of  travels  in  Great  Britain,  now  that  intercourse  with 
her  shores  is  quite  as  frequent  and  almost  as  rapid  as  between 
the  extreme  ports  of  our  own  land.  They  are  deserving  of 
no  small  degree  of  credit,  who  have  returned  home,  from 
scenes  now  so  familiar,  content  with  the  health  to  which  they 
have  been  restored,  and  the  colloquial  materials  which  they 
have  gathered  for  the  instructive  gratification  of  their  friends; 
instead  of  expending  time  and  strength  in  the  composition  of 
a  book,  which,  however  graphic,  impartial,  and  accurate,  can 
at  best,  do  little  more  than  revive  our  knowledge,  and  secure 
for  its  author  only  an  ephemeral  celebrity.  Indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  men  of  mind  should  covet  the  distinction  of  pub- 
lishing their  travels  in  England,  when  recent  travellers  in 
America,  have  forever  set  the  question  at  rest, — whether  a 
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popular  work  may  not  be  written,  with  but  a  modicum  of 
sense. 

An  account  of  regions  but  seldom  visited  or  little  knoton^ 
may  not  sink  in  comparison  with  scientific  discoveries.  He 
who  thus  enlarges  the  field  of  useful  knowledge,  or  contri- 
butes to  the  gratification  of  cultured  taste,  is  not  to  be  under- 
valued, though  others  may  have  conferred  greater  benefits, 
or  won  greener  laurels.  But  to  mock  our  expectation  by  a 
sounding  title;  to  disparage  our  judgements  by  distorted 
statements;  to  deface  the  scenes  which  genius  has  immortal- 
ized ;  to  relate  as  wonderful,  what  we  daily  see,  or  as  new, 
that  which  has  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood ;  to  ex- 
haust our  patience  with  unnecessary  detail  when  we  are 
seeking  for  causes,  or  amuse  us  with  gilded  things  and  tri- 
fling incidents, — the  puppet<shows  at  which  children  stare 
and  gape, — when  we  need  to  hear  of  man  as  formed  under 
other  models  of  government ; — awap  with  such  an  author- 
ship! Stewart,  the  graphic  delineator  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
shall  be  remembered  ;  but  Stewart  the  visitant  of  England 
must  be  forgotten. 

Had  the  work  which  we  propose  to  notice,  borne  the 
name  of  a  stranger,  or  the  title  of  a  six  month's  tourist,  we 
should  have  experienced  similar  emotiobs  with  Mr.  Golton, 
when  in  company  with  his  friend  he  entered  the  English 
garden  at  the  Petit  Frainon,*  and  probably  have  laid  it  aside 
with  a  corresponding  exclamation, — "  This  is  nothing  but  a 
book  of  travels  in  Sreat  Britain  /"  But  our  esteem  for  its 
author,  and  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  result  oi  four  yearsf 
observation,  have  quite  overcome  our  repugnance  to  travels 
in  England,  and  almost  imparted  novelty  tp  the  subject. 

For  an  American  to  write  dispassionately  respecting 
England,  we  conceive  to  be  no  easy  task.  Three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  intervene;  and  when,  after  a  protracted  con- 
finement to  the  monotony  of  a  ship,  after  having  escaped  all 
the  real  or  imaginary  dangers  of  a  transatlantic  voyage,  we 
find  ourselves  actually  on  the  solid  ground  of  our  mother 
country,  we  are  almost  transported  beyond  the  consciousness 
of  personal  identity — we  tread  on  magic  ground — we  breathe 
an  exhilerating  atmosphere.  If  the  American,  who  for  the 
first  time  touches  that  soil,  be  an  educated  man,  it  is  to  him 
classic  ground :  if  a  clergyman,  the  ground  on  which  he 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  81 
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stands,  is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty ; — he  is  encompassed  by  the  shades  of  Chris- 
tian heroes.  So  strange  is  that  delusion*  which  has  been 
induced  on  the  mind  by  bavin j^  compassed  the  wide  waste 
of  waters,  he  almost  imagines  that  he  shall  witness  the  stern 
conflicts  of  Protestantism,  and  mingle  in  converse  with  those 
mighty  spirits  which  secured  Hberty  to  the  Church — ^the  Bi- 
ble to  the  world.  Or,  if  the  emotions  of  a  republican  be 
strongest  in  his  bosom,  he  reflects  that  it  is  the  land  from 
which  the  lovers  of  freedom  were  driven  to  breast  the  terrours 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  savages  of  the  wilderness.  Here  ruled 
the  men  who  aimed,  through  tyranny,  to  rivet  around  his 
country  the  chains  of  slavery.  Nay,  if  his  mind  has  been 
conversant  with  only  the  works  of  fiction,  a  thousand  images 
start  up  before  him  into  hfe.  He  cannot  enter  a  tirae-wom 
mansion,  or  mark,  in  the  distance,  a  frowning  tower,  or  lose 
himself  amid  the  intricacy  of  winding  lanes,  without  the 
thronging  associations  of  romance.  Perhaps  he  will  uncon- 
sciously identify  himself  with  the  hero  of  a  Fieldins:  or  a 
Scott,  and  feel  himself  struggling  with  imaginary  difficul- 
ties,— befriended  by  an  unknown  hand, — ^lov^  and  honoured 
by  some  noble  fair  one.  , 

Besides,  there  cannot  well  be  a  greater  transition  than 
from  New  to  Old  England.  It  can  scarcely  be  imaged  by 
the  disparity  in  form  and  feature  which  obtains  between  the 
mother  and  child.  We  have  passed  from  a  land  of  republi- 
can simplicity,  to  one  which  is  characterized  by  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  monarchy; — from  a  Church  which  sus- 
tains itsjslf  in  total  disconnexion  with  civil  power,  to  one 
which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  State ; — from  the  midst  of 
a  scattered  population,  to  a  land  where  human  beings  thronis: 
as  the  locusts  of  Egypt; — from  a  country  scarcely  reclaimed 
from  the  wildness  of  nature,  to  one  which,  from  its  hill- 
tops to  its  marshes,  has  long  known  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
— where  rural  beauty  appears  in  every  form  to  enchant  the 
eye,  and  every  opening  through  the  shade  of  venerable  trees 
but  serves  to  unfold  yet  another  ivy-covered  temple,  or  seat 
of  lavish  wealth  and  imposing;  magnificence. 

First  impressions  respecting  England,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  erroneous.  The  proper  state  of  mind  for  the  just 
observation  of  any  foreign  land,  is  that  in  which  we  hold  the 

«  Thiee  ihouf and  milea  are  at  three  thousand  feuu.—fhmkHn. 
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judgement  ia  suspense.  No  one  should  write  concerning  a 
forei)3[n  land,  till  his  emotions,  of  whatever  kind,  have  sub- 
sided, and  time  is  given  to  observe  with  accuracy,and  remark 
with  candour.  The  mind  of  a  traveller  may  be  either  a 
common-place-book,  or  a  philosophical  treatise,  according  as 
he  simply  collects  and  arranges  things,  or  duly  and  dispas- 
sionately weighs  them. 

Mr.  Colton  has  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  previous 
journalists.  He  need  not  tell  us  what  he  felt  at  first,  but 
what  he  thought  at  last  He  need  not  "  hasten  to  an  end," 
to  meet  an  unfortunate  engagement  with  his  publisher ;  nor 
depend  on  on  ditSy  when  ample  time  remains  for  personal 
observation ;  nor  resort  to  gossip  and  caricaturing, — the  ex- 
pedient of  impoverished  minds  as  well  as  bodieSjto  secure  a 
ready  sale.  From  the  abundance  of  his  leisure,  his  observa- 
tions should  not  be  superficial.  From  the  recurrence  of  op- 
portunities, we  may  reasonably  expect  that  he  can  in  few  in- 
stances be  deceived  by  appearances. 

But  in  some  respects  a  foreign  sojourn  of  four  years,  may 
be  disadvantageous  to  a  writer.  During  such  an  interval,  his 
judgement  is  liable  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  partialities 
of  personal  friendship;  or  various  circumstances  may  repeat- 
edly occur  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  We  can  readily  ima- 
^ne,  too,  how  the  love  of  our  far  distant  home  might  operate 
to  the  disparagement  of  all  that  is  attractive  abroad ;  or  how 
the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  detect  faults,  might  meet  with 
numberless  temptations.  On  protracted  converse  with  an 
individual,  we  naturally  begin  to  scrutinize.  We  doubt  the 
traits  which  were  once  acknowledged,-  and  at  last  discover 
fiiults  in  him,  of  whom,  at  first,  our  praise  was  unequivocal. 
Happy,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  ''exaggerate,  and  set  down  aught 
in  malice."  Thus  time  may  disclose  a  thousand  blots  on  the 
lineaments  of  a  nation  which,  at  first,  imposed  on  us  by  its 
greatness,  and  dazzled  by  its  splendour. 

However  piercing  our  scrutiny  of  another's  character, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  blind  to  our  own  defects. 
In  like  manner,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  forget  America*  in 

*  "  How  outrageous,''  said  an  American  gentleman  to  us  on  a  certain  oe- 
canoni  "  that  the  booksellers  in  Westminster  will  have  no  connexion  with  a 
work  which  is  in  any  wise  opposed  to  the  Established  Church.  I  have  searched 
ewesy  store,  and  at  last  was  informed  that  if  I  wished  a  book  so  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  dissent  as  that,  I  must  apply  at  the  other  end  of  the  dty."  We 
were  not  a  little  amused ;  and  could  not  resist  the  tempution  of  reminding  our 
friend,  that  in  the  state  from  which  he  came^  it  would  be  quite  ai  difficult  to 
procure  a  work  un&voarable  to  tha  canse  of  negro  slavery. 
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our  critical  observation  of  England?  Besides,  our  character 
as  a  people  is  not  fully  established.  There  are  strange  ele- 
ments from  time  to  time  evolved,  of  which,  but  a  little  while 
since,  we  hardly  dreamed.  The  repubhcans  of  to-day,  we 
had  almost  said,  may  not  present  the  same  aspects  on  the  mor- 
row. He  who  shall  spend  many  years  abroad,  may  find,  oa 
his  return,  that  his  country  is  greatly  in  advance  of  his  know- 
ledge. He  bears  with  him  (ex.  gr.)  his  impressions  of  the 
state  of  things  in  1830 ;  but  his  comparisons  may  not  answer 
to  the  social,  civil,  or  religious  aspects  of  his  country  in  1835 ; 
so  active  the  habits,  so  restless  the  elements  of  a  republican 
community ! 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  we  very  much  doubt, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  write  a  dispassionate  work  respect- 
ing any  foreign  nation.  What  is  an  Englishman's  account 
of  France ;  or  the  reverse  ?  Can  an  Englishman  write  with 
candour  on  the  subject  of  the  American  Revolution  ?  Even 
Botta,  notwithstanding  our  expectations,  has  betrayed  unac- 
countable prejudices  m  more  than  one  instance.  Will  the 
British  public  anticipate  impartiality  from  the  hand  of  a 
republican  writer  ?  Or  can  we,  without  ignorance  of  our 
relations  to  England,  or  rather  of  human  nature? 

Mr.  Colton  sets  out  with  the  determination  not  to  be 
partial  in  favour  of  England.  He  complains  of ''  Americans 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  dined  and  toasted  out  of  their 
characters."  But  may  not  his  fear  of  seduction  have  screwed 
up  the  virtue  of  republicanism  to  an  unamiable  austerity? 
May  not  his  determination  to  be  true  to  his  own  principles 
and  relations,  have  placed  him  in  an  unfavourable  attitude 
for  rectifying  or  enlarging  his  views  ?  Perhaps,  from  bis 
clerical  character,  he  was  not  particularly  expo^  to  the 
captivating  influence  of  rich  dinners,  or  the  witcherv  of 
high  life ;  and  may  not  this  circumstance  have  imparted  an 
unconscious  bias  to  his  feelings.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  a 
more  attentive  observer  abroad,  than  he  had  been  at  home. 
We  could  wish  that  he  had  merged  the  American,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  independent  observer ;  but  this,  it  may  be,  were 
impossible.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  not,  in  any  instance, 
proved  traitor  to  his  republicanism.  He  carries  it  with  bim 
wherever  he  goes.  We  see  its  features  developed  through  the 
medium  of  varying  circumstances,  in  every  possible  expres- 
sion, reminding  us  of  his  most  amusing  view  of  himself  on 
entering  Ossian's  Hall.* 

♦  VoU  p.  11. 
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We  are  happy  to  state,  however,  that  he  has  not  forgot* 
ten  bis  clerical  profession.    This  is  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  unworthy  passing  note.    Scarce  a  packet  leaves  this 
port  without  numbering  among  its  passengers  some  reverend 
gentleman.    Indeed,  no  pastor  can  now  become  stren^hless 
through  abundant  labours,  without  being  gravely  advised  to 
visit  Europe.    If  such  a  step  would  ensure  mental  sanity, 
or  a  stock  of  idests,  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  for  eshatisted 
precuJiersy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invalid  pastor's  privi- 
lege.   But  whatever  the  motive  for  a  transatlantic  voyage, 
no  clergyman  should  lose  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  his  high 
engagements.    There  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  consis- 
tency of  deportment,  not  only  as  regards  the  evidence  of 
personal  piety,  but  on  account  of  the  religious  interests  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.    Impaired  health 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  personal  and  relative  du- 
ties.   The  gratification  of  curiosity,  is  rather  a  poor  reason 
why  the  soul  should  not  be  satisfied.    We  are  at  hberty  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
self-denial  and  spirituality  of  mind.    What  good  might  not 
be  instrumentally  accomplished  on  ship-board,  and  in  a  for- 
eign land,  if  every  clerical  traveller  should  exemplify  our 
holy  religion !    British  Christians  are  solicitous  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  our  piety,  as  influenced  by  our  civil  circum- 
stances and  ecclesiastical  organization.    Let  the  deportment, 
the  conversation,  the  discourses  of  our  Clergy,  be  such  as  to 
cheer  their  hearts,  if  not  to  inform  their  minds.    Let  it  be 
the  grand  object  of  every  disciple  to  convince  all  within  his 
sphere  of  influence,  that  as  Christianity  is  not  a  creature  of  ' 
the  state,  so  personal  piety  is  not  a  thing  of  circumstances. 
It  will  not  be  thought  that  we  have  unnecessarily  di- 

fressed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  appropriate  black 
ress  has  of  late,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  figuratively 
laid  aside.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  ministered  at  the 
shrine  of  local  deities,  (not  of  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God,) — so  changed  has  been  their  "  walk  and  conversation'* 
when  abroad, — so  conformed  were  they  by  turns  to  all  man- 
ners and  all  men.  Foreign  travel  is  no  ordinary  test  of  the 
religious  character.  In  England,  but  more  particularly  in 
France,  there  is  every  temptation  to  do  as  we  would  not 
ia  our  own  land.  How  many  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  incognito  to  visit  the  theatre,  as  if  example  were  the 
only  reason  why  a  Christian  should  not  cross  its  polluted 
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and  polluting  threshold !  The  principle  of  acting  in  a  place 
according  to  one's  relative  character,  as  a  stranger  or  resi- 
dent, is  virtually  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no 
reality  in  moral  distinctions ;  while  if  generally  adopted,  it 
would,  in  all  our  large  cities,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  fill  to 
overflowing,  and  perpetually  support,  every  edifice  of  vicious 
amusement.  Many  have  unconsciously  acted  on  the  same 
principle  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath.  Considering  the  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  and  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which 
every  visiter  of  the  old  country,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
experiences,  it  may  not  be  surprising,  that,  in  not  unfrequent 
instances,  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  made  to  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  worldly  pleasure.*  But  the  Bible  re- 
cognizes no  apology  for  known  sin.  Mr.  Colton  has  afforded 
us  in  his  work  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Sabbath :  Let  his  example  teach  us  all,  when  abroad,  of  the 
necessity  and  moral  beauty  of  clerical  consistency,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  general  strain  of  remark  in  these  volumes  is  grave, 
and  their  tendency  salutary  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 
The  pages  of  our  author  cannot  be  perused  without  leading 
us  to  think  and  feel.  He  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  he 
may  be  generally  instructive.  He  does  not  often  cause  us  to 
smile,  but  he  will,  at  times,  elicit  our  sympathies.  The  sen- 
timents with  which  he  inspires  us,  in  view  of  some  advanta- 
ges in  our  lot,  are  those  of  gratitude,  rather  than  of  exulta- 
tion. We  should  hardly  be  induced  to  remove  to  England, 
if,  on  any  account,  we  were  dissatisfied  to  remain  at  home. 

The  picture  which  these  volumes  unfold  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit.  We  thought 
ourselves  prepared  for  a  statement  respecting  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  establishment ;  yet  the  developement  was  as- 
tounding. Possibly,  some  inaccuracies  may  be  detected  in  his 

*  The  temptation  to  profane  the  Sabbath  is  stronger  in  FVance.  Ther&  no 
Sabbath  is  recognized.  The  most  attractive  galleries,  cabinets,  and  jnirdenB 
in  Paris,  are  thrown  open  on  that  day.  The  water- works  at  veraaifles  (the 
greatest  curiosity  of  art  m  all  Europe),  are  put  into  operation  only  on  the  Sabbathi 
and  Uiat  at  an  interval  of  months.  We  cannot  but  pity  the  weakness  of  poor  hu- 
man nature,  but  often  are  we  more  amused  at  its  expedients  to  quiet  oonsdenosL 
A  distinguished  American  clergyman  justified  himself  in  visiting  these  works  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  we  have  understood,  by  remarking^  "  that  anv  achievement 
which  enlarged  his  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  fol  him  to  adore  the  oncre- 
ated  mind  more  profoundly."  Another  Reverend  gentleman,  while  the  water- 
works were  the  topic  of  conversation  among  some  acquaintances  at  Pan%  very 
opportunely  enquired,—"  whether  there  were  no  places  of  Protestant  wonhm 
at  Versailles  7"  ^^ 
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Statistics ;  bat  we  must  accede  to  Mr.  C.  the  palm  of  having 
taken  all  pains  to  attain  a  just  conclusion.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  difBiculties  attending  this  subject.  He  has 
furnished  us  with  the  modes  of  estimating  the  expense ;  and, 
with  the  scrutiny  of  a  Bentham,  he  has  compared  the  wealth 
of  the  English  Church  with  the  revenues  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Rome,  and  calculated  the  comparative  expense  of  Chris- 
tianity in  different  countries.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  aggrandized  by  a  separation 
from  Rome ;  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  his  remarks  must 
command  attention. 

Nor  will  the  reader,  however  inclined  he  may  be  at  other 
sections  of  this  work,  to  profit  by  the  device  of  its  author  while 
walking  in  the  ^'  valley  of  desolation,"  and  to  inscribe  on 
the  page,  "  tired  and  gone  buck^^^*  pause  at  the  close  of  this 
weighty  exposition. t  He  will  be  interested  to  ascertain  the 
mode  in  which  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  distributed 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy  ;  his  blood  will  curdle 
at  the  "  Slaughter  of  Rathcormac ;"  his  indignation  will  kin* 
die  into  a  flame  in  view  of  the  *'  Tithe  Oppression ;"  nor 
will  his  sympathies  fail  to  mingle  with  the  Dissenters  as  he 
ponders  their  disabilities;  or,  in  illustration  of  their  griev- 
ances, reads  the  case  of  the  "  Sick  Widow," — the  "  Rector  im- 
posing Tithes,  or  a  Dissenting  Clergyman's  Garden," — the 
^*  Indelicate  Application  ;" — and  though  last,  and  seemingly 
insignificant,  by  ^no  means  least,  the  '^  Dying  Wish  of  a  Poor 
Woman." 

Should  any  one  be  forward  to  doubt  these  statements, 
ample  testimony  to  their  truth  might  readily  be  procured* 
Many  facts  (according  to  the  recollection  of  the  writer  of 
this  Review),  equally  if  not  more  harrowing  to  the  feelings, 
were  adduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  August  of 
1834.  We  cannot  repress  our  apprehensions,  however,  that 
Mr.  C.  may  have,  unconsciously,  far  from  aided  the  dissenters, 
by  virtually  identifying  their  cause  with  that  of  the  radicals. 

Some  may  possibly  object  to  his  entire  disclosures ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, no  discriminative  or  candid  mind.  Christianity  cannot 
be  injured  by  any  just  expose  of  its  corruptions  \  though,  de- 
spite of  our  author's  introductory '^protest,"  it  may  not  be  as- 
sumed with  certainty,  that  any  alliance  of  Church  and  State  is 
necessarily,  a  corruption  of  Christianity.  Surely  Heaven  will 

'  Vol  2.  p.  17a  ^  t  Vol.  2.  p.  lis. 
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not  frown  in  anger  on  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  should  his  go- 
vernment energetically  subserve  the  high  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  his  subjects. 

Nor  can  such  disclosures  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America.  She  is  disowned  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  disconnected  from  the  state.  Mr.  C.  speaks 
of  the  English  establishment  simply  as  a  political  institution.* 
It  is  the  hierarchy,  as  wedded  to  the  throne,  which  he  de- 
scribes; and  his  accountt  of  her  functions  is  no  less  striking 
than  true. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  writer  on  this  subje<^ 
should  secure  the  approbation  of  all,  so  widely  difierent  are 
the  views  which  are  entertained  among  us  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  some  it  is  identified  with  the  works  of  the 
mighty  dead ;  by  others  with  the  intolerance  of  archbishops 
and  the  intrigues  of  statesmen.  One  regards  it  is  a  political 
engine  of  portentous  power ;  another  as  the  grandest  instru- 
ment in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  With  many  it  is  the 
indispensable  agent  in  securing  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  with 
more  it  is  the  parent  of  infidelity  and  heresy.  Speak  of  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  and  you  recall  to  the  minds  of 
not  a  few,  an  anecdote  of  some  fox-hunting  rector ;  while 
others  will  pleasurably  descant  on  the  virtues  of  a  Martyn  era 
Richmond.  Mr.  C,  in  our  opinion,  betrays  neither  scanti- 
ness of  knowledge;  nor  narrowness  of  view.  Dark  as  is  the 
picture  which  he  has  drawn,  it  is  not  unrelieved  by  a  gleam 
of  light.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptionable  characters  of 
political  clergyman,  the  ^'  established  Church  is  blessed  with 
a  numerous  class  of  evangelical,  faithful,  pungent  preach- 
ers." He  has  brought  this  fact,  of  which  we  have  the  roost 
ample  assurance  from  the  accounts  of  more  recent  observers, 
prominently  forth  as  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  Church.  His 
remarks  respecting  the  superiour  popularity  of  evangelical 
preachers,  are  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  His 
views  forcibly  remind  us  of  Robert  Hall's  Review  of  a  Cler- 
gyman of  the  establishment,  who  called  on  his  brethren  to 
''join  in  pathetic  lamentations  over  the  prostrate  state  of 
religion,  upon  no  better  ground,  than  the  neglect  of  places  of 
worship,  where  the  Gospel  was  not  preached,  and  where 
there  was  little  to  attract  attention,  beside  the  privilesie  of 
hearing  fine  music,  and  seeing  fine  ministers,  for  nothing." 

♦  Vol.  n.  p.  lOL  t  Vol  I.  p.  243. 
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E^en  Bul\i(rer,  in  his  "  England  and  the  English,"  did  not 
deem  it  irrelevant  to  his  purpose  to  dance  at  the  inconsis- 
tency and  folly  of  what  was  understood  by  dignified  preach- 
ing. Indeed,  the  secret  of  attraction  in  the<desk,  is  preaching 
the  Gospel  without  fear  or  feebleness ; — plainly,  faithfully, 
feelingly.  The  conscience  which  has  been  implanted  in 
man's  nature,  bears  involuntary  testimony  to  the  truth  that 
the  Christian  ministry  was  designed  to  be'  a  remedial  func- 
tion, and  may  not  with  impunity,  even  to  ambitious  views, 
be  prostituted  to  an  office  for  mere  delectation  to  worldly 
minds. 

If  the  work  under  review,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  its 
author,  the  Church,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  at  once  and  forever 
separated  from  the  State.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  general  and 
almost  universal  sentiment  of  our  country.  But  it  admits  of 
no  shadowy  doubt,  whether  the  prostration  of  the  established 
Church  would  subserve  the  greater  interests  of  Christianity. . 
It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the  same,  if  not  greater  evils 
would  not  result  from  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
England,  than  would  attend  the  union  of  any  ecclesiastical 
polity  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
an  attempt  to  abolish  the  English  establishment  must  h^ 
attended  with  hardly  less  difficulty  than  to  rear  an  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  America.  That  which  would  be  a 
curse  to  us,  in  the  existing  state  of  religious  parties  in  our 
country,  may  be  a  blessing  in  the  very  different  circumstan- 
ces which  designate  the  Einglish  people. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  author  of  "Spiritual  Des- 
potism," is  far  from  being  erroneous,  in  his  main  positions  re- 
spectingthe  English  allianceof  Church  and  State,  though  our 
republican  pride  and  hereditary  prejudices  would  repress  the  f 

acknowledgement.  He  is  ignorant  of  our  civil  relations 
who  imagines  that  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  neces- 
sary for  us  ;  and  we  may  betray  still  less  acquaintance  with 
the  government  and  condition  of  England  by  the  presump- 
tion, that  no  establishment  is  necessary  to  her  welfare.  We 
can  readily  perceive,  with  this  Junius  of  the  Church,  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  in  respect  to  the  system  "of  pluralities,  the 
sale  of  advowsons,  episcopal  translations,  and  those  ecclesi- 
astical customs  of  every  sort  which  have  one  simple  motive 
— the  love  of  money ;"  but  can  we  know,  whether  the  estab- 
lishment be  wrong  in  itself,  before  all  the  proposed  reforms  '^ 
hav^  been  iairly  brought  to  the  test?    We  cannot  but  think, 
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notwithstanding  the  evils  which  have  so  long  attended 
Church  establishments,  that  the  abstract  question  respecting 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  perpetuatol  existence  of  the 
establishexl  Church  in  England,  must  be  viewed  apart  from 
its  imperfections  or  abuses.  But  even  if  the  system  be  bad 
in  principle,  sure  are  we  that  radicalism  is  worse  in  prac- 
tice. If  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and  State  be  unscriptu- 
ral,  unnatural, — at  war  with  the  well-being  of  the  social 
system,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  ruthless  hand. 
''It  is  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  human  frame ;"  remark- 
ed an  acute  writer — "  dislocations  which  have  been  of  long 
standing  and  to  which  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  system 
have  accommodated  themselves  cannot  be  brought  back  ^to 
their  proper  state,  without  time,  patience  and  gentleness." 

The  question,  whether  there  should  be  an  establishment 
in  England,  resolves  itself,  we  apprehend,  into  a  previous  one; 
— whether  the  civ^il  government  of  England  should  be  sub- 
verted ?    Episcopacy  is  a  component  part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.   The  Church  is  strictly  a  political  organization. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  government,  and  like  the  monarchy 
itself,  it  must  be  supported ;   though  like  any  form  of  civil 
polity,  it  may  not  with  impunity  oppress  the  obscurest  sub- 
ject.   In  our  view  the  establishment  could  not  be  thrown 
down  without  destruction  to  the  monarchy;  and  if  such 
would  be  the  consequence,  let  the  Church  remain  forever 
in  connexion  with  the  state.    What  necessity  (always  ex- 
cepting the  gratification  of  our  national  prejudices)  can  there 
be,  for  changing  a  government  which  has  advanced  Enjr- 
]and  to  a  height  of  prosperity  from  which  she  may  look 
down  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth?    The  British  Consti- 
tution is  the  sublime  result  of  all  the  experience  and  wisdom 
of  ages,—  the  perfection  of  limited  monarchy.    "  A  subject 
of  any  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  on  visiting  England, 
will  not  unlikely  be  amazed,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  that  a  monar- 
chy can  be  so  mild,  and  the  subjects  of  it  enjoy  so  much 
liberty,  as  in  England.     There  he  will  find  the  utmost 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ;  security  of  person  and 
property  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power ;  a 
right  10  do  what  a  man  pleases,  if  he  does  not  violate  the 
rights  of  his  neiofhbour,  as  fixed  and  defined  by  law  for  com- 
mon good."    *  *  "  The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  not  at  this  • 
moment  so  much  power  as  the  president  of  the  United 
States."    Republicans  in  general,  may  not  be  forward  u>  ad- 
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mit  the  truth  of  these  statements.  But  the  recent  course  of 
events  in  our  land,  has  fastened  on  not  a  few  intelligent 
minds,  the  painful  conviction,  that  there  is  more  freedom  of 
tliscussion,  more  respect  for  the  constitution,  more  regard 
for  law  and  justice,  more  security  to  life  and  property  f>om 
lawless  aggression  in  England  than  here.  Our  government 
can  be  justly  viewed  as  hardly  more  than  a  political  experi- 
ment. From  its  very  nature,  past  success  can  be  no  in- 
fallible criterion  of  future  prosperity.  Estoperpetua,  is  our 
prayer;  videre,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimerUi  caperet, 
shall  be  our  object ;  but  the  sources  of  our  danger  are  no 
longer  imaginary ;  and  we  are  unable  to  repress  our  appre- 
hensions that  coming  events  have  cast  their  portentous  sha- 
dows over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Fifty  years 
hence  (and  then  we  shall  no  more  than  have  survived  our 
political  boyhood  in  comparison  with  "  Old  England,")  will 
be  time  enough  before  we  presume  to  exalt  ourselves  as  an 
example  to  the  world.  As  yet,  we  are  only  a  spectacle. 
Shall  England,  then,  forego  the  solid  benefits  of  her  monar- 
chy for  the  problematical  advantages  attendant  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  Established  Church  ?  What  is  Christianity 
to  gain  by  involving  the  "  United  Kingdoms"  in  a  fierce  and 
long  conflict  for  the  chimeras  of  radicalism  ?  It  is  in  vain 
to  think  that  England  or  France  can  become  permanent 
republics.  Let  monarchy  be  levelled  with  the  dust, — repub- 
licanism must  soon  give  place  to  democracy. — Then  will 
anarchy  follow  on  with  appalling  strides,  until  despotism, 
armed  with  all  her  terrours,  shall  rise  to  conclude  the  bloody 
drama  of  radicalism.  So  speaks  the  oracle  of  history. 
Well  for  America,  were  she  less  sanguine  of  the  future,  and 
more  studious  of  the  past !  Our  constitution  is  a  shadow 
which  must  speedily  pass  away,  if  it  cannot  oppose  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  to  the  smallest  encroachment  of  the  popu- 
lar will. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the 
reprehensible  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  s:eneral  sentiment  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.— "  No  dne  is  afraid  of  the  king — not  even  the  poorest — 
any  more  than  of  his  donkey"  This  remark  might  possibly 
be  excused  had  it  been  uttered  in  the  privileged  looseness 
of  familiar  conversation ;  but  in  print,  it  is  too  undignified  to 
escape  censure.  If  it  be  true  that  no  one  is  afraid  of  the 
kingi  why  adopt  an  illustration  so  strikingly  vulgar  ?  What 
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its  author's  feelin^g^  are,  need  not  be  enquired ;  but  it  im- 
plies that  the  people  at  large  have  even  no  respect  for  their 
most  gracious  sovereign. 

Mr.  C.  animadverts  at  large,  on  the  peculiar  corruptions 
of  courts.  What  fountains  of  iniquity !  we  wonder  he 
could  have  refrained  from  discoursing  to  the  people  on  the 
moral  purity  of  a  republican  cabinet.  Surely  Dr.  Hurd* 
must  have  been  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful partizan,  or  we  might  shrewdly  suspect  that  tliere  was 
no  little  truth  in  the  representations  of  some  of  our  political 
prints.  <^  The  outside  indeed  was  fair ;  but  to  me,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  it  through,  nothing  could  be 
more  deformed  and  hateful.  All  was  ambition,  intrigue  and 
falsehood.  Every  one  intent  on  his  own  schemes,  frequently 
wicked,  always  base  and  selfish."  Ah,  we  can  give  the  in- 
genious prelate  no  credit  for  candour  or  charity.  Had  he 
lived  in  our  day  and  land,  very  possibly  he  might  have  con- 
jured materials  for  a  similar  picture. 

Whatever  the  form  of  government,  it  will  necessarily 
exert  an  influence,  whether  beneficial  or  not,  on  the  cause 
of  public  morals.  "  Bad  influences  from  high  quarters^  are 
not  confined  to  England.  '^  What  originates  in  a  court  and 
is  tolerated  there,  though  it  be  a  scandal,  is  too  apt  to  be 
tolerated  in  general  society ;" — as  if  the  same  ^ave  remark 
might  not  be  made  respecting  whatever  "  origmates"  in  re- 
publican high  places !  In  like  manner,  we  might  in  this 
connexion,  remind  our  author,  that  if  the  '*  metropolis  be 
the  centre  and  soul  of  the  nation,"  so  is  a  city  the  centre  and 
soul  of  a  republican  state ;  that  if  '<  the  sons  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy  are  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  by  some 
grand  defects  in  English  society,"  almost  as  sad  defects  may 
be  detected  here ;  that  if  the  "  manners  and  customs  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  England  descend,^^  so  do  they  throughout 
our  land !  But  the  reader  will  not  think  that  we  comphment 
his  powers  of  discernment,  any  more  than  Mr.  C.  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  readers,  whom  he  so  kindly  assists  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proverb, "  high  life  below  stairs," — by  an  explana- 
tory note  ! 

Our  author  has  rendered  a  most  beautifiil  tribute  to  the 
''order  of  a  well-regulated  English  family  in  the  higher 
ranks."    He  regards  it  as  presenting  one  of  the   hxtest 
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specimens  of  the  social  state  which  this  world  can  furnish." 
We  cannot,  however,  entirely  accord  with  his  views  respect- 
ing the  aristocracy.    We  prefer  the  aristocracy  of  England^ 
to  that  which  is  affected  in  America.    Aristocratic  feelings 
are  quite  as  common  here,  as  there  ;  though  not  so  acknow- 
ledged.   A  multitude  of  facts  might  be  adduced  in  su()port 
of  our  opinion.    And  it  occurs  to  us,  that  instead  of  being 
the  legitimate  result  of  any  form  of  government,  they  grow 
out  of  the  necessary  inequalities  in  human  condition.    Re- 
publican equality  is  an  abstraction.     Despite  of  the  main 
position  of  our  declaration,  there  are  the  greatest  inequalities 
in  relative  circumstances.    Hence,  the  man  of  wealth,  looks 
down  on  the  poor  ;  the  fashionist,  contemns  the  vulgar ;  and 
the  first  circle  guards  itself  with  jealous  pride  against  all 
rude  encroachments.    The  objection  against   associations 
or  matrimonial  alliances  on  the  score  of  rank,  though  more 
common  in  England,  is  not  unfrequent  here.    All  the  ad- 
vantages of  academical  education  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments are  sometimes  insufficient  to  counteract  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  "  low  origin."    Nothing  but  wealth  can  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  "respectability"  in  domestic  connex- 
ions ;  and  why  ?    tjpcause  wealth,  in  these  instances,  is  the 
repubNcan  substitute  for  "  noble  blood" — it  secures  the  gra- 
tification of  aristocratic  feelings.      In  many  places  in  our 
own  country  the  line  between  the  first  and  isecond  classes  is 
as  definitely  drawn,  if  not  as  pertinaciously  observed  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  as  in  England  between  the  nobles  and 
commoners.     The  lowly  republican,  too,  is  not  unfrequently 
as  elated  by  his  title,  though  it  may  be  only  that  of  major ^  as 
if  he  had  been  knighted.    We  can  as  easily  distinguish 
persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  hfe  by  their  easy  bearing  and 
open  manners,  as  Mr.   C,  the  "  nobility."    It  may  be  as 
truly  said  of  many  families,  as  of  the  "nobility,"  that  "the 
privileges"  of  their  lot  in  life  "  make  them  noble  in  manners." 
The  levee  of  the  president  j  the  saloon  of  Congress  Hall ; 
the  occasional  grand  balls  which  are  given  by  some  fami- 
lies in  our  large  cities  "exhibit  this  difference"  as  really, 
though  not  so  gorgeously,  as  the  "  queen's  drawing-room." 
"  As  a  republican,  nay,  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,"  Mr.  C. 
"  protests  against  the  propriety  or  justice  of  maintaining 
those  distinctions  which  make  these  differences  in  character 
and  society  in  England."    Christianity  does  not  sanction 
pride.    It  should  render  us  humble  under  the  most  tempting 
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circumstances  of  oar  standing  in  society ;  but  he  might 
with  equal  propriety  "  protest"  against  the  constitution  of 
Providence  which  necessitates  inequaHties  in  human  condi- 
tion. Owenism  is  an  absurdity.  The  man  who  would 
confound  distinctions  and  reduce  ail  ranks  and  classes  to  a 
level,  is  fighting  against  an  ordinance  of  Heaven.  The  well 
being  of  any  community  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  pe- 
cuniary inequalities  and  various  grades  of  its  members. 
"  Society  can  be  stationary"  only  where  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  social  improvement  are  not  allowed  to  operate. 

That  the  English,  in  their  respective  orders,  should  vir- 
tually "  conspire,  to  keep  down  those  who  are  below  them," 
is  not  surprising.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  dense 
population.  "Let  every  one  know,  and  keep  his  own 
place,"  (which  is  the  first  grand  fault  of  the  English,  accor- 
ding to  Mr.  C.'s  observations)  is  the  sentiment  of  our  owd 
land,  in  all  places  where  violent  competition  has  been  indu- 
ced. It  is  a  sentiment  which  naturally  springs  from  a  desire 
for  self-exaltation  or  aggrandizement.  "Society,"  cannot 
remain  "stationary"  where  it  obtains.  The  greater  the 
effort  to  confine  the  human  mind  to  a  certain  sphere,  the 
stronger  its  vindictive  desire  to  break  through  its  enclosure. 
Its  energies  are  developed  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
which  it  may  be  doomed  to  encounter.  Let  men  be  fi*ee 
and  enjoy  the  means  of  kno wledgfe,  and  it  matters  not  what 
distinctions  obtain  in  rank  and  fortune.  They  will  rise  in 
the  scale  of  mental  and  moral  greatness.  Their  success, 
too,  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  their  real  abilities.  If 
they  cannot  be  nobles,  they  will  be  men  indeed.  If  they 
cannot  assume  the  insignia  of  royalty,  they  will  be  royal  in 
their  art  and  profession.  If  they  "  must  keep  their  own 
place"  they  will  be  pre-eminent  in  their  sphere ;  and  it  is  for 
none  but  the  outward  observer,  to  deny  to  even  the  servant, 
the  praise,  to  which  he  is  as  truly  entitled  for  superior- 
ity in  his  menial  ofiice,  as  the  lord  in  his  proud  relations. 
The  state  of  society  in  England  contradicts  our  author's 
reasoning.*  Where  is  there  more  general  activity  of  mind 
than  there?  Where  have  the  arts  and  sciences  been 
advanced  to  so  great  perfection  as  there?  Where  shall 
we  find  such  numbers  of  well-trained  servants,  skilful  arti- 
ficers, or  greater,  better  men  ?    Despite  of  the  civil  disa- 
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bilities  of  dissenters,  (for  which  we  offer  no  apology,)  how 
many  among  their  ranks,  have  from  the  lowest  origin  risen 
to  a  greatness  which  shames  the  pride  of  rank,  and  eclipses 
the  splendour  of  royalty  ?  "  Any  one  in  America  may  law- 
fully aspire  to  the  highest  civil  offices." — *Tis  a  proud  re- 
flection. But  it  may  be  doubted,  from  an  observation  of  hu- 
man nature,  whetherfacility  of  elevation  be  the  greater  spur 
to  mental  exertion  ;  and  from  the  general  character  of  suc- 
cessful aspirants,  whether  the  structure  of  our  civil  society 
be  n({t  more  favourable  to  the  gratification  of  avaricious 
ambition,  than  the  merited  exaltation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  ?  We  have  yet  to  discover,  whether  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  our  own  land,  be  not  more  favourable  to  pretensiofis 
than  to  true  merit.  ' 

As  to  the  "other  fault" of  the  English,  which  Mr.  C.  spe- 
cifies, it  is  surely  a  grievous  one  l"  We  fear  the  rich  and 
pleasure-loving  gentry  of  our  own  land  have  gone  too  far  to 
be  admonished,  since  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  at 
the  present  day  for  hundreds  of  dollars  to  be  lavished  on 
dogs,  and  thousands  on  horses.  We  hope  no  English  trav- 
eller will  revenge  himself  on  our  author  by  visiting  our 
semi-annual  races,  or  taking  a  census  of  the  dogs,  at  least, 
in  some  of  our  towns  in  the  interior.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  English  gentlemen  are  at  fault,  if  the  ladies 
are  doomed  to  lavish  their  affections  on  dogs.  Republican 
gentlemen  are  wont  to  spare  our  ladies  the  necessity  of 
wasting  their  delicate  sensibilities  in  a  manner  so  unworthy ; 
though  alas !  in  some  instances  they  might  better  for  their 
own  happiness  have  "  led  about  a  dog." 

Perhaps  the  "  English  are  not  more  remarkable  for  lov- 
ing the  brute  creation"  than  some  of  our  agriculturists 
whose  barns  are  ten-fold  larger  than  their  houses,  or  whose 
fields  display  the  finest  breeds.  "  The  excessive  love  which 
the  English  have  for  the  horse  and  dog,"  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  their  taste  for  rural  sports.  The  lady's  fondness  for 
her  "  pet,"  betrays  the  influence  of  fashion,  or  the  affecta- 
tion of  romance.  As  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  instrument* 
of  her  vanity,  by  which  she  desii^ns  to  impress  on  others  her 
superiority  to  the  drudgery  of  lite,  so  the  gentleman's  regard 
for  horses  and  hounds  is  the  natural  expression  of  his  pride, 
which  leads  him  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  achievements 
of  his  animals.  But  whatever  the  cause,  this  excessive  fond- 
ness is  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  C.  observes,  a  perversion  of  the 
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affections  of  the  heart.  It  should  be  reprobated,  and  the 
more  so,  as  "  there  are  a  thousand  objects  of  human  kind 
needing  benevolence."  But  if  men  are  not  Christians,  they 
are  lovers  of  the  creature  in  some  form ;  and  for  our  part, 
we  are  as  willing  persons  should  expend  their  money  and 
affections  "on  horses  and  dogs,"  as  see  them  perverting  "  tfic 
noblest  ends  of  society,  and  man's  existence,"  by  "the  exces- 
sive love"  of  hoarded  dust 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "  extortions  of  meniaU"  oqr  au- 
thor remarks,  "take  it  all  in  all,  the  tax  of  satisfying  the 
various  orders  of  servants,  porters  and  guides  in  England, 
if  a  stranger  would  go  wherever  it  is  desirable,  is  enor- 
mous." But  in  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  degree 
of  travelling,  is  not  extortion  quite  as  frequent  here  ?  Might 
not  similar  incidents,  be  "  put  down  to  the  credit,"  of  some 
of  our  stage,  steam  and  railway  offices,  as  that  which  Mr.  C. 
has  formally  recorded  against "  Brotherton's  Coach  offices." 

In  another  place,  he  charges  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
London,  with  always  exacting  money  of  strangers.  He  says 
it  is  unlawful  to  take  mortey  for  admission  to  places  of  pub- 
lic worship.  It  may  have  "  been  so  decided  by  a  Lon- 
don magistrate ;"  but  the  writer  of  this  Review  distinctly 
recollects  having  seen  within  the  vestibule  of  one  of  the  es- 
tablished churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "New  Palace,"  the 
following  notice :  "  Strangers  are  respectfully  informed  that 
by  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  se/xton  they  will  be  conduct- 
ed to  a  seat." 

Mr.  Cohon's  remarks  on  the  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal 
are  not  the  inappropriate  or  the  invidious  observations  of  a 
stern  republican.  All  the  distinctions  of  society,  should  be  laid 
side  in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  Ro- 
man Churches,  (more  particularly  observable  in  France ;) 
that  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low  meet  together,  and 
sit  or  stand  promiscuously  on  a  level. 

The  King  with  his  "  marking  strings"  was  probably  an 
object  of  little  "  dread"  to  the  American  visitant ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  he  had  no  respect  for  this  august  person- 
age, since  he  has  so  carefully  informed  us,  that  on  another 
occasion,  he  actually  stood  "  within  two  feet  or  eighteen 
inches^  of  his  Majesty !  We  apprehendecl  from  this  inter- 
view, no  little  danger  to  his  republicanism  ;  but  our  mind 
was  soon  relieved.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  does  not 
sink  the  dignity  of  an  American.    It  was  necessity  which 
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compelled  bim  to  stand  opposite  the  King  for  about  ten 
minutes,  "  with  only  space"  he  observes,  "  for  one  person  to 
pass  between  me  and  him."  The  reader,  however,  will 
follow  our  traveller  with  no  ordinary  interest  through  the 
gorgeous  scenes  of  the  King's  levee,  and  Queen's  drawing 
room.  But  if  his  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to 
England,  he  will  be  surprised  that  Mr.  C.  should  so  often  have 
descended  from  the  character  of  an  author  to  the  capacity 
of  a  guide.  Ills  work  has  certainly  encroached,  in  some 
respects,  on  the  appropriate  department  of  an  inferior  mind. 
Still  the  dulness  of  "  things  familiar,"  is  relieved  at  times  by 
a  striking  incident,  or  graphic  account : — Such  (ex.  gr.)  as 
Mispah — Dr.  Rafl3.e's  funeral  sermon — ^the  tongues — scenes 
in  Newgate— the  murderer  and  suicide — the  funeral  of 
Clementi — the  Welch,  with  the  story  of  the  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  martyr  dog. 

In  the  place  of  the  "composition  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment," or  the  "manner  of  public  debates,"  we  should  have 
been  more  indebted  to  him,  for  a  comparison  between  the 
forensic  eloquence  of  the  parliament  and  the  capitol.  His  por- 
traits of  "four  British  statesmen,"  are  well  drawn  ;  and  we 
cannot'  but  regret,  that  he  who  has  interested  us  so  deep- 
ly in  the  striking  delineation  of  Grey,  Brougham,  O'Con- 
nel,  and  Macauley,  should  not  have  favoured  the  American 
Church  with  an  occasional  sketch  of  some  distinguished 
preacher,  or  benevolent  man. 

Mr.  Colton's  descriptions,  though  in  some  instances  happy, 
will  not,  in  general,  endure  the  test  of  criticism.  He  is  wont 
to  combine  too  many  particulars,  to  employ  too  many  words, 
and  these  not  always  of  the  most  classical  usage.  His  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  lead  us  (and  that  not  rapidly) 
from  object  to  object,  rather  than  unfold  to  us,  at  once,  as 
from  a  distant  eminence,  the  glowing  tout  ensemble.  Were 
it  not  for  some  occasional  strokes,  we  should  term  them  state- 
ments, rather  than  sketches.  He  gives  us  the  dimensions  of 
a  scene,  wlien  we  are  expecting  to  behold  the  graceful  blend- 
ing of  light  and  shade.  He  arranges  marking  strings  for 
our  imagination  (if  we  may  draw  a  figure  from  his  allusion 
to  the  office  which  was  performed  for  the  royal  worshippers), 
instead  of  simply  affording  "  room  and  verge  enough"  for  the 
play  of  the  reader's  mind.  We  might  advert  to  the  "medita- 
tion" in  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  conscience-stricken 
young  man ; — to  the  "  funeral  at  sea"  (not  overlooking,  en 
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peasant,  his  profound  speculation  on  the  fate  of  the  body) ; — 
to  the  "still  day;" — "the  ramble;" — or  more  particularly,  to 
the  description  of  the  marble  cenotaph  in  Windsor  Castle,  but 
his  strained  and  incongruous  description  of  the  "  lightning 
cloud,"  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  the  apprehension  that 
Mr.  C.'s  was  not  exactly  the  pen  for  delineating  scenes  which 
the  Waverly  Novels  have  rendered  sacred  to  the  genius  of 
Scott.  Accordingly,  almost  the  first  sentence  which  met  our 
eye  on  opening  the  second  volume,  was  this:  "Scotland  would 
be  venerable  in  her  naked  majesty,  in  the  eye  of  a  seraph 
spirit,  who  on  wings  should  make  survey  of  her  face,  spread 
out  to  the  heavens,  even  in  desolate  loneliness,  if  that  spirit 
might  be  supposed  to  have  any  thing  of  a  taste  akin  to  man 
for  the  beauties  of  nature." 

But  we  can  pardon  a  failure  in  this  respect.  Travelling 
in  Great  Britain  is  a  sensation.  There  is  every  thine^  in 
vision  and  association  to  kindle  the  dormant  emotions  of  the 
soul.  We  are  delighted — ravished !  In  the  overflowings  of 
our  enjoyment,  we  wish  to  impart  a  portion  to  our  distant 
friends.  But  before  concluding  to  write  a  book,  is  it  not  ad- 
visable for  a  man  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  structure  of  his 
own  mind?  The  man  whotn  the  prince  of  Abyssinia  em- 
ployed to  effect  his  escape  from  the  "  Oappy  valley,"  was  a 
good  mechanist,  but  nature  had  not  designed  him  to  soar  in 
the  air.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  "  he  should  have 
vultures  and  eagles  behind  him.  He  waved  his  pinions 
awhile,  to  gather  air,  then  leaped  from  his  stand,  and  in  an 
instant  dropped  into  the  lake."  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr.  C.  to  presume  that  on  examining,  he  would  find  that 
imagination  is  not  the  faculty  of  his  mind  most  happily  de- 
veloped. Dr.  Johnson  was  a  nervous  prose*  writer,  but  his 
attempt  at  poetry, — 

When  obtenration,  with  extended  view, 
Surveys  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru,— 

was  tautology  worse  tautologized.  Thus,  our  author  is  bet- 
ter at  matters  of  fact,  than  sketches  of  fancy.  He  is  a  close 
observer,  a  ready  calculator,  an  admirable  reporter  of  meet- 
ings and  occurrences,  but  no  vivid  portrayer  of  natural  scenes 
or  moral  sentiments. 

Mr.  C.  was  "exceedingly  jealous  of  walking  society,^ 
when  visiting  Abbeys  and  ruins.  But  if  he  had  b<^n  accom- 
panied in  all  his  excursions,  though  his  readers  might  have 
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been  favoured  with  tewer  sentimental  reflections;  his  own 
fears  had  not  been  so  strangely  excited  when  he  was  left  for 
a  moment  by  his  guide,  or  accosted  by  a  beggar.  Perhaps 
we  are  mistaken.  He  is  not  unfrequently  nervous  and  ap- 
prehensive. Look  at  his  account  of  a  "  narrow  escape"  from 
drowninor;  of  the  dreaded  Brompton  crescent ;  of  a  surprise 
on  Waterloo  bridge — his  subsequent  allusion  to  the  villain 
and  long  process  of  reasoning  to  render  probable  the  assail- 
ant's purpose ;  or  the  list  of  his  suppositions  on  "  a  train  of 
cars ;"  or  that "  horrible  whisper"  which  he  heard  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  "  Tunnel."  All  this,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  what  the  French  term  naivete,  but  there  was  something 
of  the  same  disposition,  if  we  recollect  aright,in  the  sage  who 
confessed  to  Imlac, — "I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  of 
spectres,  who  is  set  at  ease  by  a  lamp."  . 

We  might  advert  to  some  of  our  author's  similes, — such 
as  the  "  head  of  an  English  vessel  rising  from  the  water  like 
the  circle  of  a  pumpkin," — the  boat's  filling  "as  quick  as  one 
could  fill  a  tea-cup  in  a  tub  of  water," — the  wheels  of  the  car 
"  going  round  as  fast  as  a  woman's  spinning-wheel," — "most 
all  the  mountains  of  Scotland  being  as  bald  as  a  man's  hand," 
— or  Brousfham  in  his  movements  "being  not  unlike  a  ba- 
boon." We  might  also  allude  to  other  peculiarities  of  style, 
— ^such  as  "drinking  deeply  of  a  vision," — "the  king  takes 
his  station  in  the  throne-room  on  his  feet  and  uncover  ed^^ — 
"  there  lay  evidently  on  the  table  a  corpse," — "it  was  tremen- 
dous; it  was  awful;  it  was  overpowering;  my  whole  ner- 
vous system  was  shaken," — "Mr.  Croker  began,  as  well  he 
might,  as  he  could  not  help,  as  was  most  befitting ;"  and  so 
on.  But  upon  the  whole,  if  we  are  bound  to  recommend  his 
style,  it  must  be  for  the  same  reason,  that  Dr.  Bell  thought 
that  medical  students  might  learn  more  from  an  unskilful, 
than  an  expert  operation. 

We  should  not,  however,  have  alluded  so  particularly  to 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Colton's  style,  had  he  not  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  four  years ; — were  he  not  about  to  issue  another 
volume ; — and  did  it  not  fall  within  the  object  of  a  literary 
Review.  The  high  order  of  English  literature  may  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  severe  censorship  of  their  critical  journals. 
Even  personal  antipathies,  sectarian  prejudices,  and  party 
animosities,  pervading  the  "  Edinburgh"  and  "  (Quarterly," 
have  thus  indirectly  subserved  its  cause;  and  if  the  literature 
of  our  country  shall  ever  rival,  in  general,  that  of  England 
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and  Scotland,  the  style  of  our  writers  must  be  the  subject  of 
review,  equally  with  their  sentiments.  Our  critics  must  do 
their  part  towards  rendering  every  traveller  an  Irving  in 
manner,  as  well  as  a  Colton  m  matter.  There  is  too  great 
a  disposition  among  our  writers  to  be  satisfied  with  them- 
selves, if  they  have  only  conveyed,  what  our  eastern  neigh- 
bours call  the  idea,  no  matter  how  provincial  the  expression, 
how  uncouth  the  language,  how  vulgar  the  simile.  Hence 
it  is,  that  we  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  biting  sarcasm  of  En- 
glish critics.  Nay,  some  are  not  backward  to  intimate 
that  they  despise  style.  It  is,  incieed,  a  cheap  way  of  show- 
ing the  superiour  order  of  our  minds,  to  undervalue  or  con- 
temn that  which  we  do  not  possess.  But  a  man  might  as 
well  inform  us  that  he  is  destitute  of  taste  and  classical 
accon^lishments, — of  genius ;  and  then  expect  that  we  shall 
look  on  him  with  the  more  profound  respect! 

But,  though  Mr.  Colton's  volumes  have  subjected  the  re- 
viewer to  critical  toil,  they  will  amply  repay  the  perusal  of 
general  readers ;  nor  do  we,  notwithstanding  the  remarks 
which  "  Four  years  in  Great  Britain"  have  elicited  from  our 
pen,  look  with  less  interest  for  the  appearance  of  ^<  London." 
We  hope  it  will  be  characterized  by  philosophical  views  and 
moral  reflections.  The  secret  of  writing  not  only  for  pre- 
sent interest,  hut  future  study,  may  be  found,  we  apprehend, 
in  Johnson's  Tour  through  the  Hebrides ;  or  of  writing  for 
permanent  fame,  in  Brougham's  advice*  to  Macauley.  But 
with  "London,"  whatever  its  character, as  with  "Four  Years," 
we  must  be  content ;  not  only,  as  Mr.  Colton  remarks,  "it  is 
easier  to  tell  what  a  book  should  be  than  to  make  it,"  but  be- 
cause "  in  all  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
wished  which  we  must  wish  iii  vain." 

♦  Vol.  n.  p.  218. 
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Art.  V.    Saviqny*  on  the  German  Universities. 

Translated  from  the  Gemran, 
By  Babon  db  Ronms,  Pruesitn  Charge  d'Affairea,  near  the  fOTenunent  of  tho 

United  States. 


To  the  Editor  qfOu  Literary  and  TTuologictU  Review. 

SiB~In  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Unireraity 
of  this  city,  relative  to  the  organization  of  a  Law  Faculty  in  that  institutioOi 
you  will  have  observed  a  communication  addressed  to  me,  by  the  Prussian 
Charg6  d' Affaires,  Baron  de  Roenne ;  and  in  a  note  on  page  8,  you  will  also 
have  seen  the  following  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  com- 
munication, and  of  my  obligations  to  its  author. 

"Being  desirous  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  within  my  reach, 
in  regard  to  the  Prussian  Law  Schools,  I  recently  availed  myself  of  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  Baron  de  Roenne,  Gharg€  d* Affaires  from  the  Grovemmcnt  of  Prus- 
sia, near  that  of  the  United  States,  to  solicit  from  him  some  account  of  thdr 
present  state.  This  gentleman,  who  was  bred  to  the  Law  under  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Savigny,  and  who  is  himself  an  accompUshed  jurist,  ebeerfully 
complied  with  this  request,  and  communicated  to  me  numerous  particulars  ob 
the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  His  statements  were  so  interesting  and  instru&> 
tive,  that  I  subsequently  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  him  to  commit  the  sub- 
stance of  them  to  paper,  with  a  view  to  their  pubhcation,  in  connection  with 
this  letter.  It  will  be  seen  from  his  communication,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  that  he  not  only  complied  with  this  application,  but  even  exceeded 
it,  by  preparing  for  my  use  a  translation  of  a  recent  paper  of  Professor  Savi^y, 
giving  a  general  view  of  the  German  Universities.  I  am  very  sure  that  my 
professional  brethren  will  concur  with  me,  in  awarding  to  this  enlightened  for- 
eigner, their  best  thanks  for  the  information  contained  in  hiB  letter ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  lively  interest  displayed  by  him  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States,  will  secure  for  him  the  respect  and  regard  of 
other  American  readers.  The  essay  of  Professor  Savigny  has  no  particular  re- 
ference to  the  faculties  of  law ;  bat  as  it  embraces  an  instructive  view  of  the 
German  Universities,  and  contains  many  profound  reflections  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  education,  I  shall  take  some  fit  mode  to  bring  it  before  the  public" 


♦  Frederic  Charles  von  Savigjny  is  profeaaor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
at  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  iurista  of  his  nation.  He  belongs  to  what 
is  there  called  the  hiatarical  Kbool  of  lawyers,  m  opposition  to  the  phiJoBophic&i 
school.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  school,  his  writings  arc  per- 
vaded with  love  for  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  by  veneration  for  the  past  and 
the  distant.  His  numerous  works  on  law  are  disiiuguished  rather  for  profound 
learning  and  elegance  of  style,  than  for  depth  of  philosophical  investigation.  The 
following:  Essay  on  the  German  Universities,  was  originally  published  in  th« 
(*Politisches  Journal,"  Hamburg,  July,  1833.— Editor. 
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In  oomptianoe  with  the  promise  contained  in  the  abof  e  extract,  I  beg  lesYe 
to  place  at  your  disposal  the  translation  referred  to.  As  it  was  prepared  by  a 
foreigner!  and  was  moreover  intended  to  be  quite  literal,  iu  language  is  not 
always  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  English  idiom.  Your  acquaintance  with  the 
German  will  enable  you  to  correct  it  in  this  respect,  without  injury  to  its  gene- 
ral fidelity;  and  for  this  purpose  I  also  hand  you  the  journal  in  which  it  origia- 

ally  appeared. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

New-Yobk,  Oct.  16,  1836.  R  F.  BUTLER. 


So  much  has  always  contributed  to  divide  the  Germans, 
that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  now  and  then 
at  those  common  advantages  which  are  still  left  to  the  whole 
nation.  This  will  help  us  both  to  enjoy  their  possession, 
which  warrants  us  the  continuation  of  the  fresh  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  understand  the  means  of  their  preservation. 
Amongst  the  most  peculiar  and  the  most  valuable  of  these 
common  possessions,  out  universities  have  at  all  times  been 
numbered,  and  they  have  accordingly  often  found  zealous 
friends  and  panegyrists.  But  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
their  value  has  always  been  and  is  still  to  be  found,  in  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  those  who  have  spent  part  of  their  youth 
in  these  institutions ;  for,  however  far  they  may  now  be  re- 
moved by  age,  rank,  or  profession  from  the  university  life, 
they  will  almost  always  not  only  remember  it  with  pleasure, 
but  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  beneficial  influence  it 
had  upon  their  education,  could  not  have  been  fully  supplied 
by  any  other  means. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  they  have  had  powerful  enemies, 
especially  for  a  k^  years  past.  The  most  moderate  of  these 
opponents  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  universities  had  sur- 
vived themselves,  and  that  the  constant  progress  of  our  litera- 
ture, rendered  them,  to  a  great  degree,  unnecessary.  Others 
deem  them  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  States,  or  to  the 
welfare  and  the  morals  of  our  youth.  Both  of  these  classes 
wish,  if  not  the  subversion,  yet  such  a  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities, as  would  be  almost  equal  to  their  subversion. 

Perhaps  an  enquiry  into  the  real  condition  of  these  insti- 
tutions, might  contribute  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions. It  would  do  so,  could  it  be  shown  that  whatever,  in 
these  institutions  their  friends/love,  is  approved  of  by  such 
of  their  antagonists  as  are  well-disposed ;  and  that  what  the 
latter  condenm,  is  not  only  foreign  from,  but  directly  opposed 
to  their  nature. 
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Ever  since  the  middle  ages,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  to  establish  schools,  in  which  the  foun- 
dation mijrht  be  laid  by  oral  instniction,  for  the  most  important 
branches  of  a  public  calling.  However  the  form  and  use  of 
these  schools  may  have  varied,  according  to  different  ages 
and  countries,  the  conviction  has  been  general  and  prevail- 
ing, that  the  proper  road  to  public  life,  and  especially  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  State,  leads  through  them.  This 
common  object  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  nature  of  the  European  universities. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  such  schools 
were,  of  course,  deemed  indispensable;  since  there  were  no 
external  means,  apart  from  oral  instruction,  by  which  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  object  abovenamed,  could  have 
been  adequately  communicated.  The  art  of  printing  has 
removed  that  external  necessity.  Not  only  does  there  exist 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  books  for  self-instruction  in 
all  the  sciences,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  cause  to  be  written 
a  connected  series  of  preparatory  text-books  for  every  public 
calling.  In  this  way  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  this  external  object  would  be  provided  for,  and 
this,  too,  in  a  mauner  more  cheap  and  more  convenient  for 
all,  than  is  done  at  present  by  the  universities.  If,  then, 
these  institutions  are  still  to  be  continued,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause some  important  and  peculiar  advantages  are  secured 
by  them,  which  would  be  lost  by  a  mere  study  of  books. 
Such  now  is  exactly  the  case;  and  in  order  to  make  it  obvi- 
ous in  what  these  advantas:es  consist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  different  methods  of  conveying  in- 
struction, should  be  apprehended  and  exhibited. 

Our  first  enquiry  will  naturally  he,  in  what  respect  the 
task  of  a  scientific  author,  differs  from  that  of  a  teacher  in 
the  university.  The  author  addresses  himself  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  his  object, — to  those  contemporary  with  him- 
self, and  to  those  of  a  future  period,  without  any  regard  to 
the  differences  of  their  mental  cultivation.  The  generality 
and  indefiniteness  in  which  this  public  stands  before  the 
mind  of  the  author,  must  unavoidably  give  a  general  cast 
to  what  he  writes.  His  work  is  so  far  valuable,  as  it  contri- 
butes to  establish  or  develope  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 
But  it  can  be  considered  only  as  a  single  fact  in  the  history 
of  this  science;  and  the  author  himself  is  only,  as  it  were, 
an  organ  of  the  ideal  spirit,  by  which  tl^s  science  is  progres- 

VoL.  II.  8X 
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sively  improved.  Thus  every  thing  conspires  to  remove  the 
personality  of  the  author,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  his 
mdividual  developement,  from  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

Not  so  with  the  teacher  in  the  university.  There  stands 
before  him  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  all  personally 
known  by  him, — all  very  much  in  the  same  stage  of  mental 
cultivation, — generally  unacquainted  with  the  science  which 
he  teaches,  but  in  the  fresh  and  unexhausted  strength  of 
their  youth.  Now  to  these  students,  this  science,  so  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  advanced,  will  naturally  appear,  as  it  were,  per* 
sonified  in  their  teacher.  He  will  have  incorporated  so 
vitally  into  himself,  what  had  been  for  a  long  time  gradually 
and  slowly  forming,  that  the  same  impression  will  be  made  on 
them,  as  if  his  science  had  been  now  at  once  engendered  in  his 
mind.  Whilst  the  teacher  thus  gives  a  vivid  representation 
of  the  genesis  of  scientific  thought,  the  kindred  spiritual 
power  is  awakened  in  the  student,  and  excited  to  re-produc- 
tion. He  will  not  only  learn  and  understand,  but  also  vitally 
re-produce,  what  he  has  seen  so  vividly  presented  before 
him,  in  its  living  realization. 

Even  in  studying  books,  we  have  often  found  that  views 
and  facts  come  before  our  eyes,  nay,  become  clear  and  con- 
vincing to  our  minds,  without  making  a  lasting  impression ; 
whilst  the  same  thoughts,  at  pther  times,  in  a  more  fiivoura- 
ble  state  of  the  mind,  are  seized  by  its  productive  powers,  in- 
corporated into  our  being,  and  made  our  own.  Now  what, 
in  this  case,  is  mostly  the  ejSect  of  circumstances  merely  sub- 
jective or  accidental,  (perhaps  the  merit  of  the  author's 
spirited  style,)  the  same  can  and  ought  to  be  the  uniform  fruit 
of  personal  instruction,  when  properly  applied. 

Though  it  is  true  that  personal  instruction  has,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  greater  efficacy  now  ascribed  to  it,  yet 
it  is  its  being  united  with  the  student's  first  entrance  upon 
study,  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  and  with  the  reciprocal 
effiact  of  the  many  who  at  the  same  time  experience  the  same 
impression,  which  gives  to  the  universities  a  high  value,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  thing  else.  Thus  might  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  what  a  great  master  has  said,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent connexion  :* — "  To  write  is  an  abuse  of  language ;  to 
read  silently  for  one's  self,  is  a  miserable  surrogate  for  dis- 
course.   All  the  infltience  of  men  over  one  another  is  exer- 

«  Gfoethe's  Life^  Vol.  H.  p.  570. 
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dsed  by  their  personality ;  the  stnmgest  influence  is  that 
exercised  by  youth  upon  youth, — an  influence  whwh  gives 
rise  to  the  purest  effects;  and  it  is  these  effects  which  vivify 
the  world,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  die,  either  physically  or 
morally.^' 

The  fact  that  the  distiuction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
scientific  instrnction  is  oAen  obscured  in  actual  Ufe,  by  their 
being  interchanged,  cannot  affect  the  reaHty  of  this  distinc- 
tion. Many  books  approximate,  by  their  liveliness  and  indi- 
viduality, to  the  oral  kind  of  discourse ;  and  many  lectures, 
both  in  their  excellencies  and  in  their  deficiencies,  resemble 
a  printed  book.  But  the  pure  form  of  the  book,  and  the 
pure  form  of  oral  discourse,  always  remain  the  same,  al- 
though he  who  has  chosen  one  of  them  may  at  times  pass 
over  into  the  sphere  of  the  other. 

These  advantages  of  the  universities  have  been  ofteni 
though  indistinctly  recognized  by  their  friends.  By  neglect- 
ing to  reduce  them  to  distinct  notions,  they  have  fallen  into 
important  errours  respecting  their  true  nature,  which  did  not 
remain  without  influence  upon  the  judgements  they  fornoed 
of  individual  teachers.  These  wrong  judgements  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Thus  it  is  erroneous  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  teacher  by  any  discoveries  which  he  himself  may  have 
made  in  his  particular  branch  of  science,  and  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  comtnunicate  in  his  lectures.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  by  the  novelty  of  the  information  thus  conveyed, 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  lectures  might  be  excited,  both  in  the 
teacher  himself,  and  in  the  students,  and  that  thus  the  great 
object  of  instruction  might  be  promoted.  But  this  novelty  is, 
in  itself,  foreign  to  this  object ;  and  just  as  an  excellent  teach- 
er can  be  imagined,  who  had  never  enriched  his  branch  of 
science  by  new  discoveries,  so  can  science  be  highly  indebt- 
ed to  one,  who  has  little  success  as  a.  teacher. 

It  is  equally  erroneous,  though  very  common,  to  estimate 
the  merit  of  a  teacher  by  the  excellence  of  his  manner  of  deli- 
very. The  facility  with  which  an  ord  teacher  expresses  his 
thoughts  with  correctness  and  taste,  cannot  indeed  but  be  con- 
ducive to  the  great  object;  and  many  teachers  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  it,  since  much  more  might  be  done  in  this  respect  by 
determined  effort  than  people  generally  believe.  Still  amongst 
the  attributes  which  characterize  the  superiour  teacher,  only 
an  inferiour  place  can  be  assigned  to  this;  and  it  is  generally 
overrated.    There  have  at  all  times  been  teachers,  who 
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though  having  a  good,  perhaps  a  brilliant  mode  of  ddiTery, 
have  yet  accomplished  but  little :  whilst  others,  who  were 
hardly  able  to  deliver  a  single  sentence  correctly  and  with* 
out  &ltering,  have  yet  awakened  in  their  pupils  the  spirit  of 
science.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  former  with  all 
their  fluency  of  speech,  have  possessed  nothing  worthy  of  com* 
munication ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  powerfiil 
workings  of  their  minds  could  not  remain  concealed  by  their 
stammering  discourse  from  the  view  of  the  intelligent  stu- 
dent. But  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  the  true  merit 
of  a  teacher  is  mistaken  in  this  way,  especially  from  the 
partiality  of  students,  and  to  their  great  injury. 

Nearly  related  to  this  mistake  is  another,  viz.  judging  of 
the  merit  of  a  teacher  exclusively  from  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment which  he  imparts  to  his  auditors.  One  who  is  not  at 
all  able  to  excite  others,  is  indeed  unfit  for  teaching ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  excitement  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  the 
means  of  eliciting  erood  faculties  and  tendencies.  He  there* 
fore  who  elevates  the  scientific  standard  in  the  view  of  his 
pupils,  who  makes  every,  even  the  slightest  progress  towards 
Che  attainment  of  it,  appear  to  them  a  worthy  aim  of  their 
most  intense  efforts,  and  who  thus  incites  them  to  such  un- 
remitting inquiry  and  to  such  ri^rous  demands  on  them- 
selves, as  will  put  an  end  to  all  their  self-conceit, — he  is  the 
true  teacher.  But  one  who  leads  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
superficial  effort  and  empty  show,  and  to  decide  peremptori- 
ly and  proudly  when  truth  can  only  he  attained  by  an  hon- 
est exertion  of  the  whole  power  of  the  mind, — he  may  in- 
deed excite  his  pupils,  but  to  their  ruin,  however  much,  in 
their  foolish  delusion,  they  may  praise  him. 

It  is  also  erroneous  to  place  the  merit  of  the  universities 
in  that  personal  contact,  which  enables  the  teacher  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  his  pupils  by  seriousness  and  love,  by  ad- 
vice, encouragement  and  admonition.  Such  an  intimacy  is, 
indeed,  important,  and  any  one  who  has  experienced  its  bene- 
ficial effects  will  gratefully  remember  it  And  no  teacher  who 
is  truly  and  from  choice  devoted  to  his  profession,  will  regard 
it  with  indifference,  or  withdraw  himself  from  it.  But  this 
personal  intercourse  depends  so  much  upon  accident,  and, 
at  large  universities,  can  be  realized  to  so  limited  an  extent, 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  great  merit  of  an  university 
education. 

If  we  thus  make  deduction  of  such  things  as  are  partly 
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accidental  and  partly  subordinate,  wq  shall  feel  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  account  above  0ven  of  the 
advantage  of  the  universities.  The  true  ground  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  university  consists,  in  the  excitement  to  scien- 
tific  thought  which  it  furnishes^  by  presenting  a  similiar 
process  of  mental  activity  already  gone  through  with  by 
the  mind  of  the  teacher.  And  that  teacher  will  be  best 
able  to  realize  this  advantage  to  his  pupils,  in  whom  the 
power  of  forming  scientific  notions  is  most  conspicuously 
developed.  In  this  respect  young  teachers  have  a  natural 
advantage,  which  however  may  be  supplied  and  outweigh- 
ed by  those  more  advanced  in  years,  if  they  succeed  in  pre- 
serving youthfulness  of  mind  in  connexion  with  their  riper 
knowledge  and  experience. 

It  has  been  admitted  above,  that  there  is  no  longer  that 
external  necessity  for  universities,  which  once  existed  ;  and, 
that  therefore  their  importance  might  be  thought  diminished. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  from  this  very  progress  of  the 
age,  that  a  new  reason  has  arisen  to  enhance  their  value. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mechanical  facilities  for  the  dif- 
fusion and  even  for  the  progress  of  science,  have  been  great- 
ly increased  by  the  constant  agency  of  book-printing ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  that,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  now  produced 
in  the  scientific  world,  is  less  and  less  personal.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  change,  founded  in  the  very  course  of  historic 
events,  is  impossible  ; — to  regret  it,  is  useless  ;  but  is  it 
possible  and  salutary,  to  awaken  and  foster  opposite  pow- 
ers, by  which  that  which  would  be  injurious  only  by  being 
partial  or  extreme,  may  be  converted  into  a  means  of  enrich- 
ment and  animation  to  our  whole  intellectual  condition. 
Thus  the  universities  may  acquire  a  new  importance,  by 
affording  an  asylum  to  what  is  personal,  as  it  were,  in  sci- 
ence, and  by  continuing  in  their  narrower  circle,  what  in 
ancient  times,  and  until  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
was  the  only  mode  of  scientific  communication, — times  in 
which  this  communication  was  more  scanty  in  its  external 
means,  but  warmer  and  more  humane  in  its  influence  upon 
'  individuals. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  on  the  state  and  merits  of 
universities  is  equally  appUcable  to  all  the  nations  which 
possess  such  institutions.  It  still  remains  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  attributes  by  which  the  German  universities  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  nations.  This  common  cha- 
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racter  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  fact,  that  each  of  them 
embraces  all  the  sciences,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single 
science,  like  the  special  schools  of  many  other  countries. 
The  advantage  of  our  system,  in  this  respect,  has  been  so 
often  and  so  thoroughly  explained  by  others,  that  it  may 
here  be  passed  over ;  since  it  is  our  design  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  such  features  of  the  subject  as  are  less 
known.  Besides,  this  circumstance  can  only,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  German 
universities.  For  after  the  very  first  universities  (those  of 
Paris,  Bologna  and  Salerno)  had  been  established  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  special  schools,  they  were  soon  converted 
into  general  schools,  and  the  numerous  universities  formed 
after  them  immediately  assumed  the  same  general  cha- 
racter ;  so  that  after  a  short  time,  but  few  exceptions  were 
to  be  found :  as,  for  example,  that  of  Salerno,  which  has 
always  remained  a  medical  school ;  and  that  of  Paris,  where 
the  Roman  law  was  excluded  from  the  circle  of  instruction 
by  an  express  prohibition.  We  mention  this  general  cha- 
racter here,  amongst  the  peculiarities  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, only  because  it  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  system 
of  special  schools,  which  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
many  other  countries. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  our  universities  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  scientific  state  of  our  nation.  There  is 
no  other  nation,  where  so  important  a  part  of  the  scientific 
activity  is  assigned  to  the  public  teacher.  At  all  times, 
our  first-rate  literary  men  have  taken  a  pride  in  acting  as 
professors,  even  in  small  universities.  That  this  circum- 
stance contributes  very  much  to  promote  the  general  object 
of  the  universities,  is  obvious.  For  a  teacher,  who  at  the 
same  time  takes  an  active  part  in  cultivating  the  science  he 
teaches,  (though  the  two  functions  are  dinerent  in  them- 
selves,) may  generally  be  expected  to  possess  that  living 
vigour  of  scientific  thought,  by  which  alone  he  can  succeed 
as  a  teacher:  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
pupil  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
taught  him,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  well-founded  reputation 
which  his  teacher  enjoys  as  an  author.  Thus  the  general 
superiourity,  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  office  of 
teaching,  becomes  ennobled  by  esteem  for  the  particular 
teacher ;  and  the  higher  authority  which  he  thus  obtains 
cannot  but  be  conducive  to  his  success.    And  sO  inversely, 
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when  the  teacher  cheerfully  performs  his  duty,  it  must  have 
a  favourable  influence  on  his  investigations  as  an  author. 
Many  a  thought,  has  been  struck  out  in  literary  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  which  never  would  have  occurred  to  the 
scholar,  in  his  solitary  labour.  And  so  a  teacher  who  is  con- 
nected with  intelligent  pupils,  will  find  thoughts  suggested 
to  his  mind,  or  quickened  to  new  interest,  by  some  appropri- 
ate expression,  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  the 
mere  author  beyond  the  excitement  of  personal  contact.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  mentioned  peculiarity  of  our 
universities,  does  not  depend  upon  any  prescribed  system, 
but  upon  the  habit  and  disposition  of  our  learned  men. 
Still  it  depends  indirectly,  upon  an  important  fact,  without 
which  it  could,  not  exist,  and  this  is,  that  kind  of  liberty  in 
teaching  which  we  enjoy. 

Our  teachers  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  liberty  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  topics  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  their  lectures ;  and  the  students  are  equally  at  liberty  as  to 
the  choice  of  teachers  and  lectures.  This  liberty  renders  the 
relation  of  teacher  honourable,  and  excites  an  emulation  by 
which  every  improvement  of  science,  either  as  to  form  or  sub- 
stance,is  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  business  of  in- 
struction at  the  university.  The  opposite  of  this  liberty  may 
exist  in  different  degrees,  and  is  actusdly  found  in  many  coun- 
tries.   Liberty  is  entirely  excluded  where  not  only  the  object 
of  the  lecturesjbut  also  their  form  and  arrangement,  is  strictly 
prescribed  to  the  teacher,  and  when  the  pupil   is  directed 
from  what  teachers,  and  by  what  lectures  he  is  at  any  time 
to  receive  instruction.     In  such  cases  the  plan  of  the  Lan- 
caster schools  is,  at  it  were,  transferred  to  a  sphere,  where 
it  cannot  but  operate  ruinously.   Nothing  is  here  left  of  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  oral  instruction,  except  the  merely  ac- 
cidental benefit  which  may  arise  from  the  personal  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupil.    If  we  except  this  accidental  ad- 
vantage, the  object  of  such  an  institution  might  be  equally  as 
well,  nay,  more  surely  and  more  perfectly  attained  by  a  se- 
ries of  text-books,  without  any  oral  instruction. 

A  much  lower  degree  of  the  limitation  of  liberty  consists 
in  prescribing  to  the  pupil  a  considerable  number  of  lectures, 
which  he  must,  at  some  time,  have  attended  to,  leaving  him 

*Thi8  is  very  feelingly  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  history 
(yol.  I.  p.  12  of  the  preface,  3d  edition),  as  suggested  by  his  own  happy  expe- 
rience. 
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at  liberty,  as  to  the  selection  of  his  teacher,  and  as  to  the 
sequence  and  connexion  of  the  lectures.  Though  the  best 
part  of  liberty  is  thus  left  untouched,  yet  this  system  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  useless,  and,  indeed,  inju- 
rious. It  is  lounded  upon  the  intention,  commendable  ia 
itself,  of  raising  the  student  to  the  highest  point  of  thorough 
and  liberal  education  by  obliging  him  to  attend  to  a  great 
variety  of  lectures ;  but  wherever  this  must  be  enforced, 
contrary  to  inclination,  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  unless  it  be, 
that  the  students  are  put  to  the  ignoble  game  of  collecting 
certificates  for  show^s  sake,  and  to  comply  with  a  formal  rule. 
So  little  can  the  business  of  instruction  prosper^  when 
under  any  external  constraint. 

But  what  justifies  us  in  ascribing  peculiar  merits  to  our 
German  universities,  in  preference  to  the  institutions  of  other 
countries  1  It  is  neither  that  the  learning  of  our  teachers,  is 
already  become  complete,  nor  that  our  students  are  in  the  way 
of  becoming  eminently  accomplished,  which  distinguish  our 
universities  from  the  schools  of  other  nations.  For  if  we  should 
pretend  that  all  our  institutions  are  thus  distinguished,  a  roor* 
tifying  spectacle  might  not  unfrequently  be  held  up  before  us. 
But  this  is  their  glory,  that  they  have  received  a  form  in  which 
every  distinguished  talent  for  instruction  can  be  developed, 
and  every  lively  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  be  satis- 
fied ; — a  form  by  which  every  degree  of  progress  in  science  is 
provided  with  easy  and  rapid  access,  especially  into  the  most 
congenial  minds ; — a  form  which  renders  it  easy  to  discover 
the  higher  vocation  of  distinguished  men,  and  by  which 
even  to  the  poorer  life  of  narrow-minded  students  an  enhanc- 
ed feeling  of  existence  is  communicated.  We  dare  be 
proud  of  that  form;  and  all  who  know  any  thing  of  our  uni- 
versities will  agree,  that  this  praise  is  literally  true,  and  not 
at  all  exaggerated. 

But  this  very  lively  susceptibility,  in  which  we  place 
their  merit,  is  that  which  has  led  to  the  principal  objection 
against  them.  As  they  are  accessible  to  truth,  so  it  is  pretend- 
ed, they  are  equally  accessible  to  erronr  and  evil ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this  danger,  all  liberty  and  individuality  must  be  banished 
from  instruction.  Such  considerations  have  given  rise,  in 
many  countries,  to  the  opposite  forms  above  mentioned.  The 
fiill  investigation  of  this  important  point,  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  subject,  connected  as  it  is  with  other  and  more 
difficult  inquiries.    A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  present 
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purpose.  Whenever  there  are  false  or  evil  tendencies  in  any 
age,  they  are  allotted  to  it  by  God  as  a  special  trial,  which 
it  has  unavoidably  to  undergo.  To  destroy  or  to  weaken  in 
such  a  case^  the  mental  powers  themselves^  because  they 
might  desert  to  the  enemy  during  the  contest^  is  unnatural 
and  ruinous.  All  that  can  be  done  by  external  authority,  in 
time  of  such  contests,  is,  to  bring  together,  to  encourage,  and 
to  support  those  who  are  disposed  to  strive  for  truth.  In 
addition  to  these  general  observations,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, relating  particularly  to  the  universities,  which  render 
the  propriety  of  this  liberty  of  instruction,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  still  less  doubtful.  For  every  thing  which  is 
done  in  them,  is  done  by  a  certain  number  of  teachers,  who 
are  well  known,  who  do  not  appoint  themselves,  and  can  be 
easily  superintended.  In  such  a  relation,  personal  confi- 
dence can  render  every  degree  of  liberty  safe,  and  indeed 
desirable. 

To  obviate  any  misunderstanding,  it  remains  to  enquire, 
with  what  right  we  ascribe  the  attribute  now  explained 
to  Germ^an  universities.  When  the  first  universities  were 
founded  in  the  middle  ages,  it  generally  happened  that 
the  most  learned  men  were  made  teachers,  and  that  the 
greatest  liberty  of  instruction  prevailed.  These  circum- 
stances depended  so  entirely  on  external  relations,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise ;  so  that  no  individual  can 
claim  the  honour  of  having  devised  so  beneficial  a  scheme. 
Similar  relations  have  been  subsequently  preserved  or  formed 
anew  in  different  countries,  whenever  the  universities  have 
attained  a  considerable  reputation.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  France — such  in  Italy  in  quite  dif- 
ferent times.  But  in  looking  upon  the  fact  as  it  now  lies 
before  us,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  such  universities 
have  become  peculiar  to  Germany.  And  we  may  justly  re- 
gard them  as  common  to  our  nation ;  so  that  it  is  false  and 
wrong,  to  call  such  universities  as  have  been  described,  Pro- 
testant or  North' German.  Predilection  for  one's  country, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  is  praiseworthy ;  but  it  becomes  &lse  and 
dangerous  when  it  degenerates  into  a  haughty  misconception 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  our  native  land.  Germans  have 
indeed  little  cause  to  midtiplyj  by  vain  pretensions,  the  di- 
visions already  existing  in  our  nation,  in  consequence  of  its 
peculiar  fate !  But  it  is  a  different  thing,  and  perfectly  pro- 
per, to  acknowledge  the  provincial  peculiarities  which  exist 
Vol.  II.  82 
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amon^  us,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  uni- 
versities, enabling  each  of  them  to  keep  up  its  peculiar 
genius  and  character.  Equally  proper  is  that  noble  emula- 
tion which  incites  us  really  to  excel  others,  and  which  is 
not  incompatible  with  mutual  love  and  esteem.  Bat  if  there 
are  considerable  parts  of  our  country,  where  universities  of 
the  nature  above  described,  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  susceptibility  of  the  people,  and  their  mental  wants 
are  different ;  but  because  in  such  parts,  other  views  on  pub- 
lic instruction  than  those  here  expressed,  are  prevalent. 

Our  universities  have  come  to  us  as  a  noble  inheritance 
of  former  times ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  hcxiour  for  us  to 
transmit  them,  if  possible  augmented,  at  least  unimpaired,  to 
the  generations  to  come.  What  we  have  probably  to  expect 
in  this  respect,  deserves  serious  reflection ;  but  more,  what 
we  are  bound  to  do.  Here  again  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
things,  to  distinguish  what  is  accidental,  that  we  noay  not 
be  perplexed  and  misled  in  considering  what  is  essential. 
Thus  the  older  universities  in  Germany  nave  enjoyed  a  good 
deal  of  independence  as  corporations,  by  voting  in  the  repre- 
sentative councils,  by  exercising  an  extensive  jurisdiction, 
and  by  administering  themselves  their  large  landed  property. 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  or  partly  deprived  of  these  righte, 
and  the  universities  that  have  been  erected  of  late,  have  not 
obtained  them  at  all.  All  these  circumstances  had  then  re- 
lative value,  and  have  been  useful  in  many  respects ;  bat 
they  were  foreign  to  the  great  object  of  the  universities — ^in- 
deed often  detrimental  to  it  Much  nearer  related  to  that 
object,  are  the  splendid  scientific  collections  and  institutes, 
with  which  ^any  of  our  universities  are  richly  endowed. 
And  how  is  it  possible  not  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
high  value  of  such  advantages  for  literary  investigations, 
and  the  noble  feelings  that  produced  them  ?  Nevertheless, 
the  nature  of  these  advantages  is  often  misunderstood,  for 
they  rather  belong  to  an  academy,  than  to  an  university ;  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  some  universities  with  very 
indifferent  endowments  of  this  kind,  have  recently  excited  an 
animated  intellectual  life ;  while  the  richest  endowments  can- 
not secure  instruction  from  sinking  into  complete  lifeless- 
ness.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate  errour  if  governments, 
which  are  not  rich  enough  to  place  their  universities  on  an 
equal  footing  with  some  others  in  respect  to  these  incidental 
endowments,  should  cease,  on  this  account,  to  keep  them  at 
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elevated  points,  in  which  they  were  formerly  the  pride  of 
many  of  our  smaller  states ;  or  if  the  opinion  should  become 
prevalent,  that  a  university  without  a  first  rate  apparatus, 
can  be  considered  only  as  a  second  rate  school. 

Turning  away  our  looks  from  all  these  accidental  circum- 
stances to  the  essentials  of  our  universities,  and  asking,  whcU 
aught  to  be  done  to  preserve  them,  and  to  elevaie  them  to  a 
stUl  higher  rank,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  their  welfare 
or  their  ruin  depend  upon  three  different  causes,  since  an  in- 
fluence is  exerted  upon  them  from  three  different  sides — the 
governments,  the  teachers,  and  the  students. 

When  we  ask  what  the  governments  ought  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  our  universities,  we  are  fortunate  m  being  able  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  account  of  what  has  always  been 
done  by  them,  and  what  they  are  still  doing,  wherever  the 
universities  are  found  in  a  truly  thriving  condition.  Those 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  these  affairs  have  been  well 
aware,  that  it  was  not  their  province  to  create  the  intel- 
lectual powers  on  which  the  prosperity  of  their  institutions 
depends,  but  that  it  was  their  task  to  find  out,  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  foster  these  powers.  In  appointing  and  pro- 
moting teachers,  they  have  not  been  improperly  influenced 
by  the  notoriety  which  a  learned  man  mi^ht  have  acquired, 
nor  even  by  the  single  circumstance  of  tus  having  deserved 
well  of  his  department  of  science  as  an  author ;  they  have 
had  chief  regard  to  that  which  aloue  constitutes  the  calling  of 
the  teacher,  his  power  of  awakening  and  cultivating  in  his 
pupils  a  taste  for  science.  They  have  not  forgotten,  that  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  this  highest  object  of  a  school,  the 
moral  Worth  and  deportment  of  the  teacher  are  equally 
important  and  indispensable  with  knowledge  and  talents. 
Whenever  a  controversy  has  arisen  among  the  cultivators  of 
a  science,  the  guardians  of  the  school  have  refrained  from 
embracing  either  party,  and  have  continued  to  regulate  their 
measures  only  by  the  general  and  sure  marks  of  the  merit 
of  a  teacher,  unconcerned  as  to  the  party  to  which  he  might 
belong.  Ignorant  persons,  looking  upon  these  things  from 
without,  and  imagining  themselves  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
trustees,  may  ind^  be  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  propaga- 
tion of  science  is  entrusted  to  their  hands ;  that  the  teachers 
called  by  them  are  only  their  organs,  and  that  it  is  part  of 
their  duty  to  direct  and  controul  these  teachers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.    Such  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who 
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know  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  trustees  thenoselves  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  so.  They  understand  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  possess  that  moral  and  literary  tact,  which  enables 
one  to  judge  correctly  of  the  general  worth  and  escoellence 
of  a  learned  man,  and  to  make  a  good  election ;  and  quite 
another  thing  for  one  to  possess  that  superiority  which  alone 
could  justify  his  claim  to  set  up  an  advanced  standard  in  sci- 
ence. By  acknowledging  this  natural  distinction,  and  abiding 
by  it,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  high  dimity 
of  their  own  station,  without  prejudice  to  the  internal  mde- 
pendence  of  the  office  of  teaching,  by  which  alone  there  can 
be  an  harmonious  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  their 
great  common  object. 

What  the  teachers  ought  to  do^  in  order  to  render  the 
universities  prosperous,  is  so  evident,  that  it  hardly  needs  to 
be  told.  After  having  formed  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
their  office,  it  is  only  to  be  desired  that  they  should  hold  it  in 
yery  high  esteem,  and  devote  to  it  their  best  efforts.  There 
are  many  things  to  di$turb  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  business  oi  authorship,  which,  we  have  already  said,  may 
sometimes  exert  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  business  of 
teaching.  But  it  can  also  have  an  injurious  effect,  by  be- 
coming so  prominent  as  to  oblige  the  teacher  to  neglect  his 
appropriate  duty,  and  by  exhausting  his  best  and  fineshest 
powers.  This  fault  may  be  owing  to  the  opinion  (not 
to  mention  less  noble  motives^  that  the  sphere  of  an  author 
is  much  more  extensive  than  ttiat  of  a  teacher.  But  it  ought 
to  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  able  teacher,  in 
his  narrower  compass,  may  exert  a,  more  certain  and  deep- 
going  influence,  and  that  thus  the  want  of  the  extension,  may 
be  more  than  made  up  by  the  intensity,  of  his  influence. 

A  second  and  more  important  interference  with  the  ap- 
propriate business  of  teachers,  is  their  frequent  dealing 
in  practical  employments.  If  this  practice  were  pro- 
perly restricted,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  counteracting 
the  limitation  of  a  learned  profession,  and  produce  a  most 
happy  reaction  upon  the  business  of  the  teacher,  by  enlarging 
his  horizon,  and  by  enlivening  the  dry  study  of  books.  The 
inducement  to  such  practical  activity,  appears  in  quite  a  new 
aspect  where  newly  formed  representative  institutions  pro- 
mote a  more  general  participation  in  public  affairs.  Every 
unprejudiced  mind  wUl  allow,  that  (he  lively  and  varie  in  - 
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terest  in  these  a&irs,  forms  a  peculiar  advantage  of  our 
times ;  and  what  can  be  more  natural^  than  for  the  learned 
professions  to  bring  the  last  results  of  their  private  studies,  to 
bear  upon  the  real  world  ?  There  are,  however,  two  things 
to  be  considered  on  this  subject,  from  our  present  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  the  business  of  ruling  and  l^sla- 
tinff,  upon  which  members  of  the  representative  councils,  as 
wdl  as  political  authors,  exercise  so  much  influence  by  their 
judgement  and  advice,  is  so  diflicult  and  responsible,  that  it 
is  to  be  desired  that  every  one  who  feels  an  inclination  to  it, 
should  possess,  as  a  first  condition  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  deep 
distrust  of  his  own  powers,  so  as  not  to  adopt  any  resolution 
without  the  most  ngourous  examination.  There  are,  in  our 
days,  a  great  many  well-disposed  men,  who  bring  to  the  con- 
templation of  pubUc  aifairs,  a  youthful  cheerfulness  of  view, 
and  hopes  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  These  are  generally 
satisfied  with  some  prevailing  ideas  and  maxims,  which  re- 
sound in  all  quarters,  and  lie  sufficiently  on  the  surface  to  be 
seized  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  be  worn  by  them, 
and  liked,  as  a  common  badge.  Having  become  very  familiar 
with  these  ideas,  and  finding  themselves  associated  by  them 
in  a  circle  rather  numerous  than  select,  they  have  no  doubt 
of  their  vocation  to  public  life.  Did  they  look  deeper,  they 
would  regard  these  very  things  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
doubly  suspect  themselves. — In  the  second  place,  it  may  be 
that  a  teacher's  engagement  in  public  life  will  claim  so  much 
of  bis  time  and  strength,  and  especially  draw  so  deeply  upon 
his  feelings,  that  it  cannot  but  produce  a  neglect  of  his  appro- 
priate duty,  which  he  will  come  to  look  upon  as  a  subordi- 
nate object.  This  is  altogether  reprehensible ; — for,  however 
strong  one's  vocation  to  public  life  may  be,  the  business  of 
teaching  is  too  serious  and  too  dignified  to  be  conducted  oth- 
erwise than  with  all  the  soul  and  strength ;  and  one  who 
views  the  subject  honestly  and  conscientiously,  will  rather 
prefer  to  give  up  the  business  of  teaching,  than  to  degrade  it 
by  neglect. 

In  relation  to  the  duty  of  teachers  also,  we  must  here 
« again  mention  the  different  condition  of  our  universities, 
abeady  alluded  to.  Many  of  them  have  of  late  been  far 
more  richly  endowed  than  others ; — ^many  have  been  erected 
in  large  capitals.  Through  the  influence  of  these  causes,  their 
nature  and  powers  have  received  a  more  full  develope- 
menti  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  advantage.  On  the 
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Other  hand,  the  universities  in  smaller  towns,  offer  peculiar 
advantages,  which  must  necessarily  be  wanting  in  the  for- 
mer ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  kinds,  that 
the  true  merit  and  nature  of  our  universities  can  be  fiilly  un- 
derstood.   It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deplored  as  a  great  loss, 
if  universities  of  this  second,  but  more  numerous  class,  should 
— not  cease  to  exist,  for  that,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  feared,  but — 
be  less  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  wanting  the  advantages 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  if  they  should  enjoy  less  theai 
formerly  the  warm  interest  and  the  powerful  support  of  their 
governments.    There  are  means  enough  to  maintain  them 
in  that  elevated  station  to  which  they  have  reached.    These 
are  exactly  the  places  where  an  affectionate  personal  regard 
for  each  of  the  students, — attention  to  all  their  employments, 
— ^the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  their  respective  mer- 
its,— ^are  not  only  practicable,  but  of  certain  utility.    Many 
will  deem  this  an  improper  way  of  governing  a  great  institu- 
tion, because  these  effects  are  produced  by  other  means  than 
by  statutes  and  rescripts,  and  because  other  results  than  such 
as  are  recorded  in  tabular  statements  are  looked  for.    But 
the  truth  is,  a  vital  progress  can  be  promoted  and  sustained 
only  by  a  vital  influence    It  affords  a  special  facility  for  the 
support  of  universities  of  .the  kind  now  considered,  that  in 
many  small  German  States  a  cordial  attachment  to  this 
particular  State  has  been  happily  preserved  ;  by  which  aU 
that  is  done  in  the  university  of  that  State  has  a  peculiar 
interest  J  which  wUl  m^ke  up  for  many  other  advantages. 
But  what  hoots  the  noblest  patronage  of  the  government, 
what  the  brightest  talent  of  the  teacher,  if  n6t  seconded  by 
the  corresponding  exertions  of  the  students!     For  them 
alone  are  all  these  institutions  provided,  and  they  are  aU 
useless,  unless  they  rightly  apprehend  them.    Fortunately, 
they  enter  the  university  at  an  age,  when  false  tenden- 
cies cannot  have  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds, 
as  to  prevent  the  influence  of  good  teachers.     It  is  true, 
that  they  encounter  at  the  university  itself  many  d^iprad- 
ing  tendencies  and  customs,  or  such  as   are  adapted  at 
least  to  estrange  them  from  their  true  object.     Most  of 
these  dangerous  tendencies  are  such  as  have  long  existed, 
and  need  not  to  be  mentioned  here ;  but  there  are  others, 
which  have  arisen  in  our  own  times.  We  refer  especially  to 
the  false  and  superficial  political  interest,  recently  sprung 
up.    We  cannot  indeed  blame  the  young  men,  most  w 
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whom  are  destined  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life, 
for  beginning  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  even 
while  at  the  university.    But  if  they  truly  love  their  coun- 
try, they  ought  to  evince  this  love,  by  a  thorough  and 
earnest  preparation  for  public  life.    And  nothing  can  more 
disturb  this  preparation,  than  the  foolish  vanity  of  assuming 
to  pronounce  their  own  opinion,  in  matters  where  they  are 
not  yet  entitled  to  a  judgement ;  or  than  that  party-spirit, 
which,  wherever  it  appears,  distorts  the  free  and  noble  view 
of  life  and  science.    Many  persons  have  received  from  na- 
ture but  httle  capacity  to  engage  in  public  affairs :  and  after 
they  have  wasted  that  little  in  stale  arid  false  enthttsiasm, 
nothing  is  left  for  their  active  manhood  but  cold  selfishness, 
and  perhaps  the  obstinacy  of  established  prejudices.     To 
check  such  a  false  tendency,  by  earnest  and  anectionate  ad- 
monition, is  especially  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  Many  teach- 
ers, it  would  seem  prefer  to  foster  this  tendency,  by  flattering 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  their  pupils,  instead  of  bringing 
them  down.    Whether  they  do  so  from  a  selfish  desire  for 
fiivour  and  applause,  or  with  a  view  of  gaining  friends  for 
the  party,  by  which  they  imagine  the  general  welfare  will 
be  promoted ; — whether  they  do  so  with  the  most  honest  in- 
tention ; — even  if  their  political  doctrine  should  contain  not  a 
little  truth ;  a  heavy  responsibility  still  rests  upon  them ;  for 
even  on  the  most  favourable  of  these  suppositions,  they 
have  led  the  students  in  a  path,  which  will  do  them  as  little 
good,  as  it  will  the  community.    Even  of  the  best  amongst 
them  we  can  only  say :  they  know  not  what  they  do.    But 
how  can  these  and  other  similar  abuses,  be  checked  ?  Laws 
and  police  regulations  are  good  and  necessary  to  prevent  ihe 
gross  out-breScings  of  evil ;  but  they  do  not  reach  farther, 
TThe  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  by  advice  and  admo- 
nition, is  salutary,  but  of  a  very  limited  nature,  and  much  less 
important  than  the  continually  operative  influence  of  the 
good  morals  and  dispositions,  which  the  student  may  have 
brought  with  him  from  his  paternal  home.     Such  false 
tendencies  can,  in  general,  be  successfully  opposed,  only 
by  giving  an  increased  impetus  t&khe  right  tendency.     If, 
through  the  exertions  and  talents  of  a  circle  of  able  teach- 
ers, the  interest  of  the  student  can  be  enchained,  there  will 
be  comparatively  few  who  will  fall  into  any  false  tendency. 

What  may  be  considered  as  most  wanting  at  present,  is 
a  more  varied  excitement  of  the  diligence  of  the  student,  a 
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Stronger  calling  out  of  his  own  activity,  and  a  superintend* 
ence  of  the  same.    This  subject  is  indeed  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  that  we  might  almost  be  afraid  to  touch  it.   For  any 
thing  introduced  here  as  a  general  form,  and  with  external 
constraint,  must  soon  prove  fruitless,  if  not  injurious.  What 
is  done  in  behalf  of  this  object,  can  prove  successfiil  only 
when  it  originates  in  the  peculiar  metbpd  and  tendency  of 
each  teacher,  and  so  is  capable  of  being  greatly  modified  ac- 
cording to  persons  and  periods.    It  is  doubtless  here  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  an  affectionate  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  universities  in  the  operations 
and  success  of  all  the  teachers,  and  a,  mutual  confidence  sub- 
sisting between  both  parties.    Arrangements  for  this  object 
might  be  facihtated  at  large  universities,  by  introducing  a 
class  of  persons  between  the  teachers  and  students.    These 
might  be  partly  young  teachers,  and  partly  older  and  more 
distinguished  students,  who  should  be  employed  in  directing 
the  studies  of  the  younger.    Small  associations  for  literary 
improvement,  are  already  firequently  formed  spontaneously 
amongst  zealous  students,  and  only  need  to  be  made  more 
general,  and  brought  into  close  connection  with  some  one  of 
uieir  teachers.    But  all  this  ought  to  be  done  without  any 
external  constraint,  so  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  propriety 
and  honour,  and  only  encouraged  by  the  example  of  oisun- 
guished  individuals.    This  arrangement  woiUd  have  the 
additional  advantage,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  study,  a  much  better  judgement  respecting  the  {k^j^ity  of 
individual  students  might  be  formed,  than  could  be  gained 
from  the  customary  examinations. 

In  comparing  the  students  who  collect  at  the  same  uni* 
versity,  we  perceive  a  great  difference  as  to  talent  and  pre* 
vious  cultivation ;  and  the  question  hence  arises,  to  which 
class  of  his  auditors  the  teacher  shall  address  his  lectures  7 
Many  are  for  putting  the  standard  as  high  as  possible.  They 
want  the  teacher  to  make  the  most  distinguished  students 
their  standard— those  who  are  called  by  nature  to  be  themt- 
selves  the  promoters  of  science  ;  leaving  the  rest  to  learn  as 
much  firom  this  instruction  as  they  can.  This  opinion  is 
wrong,,  not  onlv  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  provide  for 
Uie  benefit  of  the  few,  neglecting  the  wants  of  the  many ; 
but  for  quite  a  different  reason.  God  has  immediately  pro- 
vided for  those  few,  and  they  do  not  need  the  help  of  our  in- 
stitutions.   They  would  succeed  even  without  universities; 
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and  they  noay  easily  find  a  soil  at  every  institution  where 
they  can  strike  their  roots,  and  find  nourishment ;  even  if 
nothing  should  be  provided  expressly  for  them. 

Others  on  the  contrary,  place  the  standard  of  instruction 
as  low  as  possible.  Many  students  are  without  the  least 
susceptibility  for,  instruction  of  a  genial  and  vital  kind, 
owing  both  to  their  want  of  talents  and  the  meanness  of  their 
character.  But  such  persons,  it  is  said,  are  not  wholly  unable 
to  commit  to  memory  mechanically  some  trivial  extract,  and 
in  the  same  mechanical  way  apply  it  a^in  to  any  profession. 
According  to  the  above  opinion,  these  mferiour  wants  ought 
to  be  chiefly  provided  for  by  the  universities  ;  because  this 
miserable  food  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  partaken  of  by  the 
more  gifted,  and  thus  none  would  go  away  empty.  But  for 
such  students,  the  university  is  too  good  ajpla-ce)  and  so  is 
any  literary  profession ;  so  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  dis- 
courage them  entirely  from  pursuing  a  literary  course,  and 
let  them  choose  some  mechanical  business  more  adapted  to 
their  capacities  and  dispositions. 

Having  thus  justly  excluded  these  extremes,  as  aside 
from  the  true  destination  of  the  universities,  there  is  left,  as 
the  proper  object  of  their  charge,  the  numerous  and  respec- 
table middle  class — those  that  often  need,  and  generally 
are  susceptible  of  a  higher  incitement,  and  the  direction 
of  whose  minds  is  for  that  very  reason,  most  important  and 
beneficial.  Every  teacher  should  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
honour  to  provide  for  such  with  all  his  power ;  he  should 
<^r  t^m  the  best  he  possesses;  he  should  encourage  them 
to  encounter  difficulties,  though  he  should  not  dizain  to 
strive  for  their  sake,  to  gain  a  tnily  popular  and  easy  style  of 
instruction.  Some  may  view  this  eiOTort  in  the  light  of  a 
condescension;  they  may  even  r^ard  this  popular  expres- 
sion as  a  thing  of  very  equivocal  merit,  while,  in  fact,  it 
consists,  in.  many  instances,  only  in  the  more  perfect  deve- 
lopement  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  Universities  are  simi- 
lar, in  this  respect,  to  states.  In  these  too,  great  heroes  and 
statesmen,  learned  men  and  great  artists,  particular  classes 
distinguished  for  great  influence  and  wealth,  may  contribute 
very  much  to  render  the  condition  of  the  whole  more  glori- 
ous. But  the  stability  of  the  state  does  not  depend  upon 
them.  Much  less  does  it  depend  upon  servants  and 
day-labourers,  or  upon  strolling  and  houseless  vagabonds. 
It  depends,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  numerous  middle 
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classes,  partly  devoted  to  mental  occupations,  partly  to  agii- 
coltare  and  trade  of  every  description  and  to  eveiy  dejEpree, 
and  upon  the  sound  sense  and  just  sentunents  prevailing 
among  these  classes. 

In  what  condition  the  German  universities  tare,  has  ucfw 
been  shown.  Whether  they  shall  remain  such, — ^whether 
they  shall  rise  or  fall,  is  left  with  us  to  decide,  with  those  of 
the  present  generation.  The  judgement  of  posterity  wUl 
hold  us  accountable. 
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en  thsmeaUatu  WhUU  it  tfu  duty  qf  Hu  chur^iu,  in  regard  to  the  mm  ^ /er^ 
mtnUdi  I  e.  €uoofu)lic  vfiiUf  in  cddfrating  the  Sacrament  qf  the  Jjorde  Sup- 
per? 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  Christian  Chuich,  in 
which  authority  and  prescription  were  every  thiil^  and 
aj^ument — ^we  mi^ht  almost  say,  Scriptiare  itseU— compara- 
tively nothing:  There  have  been  periods  in  wfaieh  a  few 
splendid  and  imposing  names  gave  laws  to  the  commnnity 
at  large ;  and  even  extorted  an  unnatural  homage  from  the 
most  vigorous  and  gifted  minds. 

But  those  times  are  gone  by.  Let  them  pass.  And  if  it 
be  the  will  of  a  wise  and  sovereign  Providence,  let  them 
never  return. 

Evils  of  this  kind,  however,  enormous  as  they  confess- 
edlv  are,  are  not  the  only  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  truth 
and  piety.  What  has  been  remarked  of  the  individual  mind, 
is  not  less  true  of  the  mind  of  the  community.  It  is  a  oen- 
didumy  never  resting  in  the  centre,  but  ever  vibrating  mm 
one  extreme  to  its  opposite.  If  there  is  an  attachment  to 
antiquity,  which  is  excessive,  may  there  not  be  a  passion  for 
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novelty,  equally  excessive?  Is  there  no  medium  betwera  a 
slavish  submission  to  authority,  and  a  supercilious  contempt 
lor  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages  ?  Is  there  no  middle 
path  between  bigotry  and  scepticism  ? — ^between  blind  faith 
and  downright  infidelity?  In  turning  our  back  on  prescrip- 
tion and  authority,  shall  we  take  leave,  too,  of  reason,  of 
common  s^ise,  and  the  Bible  itself? 

We  tremble  for  our  country.  We  almost  tremble  for  the 
Church  of  Grod.  Indeed,  we  have  long  been  convinced, 
that  apart  from  the  numberless  enemies  which  encompass 
ttie  Church  from  without,  it  harbours  in  its  own  bosom,  evils 
which  are  amply  sufficient  for  its  destruction ;  evils  which, 
had  it  not  an  Almighty  Guardian,  would  have  actually  des- 
troyed it,  aces  since. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  innovation.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  innovation ;  innovation  restless  and  reckless;  inno-' 
vation  which,  while  it  professedly  aims  to  improve  and  per- 
fect Christianity  itself,  disfigures  its  beautiful  structure,  mars 
its  fair  proportions,  undermines  its  very  foundations,  and 
threatens  to  leave  nothing  of  this  divine  system,  but  its 
name. 

We  have  seen  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  assailed. 
We  have  seen  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines  explain- 
ed away.  ^  Yet  we  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  witness 
a  direct  attempt  to  change  one  of  its  most  sacred  ordinances. 
Not  will  we  dissemble  the  surprise,  or  the  pain  we  have  felt 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Essay  which  is  announced  in  the 
present  article. 

Toward  its  author,  we  cherish  no  sentiments  but  those 
of  esteem  and  veneration.  His  long  course  of  unquestioned 
piety^  and  active  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause,  forbid  every 
suspicion  that  his  motives  and  intentions,  in  the  present 
case,  are  other  than  pure.  If,  in  his  attempt  to  banish  the 
use  of  wine  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Dn 
Chapin  has  materially  erred,  the  errour  originated,  we  doubt 
not,  in  a  deep  and  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  the  mis- 
chiefi  of  intemperance,  especially  its  ravages  within  the 
Church ;  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  these  appalling  evils 
removed. 

With  these  views  of  the  character  and  motives  of  Dr.  C, 
we  can  be  under  no  temptation  to  treat  him  with  any  per- 
sonal disrespect  We  would  studiously  avoid  every  apfnroach 
to  it    Still,  truth  has  its  paramount  claims.    In  the  ques- 
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Ckm  he  has  dtscusBed,  are  involyed  the  vital  interests,  the 
peace,  and  the  purity  of  the  Church  of  Qod.  We  are,  then, 
not  only  permitted,  but  bound,  to  speak  with  fteedom ;  to 
detect  whatever  of  fallacy  may  exist  in  the  ar^ments  of  our 
venerable  friend,  and  to  point  out  the  bearing  and  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  scheme  which,  with  something  of  plansi- 
bility,  and  still  more  of  sincerity  and  earnestness,  be  has 
broached  and  defended. 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  churches  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  fermented,  i.  e.  alcohMe  wine,  in  cele- 
brating  the  sacrament  of  the  hordes  Supper? — ^Dr.  C. 
replies  promptly  and  decisively;  Such  wine  should  be 

DBVOUTLY  AND  THOROUGHLY   REJECTED.      Hc  adds,  ThlS 

is  the  only  satisfactory  answer  which  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  subject  presents. 

In  support  of  this  decision.  Dr.  C.  suggests  the  evils  of 
alcohol,  and  of  the  artificial  excitement  it  occasions ;  and 
the  impoteibility  that  Christ  should  have  "  authorized  his 
disciples  to  remember  him  by  drinking  that  which  can  make 
drunkards.^'  He  admits  that  the  pure,  unfennented  juice 
of  the  ^rape  may  be  lawfully  employed.  But  having  stated 
that  this  must  be  inaccessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  re- 
gions of  the  earth  (indeed  to  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom), while  yet  the  sacramental  Supper  is  designed  to  be  a 
universal  ordinance  in  the  Church,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  wine  ought  to  be  banished,  and  water  adopled  as 
its  substitute.  For  this  change,  he  offers  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons ;  the  production  of  water  by  the  pure  act  of  the  Creator 
— its  universal  diffusion — its  salutary  effects  on  the  human 
frame  and  mind — ^its  religious  uses  under  the  ancient  dis* 
pensation — ^its  resemblance  to  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel — 
its  typical  import,  &c.  &c. 

To  Christians  at  large,  this  train  of  remark  wUl  afford 
little  satisfaction.  They  will  perceive  in  it  a  departure  from 
first  principles,  and  a  path  opened  to  the  most  dan^erotis 
results.  Who  sees  not  that  in  regard  to  positive  divme  in- 
stitutions, our  duty  is  equally  plain  and  imperious ;  the  duty 
of  unqualified,  implicit  submission  ?  Her^  all  a  priori  rea- 
sonings are  out  of  place ;  all  objections  are  palpably  feUa- 
cious ;  and  every  plan,  and  every  thought,  of  change,  or 
modification,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  horrour. 

The  positive  institutions  of  Heaven  are  emphatically 
trials,  both  of  our  &ith,  and  our  obedience.    They  bring 
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home  the  question,  whether  we  will  submit  our  understand- 
ings to  the  divine  guidance,  as  well  as  our  wills  to  the  divine 
pleasure.  To  oppose  them,  is  to  dispute  ii^ite  authority. 
To  attempt  their  improvement,  is  to  prefer  our  ignorance  to 
the  wisdom  of  Heaven.  To  dispense  with  them,  or  with 
any  part  of  them,  is  to  repeal  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe. 

And  are  we  in  no  danger  of  treating  a  divine  ordinance 
with  disrespect,  if  we  press  it  into  the  service  of  a  precon- 
ceived hypothesis,  and  force  it  to  speak  a  favourite  language 
of  our  own  ? — The  wide-spread  and  fatal  evils  of  intempe- 
rance, none  can  deny.  As  Christians,  we  are  bound  to 
wage  against  this  giarUt  sin,  a  war  even  of  extermination. 
But  let  us  look  well  to  our  weapons^  and  our  mode  of  war- 
&re.  Should  we,  in  aiming  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  wound 
Christianity  itself,  by  corrupting,  or  mutilating  one  of  its  sa- 
cred institutions,  our  zeal  would  be  sadly  misdirected  and 
unblest  And  while  religion  would  suflfer,  is  it  possible  that 
the  cause  of  temperance  would  be  benefited? 

In  the  Essay  before  us,  much  labour  is  expended  to  prove 
that  the  wine  employed  by  the  Saviour,  in  the  institution 
of  the  eucharist,  was  unfermented  ;  and  hence  an  argument 
is  drawn,  that  all  wine  which  is  fermented,  must  be  forever 
banished  from  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  How  di- 
rectly such  a  conclusion  would  have  followed  from  such 
premises,  had  they  been  incontrovertibly  established,  we  need 
not  now  enquire ;  for  we  are  constrained  to  consider  the  at- 
tempt to  eststblish  them,  a  complete  failure.  That  the  divine 
interdict  of  leaven,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
Passover,  should  be  thought  by  the  author  to  bear  on  the 
point,  affects  us  with  nothing  but  surprise.  And  wht^  con- 
clusion shall  we  draw  from  the  Saviour's  address  lo  his 
disciples;  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  untU  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Paihen^s  kingdom  J  Does  it  intimate  that  the  wine  they 
were  then  dnnking,  was  new?  Or  does  it  not  intimate,  if 
any  thing  at  all,  the  very  reverse  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  more  directly.  The  vin- 
tage occurred  in  Palestine,  in  the  month  of  June  or  July. 
Between  this  period,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacrament, 
there  was  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  months.  Is  it  no^ 
then,  highly  probable  that  the  wine  employed  was  fermented 
wine?    True ;  the  Essay  asserts  that  during  this  interval, 
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"  the  juice  of  the  grapes  might  doubtless  be  preserved  vritk- 
(mt  fermentatioD."  And  having  remarked  tliat  "  it  woald 
of  course  be,  as  was  oiost  desirable,  perfectly  destitute  of  al- 
cohol ;"  it  add^,  "  The  strangest  possible  presumption  is 
therefore  warranted,  that  unfermented  and  spiritless  Uqucn 
was  used  in  the  institution."  But  we  must  protest  ai^nst 
this  inference.  The  possibility  of  a  thing  does  not  imply 
its  probabUity;  and  certainly  does  not  wcarant  the  strong- 
est possible  presumption  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Yet  we 
are  told  afterwards  ;  <'0f  the  same  character,  no  doubtj  was 
the  wine  which,  by  miracle,"  the  Saviour  '*  created  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana."  And  here,  again,  we  are  compelled  to 
enter  our  protest.  We  sincerely  telieve  that  the  probability 
is  strong  on  the  contrary  side ;  especially  when  we  find  that 
the  wine  thus  miraculously  furnished  at  the  close  of  the 
feast,  was  declared  preferable  to  all  that  preceded  it ;  and 
moreover  recollect  the  Saviour's  own  declaration  of  the  ge- 
neral preference  given  to  old  wine,  when  compared  with 
that  which  was  new. 

But  we  take  our  leave  of  these  nice  investigations.  Their 
value  and  importance,  we  apprehend,  are  somewhat  less 
than  is  often  inaagined.  Not  that  we  would  speak  dispara- 
gingly of  the  labour  and  learning  which  have  been  recently 
employed  in  interrogating  ibe  Holy  Oracle  on  these  subjects. 
They  have  their  use.  And  what  is  the  point  to  which  they 
have  conducted  us  t  What  is  the  lesson  they  teach  ?  We 
think  it  is  this ;  that  the  Scriptures,  entirely  explicit  as  they 
are,  on  all  the  great  articles  of  truth  and  duty,  have  left  ma- 
ny minor  points  unascertained;  perhaps  unascertainable. 
In  regard  to  these  points,  our  duty  and  wisdom  obviously 
lie,  not  in  boldly  deciding,  nor  in  warmly  disputing,  but  in 
calmty  enquiring,  in  judging  with  caution,  and  candidly  re* 
garding  those  who  may  think  differently  from  ourselves. 
As  to  the  question  at  which  we  have  glanced,  no  enlightened 
student  of  the  Bible  will  pretend  to  any  demonstrative  evi- 
dence that  the  Saviour,  in  instituting  the  sacramental  Sup- 
per, employed  fermented  wine,  or  that  he  mnployed  that 
which  was  unfermented.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence, 
if  we  admit  only  the  possibility  that  fermented  wine  was 
employed  by  Christ,  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  assume  any 
ground  which  will  necessarily  involve  guilt  in  its  use.  But 
when  it  is  considered,  how  strong  the  probability  is,  that 
fermented  wine  was  actually  used  by  Christ,  this  assumption 
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appears  truly  appalling.  How  much  is .  it  to  be  regretted, 
then,  that  intelligent  and  pious  men  should,  in  their  zeal,  un- 
dertake to  settle  the  point  beyond  dispute  or  doubt ;  and  then 
proceed  to  erect  on  this  imaginary  basis,  a  system  which 
confidently  lays  claim  to  the  submission  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal. 

Much  stress  is  laid,  in  the  Essay  before  us,  on  the  im- 
purity  of  the  liquid  styled  wine,  which,  at  the  present  day, 
is  generally  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacramental 
Supper*  I£f  originally,  the  real  juice  of  the  grape,  it  is  con* 
laminated  by  an  infusion  of  ardent  spirit.  In  other  cases,  it 
is  principally  made  up  of  the  basest,  perhaps  the  most  nox- 
ious ingredients.  These  things,  so  far  as  they  are  facts, 
claim  the  serious  attention  and  care  of  the  churches.  Sure- 
ly, the  death  of  the  Saviour  should  be  commemorated  with 
something  which  has  more  than  the  mere  name  of  wine ; 
something  which  will  not  destroy,  but  promote  the  healthi 
even,  of  the  material  frame.  But  we  can  see  no  force  in  the 
argument,  as  designed  to  prove  the  necessity,  or  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  change  of  the  appointed  demenL  In  regard  to  this 
element,  we  admit  the  desirableness  of  as  near  an  approach 
to  entire  purity^  as  is  practicable.  Still,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
to  preserve  it  from  acidity,  a  portion  of  spirit  is  absolutely 
necessary,  we  do  not  conceive  that  such  a  slight  infusion 
can  be  viewed  as  a  disqticdifjfing  circumstance.  If,  as  it 
seems  to  be  allied,  this  would  bring  it  under  the  ban  of  the 
temperance  pledge^  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  objec- 
tion ought  to  prevail.  We  have  no  conception  that  any 
Christian,  in  adopting  the  pledge  of  temperance,  meant  to 
incur  an  obligation  incompatible  with  his  previous  and  par- 
amount obligations  to  his  Saviour.  Or,  could  such  a  strange 
and  fearful  act  be  conceived  possible,  it  would  be  a  nuUUy 
in  its  very  performance ;  and  should  be  regarded  only  witn 
the  bitterness  of  penitential  sorrow. 

The  Essay  suggests  another  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
case  of  those  communicants  who  have  been  reformed  from  a 
course  of  intemperance,  and  who,  by  the  smallest  portion 
of  alcohol,  in  the  sacramental  cup,  must  be,  as  is  intimated, 
imminently  exposed  to  a  relapse.  And  distinct,  and  some- 
what pathetic  allusion  is  made  to  some  awful  instances  of 
this  kind,  as  having  actually  occurred.  We  will  not  deny 
that  in  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  painful.    But  ought  such  a  possi- 
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bility  to  repeal  an  ordinance  of  Christ ;  or  materially  to 
modify  and  change  it?  Did  not  the  Saviour,  when  he  first 
instituted  it,  perfectly  know  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  and 
all  the  infirmities  and  dangers  of  his  professed  followers  1 
Are  we  permitted,  in  view  of  any  startling  calculations,  or 
startling  facts,  to  turn  aside  from  his  express  command?  Is 
there  any  path  of  safety  for  his  people,  but  the  path  of  duty? 
Can  the  professor  whose  self-denial,  and  whose  fidelity  to 
his  Saviour,  would  yield  to  the  temptation  now  supposed,  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  professor?  Can  the  faith 
which  would  fail  in  such  circumstances,  be  the  faith  which 
conquers  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell?  We  grant  that  for 
the  reformed  inebriate  to  incur,  spontaneously  and  uncalled, 
the  slightest  temptation  to  a  relapse,  is  unwise  and  sinfiiL 
But  may  he  not  safely  follow  where  his  Saviour  leads  ? — 
May  he  not,  in  the  path  of  duty,  confidently  expect  divine 
protection  ? 

But  the  most  exceptionable  and  dangerous  portion  of  the 
Essay  has  received,  as  yet,  no  explicit  notice.  It  is  that  in 
which  the  author  seems  to  propound  the  vital  principle  of  his 
theory.  And  here,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake,  we 
will  quote  distinctly,  and  somewhat  largely,*bis  own  words. 
They  are  those  which  follow. 

^  The  cup,  [in  the  sacrament]  of  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist, is  only  a  symbol.  It  need  not  be  wine.  It  need  not  be 
any  liquid  having  the  name  of  wine."  "  Wine — ^whether 
in  reality  such,  or  in  name  only — cannot  be  essential  to  the 
rig/Uj  edifying  and  (uxeptable  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  '<  Christ  dees  not  require  his  churches  to  use  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  material  substance  in  commemo- 
ration  of  his  death,  which  he  used  when  he  instituted  the 
commemoration.^^  He  "has  left  the  externals — ^the  em- 
blems— the  symbols — to  be  regulated  by  his  people,  as  ^ir 
circumstances  and  ability  are  found  to  dictate.  These  cir- 
cumstances, he  foresaw,  would  teach  them  to  procure  and 
use  such  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  as  their  res- 
pective situations  on  the  globe  would  require."  ^'Christ 
gives  you  full  liberty  to  make  the  sacramental  bread  of  such 
substances,  and  to  furnish  the  sacramental  cup  with  such 
drink— excluding  effectually  and  always,  every  kind  of  li- 
quor that  is  capable  of  producing  intoxication — as  you, 
wherever  situated,  but  moved  by  the  love  of  duty,  do  find 
most  conducive  to  your  own  growth  in  heavenly  piety." 
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After  the  surprise  and  pain  which. these  declarations, 
must  excite  in  most  Christian  readers  shall  have  somewhat 
subsided,  they  will  naturally  enquire,  How  are  they  sup- 
ported 1  What  are  the  rational  arguments,  or  the  Scripture 
texts,  on  which  they  rest?  Surely  it  might  be  expected, 
that  the  venerable  writer,  thus  taking  a  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  would  fortify  his  posi- 
^  tion  well.  It  might  be  expected,  that  while  urging  on  the 
churches  a  procedure  entirely  new,  and  in  the  most  sacred 
and  affecting  of  all  ordinances,  he  would  plainly  indicate 
their  warrant  for  the  change.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that 
tbis  warrant  must  rest  on  something  different  from  proba- 
bility, or  mere  expediency,  or  plausible  reasoning.  It  must 
be  enstamped  with  Divine  authority,  or  it  is  worthless.  It 
q^st  be  sustained  by  the  Holy  Oracles,  or  it  must  fall. 

Every  such  expectation,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is 
disappointed.  With  deep  and  painful  reluctance,  but  on  full 
conviction,  we  declare  that  scarcely  the  semblance  of  Scrip- 
ture authority,  or  even  of  sound  argument,  is  brought  to 
bear  on  this  most  vital  point  of  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  and  simple  principles  on 
which  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  rested  her  faith 
and  her  practice,  remain  perfectly  unshaken,  and  in  full 
force.  To  the  intelligent  Christian,  these  principles  are  fk- 
miliar.  Still,  a  moment  may  not  be  unprofitably  employed 
in  bringing  them  distinctly  to  view. 

The  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  the  appointments  of 
Christ.  The  materials  or  emblems  which  they  embrace,  are 
of  his  selection,  and  of  his  prescription.  As  they  bear  the 
stamp,  not  less  of  his  wisdom,  than  of  his  authority,  they 
have  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  adaptation  to  the  ends  de- 
signed ;  and  were  doubtless  selected  and  prescribed  for  that 
reason.  They  are  therefore  fixed  and  unalterable.  These 
observations  apply,  in  all  their  force,  to  the  water  in  the  sac- 
rament of  Baptism;  and  with  equal  force,  to  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  particular  species  of 
bread,  or  of  wine  is  not  prescribed ;  and,  of  course,  is  not  es- 
sential. But  bread  and  wine  are  both  enjoined,  and  equally 
enjoined.  They  are  therefore  both,  and  equally,  essential  to 
the  regular  and  approved  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 

We  are  aware  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly offered,  that  our  Saviour,  in  instituting  the  Supper, 
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simply  availed  himself  of  the  materials  which  were  at  hand ; 
that  DO  selection  or  preference  was  implied  in  the  case ;  and 
that  he  mi^ht  have  prescribed  other  materials  and  modes 
of  celebrating  his  death,  equally  impressive  and  affecting. 
These  are  conjectures  sufficiently  adventurous.  Of  their 
probability  or  improbabiUty,  let  the  intelligent  and  tender- 
hearted Christian  judge.  It  is  a  relief,  and  a  pleasure,  to 
state,  that  some  by  whom  they  have  been  favoured,  have,  on 
reflection,  ingenuously  abandoned  them. 

Many  good  men,  and  many  great  divines,  have  believed 
that  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  were  designed  to  speak 
to  the  Christian's  heart  of  his  Saviour ;  and  of  the  life^ving, 
strengthening,  and  refreshing  virtues  of  his  dying  love.  4 
pious  imagination  may  have  sometimes  wandered  too  far  in 
this  delightful  field.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  never  be  entered  ?  If  it  be  probable,  if  it  be  barely 
possible,  that  such  designs  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  are 
attached  to  the  sacramental  emblems,  must  not  this  thought 
unspeakably  endear  them  to  every  pious  mind  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  Christian,  viewing  them  in  this  light,  could 
ever  consent  to  part  with  them,  or  with  either  of  them? 

But  we  have  more  than  conjectures  and  probabilities. 
We  have  certainty.  We  know  that  both  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Old,  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  exhibited 
under  the  emblem  of  bread ;  and  Christ  is  that  heavenly 
bread.  Hence,  partaking  of  the  bread  in  the  sacramental 
Supper,  Christians  derivespiritual life, support,  and  nourish- 
ment, from  their  crucified  Saviour.  We  know  that  in  the 
language  of  prophecy,  wine  is  employed  to  represent  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  And  in  the  Supper,  wine  is  the  ap- 
pointed and  appropriate  emblem  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
precious,  exhaustless  fountain  of  all  spiritual  and  immortal 
blessings.  ^  This  cup,"  said  the  Redeemer  to  his  disciples, 
'^  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament — is  the  new  testament 
in  my  blood.  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  After  this,  shall  Chris- 
tians be  perplexed  and  chilled  with  the  intimation  that  wine 
is  no  essential  ingredient  of  the  sacred  feast ;  and  that  some- 
thing else  may  be  equally  significant  and  useful  ?  Shall 
they  turn  away  from  the  appointment  of  their  Saviour,  to  an 
invention  of  their  own  ?  lias  the  Most  High  sanctioned  one 
species  of  observance  by  his  authoriiyy  and  when  that  is 
neglected  or  abandoned,  will  he  sanction  a  difierent  one  by 
his  blessing  7 
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On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  point  is  se^ 
tied,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  can  settle  any  point.    The  use 

OF  WINE  IN  THE  LoRD's  SuPPER  IS  EXPRESSLY  ENJOINED 

BY  Christ,  and  may  not  be  abandoned  by  Chris- 
tians. Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  can  scarcely 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  specify  and  refute  every  objec- 
tion which  may  be  thought  to  lie  against  it.  Sad  indeed 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world,  if  no  article 
of  truth  or  duty  could  be  considereSd  as  ascertained  and 
fixed,  until  completely  divested  of  all  difficulty.  Of  what 
value,  of  what  conceivable  weight,  are  the  most  plausible 
objections  of  human  ingenuity,  or  even  of  mistaken  piety,  on 
the  one  side,  if  we  see,  on  the  other,  a  distinct  expression  of 
the  authority  and  will  of  God  ? 

Still,  in  the  present  case,  we  would  be  perfectly  willing, 
did  time  and  space  permit,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  prin- 
cipal objections  which  have  been  raised.  Nor  will  we,  con- 
fined as  we  are,  refuse  them  a  passing  notice.  We  are 
confident  that  their  force  is  rather  imaginary  than  real. 

Is  it,  for  instance,  objected,  tliat  on  the  same  ^ound  on 
which  we  insist  on  following  the  first  disciples  m  the  use 
of  wine,  at  the  first  Supper,  we  must  extend  the  imitation  to 
the  very  kind  of  wine  employed ;  to  their  recumbent  pos- 
ture ]  to  the  very  hour  of  their  celebration ;  and  even  to  the 
**  large  upper  room"  in  which  they  were  assembled?  The 
reply  is  obvious.  If  the  particulars  mentioned  are  embraced 
in  the  Saviour's  command  relative  to  the  ordinance,  the  ob- 
jection is  pertinent  and  valid.  But  the  fact  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  Respecting  these  particulars,  there  is  not  the  sha- 
dow of  an  injunction.  '  But  the  command  to  ^  eat  of  this 
bread,"  and  "  drink  of  this  cup,"  ("  the  fi-uit  of  the  vine,")  is 
explicit  and  conclusive.  It  follows  that  the  former  were  the 
mere  circumstances  of  the  celebration.  The  latter  relates, 
so  far  as  externals  are  concerned,  to  its  essence. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  gospel  and  its  ordinances  are  de- 
sisfned  for  all  nations,  and  will  be  speedily  extended  to  them 
all;  but  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  use 
of  wine  must  be,  to  many  of  the  human  family,  an  absolute 
impossibility.  But  extreme  cases  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend, 
will  rarely  be  perceived  to  exist.  Ordinarily,  where  Chris- 
tian missionaries  find  their  way,  ships,  commerce,  and  the 
productions  of  various  climes,  are  Uke  wise  found.  Through 
the  modern  improvements  in  science  and  art,  and  the  won- 
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derfuUy  increased  facilities  of  communicatioD,  almost  (every 
part  of  the  globe  comes  into  contact  with  almost  every  other 
part ;  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  va- 
rious nations  becomes  practicable  and  easy.  We  believe  the 
era  is  approaching,  when  every  spot  of  our  globe  will  be 
illuminated  with  the  heavenly  light  of  the  gospel ;  nor  can 
we  easily  doubt  that  the  favoured  inhabitants  will  possess 
th6  appropriate  means  of  celebrating  its  ordinances. 

In  the  Essay  before  us,  the  author  points  us  to  the  in- 
temperance of  multitudes  in  Christian  nations,  as  a  grand 
impediment  to  the  conversion  of  Mahometans  and  Pagans. 
Doubtless  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  representation. 
Nor  can  the  fact  be  sufficiently  lamented.  It  calls  aloud  on 
the  Christian  world  to  purify  itself  from  this  dire  abomina- 
tion. But  upon  what  principle  it  should  require  or  permit 
the  Christian  church  to  change  an  ordinance  prescribed  by 
its  Redeemer  and  its  Head,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  the 
heathen  cities,  generally,  where  the  gospel  was  originally 
planted,  and  Christian  churches  were  erected,  there  was  an 
awful  prevalence  of  vice ;  especially  the  vice  of  intempe- 
rance. Yet,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  scenes  of  riot, 
and  the  devotees  of  Bacchus,  these  churches  celebrated  their 
Redeemer's  death  by  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  them,  nor  to  the  Apostles  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  acted,  that  they  were  lapng  snares  for  the  souls 
of  men,  or  obstructing  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Id 
one  of  these  churches,  the  ordinance  was  awfully  prostitu- 
ted; and  the  sacred  wine  itself  became  an  occasion  of  riot 
and  excess.  These  signal  abuses  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  drew  from  him  the  sharpest  reproofi 
of  the  guilty  offenders.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this 
distinguished  man  sought  the  remedy  for  the -evil  in  the  ba- 
nishment of  wine  from  the  communion  table.  Let  us  not 
assume  to  be  wiser  than  he.  Rather  let  us  not  assume  to 
be  wiser  than  the  Redeemer  himself,  who,  perfectly  knowing 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  things, 
has,  in  the  wisest  and  best'  manner,  adapted  his  gfospel  and 
his  ordinances  to  the  promotion  of  the  holiness  of  his  church, 
and  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  only  remaining  objection  at  which  we  shall  glance^ 
is  that  which  pervades  the  whole  Essay,  and  is  drawn  from 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  fermented  wine  in  the 
sacramental  Supper.    The  fiict  assumed  is,  that  such  use. 
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in  whatever  proportion,  tends  to  an  excitement  which  is  at 
once  the  counterfeit  of  religious  affection,  and  its  opposite; 
and  absolutely  incompatible  with  all  spiritual  edification  and 
enjoyment  From  many  expressions,  one  would  conclude 
it  to  be  the  author's  opinion,  that  this  is  the  grand  evil  in 
the  Christian  church ;  the  source  of  delusion  and  ruin  to 
multitudes  of  professors;  the  scandal  and  stumbling-block 
of  an  ungodly  world.  In  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  he  seems 
to  brand  every  cup  thus  furnished,  as  the  '^  cup  of  devils," 
and  worthy  only  to  be  indignantly  rejected.  These  repre- 
mutations  will  be  grievous  to  many  Christians,  and  gratify- 
ing to  many  iniGidels  and  scorners.  While  we  doubt  not  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  were  uttered,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider them  as  overstrained  and  erroneous.  Can  it  be  that 
the  Christians  of  this  and  other  lands  are  placed  in  so  awful 
a  dilemma,  that  they  must  either  dishonour  their  Saviour 
by  abandoning  his  table,  or  sin  against  him  in  attending  it? 
Have  they,  in  what  they  have  thought  their  holiest  duties, 
and  nearest  approaches  to  God,  been  insensibly  accumula- 
tiqg  offence  and  provocation  ?  Have  their  best  frames  been 
mere  hallucinations — the  result  of  animal  excitement  ?  Has 
a  little  impurity  in  the  sacramental  cup  polluted  their  ser- 
vices, and  brought  a  curse  upon  their  souls? — For  our  part, 
we  cannot  but  avow  very  different  apprehensions  of  things. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  evils  alleged  have  been 
greatly  multiplied  and  aggravated,  if  they  have  not  been  ab- 
solutely created,  by  the  excited  imaginations  of  our  worthy 
brethren.  We  have  no  idea  that  a  little  alcohol,  finding  its 
way,  and  often  by  absolute  necessity,  into  the  sacramental 
wine,  has  converted  it  into  a  moral  poison.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  little  taste  of  such  wine  once  in  one,  two,  or  three 
months,  has  turned  our  professors  into  inebriates,  or  is  likely 
to  do  it.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  fates  of  the  Church 
depend  on  a  revolution  in  this  point.  We  see  in  the  churches 
other  evils,  truly  great  and  portentous — sad  declensions 
from  the  truth — fatal  conformities  to  the  spirit  and  maxims 
of  the  world — awfiil  irregularities  of  life ;  and  we  are  griev- 
ed that  that  pious  zeal  should  be  needlessly  and  fruitlessly 
expended  elsewhere,  all  whose  energies  are  imperiously  de- 
manded here. 

We  have  thus  recorded  our  views  of  the  main  points 
embraced  in  the  Essay,  with  an  explicitness  and  freedom 
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which  are  demanded  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
subject ;  and,  we  trust,  not  without  the  deference  and  tender- 
ness which  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  author,  and  his 
high  standing  in  the  Christian  church.  Could. we  belieye 
that  in  our  discussion,  there  is  a  single  word  calculated  to 
affect  injuriously  the  feelings  or  the  reputation  of  our  yene- 
rable  friend,  we  would  wish  that  word  blotted  from  onr 
pages,  and  blotted  from  the  memories  of  our  readers.  We 
readily  admit  that  some  points  have  been  laboured  at  greater 
length,  and  perhaps  with  more  earnestness,  than  would  have 
been  thought  needful,  had  we  been  engaged  with  a  writer 
of  inferiour  consideration. 

In  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  repeat  the  expressioo 
of  our  deep  regret  that  this  subject  should,  at  this  time,  be 
agitating  our  American  churches.  That  an  ordinance  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  Christian 
heart,  to  dispel  every  element  of  discord,  and  to  diffuse 
through  the  Church  universal,  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
heaven,  should  become  a  source  of  bitterness,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  angry  debate,  is  inexpressibly  deplorable.  Surely, 
the  previously  existing  condition  of  our  religious  community 
was  not  such  as  to  present  an  imperious  demand  for  a  new 
topic  of  contention.  And  where  is  this  ominous  contest  to 
find  its  termination  ?  Shall  it  be  permitted  to  convulse  the 
Church  to  its  centre  ?  Shall  religion  herself  bleed  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  inflicted  in  her  own  temple,  and  by  the 
hands  of  her  professed  firiends  ? 

These  collisions  in  the  Church  exert  a  most  inauspicious 
influence  on  the  general  mind.  All  reflecting  men,  whose 
religious  principles  began  to  be  formed  and  fixed,  find  them- 
selves shaken  from  their  faith,  and  cast  on  an  ocean  of  doubt 
and  universal  scepticism.  Others,  inclined  to  infidelity  be- 
fore, have  these  fatal  tendencies  strengthened,  and  thrown 
to  an  immeasi^rable  distance  from  all  sober  and  sound  belief. 
Multitudes  in  the  community,  observing  the  ever  varying 
principles,  and  ever  varying  practices  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, conclude  that  there  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  ascer- 
tained, in  Christianity  itself.  In  short)  if  the  public  mind  is 
obviously  unhinged ;  if  every  principle  in  religion,  and  in 
morals,  is  boldly  questioned,  or  boldly  denied  ;  if  infidelitv 
and  practical  licentiousness  sweep  over  the  land  Uke  a  flooa, 
and  threaten  to  destroy  all  that  is  precious  and  sacred  in  our 
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country,  is  there  not  a  cause  7  And  may  not  that  cause  be 
found  in  the  vacillations,  the  disputes  and  divisions  within 
the  Church? 

The  recent  attempts  to  banish  wine  from  the  sacramen- 
tal Supper  are  professedly  grounded  in  attachment  to  the 
temperance  reformation,  and  are  part  of  a  plan  for  securing 
to  that  reformation  a  complete  and  universal  triumph.  Will 
this  plan,  pursued  by  such  instrumentalities,  be  successfiil  ? 
We  think  not.  Will  the  jBfreat  body  of  Christians  in  our 
country  msh  it  success  ?  We  think  not.  They  will  entreat 
their  brethren  whom  they  see  lending  their  aid,  with  upright 
intentions,  to  such  a  cause — meekly,  but  earnestly  and  un- 
weariedly  entreat  them — to  desist.  As  to  all  beside,  who, 
under  whatever  pretext,  are  corrupting  or  mutilating  an  or- 
dinance of  God,  they  may  very  justly  be  addressed  in  the 
warning  furnished  by  the  great  Roman  poet — 

Procul  O,  procul  este  profani. 


Art.  VII.    Review  op  Finney's  Lectures. 

Lcctitrea  on  Revioals  qf  Religion.    By  Charles  G.  Finney.    New- York  .'[Leo- 
viUf  Lord  <^  Co.    Boston :  Cracker  4*  Brewster,    iQmo.    pp.  438. 

The  author  of  these  Lectures,  upon  the  merits  of  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  give  an  opinion,  performed,  for  many 
years,  the  arduous  work  of  an  evangelist.  With  a  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence,  and  a  popularity  which  would  have  ex- 
erted a  ruinous  influence  on  many  minds,  he  has  neverthe- 
less maintained  an  unblemished  character.  Possessed  of  a 
comprehensive  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  being  kept  in 
contact,  by  his  work,  with  the  popular  mind  at  all  points,  he 
often  reasons  forcibly,  and  just  so  as  to  bring  conviction  to 
the  common  understanding.  A  humane,  and  we  would 
hope,  truly  benevolent  desire  to  save  sinners,  has  taught  him, 
though  without  a  regular  education,  and  without  models, 
that  true  eloquence  which  aims  to  convince  and  persuade. 
Indeed,  he  has  formed  himself  upon  nature,  on  which  the 
first  and  best  models  themselves  were  formed.    We  see  here 
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his  audience :  be  reasons,  indeed,  sometimes  »..^».,, 
times  plausibly,  sometimes  sopbistically ;  bat  it  is  with  his 
hearers :  be  always  aims  at  producing  some  effect,  and  never 
rests  satisfied  till  it  is  accomplished. 

This  work  gives  us  a  far  higher  opinion  of  Mr.  Finney^ 
skill  as  an  orator,  than  of  bis  ability  as  a  writer.  We  have 
observed,  that  Cicero  makes  tbe  influence  of  the  speaker  over 
the  popular  mind,  a  test  of  his  power.  These  Lectures,  re- 
garded only  as  possessing  a  tendency  to  produce  the  imme- 
diate effects  ou  a  promiscuous  assembly  at  which  the  speaker 
aimed,  must  bold  a  very  difierent  rank  from  what  they 
would,  viewed  merely  as  a  literary  work.  The  practical 
orator,  especially  the  demagc^^ue,  accustomed  by  k>i^  halMt 
to  play  on  the  popular  miod,  and  call  forth  what  notes  be 
pleases,  acquires  a  babit — a  tact  which  enables  him  instantly 
to  adapt  means  to  an  end,  as  if  by  a  delicate  instinct,  and  to 
gain  a  point  by  sophistry  or  artifice,  which  others  would 
lose  by  sound  argument. 

But  while  we  heartily  conmiend  the  higher  points  of  Mr. 
Finney's  style,  we  regret  to  see  the  very  frequent  appear- 
ance of  a  studied  vulgarity,  which  really  sinks  his  subject, 
counteracts  the  impressions  it  should  make,  and  is  alike  un* 
becoming  in  the  orator,  and  indecent  in  tbe  preacher.  How- 
ever this  might  serve  tbe  temporary  aims  of  the  demagogue, 
it  must  destroy,  or  seriously  impair,  the  influence  of  a 
preacher  on  an  audience  possessing  any  considerable  degree 
of  moral  or  intellectual  culture.  To  elegance  of  language, 
we  did  not  expect  bim  to  be  partial ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
him  give  his  sanction  to  the  opinion,  that  affected  coarseness 
will  give  cogency  to  argument,  or  that  it  is  innocent  to  gra- 
tify the  passions  of  those  who  delight  to  see  truth  degraded 
by  the  meanness  of  the  dress  in  which  she  is  presented.  Our 
remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations.  Speaking 
of  long  prayers,  be  says,  <<and  no  doubt  God  wishes  they 
would  leave  off,  too."  "  God  won't  believe  it."  The  follow- 
ing, with  the  coarseness  contains  too  much  of  the  artifice 
of  the  demagogue.  While  he  puts  the  excuse  into  tbe  mouth 
of  an  anxious  enquirer,  he  endeavours  also  to  put  the  ab- 
surdity it  contains,  into  the  mouths  of  his  opponents.  ''I 
was  distressed  because  I  thought  God  required  me  to  repent, 
but  if  He  will  do  it,  /  can  wait.^  He  was  afraid  ^  the  devil 
would  drive  him  away  from  his  people,  and  by  undertaking 
to  satisfy  the  devil,  he  offended  God."    He  undertook  "  to 
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go  betw^n  God  and  the  devil,  and  God  spewed  him  out." 
It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  system,  that  Christians  are  al- 
ways asleep  except  in  revivals,  and  very  often  then ;  that  the 
natural  and  habitual  state  of  the  church  has  always  been 
that  of  sleep.  Speaking  of  the  millenium,  he  says,  "the 
church  will  not  sleep  the  ^eater  part  of  the  time,  and  once 
in  a  great  while  wake  up,  and  rub  their  eyes,  and  bluster 
aix)ut,  and  vociferate  a  little  while,  and  then  go  to  sleep 
again."  We  do  not  feel  bound  to  reconcile  such  language 
with  the  rules  of  good  composition,  or  with  that  reverence 
which  the  Christian  ever  aims  to  cherish,  while  thinking  or 
speaking  on  such  solemn  subjects,  especially  where  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  mentioned.  We  are  sure  such  language  would 
shock  every  mind,  which  retains  even  a  common  respect  for 
religion.  We  cannot  think  that  language, which  is  banish- 
ed from  the  parlour,  and  is  not  tolerated  in  good  society,  can 
forward  the  legitimate  aims  of  the  pulpit.  After  all,  we  think 
that  the  literary  merit,  which  this  work  disclaims,  is  almost 
the  only  one  that  is  justly  due  to  it. 

In  examining  this  work  theologically,  we  wish  we  could 
pass  as  high  encomiums  on  the  matter  of  the  work,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  are  justly  due  to  the  genius  of  its  author. 
He  will  pardon  us,  we  hope,  if  we  are  constrained  to  express 
a  far  higher  opinion  of  his  talents,  than  of  his  discoveries. 
While  his  eloquence,  his  character,  his  reputation,  acquired 
by  unwearied  labours,  and  great  apparent  success,  are  lend- 
ing their  influence  to  give  admission  and  currency  to  views 
of  religious  institutions,'doctrine,  and  practice,  at  once  iin- 
scriptural,  dangerous,  and  licentious,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
put  the  public  on  their  guard  against  what  comes  so  strongly 
recommended  and  ably  supported. 

The  contempt  for  the  wisdom,  the  opinions,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  past  ages,  so  prevalent  and  so  fashionable  in  the 
present,  is  no  argument,  either  of  its  learning,  its  sagacity, 
or  modesty.  This  has  been  styled  emphatically  the  age  of 
improvement ;  it  is  certainly  an  age  of  change.  If  such  be 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  heretofore  it  has 
originated  only  errour ;— ^if  human  wisdom  has  planned  only 
institutions  foolish,  impolitic,  and  unjust; — if  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  age  to  convict  all  the  preceding  of  folly,  er- 
rour, and  ignorance ;  we  wish  only  that  they  nday  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  we  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  their  condem- 
nation.     We  shall  hail,  with  enthusiasm,  those  glorious 
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truths,  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  ancient  errours.  Bat 
as  to  that  spirit  which  considers  it  as  a  sufficient  objection  to 
an  opinion,  that  it  is  ancient,  that  is,  that  it  has  endured 
the  scrutiny,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and 
^ood  of  all  ages ; — that  spirit  which  rejects  a  doctrine  mere- 
ly because  it  is  said  to  be  the  ^owth  of  dark  and  barbarous 
times,  that  is,  that  it  had  not,  like  ourselves,  the  good  fortune 
to  be  brought  forth  in  an  era  of  light ;  that  spirit  which  con- 
demns received  opinions  and  established  usages  unheard, 
and  leaves  their  place  unsupplied  ;  that  spirit  whose  great 
object  is  to  demolish ; — we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting, 
that  as  it  originates  in  a  reckless  pride,  it  will  terminate  in 
a  licentious  scepticism. 

Many  seem  to  suppose,  because  the  present  age  has 
demolished  some  false  theories  by  experimental  facts,  that 
it  can  overturn  the  most  settled  opinions,  the  clearest  results 
of  reason,  by  a  bold  denial ;  that  because  it  has  extended  the 
boundaries  of  some  of  the  sciences  by  its  discoveries,  it  can 
overstep  the  fixed  limits  of  common  sense,  by  its  moral  im- 
provements. We  regret  to  see  many  of  the  unsuspicious 
lending  their  aid  to  those  who  are  deliberately  and  reck- 
lessly endeavouring  to  unsettle  human  opinion,  on  the  most 
important  subjects.  If  the  human  mind  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood,  what'better  hope 
remains  for  the  future  ?  Has  the  present  age  also  added 
new  powers  to  the  intellect?  If  not,  does  it  not  follow  that 
it  is  more  rational  to  distrust  our  faculties  than  our  opin- 
ions ? 

The  insidious  methods  by  which  many  are  attempting 
to  overthrow  established  opinions,  agree  very  well  with  the 
spirit  which  dictates  the  attack.  An  artful,  insidious,  and 
specious  eloquence,  which  consults  the  tastes,  the  inclina- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  community,  is  too  much  cultivated. 
Errour  is  not  pushed  forward  in  a  bold  and  shameless  man- 
ner ;  naked,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  known  and  detested. 
No.  It  is  most  modestly  veiled  and  disguised.  It  is  intro- 
duced as  having  a  close  connexion  with  important  truth. 
Truth  itself  is  made  to  introduce  errour,  ana  they  are  so 
artfully  blended,  that  ordinary  minds  know  not  where  to 
make  the  separation.  Indeed,  one  would  suspect  that  by 
long  practice  in  mixing  truth  and  falsehood,  these  writers 
had  at  last  hit  upon  some  proportions  at  which  they  com- 
bine. 
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But,  if  the  great  mass  of  human  opinions  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  past  ages,  are  yet  to  be  examined, 
and  may  prove  errours  ; — if,  until  this  age  have  brought  in 
its  verdict,  an  individual  must  either  himself  undertake  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  former  centuries,  or  settle  down  into 
a  gloomy  scepticism ;  there  is  one  class  of  truths, — the  de- 
cisions of  an  omniscient  and  immutable  God,  which  are  above 
suspicion.  Those  doctrines,  upon  which  depend  our  well- 
being  here  and  hereafter,  can  be  questioned  or  suspected, 
only  by  dishonesty  and  impiety.  If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of 
God,  its  doctrines  must  be  immutable  as  their  Author.  It  is 
folly  to  expect  that  any  new  light,  long  latent,  is  yet  to  spring 
from  Revelation; — absurdity  to  suppose  that  Revelation 
will  contradict  itself.  Are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  great 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  its  renovation  and 
sanctification  by  grace, — that  these  truths,  in  which  the 
church  has  always  been  almost  unanimous,  are  still  to  be 
questioned  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Bible  still  contains 
truths  more  important  concealed  in  its  pages  ;  above  all,  that 
it  may  contradict  these  ?  If  it  be  a  book  so  obscurely  writ- 
ten, that  the  great  body  of  honest  readers  have  always  misun- 
derstood it,  or  drawn  from  it  the  greatest  possible  errours,  it 
is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  a  contradiction,  to  call  it  a  Divine 
Revelation.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  can 
expect  no  new  light  from  Revelation,  muchness  should  any 
be  wished  or  expected  from  the  efforts  of  human  reason. 
Revelation  was  given  as  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance,  the 
darkness,  the  errours,  and  the  weakness  of  human  ];eason  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  reason  is  to  remedy  any 
fancied  defects  of  Revelation.  While  reason  is  instructed 
by  the  Author  of  reason,  the  Source  of  all  intelligence,  it  is 
her  duty  to  be  silent ; — to  listen,  but  be  silent.  God  has  im- 
parted all  the  light  which  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  necessary, 
and  we  display  only  folly,  in  our  attempts  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written. 

Whenever  philosophy  has  presumed  to  meddle  with  the 
truths  of  Revelation,  it  has  either  distorted,  perverted,  cor- 
rupted, or  denied  them.  Particularly  have  we  reason  to 
dread  that  science,  lately  dignified  with  the  title  of  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  very  close  connexion  with  Theology.  It  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  see  Theology  condescend  to  borrow  assistance 
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from  a  science  inaccurate  in  its  definitions,  unsatisfactory  in 
its  reasonings,  contradictory  in  its  conclusions,  licentions  in 
its  influence,  and  of  all  others  the  most  arrogant  in  its  pre- 
tensions. We  cannot  but  look  with  some  suspicion  on  a 
science  which  has  absurdly  attacked  almost  every  ultimate 
truth  which  must  be  the  foundation  even  of  lier  own  oondu- 
sions, — which  has  attempted  to  bring  into  suspicion  those 
axioms  from  which  reason  must  make  all  her  deductions, — 
and  which  has  denied  the  existence  both  of  the  material 
world,  and  of  that  very  mind  which  is  the  object  of  her  in- 
quiries! 

We  are  disposed  to  concede  to  her,  what  we  believe  is  the 
highest  praise  her  warmest  advocates  have  claimed  for  her : 
she  has  retracted  the  errours  she  herself  had  advanced, — 
disprove  them  she  could  not.  They  were  absurdities^  inca- 
pable alike  of  proof  or  refutation.  We  wish  she  could  as 
readily  repair  her  mischief s,  as  recant  her  errours.  When 
God  had  revealed  himself  in  his  Word  with  such  evidence 
as  to  leave  incredulity  without  excuse  ;  when  civilized  man 
had  questioned  nature  in  ten  thousand  ways,  and  she  had 
returned  an  unvarying  answer,  "  there  is  a  God  of  infinite 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,"  Philosophy  dared  to  lift  an 
impious  voice  both  against  nature,  and  nature's  God.  That 
philosophy,  whose  only  business  is  to  state  in  wards^  what 
the  most  vulgar  mirid  constantly  feels^  dared  to  set  aside 
the  evidence  which  had  commanded  the  assent  of  all  ages, — 
of  evidence  which  might,  at  all  times,  be  tested  by  the  senses, 
or  confirmed  by  the  rigorous  conclusions  of  a  science  which 
rests  solely  on  demonstration.  The  pretensions  of  this 
science,  the  fame  of  its  supporters,  aided  by  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  spread  atheism  through  the  most  po* 
lished  nation  of  Europe ;  led  civilized,  refined,  and  enlight- 
ened society,  to  cast  off  the  restraints  of  conscience,  and 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  warfare  against  both  Revelation 
and  the  moral  principles  of  their  own  nature.  Now,  in  a 
science  where  the  grossest  and  most  licentious  errours  have 
been  introduced  by  the  greatest  geniuses,  the  most  elegant 
and  even  accurate  reasoners  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
where  exactness  of  definition  is  scarcely  attainable,  and 
then  intelligible  only  by  long  habits  of  abstraction ;  where 
errour  is  almost  sure  to  escape  detection;  where  a  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  refuting  propositions,  at  which  the 
noost  illiterate  would  laugh,  could  he  understand  them ; — 
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we  think  the  conclusions  are  deserving  of  much  suspicion. 
Let  its  authority  be  established  in  its  own  province  before  it 
ventures  to  invade  the  territories  of  Theology.  Its  worst 
errours  have  arisen  from  quitting  its  proper  sphere ;  from 
presumptuously  attempting  to  pass  those  bounds  which  Infi- 
nite Wisdom,  by  limiting  the  powers,  has. been  pleased  to 
prescribe  to  the  researches  of  reason.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  it  has  no  right  to  revise  the  truths  which 
have  emanated  from  Truth  itself.  The  word  of  an  un- 
changeable God  is  certainly  a  sufficient  warrant  for  belief; 
and  he  who  receives  His  truths  simply  because  they  are  ap- 
proved by  reason,  is  still  an  infidel.  Can  this  philosophy 
add  evidence  or  authority  to  the  declarations  of  God?  Can 
it  add  perspicuity  to  that  system  of  truth,  which  comes  from 
the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  is  proposed,  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  speculation,  but  simply  to  command  our  belief  and  con- 
tronl  our  practice  1 

The  peculiarities  of  a  system  of  divinity,  long  popular  in 
New  England,  were  built  on  that  scheme  of  philosophy, 
which  makes  the  mind  a  series  of  perceptions  and  emotions, 
leaving  no  room  for  personal  identity  or  accountability.  A 
very  bold  philosophy  is  still  applied  to  the  subject  of  moral 
agency.  We  feel  ashamed  to  see  Christianity  descend  to 
borrow  aid  from  a  philosophy  which  has  waged  a  persever- 
ing warfare  against  common  sense.  It  is  at  once  presump" 
Hon  and  rebellion  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bounds  which  a 
merciful  God  has  prescribed  both  to  reason  and  Revelation : 
above  all,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  most  dark  and  uncer- 
tain of  all  sciences  is  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  pages 
of  Inspiration.  Philosophy,  it  seems,  must  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  moral  agency !  that  is,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  man  is  an  accountable  being !  The  testimony 
of  conscience  is  to  be  set  aside,  as  insufficient.  The  Bible 
has  told  us,  that  the  law  of  God  is  still  in  full  force ;  and 
those  who  will  not  believe  either  conscience  or  the  Bible^ 
may  be  expected  to  pay  but  little  regard  to  philosophy.  No 
reasoning,  however,  can  prove,  what  conscience  alone  can 
teach,  that  we  are  accountable  beings !  Let  the  law  of  God 
be  explained  and  enforced  in  all  the  spirituality  and  extent 
of  its  demands,  and  conscience,  though  obscured  by  the  fall, 
darkened  by  the  sophistry  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  blunted 
by  sin,  will  still  acknowledge  most  of  its  claims ;— enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole. 
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The  author  of  these  Lectures,  in  a  late  series  of  sermonsy 
has  advanced  a  novel  doctrine,  the  influence  of  which  is 
manifested  throufs^hout  the  work  before  us,  and  really  gives 
to  it  its  distinguishing  character.  We  shall  therefore  take 
some  notice  of  the  discovery,  drawing  it  from  the  first  ser- 
mon of  the  series,  where  it  is  fully  stated  and  defended. 
Mr.  Finney  tells  us,  that  "  for  many  centuries  but  little  of 
the  real  gospel  has  been  preached  ;"  he  accuses  those  great 
doctrines,  in  which  the  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  the 
whole  church  have  been  almost  unanimous,  of  "  leading 
down  colonies  to  hell ;"  "  delaying  the  conversion  of  the 
world ;"  "  making  God  an  infinite  tyrant,"  "  and  destroying 
man's  accountability."  He  does  not  seriously  attempt  to 
prove  that  these  doctrines  site  unscriptural,  but  only  wnpAt- 
losophicaL  The  Reformers  and  Fathers,  it  seems,  had  erro- 
neous views  of  mental  philosophy,  and  a  light  has  now 
beamed  forth  from  the  science  of  the  mind^  which  is  ta 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 

It  seems  almost  a  contradiction^  that  the  whole  Christian 
church,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  guilty  of  heresy]  and 
surprising,  that  they  should  be  convicted,  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, in  whom  at  last  orthodoxy  reappears.  We  were  a 
little  surprised,  that  this  grand  Reformer  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  authority  of  IScripture,  to  convict  the  church  of 
her  errours ;  but  mental  philosophy,  it  seems,  was  sufiicient 
We  are  surprised,  that  he  has  not  accounted  for  the  ambi- 
guity of  Scripture,  which  has  misled  the  lovers  of  truth  and 
holiness,  in  all  past  ages.  Their  fundamental  errour,  from 
which,  he  assures  us,  the  others  necessarily  result,  consisted 
in  believing  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  what  they  figuratively  termed  the 
hearty  literally  the  will, — that  this  is  the  seat  of  a  disease 
whose  only  remedy  is  regeneration  and  sanctification.  This 
heart  or  will  in  which  they  believed,  our  author  frankly  as- 
sures us,  so  far  from  being  diseased,  does  not  even  exist,  and 
that  regeneration  is  nothing  but  successful  persuasion.  He 
condescends  then  to  tell  us  what  meaning  we  may  apply  to 
the  term  heart,  litis  definition  is  the  basis  of  all  his  rea- 
sonin&:s.  It  is  this  that  is  to  remove  all  the  errours  of  the 
church.  Were  the  Fathers  and  the  Reformers  of  the  church 
still  alive,  with] what  joy  would  they  listen  to  this  definition ! 
Ye  holy  men,  rich  in  faith,  gifted  with  genius,  skilled  in  the 
languages  of  the  Bible,  whose  lives  were  divided  betweea 
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the  iaterpretatioQ  aad  preachinip^  of  the  word  of  Gkxl,  le- 
joice !  A  light  is  to  beam  forth  froin  philaaophy^  aQd  dispel 
the  liceatious  errours,  which  you  have  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures !  Let  us  listen  to  his  definition,  (Ser.  1,  p.  6,)  <'  The 
spirUtuU  HEART  is  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life  ;  is  thai 
aeep'seated,  but  voluntary  preference  of  the  mindj  which 
lies  back  of  all  its  other  voluntary  affections  and  emotions^ 
and  from  which  they  take  their  character."  This  prefer- 
ence, it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  not  involuntary  or  forced  ; 
no,  it  is  altogether  a  voluntary  preference.  This  foe  to  any 
thin<^  which  he  can  represent  as  physical  in  the  mind,  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  deep-seated.  He  has  given  us  the  geo- 
graphy of  it ;  ^'  it  lies  back  of  all  the  other  voinntary  affec- 
tions and  emotions,  and  from  this  they  take  their  character." 
The  advocates  of  orthodoxy  had  supposed,  in  opposition  to 
this  reformer,  that  there  were  in  the  mind  moral  and  intel- 
lectual susceptibilities  or  powers,  but  that  emotions,  and 
what  he  calls  affections^  are  but  momentary  mental  states 
or  acts.  They  had  not  been  aware,  that  these  last  have  a 
permanent  existence  in  the  mind  ;  and  a  place  in  front  of  the 
voluntary  preference.  We  had  supposed  too  that  the  character 
of  voluntary  affections  and  emotions,  depends  on  their  nature^ 
and  not  upon  the/oc/,  that  the  voluntary  preference  lies  be- 
hind them,  giving  them  a  character,  making  the  same 
things,  which  'have  no  character  of  themselves^  sometimes 
of  one  character^  and  sometimes  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Finney  cannot,  by  this  voluntary  preference,  mean 
the  faculty  of  the  will,  of  which  volition  or  preference  is 
aierely  the  act.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  he  is  opposing, 
and  we  would  not  suspect  so  shrewd  a  reasoner  to  contra- 
dict himself.  Preference,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  is  an  act  of 
the  mind.  It  is  this  act,  which  the  sinner  is  bound  to  change. 
Is  it  a  past  act?  It  is  too  late  to  change  it.  Is  it  a  future 
act  ?  It  is  too  soon ;  for  it  has,  as  yet,  no  existence.  Is  it 
a  present  act?  It  must  be.  Yes,  the  sinner  is  bound,  by 
the  same  act,  not  only  to  exercise  voluntary  preference,  but 
to  chjange  voluntary  preference. 

To  exercise  voluntary  preference,  then,  and  to  change 
voluntary  preference,  must  be  the  same  act.  There  can  ble, 
frooi  the  nature  of  things,  no  act  of  changing  it  distinct  from 
exercising  it  The  heart  and  the  act  of  changing  ity  are  the 
same  thing.  To  require  a  man,  then,  to  change  his  heart 
\oh.  II.  86 
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or  preference,  accordiDg  to  our  author's  definition,  is  to 
quire  not  only  what  is  impossible,  but  what  is  inconceivable* 

We  afterwards  gather  from  his  reasoning,  that  be  does 
not  mean  that  the  sinner  literally  changes  his  heart  or  pre- 
ference  at  all.  For  once  he  gives  to  his  text  the  generally 
received  interpretation.  He  acknowledges  that  by  one  vo- 
lition we  cannot  directly  call  another  into  bein^;  indeed, 
we  should  think  it  strange,  if  a  person  should  prefer  a  differ- 
ent and  opposite  preference.  He  means,  we  at  last  find, 
only  that  the  sinner  must  prefer  exactly  contrary  from  what 
he  does  prefer.  This,  he  tells  us  he  is  able  to  do,  and  the 
only  difficulty  is,  he  is  not  willing.  Motives  must  be 
forced  upon  his  mind  ;  his  great  disease  being  in  reality  a 
wilful  want  of  consideratioti.  This  he  tells  us,  (page  23.) 
"  is  not  merelf/  the  cause  of  sin^  but  sin  itself  J^  Sin  is 
thus  boldly  and  openly  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  itself — 
the  sinner,  one  would  suppose,  might  now,  according  to  the 
author,  be  acquitted. 

We  have  heard  his  definition.  Shall  we  apply  to  it  so 
grave  a  name  as  heresy  7  We  think  it  deserves  no  harsher 
term  than  absurdity.  Is  this  the  doctrine  that  is  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  the  world  ?  Yes,  we  must  adopt  this 
Pelagian  view  of  man's  heart,  because  the  orthodox  views 
of  a  depraved  heart,  which  needs  regeneration,  he  tells  us, 
make  God  an  infinite  tyrant,  people  hell  with  colonies  of 
sinners,  and  destroy  the  sinner's  accountability  I  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that  God  creates  man  with  a  heart  which  He 
alone  can  change.  New  divinity  has  taught  us  that  God 
creates  man  without  a  heart ;  that  the  sinner  must  maX:^  hi9 
own  heart  out  of  nothings  and  thai  the  sinner  ahne  can 
change  it.  Strange  that  the  sinner,  left  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, having  it  at  his  option  to  make  what  heart  he  pleases^ 
should  uniformly  prefer  to  make  a  bad  one  I 

Having  ventured  some  remarks  on  the  consistency  of  the 
author's  definition  of  heart,  we  still  feel  it  a  duty  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  definition, — an  inac- 
curacy, which  pervades  all  his  attempts  at  metaphysical 
discussion,  and  leaves  him  at  liberty,  with  tolerable  logical 
exactness  in  deduction,  to  establish  almost  any  conclusion 
which  may  suit  his  caprice  or  convenience.  These  remarks 
are  ofiered  merely  to  show  how  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  on  reasoning  where  definitions  are  so  inaccurate: 
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not  to  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a  heart  as  he  has  de- 
fined,— something  incapable  of  proof  or  refutation.  With 
re$2[ard  to  mental  phenomena,  the  appeal  must  at  last  be 
made  to  every  individual's  consciousness  ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  be  found  who  lays  claim  to  such  a  heart,  we  should 
think  it  useless  to  contradict  him.  The  epithet  voluntary^ 
applied  to  preference,  is  strictly  tautological;  yet  it  has  an 
influence  on  the  subsequent  reasonings.  The  term  prefer- 
ence^ has  reference  to  those  great  moral  opposites,  sin  and 
holiness^  Ood  and  the  world ;  and  a  change  in  this  prefer- 
ence, constitutes  a  change  of  heart.  The  term  preference^ 
applied  to  these  objects,  is  certainly  unfortunate,  since  it  im- 
plies that  both  holiness  and  sin  may  be  loved,  and  one,  on 
the  whole,  be  preferred.  But  these  objects,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  opposites :  if  one  be  loved,  the  other  must  be 
hated.  The  author  assures  us,  that  the  sinner,  so  far  from 
deigning  to  weigh,  will  not  even  consider  the  opposite  class 
of  motives:  but  if,  as  he  assures  us,  it  be  true  that  the  sin- 
ner constantly  exercises  preference,  that  term  implies  that 
both  classes  are  constantly  before  the  mind,  of  which  the  one 
is  chosen  and  the  other  rejected.  Besides,  should  the  sinner 
succeed  in  banishing  a  certain  class  of  objects  from  his  mind, 
motives  to  holiness,  or  a  change  of  heart,  are  necessarily 
before  him  at  all  times.  If  he  banish  God  from  his  thoughts, 
the  world  is  still  before  him,  which  excites  his  love,  but 
should  call  forth  his  hatred  ;  sin  is  before  him,  and  viewed 
with  love  instead  of  aversion.  Moral  objects  cannot  be  ba- 
nished from  bis  mind,  and  they  will  call  forth  holy  or  sinful 
feeling. 

Aside  from  making  the  heart  a  mental  operation,  (prefer- 
ence is  certainly  nothing  more,) — something  which  has  a 
momentary  existence^  and  not  permanently  belonging  to 
tlie  mind, — we  have  a  mental  act,  and  no  object  of  that  act ; 
preference,  and  nothing  preferred.  Can  preference  exist  and 
have  no  object  ?  exist  where  nothing  is  chosen,  and  nothing 
rejected?  Does  preference,  in  the  abstract,  constitute  a  human 
heart?  If  this  cannot  be,  then  it  only  remains,  that  it  be 
preference  for  either  holiness  or  sin ;  and  we  can  see  no  great 
difference  between  that  preference  for  holiness  or  sin,  which 
he  acknowledges,  and  the  taste  for  holiness  or  sin,  which  he 
imputes  to  his  opponents. 

Preference,  which  he  says  constitutes  the  human  heart, 
must,  from  its  definition,  mean  an  act  of  tlie  mind.    But  be 
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of  his  Creator.    This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Mr.  Finney  assures  us,  (Serro.  1,  page  16,)  "  Sinners 
make  their  own  wicked  hearts,"  and  (same  Serm.  page  8)  he 
teaches  us  that  Adam  made  his.    "  He  immediately  prefer- 
red God  as  his  supreme  ruler,  and  this  preference  was  a 
perfectly  holy  heart."   He  tells  us  that  men  conceived  in  sin 
and  sbapen  in  iniquity  are  as  really  created  in  the  image  of 
Gad  as  Adam  was.   Pelagius  taught,  that  men  are  capable 
of  repentance  and  amendment,  and  of  arriving  at  the  highest 
degrees  of  piety  and  virtue,  by  the  use  of  their  natural  feciil- 
ties  and  powers.    Mr.  Finney  says,  (Serm.   I,  page  17,) 
''  Were  it  not  that  I  suppose  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a 
man's  heart  may  be  better  than  his  head,  I  should  feel  bound 
to  maintain,  that  persons  holding  this  sentiment,  that  man 
is  unable  to  obey  God  without  the  Spirit's  agency,  were  no 
Christians  at  all,— obligation  is  only  commensurate  with  abi- 
lity."   Pelagius  taught,  that  mankind  need  external  grace 
to  excite  their  endeavours,  but  that  they  have  no  need  of  the 
internal  succours  of  the  Divine  Spirit.   Mr.  Finney,  equally 
with  Pelagius,  denies  what  ancient  Reformers  meant  by  the 
internal  succours  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  believes  only  in 
what  are  generally  called  the  common  influences  of  grace, 
confined  to  the  understanding.    He  believes,  (Serm.  1,  paj^e 
23,)  "  that  it  is  the  sinner's  wilful  inconsideration,  and  di- 
verting of  his  attention,  that  lays  the  only  foundation  for 
the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influences.    The  Spirit  forces 
upon  his  attention  and  consideration  those  motives  which 
he  hates  to  consider  and  feel  the  weight  of."    Thus,  far  from 
teaching  that  man  is  unable  to  repent  and  believe,  he  tells 
us  that  he  is  unwUling^  only  because  he  is  unwilling  to  con- 
sider and  weigh  the  motives  which  should  induce  him  to 
repent  and  believe.    His  disease  is  not  even  unwillvngness 
to  obey  ;  it  is  only  unwillinjs^ness  to  weigh  motives^  and  the 
sinner  must  beforcedj  not  persuaded,  to  weigh  them. 

Here  we  are  told,  that  human  nature  is  not  corrupt: 
more,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  nature,  distinct 
from  the  moral  character  of  an  individual:  human  nature 
and  human  character  are  found  to  be  synonymous  teraos. 
There  is  no  real  difference  in  men,  except  what  is  produced 
by  motives.  God  must  know,  that  those  who  now  love  him 
most  ardently,  with  sufficient  motive  would  as  cordially  ha^^ 
him.  Superiour  force  of  motive  would  transform  a  seraph  to 
a  damned  spirit,  or  a  damned  spirit  to  a  seraph ;  change 
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heaven  into  hell,  or  hell  into  heaven.  The  Fall  of  noan, 
which  made  the  Atonement  necessary,  is  formally  denied. 
Sinners  come  into  the  world  as  pure  as  Adam  came  from 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  lact,  that  sinners  make  for 
themselves  wicked  hearts,  he  tells  us  (Serm.  1,  p.  16,)  ''  is 
entirely  the  result  of  temptation  to  selfishness,  arising:  out  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  child  comes  into  being." 
Thus  the  cause  of  human  wickedness,  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
human  nature^  but  in  Divine  Providence,  The  change  in* 
troduced  by  the  apostacy,  is  not  a  change  in  man  himself^ 
but  some  unknown  change  in  his  circumstances ;  inability 
is  only  the  inability  of  motives  to  get  access  to  his  mind. 
Sin  has  been  introduced  into  the  mind  of  every  individual 
by  Providence^  and  continued  by  inconsideration.  We 
learn  too,  that  the  sinner,  by  an  act  of  preference,  does  more 
than  prefer — he  even  changes  and  reverses  preference ;  and 
this,  not  past  or  future  preference,  which  is  an  impossibility^ 
but  a  present  one,  which  is  a  contradiction.  The  renova* 
ting  and  purifying  influences  of  Divine  grace,  in  which  the 
great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  always  have  been,  and 
still  are  united,  are  formally  denied.  We  are  now  told,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  in  any  sense  renew  and  sanctify 
the  heart.  He  only  persuades  the  sinner  to  do  it.  The  in« 
fluence  of  motives,  it  seems  to  the  philosophic  mind  of  the 
author,  accounts  for  this  change ;  and  on  a  subject  which 
the  Scriptures  have  told  us  is  incomprehensible,  he  must 
make  his  comprehension  the  limit  of  his  faith.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  the  sinner  hates  the  true  character  of  God,  when 
feebly  presented  ;  but  it  appears  perfectly  rational  that  he 
should  love  it  with  the  whole  hearty  when  powerfully  exhi- 
bited. An  object  whichf  feebly  seen,  excites  only  aversion, 
may  be  expected,  when  presented  vividly,  to  kindle  the 
warmest  love.  The  last  act  of  the  mind,  in  view  of  a  cer- 
tain motive,  may  be  perfectly  sinftd ;  and,  with  the  same 
motive,  and  no  change  in  the  mind,  the  next  act  may  be 
perfectly  holy. 

If  Mr.  Finney  means,  with  Dr.  Emmons,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  faculty,  the  will,  on  which  President  Ed- 
wards wrote  one  of 'the  most  acute  and  cogent  pieces  of  rea- 
soning which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  if  he  leaves  only  vo> 
lition  or  preference,  which  Edwards  calls  its  affections  or 
operations — ^the  enquiry  remains,  does  he  mean,  with  Dr. 
Emmons,  that  there  are  innumerable  volitions,  prefereneesy 
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or  hearts?  or  does  he  mean,  thai  the  abstract  Tohintary  pie- 
fereoce,  which  has  no  object,  aod  lies  dormant  behinid  the 
other  voluntary  affections  and  emotions,  is  the  only  acooont- 
able  act  of  the  mind — so  that  there  is  but  one  h^rt?  His 
succeeding  reasoning;  shows  that  he  meant  neither.  He 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that  man  puts  forth  one  ad  of  prefer- 
ence, which  is  never  repeated :  he  intends  to  state  only,  that 
man,  having  once  preferred  holiness  or  sin,  his  sucoeediQ|r 
preferences  continue  to  be  of  the  same  character  with  the 
first ;  and  he  uses  the  term  deep-seated  voUmtary  prefer- 
encBy  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  same  general  preference  is  a 
quality  of  all  succeeding  volitions.  So  we  find,  at  last,  that 
the  heart  is  not  what  Dr.  Emmons  describes  it,  an  infiniie 
number  of  volitions :  it  is  not  even  one — ^it  proves  to  be 
merely  a  quality  of  mental  operations.  '  Thus,  we  see,  that 
although  God  has  created  man  once,  and  given  him  a  na- 
ture which  makes  him  a  subject  of  moral  obligation,  yel 
these  writers  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  him  again, 
and  bestow  on  him  a  constitution  which  makes  his  accoant« 
ability  more  accordant  with  their  ideas  of  justice :  doing,  if 
possible,  more  violence  to  man's  nature  by  their  absurd  theo- 
ries, than  they  have  done  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  their 
bold  interpretations.  The  one  has  made  the  heart  a  bundle 
of  volitions,  and  man  himself  an  infinite  series  of  incoherent 
perceptions  and  emotions — leaving  no  room  for  identity,  and 
no  subject  for  accountability.  The  other  has  made  the  hu- 
man heart  but  a  quality  of  mental  operations. 

One  would  suppose  it  enough  for  a  single  individual  to 
assert,  that  God's  people,  renewed  and  led  by  his  Spirit,  have 
always  drawn  from  his  Word,  doctrines,  the  ver/ enuncia- 
tion of  which  makes  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  an  infinite 
tyrant,  authorizes  man's  worst  rebellion,  and  makes  the  most 
hcentious  of  doctrines,  Universalism,  in  Mr.  F's  view,  the 
only  expedient  by  which  the  ways  of  God  can  be  justified 
to  man.  (Serm.  3,  page  72.)  But  this  is  not  enough,  in  the 
presumption  of  correcting  the  heresy  of  the  church  univer- 
sal. Mr.  Finney  introduces  an  errour,  which  has  been 
knownj  rejeetedy  and  execrcUed  by  the  children  of  God  for 
many  centuries ;  an  errour  which  now  forms  the  essential 
constituent  of  ail  the  systems  which  are  opposed  to  evan- 
gelical doctrines.  Mr.  Finney  has  presented  no  new  objec- 
tions against  these  doctrines :  he  has  only  more  boldly  and 
more  loudly  reiterated  the  false  charges  which  have  always 
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been  preferred  against  them  by  the  Socinians  and  Unitarians, 
He  has  sided  with  those  zealous  asserters  of  the  spirituality 
and  extent  of  man's  obligations,  and  shares  their  alarms  at 
doctrines  which  have  even  the  appearance  of  impairing 
man's  accountability,  or  countenancing  his  licentiousness. 

Mr.  Finney,  in  these  Lectures,  advances  some  new  views 
on  the  subject  of  prayer.  We  will  quote  a  few  passages  in 
which  they  are  pretty  fully  developed.  "  Faith  consists  in 
believing  that  we  shall  receive  the  very  things  that  we  ask 
for."  But  of  this  we  must  have  evidence.  He  continues^ 
''  A  person  is  under  no  obligation  to  believe,  and  has  no 
right  ta  believe  a  thing  will  be  done  unless  he  has  evidence. 
It  is  the  height  of  fanaticism  to  believe  without  evidence. 
The  kinds  of  evidence  a  man  may  have,  are  the  following : 
First,  Suppose  that  God  has  especially  promised  the  thing. 
Secondly,  Where  there  is  a  general  promise  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  you  may  reasonably  apply  to  the  particular  case  be- 
fore you.  If  its  real  meaning  includes  the  particular  thing 
for  which  you  pray,  or  if  you  can  reasonably  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  promise  to  the  case,  there  you  have  evidence." 
^  In  case  of  those  promises  of  a  general  nature,  where  we 
are  honestly  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  particular  cases  to 
apply  them,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  our  privilege, 
than  as  our  duty,  in  many  instances,  to  apply  fhem  to  par- 
ticular cases ;  but,  whenever  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  us  to 
apply  them  to  a  particular  object,  then  it  becomes  our  duty 
so  to  apply  them."  '^  If  the  case  comes  up  to  enquire  as  to 
the  time  in  which  God  will  grant  blessings  in  answer  to 
prayer,  you  have  this  promise, '  While  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  will  hear.'  "  Thirdly,  "  When  there  is  any  prophetic 
declaration,  that  the  thing  prayed  for  is  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  Ood,  If  the  time  at  which  the  event  is  to  come  is 
specified,  or  may  be  learned  from  the  prophecies,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived.  Christians  are  bound  to  understand 
and  apply  it,  by  oflfering  the  prayer  of  faith."  Fourthly, 
"  Where  God  makes  a  revelation  by  his  Providence,  by  giv- 
ing to  Christians  a  spiritual  discernment  respecting  its 
movements  and  developfnents,  Christians  are  bound  to  pray 
in  faith."  Fifthly,  "  The  Spirit  leads  Christians  to  desire 
and  pray  for  things,  of  which  nothing  is  specifically  said  in 
the  word  of  God."  p.  56.  "And  if  you  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  to  pray  for  certain  things,  you  have  just  as  much 
reason  to  expect  the  thing  to  be  done,  as  if  God  had  revealed . 
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it  in  his  word."  "  He  excites  the  very  desires  be  is  willing 
to  |?ratify.  Take  the  case  of  an  individual.  That  God  b 
willing  to  save,  is  a  general  truth.  But  how  shall  I  know 
the  will  of  God  respecting  that  individual,  whether  1  can 
pray  in  faith,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  conver- 
sion and  salvation  of  that  individual,  or  not?  Here,  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  comes  in  to  lead, the  minds  of  God's 
people  to  pray  for  those  individuals,  and  at  those  times,  when 
God  is  prepared  to  bless  them."  Respecting  this  evidence 
which  is  made  to  prove  that  certain  blessings  will  be  bestow* 
ed  on  particular  persons  at  certain  times,  though  our  author 
is  able  to  fix  the  time,  by  detaching  a  passage  from  its  pro- 
per connexion,  and  perverting  its  meaning,  yet  we  had  not 
been  aware,  that  any  particular  persons  have  been  mention- 
ed by  name.  He  doubtless  means,  ^hat  the  promises  are 
directed  to  us  as  Christians,  and  if  so,  our  expectaiian  that 
we  shall  receive  a  blessing,  on  his  scheme,  ought  never  to 
be  any  stronger  than  our  assurance  that  we  possess  the 
character  to  which  the  promise  is  annexed,  which,  at  most, 
does  not  amount  to  that  certainty,  which  this  prayer  of  fiiith 
supposes. 

Mr.  Finney,  by  boldly  and  sjossly  misapplying  or  mis* 
interpreting  the  texts  which  he  deigns  to  use,  seems  to  make 
faith  consist  in  a  presumptuous  license  in  interpreting  pro- 
m,ises,  rather  than  in  a  humble  confidence  in  the  faUhJvl- 
ness  of  God  to  fulfil  them.  Page  91,  he  says,  "  A,  general 
promise  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  a  soul,  as  to  the  perform^ance  of  a  miradeJ' 
But  what  necessity  is  there  for  making  Providence  prophet* 
ical  ?  God  has  promised  to  Christians,  the  life  that  now  is, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come ;  assured  them  that  he  is 
more  willing  to  bestow  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  on  them, 
than  earthly  parents  to  bestow  favours  on  their  children ; 
that  he  who  has  not  withheld  his  Son,  will,  with  him,  freely 
give  them  all  things ;  that  all  things  are  theirs ;  that  all 
events  shall  work  for  their  good ;  ancl  are  not  here  blessings 
adequate  to  all  their  wants,  sufficient  work  for  faith,  and 
sufficient  objects  of  a  holy  desire  ?  After  forbidding  us  to 
say  what  we  shall  do  on  the  morrow,  and  teUing  ns,  mat  we 
know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth,  does  he  expect  lis  to 
believe  where  he  has  scarce  allowed  us  to  guess.  Besides, 
such  faith  could  lay  claim  to  no  greater  certainty,  than  the 
presumptuous  conjecture^  on  which  it  would  be  founded. 
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Respecting  pt^ophecies^  we  had  always  supposed  it  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  believe  and  plead  the  promises  which 
God  has  made,  respecting  the  future  extensi<)n  and  glory 
of  the  church;  though  they  cannot  yet  fix  the  precise  time 
of  their  full  accomplishment.  Our  ignorance  of  the  time, 
does  not  detract  from  the  certainty  of  (heir  fulfilment,  or  from 
oar  obligations  to  believe  and  plead  them.  Their  accom- 
plishment is  suspended  on  the  prayers,  not  less  than  the 
IcAours  of  the  church. 

With  respect  to  holy  desires,  from  the  fact  that  the  06- 
jeets  of  them  are  so  general,  we  should  hardly  think  it  pos^ 
sible,  even  if  it  were  allowable,  to  interpret  them  as  revela- 
tions. Things  material  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  spiritual 
desires.  There  are  no  internal  spiritual  desires  that  exactly 
answer  to  the  removal  of  a  particular  disease,  the  success 
of  a  given  project,  food,  raiment,  and  health ;  the  Christian 
should  have  the  same  object,  the  glory  of  God,  before  his 
mind,  in  offering  petitions  for  all  these  things.  Infinite 
Goodness  will  always  bestow  on  the  Christian,  the  very  bless- 
ings that  Infinite  Wisdom  see^  best  for  him  to  receive.  He 
who  at  once  inspires,  hears,  and  answers  prayer,  withholds 
one  blessing,  only  to  bestow  another  which  better  meets  the 
Christian's  wants.  God  refuses  his  petition,  while  he  gra- 
tijies  his  desire.  Besides,  who  has  taught  the  Christian  that 
holy  desires  are  revelations?  They  are  what  the  Bible 
commands  him  to  possess  ;  what  the  Christian  ever  aims  to 
possess ;  they  are  given  him  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty ; 
to  maintain  peaceof  conscience,  communion  with  heaven, — 
to  impart  holiness,  and  not  knowledge, — ^to  make  him  a 
Christian,  not  a  prophet.  When  we  desire  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  scheme,  whose  success  seems 
to  us  connected  with  his  glory,  does  this  imply  that  the  con- 
nexion, which,  to  our  6nite  reason,  seems /^rofrafr/e,  is  certain? 
Is  this  desire  given  to  the  Christian,  to  teach  him  the  future, 
or  simply  to  enable  him  to  feel  as  he  ought  in  view  of  the 
course  of  Providence  ?  Do  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the 
holy  heart  anticipate  and  fix  the  events  of  Providence  7 

Prayer,  or  communion  with  God,  we  had  been  taught 
to  consider,  as  constituting  at  once  the  life  and  happiness 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  something  more  than  mere  petition. 
It  is  adoration  of  the  perfections  of  the  blessed  God,  thanks 
for  his  blessings,  confession  and  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  trust 
in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  forgiveness,  holy  desires  for  tern-. 
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poral  and  spiritual  blessings,  and  faith  in  the  veracity  of  Grod 
who  has  promised  them.  God  inspires  the  Christian  with 
such  a  sense  of  his  corniption,  his  weakness,  his  ignorance, 
and  his  innumerable  wants,  that  prayer  seems  the  spcnta- 
neous  language  of  the  renovated  heart.  It  is  the  great  chan> 
nel  through  which  the  Christian  receives  all  his  invaluable 
blessings.  Interrupted,  his  graces  wither,  his  strength  de- 
clines, his  peace  is  destroyed,  his  happiness  is  lost.  Neither 
religion  nor  the  world  can  give  him  satisfaction.  Our  author 
seems  to  place  the  whole  of  prayer  in  petition ;  and  most 
of  our  petitions  are  to  consist  of  intercession  for  others.  He 
speaks  with  the  most  improper  levity,  of  adoration ;  censures 
men  '*  for  spinning"  out  a  long  prayer  in  telling  God  who 
and  what  he  is."  From  his  denial  of  man's  corruption,  and 
making  the  operations  of  Divine  grace  to  consist  merely  in 
forcing  the  creature  to  consider  and  weigh  motive,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  he  would  not  think  that  the 
Christian  has  much  to  do  in  his  own  heart,  or  much  need 
of  assistance. 

With  respect  to  these  views  of  prayer,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  they  have  never  been  adopted,  or  even  gene- 
rally known  in  the  church.  Mr.  Finney  assures  us,  that 
nothing  but  what  he  calls  the  prayer  of  faith,  is  really  prayer 
— that ''  they  who  kuow  not  what  this  is,  have  good  reason 
to  doubt  their  piety."  They  certainly  have  every  reason  to 
disbelieve  it,  or  consider  themselves  in  a  backslidden  state^ 
if  they  have  always  lived  without  prayer.  Thus,  after  ex- 
pressly charcring  the  whole  church,  for  many  centnries, 
with  being  heretics^  he  now,  by  direct  inference,  accuses 
them  of  being  hypocrites^  or  backsliders. 

Mr.  Finney  at  times  admits  the  obligation  of  submission 
in  prayer ;  but  his  views  leave  no  room  for  it.  He  assures 
us,  that  we  must  kuow  what  the  will  of  God  is,  before  we 
have  a  right  to  offer  the  prayer  of  faith.  If  so,  the  Christian 
cannot  say  with  his  Saviour,  ''  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  He  has  learned  this 
already,  or  his  prayer  is  presumption ;  and  God's  will  and 
his  own  he  knows  are  the  same. 

These  views,  which  seem  to  ascribe  so  much  efficacy  to 
prayer,  are  but  a  complete  and  formal  denial  of  its  influence. 
A  person  must  know  that  a  blessing  is  just  about  to  be  re- 
ceived, before  he  can  have  a  right  to  believe  and  pray. 
Faithy  then,  does  not  procure  bluings :  it  only  predicts 
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them.  God  is  not  influenced  to  bestow  blessings  in  conse- 
quence of  prayer,  but  either  without  any  regard  to  it,  or 
in  anticipation  of  it.  Faith  is  the  effect^  and  not  the  ground 
of  God's  determination  to  impart  answers  to  prayer. 

Mr.  Finney  tells  us,  that  this  faith  is  built  on  evidence : 
of  course  it  can  be  no  more  cer/am  than  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  mere 
intellectual  belief  is  an  involuntary  act,  an  operation  of  the 
understanding.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  possess  a 
moral  nature'  at  all.  We  may  be  voluntary  in  surveyings 
or  in  seeking  and  collecting  evidence ;  but  when  once  we 
have  sought  and  found  evidence,  we  necessarily  believe. 
But  it  is  with  an  important  limitation,  that  he  admits  of  a 
belief  of  the  understanding.    Hear  his  definition  :    ' 

"  We  want  to  know,  in  what  cases,  for  what  persons  and 
places,  and  at  what  times,  we  are  to  make  the  prayer  of 
faith— that  is,  to  believe  that  we  shall  receive  the  very 
things  we  ask  for?  I  answer,  when  you  have  evidence 
from  promises,  &c.  &c.,  that  God  will  do  the  things  you 
pray  for."  What  now  is  necessary  to  authorize  the  prayer 
of  faith,  which  rests  on  evidence,  and  can  be  no  surer  than 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests?  What  must  we  know  be* 
fore  we  have  a  right  to  exercise  £siith,  or  can  exercise  faith  ? 
We  must  know,  that  it  is  God's  will  that  we  do  the  thing 
we  pray  for.  Faith  then  consists  in  believing  that  God  will 
do  the  thing  we  pray  for,  when  we  know  he  will  do  the 
thing  we  pray  for ;  in  believing  that  a  thing  will  take  place, 
after  we  know  it  will  take  place ;  in  believing  a  thing,  ^fter 
we  do  already  believe  it.  Thus,  the  Christian  is  told,  that 
he  has  neither  an  ability  nor  a  right  to  believe,  until  after  he 
has  believed.  No  wonder,  he  assures  us,  that  it  is  so  little  a 
matter  of  speculation,  that  its  advocates  cannot  always  be- 
lieve even  in  the  existence  of  such  a  faith,  which  cannot 
exist  till  after  it  ha^  existed. 

The  Christian's  desires,  it  seems,  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
gulated  by  the  commands  of  the  Bible :  they  themselves 
constitute  a  revelation :  they  are  promises  on  which  he  is 
to  rest  his  expectations  of  Divine  blessings.  The  professor 
of  religion  is  permitted,  when  at  a  loss  tor  the  meaning  of 
the  promises,  to  interpret  them  by  his  own  desires.  How 
soon  may- he  be  expected  to  extend  the  same  principle  to 
the  Divine  com$nands  ?  Providence  is  turned  into  prophecy, 
and  the  ignorant  and  the  deluded  are  permitted  to  interpret 
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it.  Here  is  all  the  license  that  fanaticism  has  ever  found 
necessary  for  the  wildest  and  the  wickedest  schemes.  Ifere 
some  of  the  grossest  abuses  with  which  the  enemies  of  re- 
vivals have  ever  charged  them,  are  formally  authorized,  by 
one  who  sets  himself  up  as  their  great  advocate  and  patron^ 

After  demolishing,  by  philosophy,  those  traditions  of  the 
elders,  which,  he  says,  corrupt  the  law,  he  next  proceeds  to 
remove  the  law  itself,  to  show  that  it  is  neither  holy  in  its 
nature  nor  just  in  its  demands ;  that  holiness  really  consists, 
not  in  loving  God,  but  in  thinking  of  Him — thus  giving  as 
a  new  law.  The  following  quotations  contain  the  very 
spirit  of  his  system : 

"  People  talk  about  religious  feeling,  as  if  they  thought 
they  could,  by  direct  effort,  call  forth  emotion.  We  might 
as  well  think  to  call  spirits  up  from  the  deep.  The  emo- 
tions are  purely  involuntary  states  of  the  mind.  They 
NATURALLY  and  necessarily  exist  in  the  mind,  under  certain 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  them.  But  they  can  be 
controlled  indirectly ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral 
character  in  our  emotions,  if  there  were  not  a  way  to  con- 
trol them.  We  cannot  say,  Now  I  will  feel  so  and  so  towards 
such  an  object ;  but  we  can  command  our  attention  to  it^ 
and  look  at  it  intently  till  the  proper  feeling  arises.  Let  a 
man  call  up  his  enemy  before  his  mind,  and  his  feelings  of 
enmity  will  rise.  So,  if  a  man  thinks  of  God,  and  fastens 
his  mind  on  any  parts  of  God's  character,  he  will  feel :  emo- 
tions  will  come  up  by  the  very  laws  of  mind.  If  he  is  a 
friend  of  Oody  let  him  contemplate  God  as  a  gracious  and 
holy  being,  and  he  wiU  have  emotions  offriendship  kindled 
up  in  his  mind.  If  he  is  an  enemy  of  Godj  only  let  him 
get  the  true  character  of  God  before  his  mind,  and  look  at 
it,  and  fasten  his  attention  on  it,  and  his  enmity  will  rise 
against  God.  So  any  cu^ion^  thoughty  ox  feelings  to  have 
moral  character,  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  If  a  man  voluntarily  place  himself  un- 
der sudi  circumstances  as  to  call  wicked  emotions  into  ex- 
ercise, be  is  entirely  responsible  for  them.  If  he  place  him- 
self under  circumstances,  where  virtuous  emotions  are 
trailed  forth,  he  is  praiseworthy  in  the  exercise  of  tbem  pre- 
<;i8ELY  IN  PROPORTION  to  his  Voluntariness  in  bringing  his 
mind  into  circumstances  to  cause  their  existence. 

^  What  I  want  is,  to  have  you  distinguish  between  em^Mit 
jWd  principle*    By  emotion,  I  mean  that  state  oL  mind  of 
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which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  we  cM  feeling  ;  an  tn* 
voluntary  state  of  mind  that  arises,  ofcourse^  when  we  are 
in  certain  circumstances,  or  under  certain  influences.  There 
may  be  high-wrought  feelings,  or  they  inay  subside  into  tran* 
quiliity,  or  disappear  entirely.  But  these  emotions  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  religious  principle.  By 
principle,  1  mean  tlie  voluntary  decision  of  the  mind  ;  the 
firm  determination  to  act  out  duty,  and  to  obey  the  will  of 
God,  by  which  a  Christian  should  always  be  governed. 
When  a  person  is  fully  determined  to  obey  God,  because  it 
is  right  that  he, should  obey  God,  that  I  call  principle." 

Here  are  some  important  principles.  The  spirit  of  them 
pervades  the  work  before  us.  In  fact,  they  are  a  summary 
of  his  system. 

1st.  That  love  to  God  and  enmity  towards  him  are  not 
voluntary  emotions;  that,  of  themselves,  they  have  no 
moral  nature,  but  borrow  one  from  the  circumstancej  that 
the  will  has  an  indirect  influence  in  calling  them  into  exist- 
ence.  2d.  That  a  person  is  responsible  for  his  emotions, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  his  voluntariness  in  bringing 
his  mind  into  circumstances  to  cause  their  existence.  3d. 
That  love  to  Ood  and  all  Christian  graces^  are  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  principle,  or  a  determination  to 
obey  the  will  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  metaphysical  speculations 
on  the  subject  of  moral  agency,  we  suppose,  either  that  the 
law  is  still  in  force,  or  that  man  is  released  from  all  alle- 
giance to  his  Maker.  Upon  this  law,  which  requires  that 
we  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  it  compre- 
hends all  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Bible:  is  the  sum  of 
man's  moral  obligations :  all  the  Christian  graces,  by  an  easy 
analysis,  are  resolvable  into  love  to  God  and  man  as  their 
essential  principles ;  these  affections  alone,  which  have  al- 
ways been  regarded,  not  only  as  voluntary,  but  volitions 
themselves,  give  value  to  external  obedience,  which  should 
be  but  an  outward  expression  of  them :  external  obedience 
must  spring  from  these  aflfections,  or  others  which  are  law- 
ful. If  from  the  latter,  it  is  no  longer  obedience  but  sin. 
Involuntary  em^otions,  from  the  very  definition  of  the  terms, 
cannot  be  of  a  moral  nature.  Our  author,  therefore,  as- 
sures us,  that  they  derive  a  moral  nature  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  will  has  an  indirect  agency  in  calling  them 
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into  existence.  But  how  happens  it  that  God  has  placed  the 
sum  of  human  obligation — all  that  is  holy  in  affection  or 
valuable  and  praiseworthy  in  action,  what  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  is  heaven  itself — ^in  something 
which  has  no  moral  nature  in  itself,  but  barrows  it  from  a 
CIRCUMSTANCE  ?  So,  then,  the  law  itself  is  neither  holy  lo , 
its  nature,  nor  just  in  its  demands,  but  is  supposed  to  acquire 
a  holiness  cmd  justice  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  will 
may  exert  at  least  an  itidirect  and  remote  influence  in  ftil- 
filling  it.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  mere  volition  gives  Us 
whole  value  to  holiness  itself;  a  chcw(MCter  to  an  emotion 
before  that  emotion  exists.  We  find,  then,  that  when  the 
Christian  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
is  conscious  of  love ;  when  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  ocean, 
and  has  the  emotion  of  sublimity,  or  his  thoughts  upon  a 
distressed  family,  and  has  the  emotion  of  pity ;  or  upon  an 
affront,  and  has  the  emotion  of  revenge  and  hatred,  it  is  the 
will  which  gives  a  character  to  these  involuntary  emotions. 
No  enquiry  either  must  be  made  into  the  motives  which  in^ 
duced  the  person  to  call  these  emotions  into  existence.  It 
would  seem  that  whatever  the  author  calls  voluntary  roust 
not  only  be  right  in  itself  but  be  able  to  make  even  obe- 
dience to  the  law  right. 

Again,  he  has  told  us  that  a  person  is  responsible  for  his 
emotions,  only  so  far  as  he  has  been  voluntary  in  bringing 
his  mind  into  circumstances  to  cause  their  existence.  His 
grand  objection  against  orthodoxy  is,  that,  in  his  view,  it 
teaches  that  something  besides  unwillingness  prevents  the 
sinner  from  duty,  and  if  it  does,  he  says  God  must  be  an  in- 
finite tyrant.  But  what  is  duty  1  Is  not  love  to  CKxl  and 
man  the  very  sum  of  it  ?  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  will  can- 
not  directly  call  these  emotions  into  existence  any  more 
than  it  can  call  spirits  from  the  deep.  But  it  can  indirectly. 
Well.  The  sinner,  no  matter  from  what  motives,  calls  up 
the  true  character  of  God  before  his  mind.  Here,  according 
to  our  author,  his  responsibility  ends.  He  is  conscious  of 
enmity.  Mr.  F.  acquits  him  while  the  law  of  God  condemns 
him.  Now,  it  is  either  a  quibble,  or  a  deception,  to  tell  a 
person  that  it  is  only  unwillingness  that  prevents  from 
duty.  God  does  not  demand  willingness  to  weigh  motives^ 
or  willingness  to  obey,  but  obedience  itself;  holy  affections 
expressed  by  holy  actions,  not  willingness  to  exercise  late, 
which  is  nonsense^  but  love  itself    Kespecting  volition  in 
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callinsf  up  motives,  what  person  of  common  sense  ever 
thought  it  possible  to  love  God  without  thinking  of  him^ 
and  what  serious  mind  ever  supposed  it  innocent  not  "  to 
have  Ood  in  all  the  thoughts  ?"  Who,  before  Mr.  P.,  ever 
thought  that  holiness  and  duty  consisted  in  thinking  of  God, 
not  in  loving  him? 

AjSfain,  the  involuntary  emotions  of  love  to  God  and  all 
the  Christian  graces,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  not 
only  from  actual  obedience,  but  from  that  determination  to 
obey  God,  which  constitutes  principle.  What  kind  of 
principle  must  that  be  which  is  to  be  so  carefully  distin- 
fished  from  all  that  is  holy  in  affection,  or  valuable  in 
ctction  ?  A  va^ue  general  resolution  to  obey  God,  because 
it  is  right,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty,  a  conviction 
which  every  mind  must  have  if  the  testimony  of  conscience 
has  not  been  silenced.  A  resolution  to  obey  Ood.  What 
kind  of  obedience  is  that,  into  which  the  love  of  God  is  not 
expected  to  enter  ?  It  must  be  mere  external  obedience,  and 
thai  from  sinful  motives.  A  person  is  required  to  yield  ex- 
ternal obedience  from  right  motives,  as  much  as  to  yield  it 
at  all.  Mr.  F.  insists  much  on  submission  to  God,  which 
he  strangely  defines  to  be  a  resolution  to  obey  God,  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation.  If  the  sinner,  on  the  spot,  expresses 
such  a  resolution,  a  resolution  perhaps  reversed  as  suddenly 
BS  formed,  he  is  encouraged  to  hope.  But  Mr.  F.  carefully 
distinguishes  a  general,  vague  resolution  to  obey  God,  from 
those  spiritual  ajSections  which  have  always  been  consider- 
ed the  only  true  obedience,  and  the  only  safe  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart.  He  tells  us,  after  this,  that  he  has  met 
with  thousands  of  awakened  sinners,  who  never  knew,  till 
they  conversed  with  him,  what  it  was  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  present  obligation.  What  ideas  of  the  nature,  value,  or 
obligation  of  spiritual  affections,  can  he  have,  who  calls  them 
involuntary  emotions,  and  classes  them  with  those  sympa- 
thies, which  belong  to  us  as  animals,  or  those  emotions, 
which  we  necessarily  feel  in  view  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  nature  ? 

The  following  quotation  will  show  how  much  influence, 
what  he  denominates  principle,  is  expected  to  exercise  on 
the  mind  of  those  whom  he  calls  Christians. 

"  Teach  them  how  to  cultivate  a  tender  conscience.  I 
have  been  often  amazed  to  see  how  little  conscience  there  is 
even  among  those  who,  we  hope,  are  Christians.    And  here 
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ced  as  mach  diagusi  among  Christians,  as  ddusien  among 
sinners. 

Christians  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  meetings  in  times  of  revivals ;  not,  however, 
to  produce  revivals.  With  respect  to  protracted  meetings, 
they  interfere  with  necessary  duties,  especially  the  duties  of 
the  closet ;  on  which  the  success  of  ail  public  means  depends ; 
they  owe  their  origin  and  influence  to  tliat  new  divinity, 
which  teaches  that  a  change  of  heart  is  effected  merely  by 
force  of  motive  ;  and  that  the  great  Itenefit  of  means  consists 
in  collecting  the  largest  possible  amount  of  motive,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  bear  upon  the  mind  of  the  sinner.  New  measures 
cannot  have  a  lasting  popularity  with  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  God  alone  who  gives  efficacy  to  means  and  instruments ; 
that  he  has  established  a  permanent  connexion  between  the 
regular  means  of  grace  and  his  blessing  ;  and  that  he  is  jea- 
lous of  his  own  glory,  and  demonstrates  the  inefficiency  of 
means  and  instruments,  even  when  he  grants  them  the  great- 
est success. 

These  meetings,  which  break  down  ministers,  and  which 
our  author  tells  us  produce  a  spasmodic  religion^  are,  from 
their  very  nature,  only  occasional  means ;  but  their  tendency 
has  been  most  seriously  to  impair  all  respect  for  the  re^lar 
institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  have  been  almost  wholly 
laid  aside  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  Christians  are 
employed  in  enquiring  into  their  effects.  It  remains  to  be 
proved,  whether  the  church  has  been  overspreading  the 
world,  or  the  world  has  been  overflowing  the  church. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  F.  introduces  the  Pelagian  he- 
resy ;^tbat  he  holds  only  to  what  the  church  has  always 
called  the  common  influenbeis  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  en- 
courages the  most  dangerous  fanaticism  with  regard  to 
prayer ;  that  he  teaches  that  the  spiritual  affections  aire  only 
involuntary  emotions,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  prin- 
ciple ;  that  the  natural  influence  of  the  regular  means  of 
grace,  is  only  to  produce  a  lifeless  formality.  We  have  been 
astonished  at  the  iufrequency  of  his  quotations  of  Scripture; 
that  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  audience  will 
dispense  with  its  authority^  if  they  can  have  his  reasonings^ 
or  know  his  wishes.  He  often  barely  tells  them,  /  want 
you  to  do  thus,  I  want  you  to  feel  so,  as  if  his  wishes  would 
have  more  weight  than  God^s  commands,  or  rather  as  though 
he  himself  were  at  once  their  Ood  and  Bible.    We  deem  it 
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a  duty,  as  he  complains  so  much  of  censures,  to  quote  some 
of  his  own.  First  he  tells  us,  p.  398,  *^  The  church  has  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  manner  in  which  she  is  to  be  sancti- 
fiedP  Respecting  the  inlSuence  of  the  ministry  heretofore, 
p.  348,  '^  The  truth  is,  that  very  little  of  the  gospel  has  come 
out  upon  the  world  for  these  hundreds  of  years,  without  be- 
ing clogged  and  obscured  by  false  theology.  People  have 
been  told  that  they  must  repent,  and,  in  the  same  breath, 
that  they  could  not  repent ;  until  the  truth  itself  has  been  all 
mixed  up  with  errour,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  practiced 
effect  with  errotir,  and  the  gospel  that  has  been  preached  has 
been  another  gospel^  or  no  gospel  at  alV^  Respecting  our 
young  ministers,  p.  177,  "  I  appeal  to  all  experience,  whether 
our  young  men  in  seminaries  are  thoroughly  educated  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  souls.  Do  they  do  it  7  Evert 
BODY  knmos  they  do  notJ^  Those  who  so  ably  conduct  our 
theological  seminaries,  p.  177,  "  are  men  of  another  age  and 
stamp  from  what  is  needed  in  these  days  of  excitement." 
Some  of  them  are  modestly  advised  to  resign.  P.  269,  he 
tells  us,  "that  no  doubt  there  is  a  jubilee  in  hell  every 
year,  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly." That  "  nothing  will  excite  opposition  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  so  soon  as  a  spirit  of  prayer."  The  General 
Assembly,  we  trust,  is  aware  that  there  is  an  appeal  from 
him,  who  has  judged  the  heart,  to  Him  who  knows  it,  and 
perhaps,  has  not  much  to  fear,  either  from  the  jubilees  of  the 
devils,  or  the  censures  of  Mr.  Finney. 

We  think,  however,  that  these  censures  spring  rather 
from  the  nature  and  limited  extent  of  his  education,  than 
from  any  rancour  or  malice  of  feeling.  Doubtless,  like  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  he  thinks  he  is  doing  God  service  while  censur- 
ing the  doctrines,  officers,  and  institutions  of  the  church. 
We  catmot  but  think,  however,  that  an  itinerant  preacher, 
with  his  popular  talents,  zeal,  and  acquired  influence,  would 
be  like  a  tornado  passing  through  our  churches;  doing  some 
immediate  good,  together  with  much  permanent  mischief; 
utterly  prostrating  all  respect  for  the  ministry,  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  the  gospel ;  upon  which  depend  the  purity 
and  permanence  of  religion.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he  has 
been  called  to  the  head  of  an  institution,  which  may  now 
49erve  as  a  model  to  those  literary  and  theological  seminaries 
which  he  has  so  severely  censured. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Finney  has  been  instrumental  in 
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plangini^  malticudes  into  a  ftital  delnsion ;  of  widely  diffasin^ 
a  bold  aad  licentious  fanaticism :  how  far  guilt  belongs  to 
him,  it  is  neither  our  province  or  wish  to  determine.    Evan- 
^lical  divines  have  always  inculcated  on  young  converts 
the  duty  and  importance  of  anticipating  the  unchanging 
decision  of  the  last  day,  by  habitual  and  rigorous  self-exami- 
nation ;  they  have  inculcated  the  Divine  command,  which 
premises  that  as  Jesus  Christ  is  in  professors,  except  they  be 
reprobates,  they  should  prove  themselves,  find  those  linea- 
ments of  the  image  of  Christ,  which  have  been  written  oa 
their  hearts  by  the  finger  of  God.    Especially  have  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  this  country  been  assiduous  in  their 
endeavours  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  religion  ; 
and  none  more  so  than  President  Edwards,  under  whose 
authority  Mr.  Finney  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  take 
shelter.    This  able  divine  wrote  one  of  his  most  valuable 
treatises  as  a  help  to  self-examination.    It  has  always  been 
the  belief  that  a  good  hope,  so  far  from  being  shaken,  will 
be  strengthened  by  being  tested ;  and  that  self-examination 
is  unfriendly  only  to  delusion.    Divines,  heretofore,  have 
taught  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consists  in  producing 
the  Christian  character  perfect  in  all  its  lineaments;  that 
Christian  affections  are  to  be  tested,  not  by  their  intenseness, 
but  by  their  nature,  their  permanence  and  power ;  by  the 
foct  that  they  produce  an  obedience  universal,  habitual,  and 
cordial ;  and  that  after  all,  we  need  to  search  ourselves  and 
pray  God  to  search  us,  lest  we  perish  in  a  fatal  delusion. 
After  all  the  exertions  of  the  ministry  to  prevent  self-decep- 
tion, how  often  have  facts  proved  that  numbers  have  been 
deceived;  and  how  many,  whom  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  the  Christian  life  have  not  detected,  may  we  fear  will  be 
undeceived,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  their  mistake. 
It  has  always  been  thebelief  of  the  evangelical  ministry, 
that  the  devil,  who  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  can,  by  the  great  subjects  which  revelation  discloses, 
work  powerful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  and  very 
nearly  counterfeit  true  religion.     We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
great  things  of  eternity,  of  themselves,  operating  as  mtotives, 
will  produce  most  powerflil  impressions  on  the  unrenewed 
heart.    Mr.  Finney  places  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  on  the  natural  heart.    Though  he  speaks 
of  a  new  heart,  yet  after  all  it  is  the  old  heart  that  makes  it 
It  is  only  an  artful  abuse  of  language.    We  still  speak  of 
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heart,  though  Mr.  Finney  has  told  us,  that  there  is  do  such 
thin^  as  heart,  distinct  from  voluntary  preference;  we  can- 
not but  think  with  the  old  diyines  and  maDkind  in  general, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  heart,  or  flesh,  or  carnal 
mind,  of  which,  aversion  to  the  character  and  authority  of 
Crod,  insubordination  to  his  will,  hatred,  anger,  envy,  malice, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  are  the  spontaneous  affections.  We 
have  mentioned  what  has  been  the  course  of  divines,  hith- 
erto, but  what  is  Mr.  Finney's?  He  proposes  to  the  sinner 
who  has  already  experienced  the  inefficiency  of  a  thonsand 
resolutions,  a  single  resolve,  expressed  in  terms  of  studied 
ambiguity  and  obscurity  *, — a  resolve  ^  to  submit  to  princi- 
ple*," *^  to  submit  to  obey  God."  He  proposes  to  persons  of 
all  characters  and  conditions,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  agitation  which  precludes  deliberation,  one  resolution, 
and  if  the  sinner  says  he  has  made  it,  he  is  forbidden  to 
doubt ;  he  is  told  that  it  is  almost  certain  evidence  against 
him  to  doubt  *,  that  a  good  hope,  or  relij^ion,  is  matter  of  con- 
sciousness, and  a  doubt  almost  an  absurdity.  Now  what  is 
the  tendency  of  this  course,  but  to  collect,  cheer  up,  and 
drive  forward  a  herd  of  ignorant  and  deluded  persons  into 
the  toils  which  the  devil  always  keeps  spread  to  ensnare  the 
unwary? 

No  doubt  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  as  effectuaUy  se- 
cures his  victim,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  false  hope,  as  by 
plunging  him  into  the  wildest  dissipation.  But  who  can 
measure  the  responsibility  of  pursuing  a  course  so  directly 
calculated  to  further  his  views  ?  With  respect  to  Mr.  Finney, 
we  consider  him  rather  as  an  instrument  than  an  agent.  It 
is  true,  he  has  not,  as  we  had  till  lately  supposed,  the  plea  of 
ignorance.  But  fanaticism  is  capable  of  producing  a  delusion, 
which  will  as  rea/Zy  confound  the  distinctions  between  right' 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  on  some  subjects,  as  insanity 
itself.  How  far  it  should  operate  as  an  excuse,  we  are  not 
bound  to  determine.  Early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Finney  re- 
ceived the  friendly  advice  and  expostnlation  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, distinguished  for  their  talents,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience— one  of  them  better  entitled  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  revivals,  than  any  man  living.  His  errours  were  clearly 
pointed  out,  their  tendency  fully  shown,  or  rather  their  con- 
sequences most  exactly  predicted.  The  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen  were  entitleid  to  an  attentive  and  prayerful  exa- 
mination :  at  least  they  had  a  claim  to  respect,    fiut  his 
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mind  had  readied  that  state,  in  which  argnmeuts  and  objec- 
tions alike  con6rm  one  in  errour.  He  now  sees  his  system 
developing  itself  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  cast  the  blame  on  those  whose  misfortune  it  has 
been  to  be  compelled  to  witness  and  share  the  shame  which 
inconsistency,  gross  immorality,  and  often  barefaced  h3rpo- 
crisy,  have  brought  upon  religion.  No  human  force  can 
arrest  the  influence  of  this  system :  it  must  show  itself;  and 
any  more  open  and  deliberate  attempt  to  cast  the  blame  of 
such  backslidings  on  others,  will  serve  only  to  impair  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Finney's  integrity.  Those  who  believe  in  no- 
thing higher  than  a  morality,  which  draws  its  motiTes 
wholly  from  this  world,  justly  regard  the  virtue  of  the  mere 
moral  man,  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  principle.  Christians 
believe  that  piety  is  '^  God  working  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure," 
— continuing  and  perfecting  the  work  which  he  has  begun, 
so  that  the  path  of  the  just  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter 
to  the  perfect  day.  What  shall  we  say  of  revivals,  where 
not  half,  sometimes  not  one-fifth,  sometimes  not  one-tenth  of 
the  converts,  have  preserved  even  the  form  of  godliness,  for 
a  few  months  only?  These  persons,  whom  policy,  self- 
respect,  a  decent  regard  for  their  own  reputation,  worldly 
motives,  as  well  as  those  of  religion,  should  have  restrained 
from  grossly  violating  their  solemn  engagements,  have  for- 
feited the  respect  both  of  the  church  and  tlie  world,  fixed  a 
lasting  and  deserved  stigma  on  their  own  character,  and 
brought  even  religion  itself  into  suspicion.  Yet  we  generally 
find,  that  those  persons  who  have  deservedly  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  man,  too  often  presume  on  the  fiivonr 
of  God ;  and  cling  to  their  false  hope,  till  the  delusion,  which 
has  brought  disgrace  on  the  church,  brings  destruction  on 
themselves. 

But  it  would  be  well  if  the  influence  of  this  strain  of  in- 
struction were  confined  to  its  unhappy  victims.  It  extends 
far  beyond  them.  The  evil  falls  heavily  on  the  church. 
Are  persons  to  be  received  to  the  church,  who  come  forward 
and  assure  us,  and  boast  that  they  put  their  bands  to  the 
plough,  without  first  setting  down  to  count  the  cost?  Are 
persons  to  be  received  as  supporters  of  the  purity,  guardians 
of  the  disaipline,  and  depositories  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  upon  an  evidence,  the  strength  of  which  would  not 
justify  a  person  in  entrusting  a  trifling  sum  of  money  to  their 
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care?    Can  they  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  Christian 
doctrine,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  piety,  of  their 
own  hearts,  who  have  merely  made  a  solitary  good  resolu* 
tion,  and  know  not  yet  how  they  shall  keep  that,  can  they 
be  able  to  measure  or  feel  the  responsibility  they  take  on 
themselves,  by  setting  themselves  forth  as  living  exhibitions 
of  the  purity  which  Christianity  inculcates  and  produces ; 
examples  for  the  world,  epistles  of  Christ,  which  must  be 
known  and  read  of  all  men  1    The  effects  of  this  course,  we 
have  said,  have  already  been  fearfully  manifested ;  but  we 
have  only  begun  to  witness  them.    Its  effects  must  be,  even 
supposing  these  individuals  succeed  in  retaining  the  form 
of  piety,  to  fill  up  the  church  with  persons  sceptical  of  the 
doctrines,  impatient  of  the  discipline,  and  regardless  of  the 
harmony  and  peace  of  the  church ;  above  all,  who  will  more 
than  neutralize  the  influence  and  example  of  the  sound  and 
spiritual  members.    These  persons  will  encourage,  and  even 
seem  to  authorize  and  justify  the  impiety,  the  sco&,  and  the 
arguments  of  infidels ;  none  of  which  have  so  much  force 
as  the  irreligious  lives  of  professors  of  religion.    They  will 
make  religion  appear  not  only  contemptible,  but  ridiculous. 
This  system  of  religious  instruction  brings  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  influence  on  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  into 
doubt  and  suspicion.    The  believer  feels  that  these  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  precious  beyond  expression ;  im- 
portant as  the  interests  of  the  soul ;  the  source  of  all  his 
strength,  comfort,  and  joy ;  indispensable  to  his  salvation. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  fearful  responsibilities,  that  he  can,  by 
his  inconsistent  life,  produce  scepticism  on  this  important 
doctrine,  lead  others  to  doubt  the  promise  of  those  succours 
which  are  necessary  to  their  salvation,  to  do  even  more. 
But,  if  the  world  see  professors  of  religion  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  governed  by  the  same  motives,  and  even  guilty 
of  the  same  open  sins  with  themselves,  will  they  not  natu- 
rally say,  not  only  that  their  professions  are  hypocritical,  but 
also  that  their  pretensions  are  groundless  and  enthusiastic ; 
that  they  do  not  accomplish  or  even  attempt  any  thing  he- 
yond  the  orditiary  powers  of  man.    To  authorize  sucn  re- 
marks, is  a  sin,  to  which  all  others  seem  small.    That  Ood 
works  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  is  clearly  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  philosophy  has  never  had  any  thin^  solid  to 
object  against  it ;  that  he  works  in  him  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure,  a  cordial  obedience  to  the  spiritual, 
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but  jast  and  reasonable  precepts  of  his  word,  is  tanglit  in 
the  same  sentence;  and  philosophy  is  guilty  at  once  of  pre- 
sumption and  impiety,  in  casting  reproach  on  this  doctrine. 
The  Bible  assigns  the  fall  of  man  as  the  reason  which  makes 
this  agency  necessary.  Bat  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  system 
which  teaches  the  existence  of  Divine  influences,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  denies  their  necessity ;  which  teaches  that  man 
has  only  a  bad  habit  of  volition,  which  he  mi^t  be  suppo- 
sed about  as  able  to  correct,  as  to  acquire.  What  shall  we 
say  of  one,  who  teaches  that  the  Christian,  notwithstanding 
this  influence,  '<  will  not  obey  God  unless  he  is  greatly  ex- 
cited ;"  that  he  goes  back  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  does 
nothing  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  except  in  times  of  a 
revival,  which  is  very  seldom  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  a  sys* 
tem,  where  the  sacred  doctrine  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, is  thus  united  with  a  bold  Antinomianism?  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, like  the  original  inventor  of  Pelagianism,  lays  vast  stress 
on  some  particular  and  often  minor  points  of  morahty ;  be 
denounces  the  use  of  tobacco,  cofiee,  and  tea ;  indeed,  impo- 
ses on  the  church  of  Christ  almost  as  many  shackles  as  the 
abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  removed ;  but  still  be  tells 
us,  that  the  Christian  may  and  does  habitually  disobey  God ; 
that  a  revival  is  a  renewal  of  obedience,  even  to  the  behever. 
What  are  revivals j  as  they  have  heretofore  been  understood  ? 
They  take  place  in  churches,  where  neither  members  nor 
ministers  allow  themselves  habitually  to  slumber,  but  always 
use  the  means  of  grace ;  where  they  live  near  to  God ;  where 
they  realize  the  Ihings  of  another  world  by  faith ;  their 
warnings  and  instructions,  sanctioned  by  a  holy  life,  give 
evidence,  force,  and  influence,  to  the  truths  of  revelation ; 
they  eagerly  and  perseveringly  seek  spiritual  riches,  both  for 
themselves  and  others,  and  yet  have  witnessed  but  occasional 
conversions.  Here  God  shows  at  once  the  influence  of 
prajrer,  while  he  demonstrates  the  inefficiency  of  means  and 
instruments,  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  church ;  he 
displays  his  sovereign  power,  suddenly  converts  numberSi 
and  receives  the  glory  which  he  claims. 

But  what  is  an  excitement,  which  Mr.  Finney  calls  a 
revival?  *' It  supposes  that  the  church  are  sunk  down  in 
a  backslidden  state ;"  ^'  that  their  hearts  are  as  hard  as  mar- 
ble ;"  ''  that  the  truths  of  religion  appear  only  like  a  dream  ;* 
^'  a  revival  is  nothing  else  than  a  new  beginning  of  obedi- 
ence towards  God,  with  regard  to  the  churcSi  f  ^  nntess  tbey 
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aie  greatly  excited,  they  will  aot  obey  Ood.'^  Now  what 
does  he  say  they  do,  when  they  are  aroused  ?  Why,  they 
wake  up,  rub  their  eyes,  bluster  about,  and  vociferate  a  little 
while,  and  go  to  sleep  again.  The  Christian,  out  of  a  revir 
valy  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  asleep,  and  does 
not  obey  Qod  ;  in  a  revival^  he  vociferates  a  little. 

But  what  will  be  the  influence  of  Mr.  F.'s  system  of  in- 
struction, and  his  new  measures,  on  our  religious  institu- 
tions ?  This  influence  has  plainly  shown  itself  where  these 
measures  have  been  long  employed.  Mr.  Finney  and  his 
adherents  should  know,  by  this  time,  that  they  owe  their  in- 
fluence wholly  to  the  remaining  respect  in  the  minds  of  the 
community,  for  the  institutions,  doctrines,  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  He  is  stupidly  undermining  himself  and  his 
new  measures,  and  success  would  be  their  immediate  ruin. 
New  measures  owe  their  influence  wholly  to  remaining  re- 
spect for  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  folly,  if  nothing  worse, 
for  Mr.  F.  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  influence  of  tnat  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy,  who  hesitate  to  receive  his  discov- 
eries ;  nothing  but  their  firm  and  persevering  opposition  will 
prevent  new  measures  from  falling  into  hands  which  will 
destroy  his  influence  as  easily  as  he  has  that  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  devoted  ministers ;  that  will  at  once  sink  new  men, 
new  measures,  and  new  divinity,  into  utter  neglect. 

The  church,  too  little  disposed  to  be  instructed  by  the 
history  of  the  past,  is  compelled  to  learn  wisdom  by  her  own 
sufierings.  Ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  had 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  mingling  bold,  subtil,  and  barren 
philosophy,  with  the  truths  of  revelation.  A  sound  and 
scriptural  theology,  had  in  vain  pointed  out  the  true  conse- 
quences of  some  of  the  common  speculations  on  moral  a&:en- 
cy.  Providence  has  permitted  a  bold  and  reckless  hand,  to 
reduce  one  theory  to  practice,  and  show  the  legitimate,  but 
frightful  results  of  licentious  speculations  on  the  doctrines 
Bx3i  institutions  of  Christianity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  si- 
lence and  shame  all  cavils  and  objections. 

Every  thin^  seems  to  indicate  the  importance  of  return- 
ing to  that  scriptural,  practical,  and  spiritual  exhibition  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  characterized  that  constel- 
lation of  able  divines  who  shone  forth  in  England  when  the 
Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters  had  well  united  their 
influence.  This  country  has  produced  tnany  powerful 
worlffl  on  doctrinal  theology ;  but  can  it  boast  of  producing 
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many  popular  works  of  practical  divinity  rinee  the  days  of 
Edwards  ?  Numeroas  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  sdenee 
of  holy  living,  worth  all  the  rest,  needs  to  be  more  diligently 
and  systematically  cultivated.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  liinary 
taste  of  the  Unitarians  has  put  a  value  on  many  of  these 
old  divines  which  is  hardiv  felt  by  the  evangelical.  Il  does 
seem  that  preaching  would  be  far  more  successful  i^  instead 
of  vainly  attempting  to  prove  man  an  accountable  being,  we 
could  be  persuaded  to  believe  conscience,  and  the  BiUe,  and 
insist  on  the  justice  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law,  in  its 
strictest  and  most  extensive  demands.  The  sinner  would 
be  convinced  at  once  of  his  corruption  and  his  guilt,  see  the 
need  of  ^race  to  cleanse,  and  mercy  to  pardon.  He  wonld 
see  the  adaptation  of  the  offices  of  a  Saviour  to  his  own  infi- 
nite wants, — embracing  him,  would  see  him  to  be  infinildy 
precious  and  lovely. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  interests  of  rel^on  woold 
be  greatly  advanced,  if  divines,  from  the  pulpi^  dwdt  hi 
more  on  the  evil  of  sin,  the  corruption  and  guilt  of  the  sin- 
ner, the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  the  auties  of  the  do- 
set,  the  care  of  the  heart,  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  ^i- 
ritual  mind,  and  lieing  detached  from  the  world.  Were  die 
duties  of  the  closet  insisted  on,  and  performed  as  they  were 
once,  we  are  persuaded  the  influence  would  instantly  be  felt 
It  would  have  an  influence  on  the  temper,  the  spirit,  and 
conduct  of  Christians,  which  would  instantly  attract  the  at- 
tention and  respect  of  the  world ;  it  would  add,  not  only  to 
the  comfort  of  professors  themselves,  but  wonld  give  tenfold 
vigour  to  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day. 

With  resi>ect  to  Mr.  F.'s  arguments  against  depravity  and 
regeneration,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  physical,  we  con- 
fer it  is  an  ingenious  way  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  heart  in  which  it  is 
seated.  His  arguments  owe  their  force  to  this  denial,  and  it 
is  somewhat  too  late  for  an  individual  to  come  forward  and 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  will,  of  which  envy, 
pnde,  hatred,  ambition,  and  revenge  are  the  affisctions. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  numerous  contradictions 
contained  in  his  lectures;  we  had  considered  them  as  over- 
sights, and  concluded  that  his  denial  was  as  good  as  bis 
assertion ;  and  this  might  be  true  were  the  memories  of  bis 
hearers  perfect  But  we  find  a  thing  asserted  to  prove  one 
thing,  and  denied  to  prove  another.    The  pn^  ouiat  be  m» 
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moved  from  under  one  part  that  other  parts  of  his  beautiful 
fitbric  might  be  supported. 

With  reeard  to  Mr.  Finney's  charges  against  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  clergy  as  unfriendly  to  revivals ;  his  strange 
defence  of  new  measures;  his  sweeping  censures  on  the 
characters,  attainments,  and  designs  of  a  jp:reat  majority  of  the 
clergy ;  his  adducing  the  authority  of  Edwards,  in  support  of 
a  measure  which  that  great  divine  had  pointedly  condemned : 
we  think  that  Mr.  F.  has  consulted  his  circumstances,  ana 
the  extremity  of  his  system  of  new  measures,  rather  than 
his  own  feelings,  or  the  naked  truth.  We  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  apply  the  rules  of  a  rigorous  morality  to  some  of 
the  artifices  of  his  book :  and  it  is  only  as  he  stands  con- 
nected with  new  measures,  and  takes  the  lead  in  the  preva- 
lent system  of  disorganization,  that  we  have  felt  permitted 
to  allude  to  his  character  at  all.  We  say  we  do  not  know 
how  much  guilt  may  attach  to  these  artifices,  though  we 
can  see  much  mischief  as  the  result.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  F. 
is  now  aware  that  he  has  pushed  on  too  &r ;  advance  and 
retreat  are  both  alike  diflScult.  He  is  conscious  that  the 
public  confidence  is  now  fast  ebbing  away  from  him ;  and 
both  charity  and  humanity  forbid  that  we  attach  a  responsi- 
bility to  his  convulsive  flouncing  which  could  belong  only 
to  deliberate  motion. 
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Aet.  Vin.    On  Radicalism. 

By  tha  Editob. 


No.  n. 

An  exponlion  qf  iKe  ^ecU  qf  BadieaUim, 

It  wbb  attempted,  in  a  previous  number,  to  trace  Radi- 
calism back  to  the  principles  from  which  it  springs.  It  now 
remains  to  follow  it  down  to  the  effects  which  it  produces. 
This  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is,  after  all,  rather  by  tb&r 
effects,  than  their  principles,  that  different  systems  and  mea- 
sures are  commonly  judged  of.  Men  are  slow  to  condeom 
any  thing,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  abstract  naturei 
which  is  seen  to  be  productive  of  the  public  good.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  if  its  tendencies  are  plainly  hurtful,  nothing 
which  can  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  will  save  it  from  gene- 
ral reprobation. 

It  is  our  design  to  show,  that  the  good  results  which  are 
claimed  as  the  effects  of  the  Radical  mode  of  reform^  are 
falsely  ascrihed  to  ity  and  thatj  on  the  contrary j  its  proper 
influence  is  injurious. 

The  argument  most  frequently  used  by  those  who  abet 
that  system  of  Radical  Reform,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, is,  that,  let  moralists  say  what  they  please  of  its 
nature,  it  is  still  the  means  of  accomplishing  great  and  good 
ends,  not  otherwise  attainable.  To  confirm  this,  they  refer 
to  the  example  of  some  successful  Reformers,  who  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  ask,  with  trinm|^ 
what  great  Reformation  was  ever  effected  without  its  aid. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  consists  in  claiming  results 
as  the  appropriate  effects  of  the  Radical  style  of  proceeding, 
which  are  owing,  either  directly  to  different  causes, or  to  the 
providential  counteraction  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
system  to  which  they  are  ascribed. 

Good  results  are  som^tim^es  claimed  as  the  effects  ^ 
Radical  efforts^  which  care  really  owing  to  differenij  and 
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even  opposite  causes.  The  course  of  things  is  often  veiy 
much  as  follows : — Through  the  operation  of  those  silent, 
but  deep- working  powers,  which  are  ordained  by  God  for  the 
renovation  and  elevation  of  man,  the  state  of  society  is  gradu- 
ally changed.  A  sound  public  sentiment  is  formed, — a  public 
conscience  is  created.  The  whole  moral  atmosphere  acquires 
a  tone  which  is  strengthening  to  whatever  is  pure  and  good, 
but  in  which  nothing  which  is  evil  can  long  subsist.  But 
now,  in  this  state  of  things,  where  every  good  result  is  on 
the  point  of  being  realiz^,'  a  new  agency,  which  had  no 
share  in  bringing  on  so  favourable  a  crisis,  is  thrust  violently 
in  between  the  proper  causes  and  their  near  effdbts,  and  from 
its  immediate  proximity  to  the  latter,  receives  the  credit  of 
their  accomplishment.  It  is  here,  as  it  often  happens  in 
scientific  investi^tions,  where,  after  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  ages  of  patient  experiment,  some  lucky  and  unpre- 
meditated nit  brings  to  light  the  long-sought  principle,  and 
eclipses  the  fame  of  those  labours,  by  which  stores  of  know- 
ledge had  been  accumulated,  and  by  which  the  grand  dis- 
covery would  have  been  ere  long  attained.  In  like  manneri 
when  some  great  reform  is  witnessed,  the  credit  of  its  ac- 
complishment, which  is  due  only  to  the  long-continued  ope- 
ration of  the  stated  means  of  human  improvement,  is  often 
usurped  by  some  extraordinary  and  violent  agency,  which 
has  not  a  particle  of  salutary  efficacy,  except  what  it  derives 
from  its  intrusive  interposition,  as  a  kind  of  conductor,  be- 
tween the  remote  causes  and  their  final  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  purified  and  invigorating  moral  atmosphere,  is  the 
great  work.  Where  this  exists,  and  there  only,  philanthropy 
has  an  element  in  which  it  can  live  and  act.  It  is  this  all- 
pervading,  high-toned  moral  sentiment,  which  sustains,  and 
accelerates  every  good  enterprise,  while  it  smites  every  evil 
work  with  languor,  or  the  stroke  of  death.  And  this  moral 
sentiment,  which  is  the  grand  condition  of  success  in  every 
project  of  reform,  is  produced,  not  by  special  agencies  of  be- 
nevolence, but  by  more  deep  and  stated  causes. 

In  other  cases,  the  good  ascribed  to  Radicalism  is  owing 
to  the  providential  counteraction  of  the  proper  tendencies 
of  this  system.  Through  the  violence  and  recklessness 
which  characterize  this  mode  of  Reform,  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  often  thrown  into  confusion ;  parties  are  formed, 
and  arrayed  in  bitter  hostility  against  each  other ;  prejudices 
are  excited,  which  prevent  the  farther  progress  of  the  im- 
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provement  begun ;  and  a  storm  of  passion  is  raised  which  is 
ready  to  vent  itself  upon  whatever  obstructs  its  course,  and 
to  spread  promiscuous  ruin  through  the  moral  and  social 
kingdom.  In  this  state  of  most  deplorable  turmoil  and  up- 
roar, when  those  by  whom  the  tempest  has  been  raised,  un- 
able longer  to  controul  it,  stand  aghast  in  view  of  its  unspa- 
ring rage,  and  expecting  sudden  destruction, — ^in  this  state 
of  things,  Providence  sometimes  interposes,  in  a  way  the 
most  unlocked  for,  to  prevent  the  dreaded  evils.  That  same 
power  which  shifts  the  gale,  and  bids  it  drive  the  shattered 
barque,  ready  to  dash  upon  the  rocks,  into  a  place  of  safety, 
and  then  chains  its  fury  and  lulls  it  to  rest ;— even  so  turns 
the  hearts  of  men,  when  most  vehemently  set  upon  evil, — 
marks  out  a  safe  direction  for  their  stormy  passions,  and 
then,  after  accomplishing  by  them  his  own  good  purposes, 
makes  them  to  cease.,-— <^uses  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  and  the  remainder  of  it  restrains.  The  excitement, 
the  confusion,  the  danger,  the  terrour,  were  the  proper  eflfocts 
of  the* Radical  spirit ; — to  this,  too,  would  the  fuin  just  es- 
caped have  been  jusdy  charged.  The  unforeseen  deliver- 
ance is  from  God.  'Tis  He,  in  these  moments  of  our  sdf- 
wrought  terrour  and  peril, 

"  Tis  He,  our  fears  to  oease^ 

Sends  down  the  meek-eyed  Pkacb. 
She,  crown'd  with  oli? e-green,  comes  softly  gUdioft 

Down  throuffh  the  taming  sphere^ 

— His  reedy  htrbinger, — 
With  turtle  wing  the  stormy  cloud  dividing^ 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.*'* 

But  how  often  is  the  pure,  serene,  and  bUssfuI  state,  thus 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  tempest  by  the  Divine  interpo- 
sition, refi[arded  as  the  proper  effect  of  the  angry  elements 
from  which  it  is  educed  !  and  l)0w  contrary  is  this  to  troth ! 
It  is  as  if  the  day,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the  rising 
sun,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  night  out  of  which  it  is 
brought,  it  is  as  if  the  beauteous  raifice  which  rises  upon 
the  ashes  of  a  dreadful  conflagration,  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  destroying  fire,  rather  than  to  the  skill  a^d  industry  by 
which  the  ruins  of  the  fire  are  repaired. 

If  now  it  is  considered,  how  much  of  the  good  which  is 
claimed  as  the  effect  of  the  Radical  style  of  effort,  may  be 

*  Milton's  Christmas  Hymn. 
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accounted  for  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  ways  just  mention- 
ed ;  there  will  be  but  little  left  to  warrant  the  plea  of  utility, 
so  often  urged  in  its  behalf.  It  would  indeed  be  contrary  to 
many  of  the  plainest  moral  principles,  if  any  good  at  all 
should  naturally  flow  from  a  system  of  such  unmingled  evil, 
as  Radicalism  has  been  shown  to  be.  As  there  is  no  virtue 
in  this  system,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  none  could  go 
out  of  it.  From  a  root  so  bitter,  a  stock  so  crabbed,  and 
branches  so  prickly,  how  can  pleasant  fruits  be  expected  1 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

But  we  proceed  further  to  show,  that  tke  direct  tendency 
and  natural  effects  of  the  Radical  spirit  are  evil. 

Such  they  are,  first  of  all,  upon  the  personal  character 
of  those  who  are  infected  by  it.  If  the  Kadical  spirit  grows 
out  of  flaws  and  faults  in  personal  character,  as  has  been 
before  shown,  it  reacts  upon  them,  and  makes  them  tenfold 
more  glaring.  Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  the  whole 
man  rapidly  deteriorates. 

As  it  is  to  some  intellectual  deficiency  that  Radicalism 
may  be  first  traced,  so  it  is  in  the  understanding  that  its  de^ 
leterious  influence  first  appears.  It  kindles  passions  which, 
like  a  fever,  produce  a  debility  proportioned  to  the  violence 
with  which  they  have  raged. — It  is  characteristic  of  the  Ra- 
dical humour,  to  fix  upon  some  particular  object,  selected  at 
random,  from  the  wide  field  of  benevolence,  to  the  neglect 
or  exclusion  of  every  other.  To  this  object  it  confines  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  thus  blinds  the  judg^ement,  and 
distorts  the  intellectual  frame.  Through  the  laws  of  our 
mental  constitution,  we  are  liable  to  err,  not  only  by  think- 
ing too  little,  but  also  by  thinking  too  much,  upon  any  one 
object.  The  mind's  eye,  like  the  eye  of  the  body,  dilates  as 
the  field  of  vision  widens,  and  contracts  as  it  diminishes, 
until  the  most  comprehensive  sight,  by  poring  too  long  and 
too  intently  upon  one  thing,  is  rendererd,  at  last,  microscopic. 
The  perpetual  working  of  one  idea  is  too  much  for  the  brain 
to  bear,  and  often  prcmuces  monomania^  if  not  the  entire 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  Rantian  philosophy  had  been 
broached,  and  had  seized  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
German  scholars,  one  could  scarcely  enter  a  mad-house, 
without  meeting  some  raving  philosopher.  And  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  our  Retreats  for  the  Insane  would  bear  simi- 
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lar  testimony  to  the  melancholy  eiiect  upon  the  human  miad 
of  those  undue  excitements  on  some  matters  of  a  practical 
nature,  to  which  our  community  is  so  prone.  This  effect 
has,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  sadly  conspicuous  in 
the  case  of  many  good  men,  whose  only  errour,  at  first,  was 
too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  some  favourite  object  which  they 
had  espoused,  but  who,  in  process  of  time,  have  ran  into 
such  wildness  and  extravagance  of  opinion,  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion,  that  they  had  lost  the  balance  of  their  minds,  and 
that,  as  to  one  point,  at  least,  they  were  really  insane. 

While  it  is  painful  to  allude  to  such  instances,  it  is  pro- 
per they  should  be  held  forth  for  the  warning  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  themselves  up  to  excessive  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  objects,  which,  one  after  another,  engage  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent  public,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  injury  they  are  thus  doing  their  own  minds.  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  perpetually  revolving  some  single 
thing,  especially  if  it  be  of  an  exciting  nature,  they  will  al- 
most inevitably  acquire  a  mental  bias,  by  which,  even  if  rea- 
son be  not  unsettled,  their  judgement  will  be  warped,  so  that 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  must  be  shaken,  and  tfaeir 
whole  influence  greatly  impaired. 

The  effect  of  the  Radical  spirit  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  those  by  whom  it  is  indulged,  is  still  worse 
than  upon  their  understanding.  Overlaying,  as  they  do,  the 
faults  of  others  with  every  colour  of  exa^^ration,  they  come 
to  regard  them  as  monsters  of  iniquity,  quite  beyond  the 
pale  of  charity,  towards  whom,  accordingly,  they  allow  them- 
selves to  exercise  the  most  unmingled  detestation.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  remark,  that  by  hating  t^toe^  too  much, 
we  may  come  to  love  men  too  little.  Nothmg  tends  more  to 
quench  every  philanthropic  sentiment  in  the  human  breast, 
than  an  habitual  indulgence  of  those  angry  feeling  those 
severe  and  uncaudid  judgements,  and  that  reproachful  lan- 
guage, by  which  the  Radical  temper  gives  itself  vent.  Where 
this  indulgence  has  been  long  continued,  there  has  been  in- 
variably induced  over  the  character  a  cast  of  bitter  misan- 
thropy. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  persons  of  the  best  dispositions 
are  oAen  seduced  from  the  right  path,  by  the  high  preten- 
sions and  apparent  utility  of  the  Radical  mode  of  reform. 
But  the  dispositions  by  which  they  were  drawn  into  this  dan- 
gerous alliance,  are  soon  supplanted  by  those  more  conge- 
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nial  with  the  impetuous  career  on  which  they  have  entered 
Jn  the  iirst  glow  of  that  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  with  which 
they  rush  upon  the  hi^h  towers  and  strong  holds  of  wick- 
edness, there  is  something  of  generosity,  which  awakens  our 
interest,  if  it  cannot  gain  our  approhation.  But,  behold  them 
in  the  next  scene  oi  this  melo-drama  of  reformatory  enter- 
prise !  Disappointed  of  the  immediate  success  which  they 
anticipated,  and  dismayed  by  the  unexpected  vigour  of  the 
resistance  made  to  them,  they  give  way  to  a  momentary  dis- 
couragement From  this  state,  however,  they  soon  recover 
themselves,  and  renew  the  assauk ; — but  with  less  of  good 
will,  less  of  cheerfulness  and  hope,  and  more  of  impatience 
and  vexation.  Their  onset  is  again  unsuccessful.  And 
here  a  new  set  of  feelings  arises.  Their  just  abhorrence 
of  the  evil  assailed,  gives  place  to  rage  against  those  by  whom 
it  is  so  pertinaciously  defended.  Their  love  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  embarked,  is  abated ;  while  to  cx)nquer  its  ene- 
mies, and  to  triumph  over  them,  becomes  the  reigning  pas- 
sion of  their  souls.  Irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  have  been  resisted, — thirsting  to  revenue  the  wounds 
they  have  received,  they  mingle  once  more  m  the  conflict. 
In  diat  disgraceful  war  of  passion  which  now  ensues,  there 
is  iko  longer  any  difference  apparent  between  the  infuriated 
assailants,  and  the  enraged  adherents  of  evil.  The  same 
passions  are  indulged,  the  same  weapons  wielded,  on  both 
sides.  Where  now  is  that  serenity  which  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  right,  and  of  the  Divine  favour  ?  Where 
now  is  that  charity,  which  doth  not  behave  it<!elf  unseemly, — 
unvaunting,  long-suffering,  unprovoked  ?  attributes  by  which 
the  true  Reformer, — the  Christian  philanthropist, — ^is  ever 
distinguished.  "Behold,  I  send  you  forth,"  said  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  disciples,  "  as  sheep  among  wolves."  But  here 
the  i^eep  are  changed  to  wolves ;  and  wolves  meet  wolves, 
and  bite  and  devour  one  another  with  rabid  ferocity.  When 
it  comes  to  this,  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  our  valiant 
heroes  of  Reform.  In  such  fighting  they  are  sure  to  be 
beaten  ;  and  at  length  retire  from  the  field,  exhausted  with 
fruitless  labour,  stung  with  shame,  and  covered  with  dis- 
grace, and  sink  down  at  last  into  a  state  of  fretful  petulance, 
sullen  dejection,  and  malignant  misanthropy. 

There  is  another  e£fect  of  the  Radical  spirit  upon  per- 
sonal character,  more  deplorable  still.  It  tends,  by  an  in«> 
sidious  process,  which  is  hardly  discerned  even  by  those  io 
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whom  it  takes  place,  to  undermine  their  moral  integritjf. 
That  moral  delinqueacy,  both  in  lower  and  higher  in- 
stances, does  follow  hard  upon  every  species  of  nltraisai  and 
zealotry,  is  an  observation  so  common,  as  almost  to  be  pro- 
verbial. The  history  of  fanaticism  always  leads  us,  bjr  rapid 
transitions,  from  the  heights  of  a  boasted  purity  ahnost  so- 
perhiiman,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  pollution.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  give  some  account  of  a  phenomenon  at  once  so 
frequent  and  so  remarkable.  Those  who  in  some  things  ^ 
beyond  the  commandment,  will  be  very  apt  to  feel,  that,  in 
other  things,  they  may  stop  as  far  short  of  it.  They  will 
naturally  hope  to  be  indulged  in  certain  occasional  slwri 
comings^  out  of  respect  to  the  great  excess  of  their  virtue,  in 
other  particulars,  above  the  ordinary  standard.  They  will 
readily  flatter  themselves,  that  persons  of  such  uncommoa 
merit  will  not  forfeit  the  character  of  goodness,  even  should 
they  deviate  now  and  then  from  the  line  of  strict  rectitude. 
It  is  not  the  deluded  Romanist  alone,  who  believes,  that  sin- 
ful indulgences  jnay  be  balanced  by  works  of  superen^- 
tion, — that  sins  of  omission  may  be  atoned  for  by  the  per- 
formance of  certain  consilia  evangelica^  which  go  beyond 
the  common  standard  of  duty, — that  the  debts  to  Divine  jus- 
tice which  the  righteous  contract,  may  be  cancelled  by  drafts 
upon  their  treasury  of  good  works.  These  are  principles 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and 
are  universally  operative,  until  eradicated  by  a  deeper  re- 
formation, than  that  from  Popery.  But  while  all  who  make 
any  pretensions  to  goodness,  are  liable  to  their  influence,  the 
zealous  Reformer  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  their  power,  and 
in  many  sad  instances  has  unconsciously  become  their 
victim. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  Radicalism  is  exerted.  Men  of  that  vicious  humour 
of  reform  which  we  are  now  describing,  not  unfrequentiy 
select  for  its  exercise,  some  remote  evil,  the  lawful  removied 
of  which  is  to  them  impracticable,  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  which  is  therefore  a  wrong  for  which  they  are  not 
personally  responsible.  They  soon  succeed,  however,  in 
persuading  themselves,  by  means  of  a  logic  of  their  own, 
that  it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  their  duty,  and  thus  they  are 
bound  to  accomplish  its  immediate  subversion.  This  sense 
of  persona]  obligation  is  greatly  enhanced,  where  the  evil  in 
question  is  heinous  in  its  character,  or  when  the  end  they 
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hare  ia  view  has  any  thing  of  sacredness  in  it,  any  thing 
which  appeals  to  moral  or  religious  principle.  Under  this 
high-raised,  though  groundless  sense  of  obligation,  they  band 
themselves  together,  and  engage,  as  it  were,  that  they  will 
neither  ,eat  nor  sleep  until  they  have  removed  the  evil  of 
which  they  complain.  But  in  prosecuting  their  endeavour, 
they  soon  come  upon  the  impassable  barriers  which  mark 
the  sphere  of  their  duty,  and  b^n  to  find,  to  their  surprise, 
that,  in  this  case,  ability  is  not  exactly  commensurate  with 
responsibility^ — certainly,  that  they  are  not  honestly  able  to 
do  all  which  they  had  supposed  themselves  responsible  for. 
But  instead  of  arguing,  m  this  dilemma,  the  nullity  of  the 
supposed  obligation,  from  the  want  of  honest  ability,  they 
hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  responsibility,  and  reason  from  it  in- 
versely, that  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.  And 
what  can  be  done,  they  manfully  resolve,  shall  be  done. — 
''This  evil,  which  curses  earth  and  affronts  heaven,  must 
and  shall  be  removed.''  This  is  resolved  upon  ; — the  die  is 
cast ; — ^they  themselves  are  publicly  and  solemnly  pledged ; 
and  it  is  no  time  now  to  be  scrupulous  about  the  means. 
Their  righteous  object  must  be  gained,  if  not  in  one  way, 
then  in  another ; — if  not  by  fair  means,  then  by  foul ; — if  not 
on  the  highway  of  honest  endeavour,  then  through  the  by- 
way of  duplicity  and  stratagem.  Thus  does  that  mistaken 
zeal,  which  re<iches  over  the  limits  of  what  is  lawfully  prac- 
ticable, as  to  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  incline  insensibly 
to  overreach^  in  the  means  which  it  employs. 

This  point  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  the 
history  ot  Charles  I.  ''  After  the  resolution  had  once  been 
formed  by  the  commons,"  says  an  acute  historian  of  that 
monarch,  ^  of  invading  the  established  government  of  Church 
and  State,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  their  proceedings,  in 
such  a  violent  attempt,  woula  thenceforth  be  altogether  regu- 
lar and  equitable.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  their 
attack  on  the  hierarchy,  they  still  more  openly  passed  all 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  as  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  the  sa- 
credness of  the  cause  would  sufficiently  atone  for  employing 
means  the  most  irregular  and  unprecedented.  This  princi- 
ple, which  prevails  so  much  among  zealots,  never  displayed 
itself  so  o(k$nly  as  during  the  transactions  of  this  whole 
period." 

But  this  deteriorating  process  does  not  stop  here.  These 
unlawful  means  which  were  at  first  adopted  from  their  sup- 
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posed  necessity  in  order  to  a  good  end,  are  afterwards  oftea 
retained  from  choice.  The  conscience,  being  blunted  by 
their  first  admission,  loses  its  sense  of  their  criminality,  while 
the  heart,  being  depraved  by  their  use,  acquires  a  real  appe- 
tite for  their  spirit  and  pungrency.  So  that  what  has  been 
said  of  some  Reformers,  incredible  though  it  seem,  may  not 
be  wholly  untrue,  that  a  guiltless  reformatum  tpatdd  ap- 
pear to  themfiai  and  insipid. 

By  steps  so  gradual,  has  this  false  2^1  in  doing  good  led 
many  thoughtlessly  down  to  this  deep  corruption  of  moral 
principle !  And  thus  may  we  account  for  the  afflictive  spec- 
tacle, too  often  witnessed,  of  invmoral  means,  openly  and 
statedly  employed  in  different  departments  of  mora^  reform ! 
the  spectacle  of  men,  while  engaged  in  opposing  fraud  and 
oppression,  adopting  measures  fraudulent  and  coercire ! — 
using  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  petty  management 
and  deep  stratagem,  whispered  calumny  and  open  proscrip- 
tion, as  occasion  may  require,  in  the  service  of  humanity  and 
rirtue! — doing  for  conscience'  sake  what  their  own  con- 
science must  condemn,  and  seeming  ready,  (so  entire  the 
derangement  of  their  moral  nature,)  to  break  every  precept 
of  the  moral  law,  through  their  zeal  to  keep  it  in  a  single 
^int  I 

The  principles  which  lead  to  such  practices,  require  lo 
be  most  carefully  examined.  Men  of  the  stamp  just  de- 
scribed, when  admonished  respecting  the  obliquity  of  their 
course,  will  sometimes  admit,  ^<  that  the  measures  to  which 
they  resort  are  wrong; — but  yet  the  end  for  which  they 
are  employed  is  good,  and  they  seem  to  be  necessary  for 
its  attainment, — and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  overbalance  the  evil  attending  their  use, — 
which,  moreover,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  and  exam- 
ple of  great  names."  By  such  specious  arguments  do  these 
men  justify  themselves  in  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ! 
But  let  them  well  consider,  that  no  secondary  or  assumed 
responsibility  can  annul  their  primary  obligation  to  keep  the 
plain  commandments  of  Ood ; — ^that  true  benevolence  can 
never  lead  men  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude ; — ^that  no 
one  can  be  properly  responsible  for  any  results  which  may 
not  be  lawfully  attained  ; — that  to  plead  the  goodness  of  an 
end  in  justification  of  doubtful  or  improper  means,  is  to  adopt 
one  of  the  most  profligate  doctrines  of  Jesuitical  casuistiy, 
under  cover  of  which  the  most  horrid  enormitiet  of  crina 
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have  been,  and  may  again  be  perpetrated ; — that  to  console 
one's  self  in  the  use  of  forbidden  methods,  under  the  idea  of 
their  being  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  good  ends,  is  to 
forget  the  wo  pronounced  upon  those  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh,  though  it  must  neeids  be  that  offences  come ; — that 
to  weigh  off  actual  crime  against  contingent  advantages  is 
a  business  which,  supposing  the  scales  of  their  wisdom  ever 
so  well  adjusted,  they  are  never  called  to  perform ; — ^and 
finally,  that  what  is  manifestly  wrong  can  never  be  made 
right  by  any  authority  of  names,  by  any  ingenuity  of  reason, 
or  by  any  eloquence  of  praise. 

*'  Not  all  that  heralda  rake  from  coffln'd  clayi 
Mor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blaxon  evil  deedst  or  conaecrate  a  crime." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  various  e&cts  of  the 
Radical  system  upon  personal  character,  because,  though 
they  are  real  and  deplorable,  yet,  from  being  more  covert 
and  confined,  they  have  been  often  overlooked.  And  it  is 
to  these  personal  effects  more  particularly,  that  we  have  been 
desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers, 
who  are  looking  forward  to  public  life,  or  are  about  to  enter 
upon  its  duties.  There  is  much  in  the  spirit  and  carriage 
of  Radicalism  which  appeals  to  the  youthful  ardouir  and  en- 
terprise of  persons  in  this  position.  But  if  it  has  a  bright 
side,  it  has  also  a  dark  side,  which  it  behooves  them  to  look 
at.  And,  before  they  commit  themselves  to  it,  let  them  con- 
sider that,  however  mighty  may  be  its  energies,  or  however 
radiant  its  glories,  its  embraces,  like  Jove's,  must  prove  fatal 
to  those  who  allow  them.  An  alliance  with  this  system  will 
be  attended,  on  their  part,  with  an  almost  certain  sacrifice 
of  all  that  is  just  and  enlarged  in  view,  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  excellent  in  disposition,  of  all  that  is  strict  and  ingen- 
uous in  principle.  Would  they  then  be  delivered  from  men- 
tal bias  and  errour, — ^from  malice  and  all  uncharitableness, — 
from  deceitfulness,  and  blindness,  and  hardness  of  heart, — 
let  them  shun  the  infection  of  that  spirit  which  will  inevita- 
bly involve  them  in  these  evils !  Like  the  fabled  Kelpie  of 
the  Scottish  mytholoffy,  which,  bv  cheering  lights  lures  the 
benighted  traveller  Irom  his  path  into  bogs  and  fens,  and 
then  seizes  upon  him,  drags  him  through  tangled  brakes, 
puts  out  his  eyes,  and  maims  his  limbs,  and  at  last  drowns 
him  in  turbid  waters ;— even  so  does  the  Demon  of  Radical- 
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ism  seize  bold  of  those  whom,  by  its  specious  pretensions,  it 
bas  decoyed  from  the  right  path,  wony  and  harass,  mod 
and  tear,  blind  and  disfigure  them,  and  at  last  plunge  tbem 
into  the  gloomy  gulf  of  delusion,  scorn,  bigotry,  and  guilt. 

Ab!  gcadc  joqUm,  Toor  cago' slept  ne^cr  lose ! 
Nor  let  ihii  Sprite  uuttead  jroa  to  the  heath  I 

Dancing  in  murky  nicht  o'er  fim  and  lake^ 
He  glows  to  draw  yon  downward  to  your  death, 

In  hia  bewitch'd,  low,  maraby  willow  brakcu 
What  thoogb  far  off,  firom  aome  dark  detl  espied. 

His  giinunering  masea  cheer  the  excursve  aghL 
Tet  tn^,  ye  wa^k»»,  torn  Toiir  ateM  asidC^ 

Nor  trust  the  goidance  of  tnat  faithleaa  light ! 
For  watchful,  lurking 'mid  th*  nnnistlinffreed. 

At  tboae  mnk  hoora  the  inly  monsterues, 
And  listens  oft  to  bear  the  paaaing  ateed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes^ 
If  chance  hia  aavage  wrath  may  aome  weak  wretch  auipiiae! 

*  On  him.  enraged,  the  Fiend,  in  anffry  m^od. 

Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern, 
But  instant,  fiirionflL  raiae  the  whelminjr  flood 

O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  afl  return. 
Or  if  be  meditate  hit  wisb'd  escape 

To  some  dira  bill,  that  seems  uprinng  near 
To  hii  faint  eye,  the  ghm  and  gnsly  shape 
In  all  bis  terrours  dad,  ahairwild  appear. 
Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  roand  him  rise, 
Pour*d  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source. 
.  What  now  remain  but  tears  and  nopeleas  aigfas7 

His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthful  Ibroe, 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathleaa  oorae.*" 

We  proceed  now  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  Radicalism 
upon  the  particular  cause  which  it  aims  to  promote. 

It  is  here  presumed,  that  in  the  whole  business  of  moral 
reform,  physical  force  is  out  of  the  question.  The  proper 
labour  of  the  Reformer  is,  to  gain  the  will  of  those  who  are 
in  the  wrong,  and  lead  them  to  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  the  evil  complained  of.  And  the  way  to  accomplish  this 
object  is  determined  by  the  very  laws  of  our  minds.  If  the 
will  is  to  be  gained  in  behalf  of  any  object,  it  must  be  thrcmgh 
the  judgement,  the  conscience,  and  the  afiections.  Reason 
must  te  addressed  by  sober  arguments ;  the  moral  sense 
must  be  aroused  by  solemn  appeals ;  the  passions  in  which 
the  evil  is  rooted,  must  be  corrected ;  the  prejudices  by  which 
it  is  sustained,  must  be  removed ;  and  by  all  the  methods  of  af- 
fectionate persuasion,  the  heart  must  be  brought  to  favour  the 
desired  reformation.  This  is  the  course  almost  instinctively 

*  CoUins's  Sapenititions  in  Scotland. 
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adopted  by  every  sensible  man,  when  truly  interested  to  gain 
his  point — a  cousse  so  plain,  that  even  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  it.  But  the  Radical  adopts  a 
very  different  course.  In  opposition  to  the  known  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  he  begins  by  abusing  the  adverse  party, 
and  pursues  a  course  calculated  at  every  step,  not  to  conci- 
liate, but  to  offend  them ;  not  to  convince  their  judgement, 
but. to  blind  it;  not  to  rouse  their  conscience,  but  to  stop  its 
action  and  drown  its  voice ;  not  to  remove  their  prejudices 
and  depraved  dispositions,  but  to  confirm  and  inflame  them. 
So  contrary  is  the  course  pursued  by  him  to  all  that  expe- 
rience teacher  or  that  wisdom  dictates,  as  to  the  manner  of 
moral  influence,  that  one  is  sometimes  compelled  to  suspect, 
that  he  is  less  concerned  to  secure  the  proposed  good,  than 
to  render  himself  conspicuous  in  promoting  it.  However 
this  may  be,  his  method  of  promoting  reform  is  such  as  to 
ensure  his  failure.  It  bars  the  door  against  him,  and  pre- 
vents his  getting  even  a  hearing.  So  far  from  removing  the 
evil  against  which  it  was  directed,  it  tends  only  to  establish 
it,  and  to  put  off  to  a  great  remove  the  time  of  its  overthrow. 

How  often,  under  ttie  genial  and  all-pervading  influence 
of  Christianity,  has  some  mighty  form  of  evil  been  gradually 
melting  away — its  foundations  being  undermined,  and  its 
bands  relaxed,  until  it  has  seemed  ready  to  fall ;  when,  sud- 
denly, it  has  been  frozen,  yes,  petrified  into  changeless  rigid- 
ity, by  the  rising  against  it  of  the  Medusa-head  oif  ultra-oppo- 
sition. And  there  it  must  stand,  immoveable  and  beyond  the 
hope  of  mitigation,  until  the  horrour  of  this  scowling  phan- 
tom is  effaced  and  forgotten. 

Recent  occurrences  among  us  furnish  a  melancholy  com- 
ment on  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  So  obvious  have  been  the 
ruinous  consequences  resultingtoscAneof  the  noblest  moral  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  from  their  being  urged  too  far  or  too  vio- 
lently, by  this  ultra  and  radical  spirit,  that  they  will  occur  of 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  relieve  us  of  the 
painful  necessity  of  specifying  them.  No  direct  opposition 
from  the  enemies  of  these  enterprises,  could  have  done  them 
half  the  injury  they  have  sustained  from  the  indiscreet  and 
mistaken  zeal  of  their  friends.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ad- 
versary, looking  with  a  malignant  eye  upon  the  good  effected 
by  means  of  these  enterprise,  and  seeking  to  (kstroy  them, 
but  despairing  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  in  the 
way  of  direct  hostility,  had  devised  this  as  his  great  expe* 
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dient — ^to  join  with  them,  under  the  semblance  of  pious  zeal, 
and  drive  them  on  to  such  extremes,  as  must  repel  their  best 
friends,  create  a  strong  reaction  against  them,  deprive  them 
of  the  public  confidence,  and  thus  in  the  end  secure  their 
overthrow.  But  whatever  may  be  his  agency,  he  doubtless 
looks  with  complacency  upon  the  arrest  of  these  useful  en- 
terprises ;  and  owns,  as  peculiarly  congenial,  that  spirit  which 
is  so  efficient  in  hitideriug  their  progress. 

The  blighting  effects  of  Radicalism  upon  its  immediate 
subjects  and  objects,  having  been  thus  exhibited,  we  are  now 
to  show  its  influence  upon  other  persofis  and  other  causes. 
It  is,  however,  to  two  points  only,  in  that  wide  circle  of  mis- 
chief which  here  opens  before  us,  that  we  can  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

The  Radical  style  of  procedure  alienates  and  repels  a 
large  class  of  persons,  who  might  be  gained  to  the  cause  of 
reformation  were  it  wisely  conducted.  We  allude  to  that  class 
of  men,  who,  either  from  principle  or  temperament,  adhere 
to  whatever  has  been  long  established,  are  averse  to  change, 
and  suspicious  of  improvement.  This  class  has  always  com- 
prised some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Their  opposition 
must  always  be  formidable,  while  their  concurrence  would 
bring  to  any  cause  in  which  they  might  enlist,  a  great  ac- 
cession of  strength.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be  repelled  by 
witnessing  the  folly  and  extravagance,  the  vulgarity  and 
violente,  which  characterize  the  radical  way  of  reforming, 
and  the  evil  consequences  which  follow  in  its  train.  In  view 
of  these  evils,  they  cling  more  tenaciously  than  before  to 
every  ancient  institution  and  usage,  however  unimportauL 
Their  fear  of  change,  excessive  before,  becomes  now  their 
ruling  passion;  and  they  start  at  the  very  name  of  Re- 
form, and  tremble  at  the  shadow  of  turning.  Suspecting 
every  reformatory  effort  of  covering  over  some  revolution- 
izing project,  they  decUne  or  oppose  it.  Taking  their  stand 
on  the  existing  state  of  things,  with  all  its  abuses,  they  thus 
fortify  themselves  as  in  a  citadel ;  and  can  be  neither  drawn 
thence  by  the  most  alluring  prospects  of  advantage,  nor 
driven  thence  by  the  most  terrible  threatenings  of  overthrow. 
To  every  call  for  improvement,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Com- 
posing themselves  in  supine  and  imperturbable  quiet,  they 
parry  every  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  evils  of  innovation ;  and  answer  every  re- 
proach from  the  zealous  philanthropist,  by  the  great  nuudm 
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of  conservation — ^^Better  to  be  despised  far  too  anxious  ap- 
prehensuniy  than  mined  by  a  too  confident  security, ^  The 
inflexibility^  the  ioimoveableness,  the  resolved  unaddicted- 
ness  to  chansre,  which  these  men  exhibit,  though  bitterly 
complained  of  by  Reformers,  is  an  obstacle  to  their  sucGess, 
for  which,  in  many  cases,  they  may  thank  their  own  folly 
and  rashness. 

There  remains  one  other  ^neral  effect  of  Radicalism  to 
be  described.  It  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  more  com- 
prehensive of  evil  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  onr  view,  consists  the  chief  hurtfnlness  of  this 
system — the  head  and  front  of  its  offending — in  comparison 
with  which,  its  injuring  the  character  of  a  few  individuals, 
or  arresting  the  progress  of  a  few  particular  enterprises,  are 
hardly  worth  naming.  //  is  the  tendency  of  Radicalism  to 
suspend,  or  ctU  off,  the  good  ififluenees  emanating  from  o/ur 
fundamental  institutions,  literary,  civil,  and  religious, 
even  where  it  does  not  wholly  subvert  these  institutions 
themselves. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  it  is  from  civil  government, 
with  its  laws  and  officers,  its  councils  and  courts,  its  rewards 
and  penalties ;  from  the  church,  with  its  ministry,  its  Sab- 
baths and  sanctuaries,  its  Scriptures  and  sacraments ;  and 
also  from  literary  institutions,  as  subordinate  to  the  others, 
with  the  liberal  studies,  the  arts  and  sciences,  cherished  in 
their  bosom — that  the  influences  are  derived  which  consti- 
tute the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  the  existence  of  these 
institutions,  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
state.  It  is  by  their  excellence  that  the  true  glory  of  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  estimated.  Through  their  influence  it  is,  that 
the  grand  traits  of  national  character  are  formed,  and  the 
grand  particulars  of  national  destiny  determined.  Of  all  of 
them  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  they  are  ordained  of  Ood  ; 
since  in  willing  the  happiness  of  human  society,  he  must  also 
be  supposed  to  have  willed  the  means  necessary  to  this  end. 
Of  the  institutions  of  government  and  religion,  this  is  emi- 
nently true.  In  the  highest  sense,  are  these  of  God;  and  it 
is  especially  through  the  corrective  and  formative  power 
which  they  exert,  that  He  exercises  his  nurturing  care  over 
his  human  &mily«  and  would  train  us  for  the  heavenly 
state.  So  intimately  is  the  wel&re  of  human  society  con- 
nected with  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  these  institutions, 
that  he  who  careth  for  us,  has  made  them  peculiarly  sacred 
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and  inviolable — has  guarded  them  like  the  apple  of  his  eye 
— has  armed  them,  for  their  defence,  with  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  of  the  keys — has  required  obedience  to  them  on 
his  own  authority — has  forbidden  resistance,  every  manner 
of  contempt,  and  even  an  evil  word  spoken  against  them, 
and  annexed  his  own  sanctions  to  their  ordinances.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  crimes  of  treason  and  rebellion — of  heresy, 
schism,  and  apostacy — and  whatever  else  tends,  not  only  to 
subvert  these  institutions,  but  in  any  way  to  impair  their 
powers,  are,  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian nations,  regarded  as  capital  offences — first  against  God, 
by  whom  they  were  ordained  ;  and  then  against  man,  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  designed — ^and  as  justly  liable  to  the 
highest  civil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Now  the  Radical  spirit,  fraught  as  it  is  with  contempt  for 
these  institutions,  and  opposition  to  them,  envelopes  the  germ 
of  all  these  crimes ;  and,  when  fully  imfolded,  produces 
them,  and  all  their  dreadful  consequences.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  gr^at  question  of  Conservation  and  Radicalism, 
which  is  now  dividing  the  world,  is  of  no  trifling  import. 
It  is  not,  as  often  considered,  one  of  those  party  questions, 
either  side  of  which  may  be  indifferently  taken.  It  is  not  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  taste,  by  birth,  by  class,  or  order. 
So  far  from  this,  it  is  a  question  of  a  highly  moral  nature — 
in  the  decision  of  which  are  involved  the  most  solemn  obli- 

Sations  of  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
eepest  grades  of  criminality. 

To  say  nothing  here  of  the  tendency  of  the  Radical  spirit 
utterly  to  subvert  and  overthrow  these  fundamental  instita* 
tions,  it  is  our  design  to  show,  that  even  while  they  continue, 
the  good  influences  emanating  from  them  are  suspended,  just 
80  far  as  Radicalism  prevails. 

The  good  influence  of  these  institutions  depends  on  a  few 
simple  conditions  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  designed.  The  principal  of  these  conditions  sure  perhaps 
the  following,  viz.  that  the  public  mind  should  be  iranquU 
and  undisturbed  under  the  action  of  these  institutionSy  thai 
it  should  be  penetrated  with  reverence  and  affection  for 
them,  and  repose  on  their  truth  and  divinity  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence. 

The  composure  of  the  public  mind  is  an  essential  con- 
diiion  of  the  efficacy  of  public  institutions.  The  influences 
emanating  from  tfaiem  are  not  sudden  or  striking,  enabling 
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them  to  arrest  and  bold  an  averted  or  diverted  attention. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniform,  gentle,  unobtrusive ;  and 
accordingly  require,  in  order  that  their  powers  may  be  expe- 
rienced, a  high  degree  of  interested  attentiveness  and  open 
susceptibility. 

But  this  state  of  the  public  mind  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  movenoents  which  the  Radical  spirit  originates. 
These  movements  are  bold,  startling,  and  disturbing;  and 
are  designed  to  be  so,  for  the  very  sake  of  diverting  the  pub- 
lic interest  from  its  proper  and  wonted  objects  to  themselves. 
While  they  are  bursting  in  rapid  succession,  and  brilliant 
display,  and  captivating  novelty,  upon  the  astonished  public, 
it  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  general  interest 
felt  for  the  old,  established  institutions,  should  be  abated,  and 
the  diligence  with  which  they  are  administered,  be  inter- 
mitted. 

The  effect  of  these  rare  measures  upon  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  regular  daily  business  appointed  by  God  for 
the  advancement  of  society,  is,  to  use  a  humble  comparison, 
like  that  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  upon  an  indus- 
trious village.  The  worthless  tricks  and  empty  shows  of 
jugglers  and  stage-actors  are  eagerly  run  after,  and  admi- 
ringly gazed  at,  and  extravagantly  paid  for,  by  the  simple 
villagers ;  while  those  useful  callings  among  them,  by  which 
their  happiness  might  be  greatly  increased,  are  left  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  encouragement  and  support.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  active  citizens, — ^the  shop-keeper,  the  me- 
chanic, the  ploughman, — suspend  meanwhile  their  respective 
employments ;  and  thus  all  useful  business  comes  to  a  dead 
stand. — Not  unlike  this  is  the  position  into  which  our  com- 
munity is  often  thrown  by  the  eccentric  performances, — the 
grand  coups  dPeclat^ — the  antic  feats  of  benevolence,  played 
off  before  them  by  some  of  the  vagrant  actors  on  our  public 
stage.  These  men,  who  despise  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
doing  good,  and  have  invented  an  improved  method, — who 
can  leap  at  results  without  the  use  of  the  necessary  means, — 
these  men  who  can  conquer  enemies  by  waving  enchanted 
wands,  open  fast-closed  doors  by  uttering  mystic  words,  and 
break  down  impregnable  walls  by  sounding  magic  horns, — 
these  reforming  Magicians  of  our  times, — how  often  do  they 
run  away  with  the  hearts  and  the  money  of  the  people ; 
while  those  upon  whom  the  public  prosperity  really  depends 
are  ieft^  comparatively  uncaned  for  and  unrewarded  !    And 
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what  is  worse,  the  public  ftinctionaries  themselves,  the 
teacher,  the  magistrate,  the  pastor,  are  turned  aside  from  the 
exercise  of  their  appropriate  callings,  and  join  in  the  general 
amazement  at  the  grand  exploits  of  the  wonder-workers  in 
the  business  of  reform ! 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  its  strange  and  eccentric  perform- 
ances, addre^ed  to  an  idle  curiosity,  that  Radicalism  diverts 
the  public  attention  from  its  proper  objects ;  but  by  agitations 
of  a  t^r  more  serious  nature,  appealing  to  deeper  and  more 
absorbing  principles.  Wherever  it  prevails,  it  breaks  the 
harmony  of  the  constituent  elements  of  society,  interrupts 
the  settled  course  of  affairs,  produces  endless  chan^ne  and 
wide  commotion,  and  brings  about  such  a  state  of  things  as 
cannot  be  witnessed  without  solicitude,  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
and  apprehension  of  comiqg  danger.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, whatever  is  even  a  little  removed  from  the  first  care  of 
self-preservation,  is  likely  to  be  disregarded.  When  every 
thing  around  is  shaking, — when  the  most  momentous  inte- 
rests are  in  jeopardy, — when  the  question  of  life  and  death 
is  brought  home  to  every  bosom, — in  this  vast  confusion, 
of  which  the  Radical  spirit  is  the  author,  and  in  which  it 
riots,  as  its  congenial  element, — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
much  interest  should  be  felt  in  any  of  those  useful  Vocations, 
which  depend  for  their  successful  prosecution  upon  present 
quiet,  and  for  their  reward,  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  exist- 
incf  state  of  things.  The  price  of  public  stocks  rises  and 
frills  according  to  the  variations  in  public  confidence,  with 
scarcely  more  precision,  than  the  esteem  in  which  those  lib- 
eral pursuits  are  held,  which  flourish  only  in  peace.  Both 
means  and  motives  are  wanting  to  all  the  learned  profes- 
sions, in  the  midst  of  general  disturbance,  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  general  revolution.  The  higher  exercises  of  genius, 
the  more  expanded  aims  of  patriotism  and  Christian  bene- 
volence,— whatever  tends  to  adorn  and  ennoble  society,  and 
has  a  prospective  bearing  upon  its  interests, — are,  at  such 
times,  immeasurably  depreciated ;  while  the  demand  propor* 
tionably  rises  for  the  lower  political  and  military  virtues,  for 
the  calculations  of  selfish  policy,  for  soldier-courage,  and 
brutal  force, — and  for  all  those  sterner  powers,  which  are 
necessary,  indeed,  for  the  preservation  of  society  in  perilous 
crises,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  drive  it  back  towards 
barbarism,  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  advances  thence,  under 
better  influences,  towards  civilization. 
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The  QDfavourabie  influence  of  public  a^tations  upon 
learned  pursuits,  and  all  the  departments  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  well  described  by  Damiron  in  his  History  of  Philoso- 
phy in  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.*    After  portray- 
ing the  French  Revolution  in  vivid  colours,  he  asks,  '^  What 
place  could  there  be  in  such  circumstance,  for  the  thoughts 
of  science?    How  could  peaceful  speculations,  such  as  are 
requisite  in  abstract  studies,  be  permitted  to  minds  preoccu- 
pied by  concern  with  matters  so  grave?  Where  could  minds 
be  found  either  strong  enough,  or  cold  enough,  not  to  trouble 
themselves  with  afiairs  which  excited  so  much  dread  ?  Where 
could  be  found  the  Archimedes,  who  in  the  midst  of  this  po- 
litical ruin,  could  pursue  his  scientific  investigations  in  cold 
blood?   *  *  How  many  learned  men,  and  men  of  letters, 
were  thrown  by  this  movement,  beyond  the  sphere  in  which 
their  taste  and  talent  had  placed  them,  and  conjpelled  to  take 
part  in  the  assemblies,  in  the  armies,  or  in  the  government, 
until  better  days  should  permit  them  to  return  to  their  stu- 
dies or  their  art !  *  *  From  1789,  and  even  earlier,  there 
was  a  general  remission  of  purely  intellectual  labours.    In 
place  of  chairs  and  academies,  they  had  tribunes  and  clubs. 
The  peace  of  the  closet  no  longer  remained,  but  was  sacri- 
ficed to  other  necessities.    Public  instruction,  being  either 
neglected  or  destroyed,  in  the  prospect  of  being  reformed, 
ceased  to  produce  any  results.  And  as  for  philosophy,  which, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  has  need  of  order  and  calmness,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  state  of  men's  minds,  it  could  not 
receive  a  very  assiduous  cultivation.    One  does  not  live  for 
philosophy  in  the  midst  of  such  agitations.    It  is  not  born, 
and  does  not  flourish,  except  under  the  peaceful  inflnence  of 
deep  security,  outward  peace,  and  a  kind  of  intellectual  lei- 
sure, which  leave  it  without  distraction,  without  trouble,  and 
without  alarm.    It  is  a  little  with  the  psychologist  as  it  is 
with  the  naturalist ; — he  observes  ill  during  astorm ; — he 
too  has  his  atmosphere,  and  all  the  chances  of  the  tempest 
which  agitate  and  toss  it.    If  he  does  not  perceive  around 
him  that  stability  of  institutions,  that  accord  of  minds,  those 
pacific  dispositions,  which  are  essential  conditions  of  success- 
ful study,  he  becomes  apprehensive,  active  in  self-defence, 
and  absorbed  in  the  dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded." 
What  is  true  of  institutions  for  public  instruction,  that 

*  Damiron,  Essai  but  I'histoire  de  la  philosophie  en  France  an  dii-neuTidnw 
•idcle.    Tom.  l.  p.  36,  etc 
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they  require  the  repose  of  the  public  mind, — its  freedom  from 
a^tatiiifr  excitements,  in  order  to  the  production  of  their 
appropriate  effects,  is  pre-eminently  true  of  our  religwus  tn- 
stitutions.  Their  influence  upon  a  mind  harassed  and  dis^ 
quieted,  is  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  sowing  of  seed 
among  thorns.  The  cares  of  this  life,  the  conflict  of  high- 
raised  passions,  solicitude  and  insecurity  relating  to  our 
earthly  lot,  are  indeed  thorns,  which  choke  the  springing 
blade  of  that  tender  exotic,  planted  from  above  in  the  soul 
of  man.  If  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  to  seize 
and  mould  the  human  heart,  the  claims  of  the  present  world 
upon  our  attention  must  not  be  urgent  or  imperious;  but 
all  around  should  be  still  and  peaceful.  In  accordance  with 
this  truth,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed  when  the  Saviour 
appeared  to  set  up  his  kingdom  of  peace  in  the  world. 

"  Nor  war,  nor  battle's  aoand 
•"  Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  idle  apenr  and  shield  were  nigh  up  hung ; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood, 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood, 
The  trumpet  spske  not  to  the  armed  throng. 

"  And  peaceful  was  the  nighty 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light, 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began. 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd; 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  ait  brooding  on  the  charmed  wbtc." 

"  It  is  according  to  the  nature  of  things,^'  says  the  great 
Scbleiermacher,  in  his  eloquent  Work  on  Religion,  "  that  in 
titnes  of  general  confusion  and  revolution,  the  slumbering 
spark  of  religion  should  rarely  be  rekindled  in  the  soul. 
However  afiectionately  and  patiently  we  may  labour  and 
wait,  it  will  not  in  such  times  be  kindled  to  life,  even  in  those 
in  whom,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  it  would 
have  sprung  into  existence,  in  despite  of  hinderances,  when 
no  human  institutions  remain  unshaken ; — when  we  see 
those  very  things  which  determine  our  place  in  the  world, 
and  which  link  us  in  the  earthly  order,  ready  every  mo- 
ment not  only  to  leave  us,  and  be  seized  by  others,  but  to  be 
swept  down  in  an  all-absorbing  vortex ; — while  some  are 
straining  every  nerve,  and  calling  aloud  for  aid  from  every 
quarter,  to  uphold  what  they  regard  as  the  very  pillars  of 
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art,  of  science,  and.  of  the  social  world,  which  seem  now, 
through  a  mysterious  destiny,  to  be  spontaneously  heaving 
themselves  from  their  deepest  foundations,  and  tearing  off 
what  has  for  a^es  twined  around  them ;  and  while  others 
are  hurrying  with  the  same  restless  zeal  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  of  centuries,  that  they  may  be  the  first  to  settle  on 
the  fearful  soil  formed  beneath  them  by  the  lava  of  the  terri- 
ble volcano,  yet  scarcely  cooled;— when  every  one,  even 
without  leaving  his  own  place,  is  so  violently  shaken  with 
the  convulsions  of  the  great  whole,  that  he  must  be  rejoiced, 
if,  amidst  the  general  whirl,  he  Qan  fix  his  eye  on  a  single 
object  long  enous:h  to  hold  himself  by  it,  and  convince  him- 
self that  any  thing  is  yet  standing ; — in  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  were  vain  to  expect  that  many  could  be  found  disposed  to 
cultivate  and  cherish  religious  feelings,  which  flourish  best 
in  a  state  of  calm.  It- is  indeed  true,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
moral  world  is  never  more  sublime  and  majestic  than  in  the 
midst  of  such  confusion,  and  that  the  light  then  condensed 
in  momentary  gleams  is  more  intense  than  that  of  ages  be- 
side. But  who  can  then  save  himself  from  the  general  agi- 
tation and  solicitude  ?  Who  then  can  escape  the  power  of 
selfish  interest,  at  such  times  tenfold  more  urgent  than  at 
others  ?  Who  is  able  to  behold  all  this,  and  maintain  a  set- 
tled and  undisturbed  composure?"* 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  unfriendly  bearing  of  pub- 
lic commotions  and  excitement,  upon  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety, because  in  this  country  we  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
them,  and  have,  generally  speaking,  a  very  inadequate  sense 
of  their  evils.  In  further  illustration  of  these  evils,  we  can- 
not forbear  citing  Lord  Bacon's  beautiful  Fable  on  the  mis- 
chiefs of  tumult.  "  In  Orpheus'  theatre,  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled  ;  and  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of 
prey,  some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  to- 
gether, listening  to  the  'airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the 
sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some 
louder  noise,  than  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature. 
Wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men, 
who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of 
lust,  of  revenge ;  which  so  long  as  they  ^ive  ear  to  precepts, 
to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence,  and 
persuasion  of  tooks,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is 

*  Schleienaacher'B  Redcn  aeber  die  Religion,  R.  III.  p.  143. 
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society  and  peace  maintained.  But  if  these  instruments  be 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all 
thinfjTs  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion*^ 

Now  the  Radical  spirit  is  the  great  and  universal  agita- 
tor. It  is  its  proper  work  to  disturb  the  repose  so  essential 
to  the  experience  of  the  liberalizing  and  elevating  powers  of 
our  literary,  civil,  and  religious  institutions.  It  is  seditious 
and  tumultuous  Radicalism  which  makes  that  louder  noise 
which  drowns  the  airs  and  accords  of  Orpheus'  harmoniz- 
ing harp, — ^which  makes  inaudible  the  instruments  by  which 
men  are  sweetly  touched,  reclaimed  from  their  savageness, 
and  bound  together  in  a  well-ordered,  virtuous,  and  happy 
society.  So  rar,  then,  as  Radicalism  prevails,  itidoes,  by  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity,  suspend  or  cut  off  the  good 
influences  emanating  from  our  fundamental  institutions. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  in  the  natural  world,  that  dews 
never  &11  on  windy  nights.  And  it  is  equally  true,  in  the 
moral  world,  that  the  gentle  and  salubrious  influences  de- 
scending upon  us  from  learning,  law,  and  reli^on, — ^the  si- 
lent and  refreshing  dews  distilling  from  these  higher  spheres 
of  light,  order,  and  love, — are  all  swept  away  while  the  sur- 
&ce  of  society  is  traversed,  to  and  fro,  by  the  hurricanes  of 
revolutionary  Reform. 

Another  of  the  conditions  above  specifled  as  indispensable 
to  the  efficacy  of  our  public  institutions,  is,  i/iat  they  shmdd 
be  regarded  with  veneration  and  love.  To  enable  them  to 
command  the  respect  and  engage  the  afiections  of  men,  they 
have  been  wisely  surrounded  with  certain  appendages  of 
form  and  ceremony,  which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  un- 
essential to  their  existence,  but  which  are  useful,  as  confer- 
ring upon  them,  dignity  and  attractiveness.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  however  unimportant  they  may  be  in  themselves,  they 
are  not  less  approved  by  an  enlightened  reason,  than  owned 
and  loved  by  a  feeling  heart. 

But  to  the  Radical  spirit  nothing  is  so  intolerably  offen- 
sive as  these  ceremonial  appendages,  wherever,  and  in  what- 
ever degree  of  simplicity  it  may  find  them.  In  connexion 
with  secular  institutions,  it  regards  them  as  foolish  and  ab- 
surd ;  in  connexion  with  religious  institutions,  as  supersti- 
tious and  abominable.  It  would  strip  from  Government  and 
Religion  every  vestige  of  that  graceful  drapery  witib  which 
the  hand  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  ages  have  con- 
spired to  array  them,  and  leave  them  in  the  coJd  nakedness 
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of  their  earliest  origin, — in  the  unadorned  and  sordid  condi- 
tion in  which  they  emerged  from  the  midst  of  barbarism. 

Radicalism  is  thns  to  the  outward  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment and  Religion,  what  Rtitionalism  is  to  the  principles 
and  doctrines  which  lie  at  their  basis ;  since  it  is  the  office 
of  both  to  divest  their  respective  objects  of  every  thing 
which  is  mysterious, — of  every  thing  which  appeals  to  the 
£9tncy  orthe  feelings, — of  every  thing  which  cannot  endure  the 
unsparing  and  heartless  scrutiny  of  a  superficial  understand- 
ing. To  speak  more  accurately  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  these  two  regent  powers  of  the  modern  world, — 
Radicalism  is  the  practical  execution  of  the  speculative 
scheme  of  Rationalism.  It  is  the  arm  which  accomplishes, 
what  the  narrow  wisdom  of  the  Rationalist  devises,  and 
seeks  to  conform  every  thing  to  his  pitiful  standard.  Radi- 
calism has  been  the  constant  attendant,  and  ready  executor, 
of  this  new  sprung  Illuminism, — ^the  destroying  heat  insepa- 
rable from  this  fiilse  light, — ^kindling  in  fury  upon  every 
object  which  proved  impervious  to  those  intrusive  rays 
which  would  leave  nothing  unillumined, — and  burning  away 
at  least  those  comely  and  obscuring  veils  which  have  cover- 
ed our  institutions  with  a  venerable  and  Unpressive  mystery, 
even  where  it  has  not  insinuated  itself  into  the  very  frame  of 
the  institutions  themselves,  and  dissolved  their  very  sub- 
stance, leaving  them  in  frightful  ruins, — ^fit  monuments  to 
mark  the  progress  of  these  joint  conquering  powers  of  Ra- 
tionalism and  Radicalism ! 

The  last  condition  above  named  as  essential  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  onr  fundamental  institutions,  is,  that  the  public  mind 
should  repose  on  their  truth  and  divinity  toith  unwavering 
confidence.  Settled  faith  is  the  great  subjective  condition 
on  which  depends  the  efficacy  of  every  moral  cause.  What 
influence  can  such  a  cause  exert  over  one  who  has  no  faith 
in  it  ?  And  since  it  is  of  the  moral,  and  not  of  the  phjrsical 
or  coercive  powers  of  our  institutions  that  we  are  speaking, 
it  is  obvious,  that  their  influence  must  be  just  so  far  sus- 
pended, as  men  are  of  a  doubting  mind  with  r^ard  to 
them. 

But  the  Radical  spirit  is  one  of  scepticism,  with  regard  to 
all  established  institutions.  Not  content  with  tearing  away 
their  ceremonial  appenda^,  it  would  bring  their  most  essen- 
tial parts  into  constant  revision.  To  one  into  whose  mind  this 
spirit  has  breathed  itself,  nothing  is  settled, — ^nothing  is 
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sacred.  Great  antiquity,  the  consent  of  a^,  the  authority 
of  the  wise  and  good,  so  far  from  constraining  his  belief  for 
any  institution,  usage  or  opinion,  are  the  highest  incentives 
to  his  doubts ;  and  strange  to  say,  he  demands  stricter  proof 
for  whatever  has  been  long  established  and  generally  receiv- 
ed, than  for  the  most  unfounded  innovations.  He  will  not 
only  patiently  hear  first  principles  and  foundation  truths 
called  in  question,  but  is  unwilling  to  have  them  settled; 
he  loves  to  be  drifted  away  from  those  rocks  to  which  others 
cling.  He  is  always  waiting  for  new  light  on  things  about 
which  others  wish  for  none,  and  hails,  as  the  signs  of  com- 
ing day,  what  others  dread  as  omens  of  gathering  night 
He  is  ever  learning,  but  never  comes  Jto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth, — never  reposes  on  it  with  peaceful  and  unwaver- 
ing confidence.  And  the  doubts  which  he  originates,  he 
communicates  to  others ;  and  not  to  select  persons,  by  whom 
they  might  be  resolved,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  meetSj — ^to 
those  vvno  otherwise  would  never  have  dreamed  of  them, — 
who  are  more  unable  than  himself  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
decision  about  them,  and  who  will  be  thrown  by  them 
either  into  painful  and  irretrievable  perplexity,  or  more  pro- 
bably, into  downright  unbelief. 

Now  what  good  influence  can  any  institutions  be  expect- 
ed to  have  when  persons  are  thus  disposed  evermore  to  hold 
them  in  suspicion,  and  to  subject  them  to  discussion  i  As 
well  may  a  tree  bear  fruit,  when  its  boughs  are  tossed  with 
a  daily  tempest,  and  its  roots  heaved  from  the  earth  by  a 
mighty  frost,  as  any  public  institutions  produce  their  appro- 
priate effects,  when  swayed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
and  unsettled  by  idle  questions  and  disputations. 

This  free  and  popular  discussion  is  peculiarly  adverse  to 
the  influence  of  Religious  Institutions.  While  it  is  proceed- 
ing, that  pious  reverence  entertained  for  them  by  the  sound- 
hearted  believer,  is  gradually  worn  away.  His  faith  in 
them  is  first  shaken,  then  destroyed.  And  the  scepticism 
thus  engendered,  soon  extends  its  influence  beyond  its  first 
object  to  the  whole  circle  of  divine  things,  and  becomes  the 
settled,  often  the  unalterable  habit  of  the  mind.  A  man's  re- 
ligious &ith,  like  I>is  personal  honour,  is  a  delicate  thing, 
which  is  sullied  even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion.  Like  hon- 
our, too,  while  it  is  easily  destroyed,  it  is  hard  to  be  reco- 
vered. 

The  nature  and  relations  of  the  objects  of  religion,  im- 
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pose  upon  religious  discussion  certain  restrictious,  which 
can  not  be  safely  or  innoceDtly  disregarded.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  these  objects  should  exclude  every  degree  of  levity 
from  their  discussion.  Their  essential  incomprehensible- 
ness  should  check  the  presumption  which  would  solve  their 
mysteries,  and  make  them  perfecdy  intelligible.  The  mo- 
mentous interests  staked  on  their  belief,  should  overawe  the 
voluntary  prurience  of  doubts,  and  make  them  unwelcome 
to  the  mind. '  The  deep  hold  they  take  of  the  feelings  of 
men,  should  forbid  the  utterance  of  any  dissentient  views, 
which  are  not  judged  of  sufficient  importance  to  overbalance 
the  harm  of  the  strifes  and  parties  which  they  will  certainly 
engender,  and  should  lead  those  who  are  constrained  to 
publish  their  doubts,  to  study  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  not 
to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  Christian  people,  or  diminish 
their  respect  for  the  authority  of  Revelation. 

These  just  restrictions  are,  however,  intolerable  to  the 
Radical  spirit.  Under  its  influence  many  seem  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  public  faith,  and 
even  to  be  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  quitting  the  beaten 
track,  and  striking  out  new  paths  of  religion.  No  matter 
how  mysterious  the  objects  of  their  doubts  may  be,  or  how 
intimately  connected  with  the  most  sacred  associations  of 
mankind, — no  matter  how  trifling  may  be  their  objections, 
or  how  recently  they  may  have  occurred,  even  if  they  have 
not  yet  taken  shape  in  their  own  minds ;  they  still  proclaim 
them,  and  often  in  a  way  the  most  wounding  to  pious  sen- 
sibilities ;  and,  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the  insignificance 
of  its  objects,  endeavour  to  proselyte  the  world  to  their  wa- 
vering creed.  * 

As  to  the  abstract  ris:ht  of  discussing  tlie  doctrines,  in- 
stitutions, and  usages  of  religion,  there  can  be  no  question : 
and  none,  certainly,  as  to  the  extreme  impropriety  of  throw- 
ing out  immature  suspicions,  and  especially  scornful  cavil- 
ings,  respecting  objects  on  which  the  public  feith  has  been 
accustomed  to  repose,  and  around  which  its  most  sacred  as- 
sociations have  long  been  entwined.  Of  those  who  allow 
themselves  in  this  free  and  irreverent  discussion,  the  least 
that  can  be  said,  is,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do.  New 
light  may  be  increased  by  their  discussions,  but  faith  and 
reverence  proportionately  decline.  While  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  this  solemn  trifling  with  divine  things.  Infidelity 
makes  rapid  inroads.  Who  that  has  witnessed  the  course  of 
these  discussions  among  us,  and  traced  their  effects,  is  not 
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ready  to  agree  with  Burke,  that "  it  is  the  misfortane  (DOt  as 
these  ^ntleraen  think  it,  the  ^lory)  of  this  age,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  discussed;  as  if  our  institutions  were  always 
to  to  a  subject  rather  of  altercation,  than  of  enjo3nnent.'' 
And  in  comparison  with  those  who  expect  so  much  advan- 
tage from  this  discussion,  who  will  not  think  Burke  nearer 
right,  when  he  says,  "  there  is  no  improvement  to  be  expect- 
ed in  the  great  truths  and  institutions  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. They  were  understood  as  well  before  we  were  bom, 
as  they  will  be  when  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mound  on 
our  presumption,  and  the  tomb  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert 
''  loquacity." 

Never  can  we  experience  the  fulness  of  the  renovating 
power  which  belongs  to  Christianity  until  we  shall  cease 
from  those  free  discussions  of  its  principles  and  constitution, 
for  which  a  disputative  humour  will  always  find  occasion ; 
— until,  wearied  and  wasted  by  controversies,  we  shall  come, 
in  unity  of  spirit,  to  receive  this  divine  religion,  with  that 
submissive  and  cordial  faith  which  it  requires.  Then,  the 
conditions  on  our  part  being  answered,  might  we  expect  to 
see,  in  the  fruits  of  peace  and  righteousness  which  would 
every  where  abound,  how  rich  are  its  resources  for  blessing 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  from  present  appear- 
ances, that  we  have  first  to  learn,  in  a  still  lower  religious 
declension,  and  in  the  wider  prevalence  of  irreligion,  how 
far  these  resources  may  be  rendered  unavailing,  through 
continued  controversy.  To  us  belong  the  admonitions  and 
warnings  addressed  by  John  Howe  to  his  contemporaries : 
"  If  we  love  divine  truth,  why  do  we  not  feed  and  live  upon 
it,  and  emoy  its  pleasant  relishes ;  but  relish  gravel  more,  or 
chaff,  or  bran  ;  for  thither  the  agitation  of  continued  contro- 
versy about  it,  doth  soon  sift  it,  the  grain  of  flour, — ^the  kid- 
ney of  wheat, — being  passed  away,  and  gone  from  us.  Can 
none  remember  when  the  disputative  humour  had  eaten  out 
the  power  and  spirit  of  practical  godliness  ?  Thither  things 
are  again  tending,  if  God,  by  severity  or  mercy,  do  not  re- 
press that  tendency." 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  we  have  forborne  to  enlarge  on 
the  tendency  of  Radicalism  utterly  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
our  fundamental  institutions.  That  this  is  its  tendency, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Were  its  principles  to  be  carried 
out  to  their  legitimate  results  in  practice,  all  government 
would  be  prostrated,  every  institution  demolished,  and  soci- 
ety resolved  into  a  chaos  far  more  horrid  than  that  which 
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furnished  the  original  necessity  for  its  formation.  But, 
throu|s:h  the  interposition  of  that  Bein^,  who  is  the  author 
of  peace,  and  the  lover  of  concord,  these  effects  are  rarely 
permitted,  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire, and  too  awful  to  admit  of  any  delineation.  We  have 
chosen,  therefore,  to  confine  our  remarks  upon  our  last  ge- 
neral topic,  to  the  effects  of  Radicalism  in  suspending  4he 
influences  of  our  various  institutions,  even  while  they  exist ; 
effects  which,  from  being  ordinary,  ought  to  be  noticed, 
while  they  are  less  likely  to  be  observed,  £rom  being  n^a- 
tive  in  their  character.  Still,  if  what  has  been  said  be  true, 
even  these  effects  cannot  be  made  light  of.  Let  any  one 
consider  to  what  an  extent  the  public  mind  is  diverted  from 
our  fundamental  institutions,  either  by  the  worse  than  worth- 
less expedients  which  Radicalism  would  substitute  for  them, 
or  by  the  all-absorbing  apprehension  and  solicitude  which 
Radicalism  induces ; — how  the  public  heart  is  alienated  from 
them  by  the  unveiled  nakedness  and  almost  squalid  poverty 
in  which  Radicalism  has  left  them ; — how  the  public  faith 
in  them  is  shaken  by  the  endless  questions  which  Radical- 
ism engenders  and  protrudes, — let  any  one  candidly  consi- 
der these  things,  and  he  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  as  for  all  the  high  ends  for  which  they  are  designed, 
these  institutions  might  almost  as  well  be  overthrown,  as  to 
have  the  conditions  of  their  utility  thus  for  ever  frustrated. 
How  can  a  people  be  expected  to  advance  in  intelligence,  in 
social  refinements  and  virtues,  in  religion^  duties  and  joys, 
when  the  grand  means  of  this  advancement  are  cut  ofif? 
If  the  influences  emanating  from  these  institutions  are  the 
life  of  public  virtue  and  happiness,  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  withholding  of  the  one,  but  the  decUne  of  the  other  ? 
Surely  as  plants  die  in  winter,  must  knowledge,  social  order, 
and  piety  perish,  during  a  long-continued  suspension  of  the 
genial  and  vital  powers  of  our  literary,  civil,  and  religious 
institutions.  Surely  as  a  cold  and  dark  shadow  falls  from 
the  cloud  which  intercepts  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  will 
ignorance,  lawlessness,  and  irreligion,  in  triple  folds  of  shade, 
rest  on  that  spot  of  earth,  between  which,  and  those  lights 
planted  in  the  moral  heavens  to  rule  and  bless  us,  the  Evil 
Angel  of  Radicalism  spreads  abroad  his  dusky  pinions.  And 
where  that  blighting  shadow  long  abides,  there  must  every 
thing  which  renders  Christian  civilization  desirable,  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  all  which  rendlers  Pagan  barbarism 
dreadful,  soon  succeed.    To  predici;  famine,  war,  and  pesti- 
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lence,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  eclipsed,  is  indeed  super- 
stitious ;  but  there  is  no  superstition  in  foretelling  a  dearth 
of  knowledge,  the  conflict  of  the  social  elements,  and  the 
plague  of  vice,  when  the  lights  of  the  moral  world  are  pre- 
vented from  shining.  To  ascribe  these  natural  eclipses  to 
the  Principle  of  Evil  contending  with  the  Principle  of  Grood, 
is  indeed  superstitious ;  but  there  is  no  superstition  in  ascri- 
bing these  moral  obscurations  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
and  the  Ruler  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  Mischief  on  so  large 
a  scale  is  worthy  of  him,  and  can  hardly  have  an  inferiour 
author.  And  the  Radical  spirit,  instrumental  as  it  is  in 
producing  these  moral  eclipses,  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as,  at  least,  one  of  his  impersonations,  if  not  as  absolutely 
identical  with  him,  and  as  entitled,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
the  name  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  Destroter.  Implaca- 
bly hostile  to  our  institutions,  obscuring  these  luminaries 
of  the  moral  system,  and  threatening  to  destroy  them,  the 
Radical  spirit  cannot  be  better  designated  than  as  the  Great 
Dragon  of  eastern  mythotogy,  supposed,  when  eclipses  are 
seen,  to  be  devouring  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  portray  some  of  the  perni- 
cious eflfects  resulting  from  Radicalism.  Our  picture  has 
not  been  drawn  from  fancy,  (though  touched,  it  may  be, 
with  some  of  her  colours,)  but  from  the  living  page  of  his- 
tory. When  we  look  around  on  the  individuals  who  have 
been  actuated  by  the  Radical  spirit,T-upon  the  particular 
objects  to  which  it  has  been  directed, — upon  the  whole  sphere 
in  which  it  has  moved,  we  see  confirmation  strong  of  all 
which  has  been  said.  Nor  are  the  evils  now  described,  its 
accidental  effects,  merely,  but  on  the  contrary,  its  natural 
and  almost  necessary  fruits. — The  ruin  of  personal  charac- 
ter,— the  ruin  of  every  benevolent  enterprise,— tfie  ruin  of 
every  public  interest,  are  the  foot-prints,  by  which  you  may 
surely  trace  the  progress  of  this  Destroyer.  The  particular 
evils  now  witnessed  and  deplored  may  pass  away,  but  only 
to  reappear,  so  long  as  this  spirit  is  not  cast  out  from  those 
it  has  possessed,  and  driven  from  the  abodes  of  men.  The 
labours  of  patient  philanthropy  will  scarcely  have  repaired 
the  desolation  of  the  last  eruption,  before  the  rising  villa  and 
flowering  vinta^  will  be  again  laid  waste  by  a  new  lava- 
tide,  disgorged  from  the  same  volcanic  centre,  whose  dying 
fires  are  ever  kept  alive  and  fanned  to  fiiry  by  the  whirlwind 
passions  prisoned  in  its  bosom. 
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